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CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius),  was  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  antiquity,   whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 

latcfman,  or  a  philofopher.  He  was  born  Jan.  3,  in  the  647th 
year  of  Rome,  about  107  years  before  Chrift.  His  mother's  name 
was  He  1  via,  who  was  rich  and  well  defcended.  As  to  his  father's 
family,  nodiing  was  delivered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was 
fo  cxpofed  to  envy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi6tim  at  lad  to 
the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive  his  defcent  from  kings, 
others  from  mechanics :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  happens 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both  :  for  his  family,  though  it  had 
never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet 

ery  ancient  and  honourable  ;  of  principal  diftinftion  and  nobi- 
i.ty  in  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  it  refided ;  and  of  equeftrian 
rank,  from  its  6rft  admiffion  to  the  freedom  of  Rome.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum ;  a  city  anciently  of  the  Sam- 
nltes,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  had  the  honour 
alfo  of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius  *,  which  gave  occafion  to 
Pompey  to  fay  in  a  public  fpeech,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to 
this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  pre- 
ferved  it  from  ruin.  The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and 
mountainous,  to  which  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of 
Ithaca  : 

'Tis  rough  ind€cd,^et  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  fr^m  the  town,  in  ^ 
Vol.  IV.  .B  fituatioa 
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fituation  cxfremcfy  pTeafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
tlic  climate.  It  was  furroundcd  with  groves  and  fliady  walks, 
Icadiii^  from  the  houfc  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus;  which  was. 
divided  into  two  equal  flrearrrs  by  a  little  ifland,  covered  with 
trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and  exercife,  whi- 
ther CictTO  ufed  to  retire,  wlien  he  had  any  pKirticular  work 
upon  his  hands.  The  clcarnefs  and  rapidity  of  the  Itream,  mur- 
muring through  a  rocky  chamiel ;  the  ihade  and  verdure  of  its 
bankS)  planted  with  tall  poplars ;  the  remarkable  coldncfs  of 
the  water  j  and,  above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cafcade  into  th<:  no- 
bler river  Liris,  a  little  below  the  illand,  prefenrs  us  with  the 
klea  of  a  moil  beautiful  fcene.  'JTIms  is  the  defcription  which 
Cicero  himfelf  has,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the 
place.  But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightful nefs, 
than  that  it  is  now  pofTefl'ed  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called 
the  Villa  of  aSt.  Domimc.  Upon  which  the  fine  writer  of  his 
life  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  Strange  revolution  I  to  fee 
Cicero^s  porticos  converted  to  monkifh  cloifters !  the  feat  of 
the  moft  refined  reafon,  wit,  and  learning,  to  a  nurfcry  of  fu- 
pcrfiition,  brgotry,  and  enthufiafm  !  What  a  pleafure,"  fays 
he  **  muft.it  give  to  ihefe  Dominican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on 
the  ruirif.  of  a  man,  whofe  vvtritings,  by  fpreading  the  light  of  rea- 
fbn  and  liberty  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  uiftru- 
ment  of  obftru^ling  their  unwearied  pains  to  enflave  it  !'* 

He  M-as  educated  at  RcM-ne  with  his  coufms,  the  young  Aculeos^ 
in  a  mctliod  approved  and  directed  by  L.  Craflus,  and  placed 
there  \n  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  greek  mafler;  which 
t\'a5  thought  the  bell  way  of  educating  one,  who  was  defigned 
to  appear  on  the  public  ilage,  and  who,  as  Quintilian  obferves, 
**  ought  to  be  to  bred,  as  not  to  fear  the  fight  of  men;  fince 
that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in  folitude,  which  is  to  lie 
produced  bfft)re  crowds."  Cicero*s  father,  encouraged  by  the 
promifing  genius  of  his  fon,  fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve 
It  by  the  help  of  the  aWelt  mailers;  and  among  the  other  in* 
tlruftors  of  his  early  youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet 
Arqhias,  who  came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learn* 
ing  ,v»d  poetry,  wfien  Cicrro  was  about  five  years  old ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moll  elegant  oration, 
which  is  (lill  extant. 

After  finifhing  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  fludies,  }io  too!i 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens^  which 
in  his  time  it  was  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  i6 :  and  being  then 
introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  ui>deF  the  care  of  Q^ 
Mucius  ScsTola  the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer  as  well  as 
llatcfman  of  that  age  ;  and  after  his  death  applied  himfelf  ta 
sknothcr  of  the  fame  family,  Scisvola  the  high  pricll  j  a  pcrfon 
%i  equ»t  '€)<M;^eT  for  probity  and  Ikili  in  th^  Uw«      tjnder 
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thcfe  nudcrs  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Uws  of 
hU  country  :  a  foun-i  ifefuil  to  all  who  dcfign  to  enter  in- 

to puUic    afl-Airs;    a\.  .  ht  to  be  of  fjch  confcaucncc  at 

Iconic,  that  it  was  the  common  cxcrcifc  of  boys  at  fchool,  to 
learn  the  laws  of  the  12  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets 
and  clalUc  authors.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglcdt  his 
|>octical  ihidies,  which  he  had  purfacd  under  Archias :  for  he 
jiow  tranflated  "  Aratus  on  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens/'  into 
latin  verfe,  of  which  many  fragments  are  ftill  extant ;  and  pub- 
jilhcd  alfo  an  original  poem  of  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of 
(lis  countryman  C.  tVlarius.  This  was  much  admired  and  oftea 
ircad  by  Atticus ;  and  old  Scaevola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that 
In  the  epigram,  which  he  fcems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  roman  name  and  learn- 
ing fubfilted.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Cicero's 
|>oetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  if 
it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence :  but  this  per- 
haps wc  (hall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fondnefs  for  a  favour- 
ite character,  which  will  not  fufter  us  to  deny  it  any  pefeclion 
or  accomplifliment.  "  Non  omnes  poiTumus  omnia,"  is  a  trutli 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  grcatefl  genius  that  ever  was  born  i 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  conlidered  a  little  more  than  it  has 
been,  would  have  prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities, 
from  making  themfelves  ridiculous,  by  pretending  to  qualities 
which  they  have  not  pofleflcd.  There  feems  to  have  been 
Hibmething  in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have 
^■fubmitted  to  that  difcipline  and  corre6tnefs  which  poetry  re- 
quires ;  and  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  the  honour  of  cor- 
recting Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  domedic  war, 
which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic ;  Cicero  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved  as  a  volun- 
teer under  Sylla.  For  though  he  had  not  much  of  the  warlike 
in  his  make,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  would  not  be 
urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  inclination  into  fuch  fort 
of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  peace- 
ful ftudies,  and  the  management  of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were 
obliged  to  acquire  a  competent  Ihare  of  military  ikill,  for  the 
fake  of  governing  provinces  and  commanding  armies,  to  which 
they  all  fuccccded  of  courfe  from  the  adroiniltration  of  the  great 
offices  of  flaie.  Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfeif  in  thofe  (ludies,  which  conduced 
to  perfect  him  in  the  arts  ^f  peace.  He  was  conftant  in  his  at- 
teadance  upon  orators  and  philofophers ,  r^fum^  his  oratorial 
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ftudiC8  Under  Molo  the  Rhodian^  who  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal orators  of  that  age ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  thofc 
thetorical  pieces  on  the  fubject  of  invention,  which  he  after- 
Mvards   condemned,  and  retracted  in  his  advanced  age,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  maturer  judgement.     He  became  the  fcholar  of 
Phik>  the   academic;  ftudied    logic   with   Diodorus  the  floic ; 
«nd  declaimed  daily  in  latin  and  greek  with  his  fellow  ftudent* 
M.  Fifo  and  Q^  Pompeius,  who  were  a  little  older  than  him- 
felf,  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendfliip. 
And  that  he  might  neglcft  nothing  which  could  any  ways  con- 
tribute to  his  pcrfeclion,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in 
•rhe  company  of  ladies  •,  fuch  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :  in  which  he 
ihould  be  imitated  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  philofophers 
of  every  age  ;  fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed  the  beft,  1  had 
almoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming    that  pedantry,  and 
brulliing  off  that  ruft  which  men  are  apt  to  contract  from  a  life 
of  folitude  and  lludy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline, 
-which  he  lays  down  as  neceilary  to  form  the  complete  oratory 
•and  perfe«ll:ly  accompliflied,  he  oflered  himfelf  to  the  bar  at  the 
•age  of  '26 ;  he  undertakes  the  caufe  of  P.  Q^indius,  and  de- 
fends iS.  Rofcius  of  Ameria,  in  a  manner  which  gained  him 
the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city — the  fame  age,  as  the  learned 
have  obferved,  in  which  DemoRhenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  in  Athens  •,  as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude, that  was  the  proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  3  8  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  upon  his  tra- 
vels to  Greece  and  Afia ;  the  fafliionable  tour  of  all  thofe, 
who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improvement.  His  firft: 
■vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts  and  fciences ;  where 
he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Poraponius,  who,  from  his 
Jove  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus :  and  here  they  revived  and 
confirmed  that  memorable  friendfhip  which  fubfifted  between 
them  through  life,  with  fo  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  afFedtion. 
From  Athens  he  paflcd  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of 
two  years,  came  back  agaiii  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero 
fecms  to  be  the  only  fchcmc  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from 
which  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  expected.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad 
till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
1)C  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  necefhty  of  a  foreign 
-one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country  whatever  was  proper 
to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate  ;  and  therefore  went, 
confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  rcafon  agninft  the  impreflionf 
office,  not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to  polilh  what  he  had  learned, 
Vj  vifiting  thofc  places  whetc  arts  and  fciences  il^uriihed  iu  their 
*a:.  *•   '"  greatcfl 
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<te.ttc(l  pcrfcclion  \  ami  he  (laid  no  where  any  longer  than  W«h 
bc-netit,  not  his  plcafure,  detained  him.     Hence  at  length  he^ 
icd,  pofl'cilcd  of  every  accomplilhmenc,  wliich  could  im- 
.    and  adorn  a  man  of  fcnfc. 
Ciccro  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year  more 
fpcnt  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dignity  of  quwf- 
tor.     Among  die  caufcs  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quarftor- 
(hip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fin- 
pular  merit  in  his  -art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and 
1*«        ■"  .ireatcft;  men  in  Rome.     The  quveftors  were 

tl  V.TS  or  treafurcrs  of  the  republic,  and  were 

lit  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to  them,  as  they 
.^ways  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland  of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to 
Cicero's  ftiare ;  and  that  part  of  it,  for  it  was  thought  coniider- 
able  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called 
Lilybxum.  This  q{]icc  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft  ; 
suid  he  acquitted  liimfelf  fo  extremely  well  in  it,  that  he. 
pained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  in  the 
hours  of  leifiire.  from  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  him- 
fclf  very  diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical 
iiudies.  Before  he  kfc  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
'>)  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  cfpccially  the- 
ity  of  Syracufe ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes-. 
)  the  magiilratcs  who  were  Ihewing  him  the  curiofities  of  the" 
Uce,  but  who,  to  his  furprlfe,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  fuch 
omb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly  pleafed  with  the 
iaccefs  of  his  adminiftration,  and  flattering  himfelf  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifcs,  and  that  the  people  would 
grant  him  whatever  he  (liould  defire.  In  this  imagination  he 
landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confidcrable  port  adjoining  to  baiae,  where 
was  a  perpetual  refort  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  well  for  the 
delights  of  its  fituation,  as  the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters. 
Uut  here,  as  he  himfelf  pleafantly  tells  the  ftory,  he  was  not  a 
little  mortified  by  the  firll  friend  he  met:  who  alkcd  him, 
'  how  long  he  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ?  when 
lie  anfwercd,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces  :  From  Afric, 
I  fuppofe,  fays  another :  and  upon  his  replying  with  fome  in- 
dignation, No,  I  come  from  Sicily  ;  a  third,  who  flood  by,  and 
had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifcr,  faid  prefently.  How  !  did  not 
you  know  that  Cicero  was  quxllor  of  Syracufe  ?  Upon  which, 
perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fell  into  the  humour  of 
the  place,  and  made  himfelf  one  of  the  company  who  came  to 
ttjie  waters." 

f  We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 
riage with  Terentia,  but  i^^  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  celebrated 
ifnmediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old.      He  was  now  difengaged  from  hi» 

iJ  3  c^uaef- 
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<ju«ftor(hip  in  Sicily,  by  which  firfl  (lep  in  the  legal  afcent  and 
gradation  of  public  honours  he  had  gained  an  immediate  right 
to  the  fcnatc,  and  an  adual  admifTion  into  it  during  life ;  and 
fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  himfelf  conftantly 
In  defending  the  pcrfons  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was 
indeed  a  general  patron.  Five  years  were  almoft  elapfed,  fincc 
Cicero's  cle£lion  to  the  qureftorfliip,  which  was  the  proper  in- 
terval prefcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  ofRce  of 
adilci  to  \vhich  he  was  now,  rn  his  37th  year,  elected  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to  all  his 
competitors-  After  Cicero's  ele£lion  to  the  sedilefliip,  but 
before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook  the  famed  pro- 
fccution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  prsctor  of  Sicily  4  who  was  charg- 
ed with  many  flagrant  a<fls  of  injuftice,  rapine^  and  cruelty,  dur- 
ing his  triennial  government  of  that  ifland.  This  was  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  tranfactions  of  his  life ;  for  which  he  was 
greatly  and  julUy  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he 
will  in  all  ages  be  admired  and  elleemed  by  the  friends  of  nian- 
Icind.  The  public  adminiilration  was  at  that  time,  in  every 
branch  of  it,  moll  infamoufly  corrupt.  The  great,  exhau^ed 
by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  govern-^ 
xnents,  than  to  enrich  themfelves  in  the  fpoils  of  the  foreign 
provinces.  Their  bufmefs  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
they  might  purchafe  offices  at  home-,  and  to  plunder  the  allies 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizenvS.  The  oppreflcd  in  the  mean 
while  found  it  in  vain  to  feek  relief  at  Rome,  where  there  was 
none  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a  noble  crimi- 
jial ;  the  decifion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
fame  condition,  who  were  ufually  involved  in  the  fame  crimes, 
and  openly  proflituted  their  judgement  on  thefe  occafions  for 
favour  or  a  bribe  :  fo  that  the  profecution  of  Verres  was  both 
feafoualle  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  fome  check  to 
the  oppre.Tjons  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  comfort  and  relief  to 
the  diflrelTed  fubjccls.  Cicero  had  no  fooner  agreed  to  under- 
take it,  than  an  unexpe£led  rival  ftarted  up,  one  Q^Csecilius, 
a  Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  quoeftor  to  Verres  j  and  by  a 
pretence  of  perfonal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular 
kno>Alcdge  of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in 
the  Jpfk  of  accufing  him,  or  at  lead  to  bear  a  joint  (hare  with 
Jjim.  But  this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fccret  friend, 
ftnploy<d  by  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe  into  his  hands  in 
order  to  betray  it ;  but  on  the  hrfl  hearing  Cicero  eafily  fhook 
pfT  this  weak  ant^igonifl,  rallying  his  charader  and  prcienfions 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  as  wc  may  fee  in  the 
Alrution  M-hich  is  yet  extant,  and  called  "  Divinatio  y*  becaufc 
^trc  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witncfles,  were  to  divine, 
ai  it  were>  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 
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lliift  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  119 
days  were  granted  to  him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence : 
in  which  he  wa'^  oWigcd  to  make  a  voyage  to  .Sicily,  in  order 
to  eranitnc  n  ,  and  colkrdt  fadls  to  lupport  the  indict- 

ment.    He  V  :.  A^^,  that  all  Vcrros's  art  would  be  employed 

to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to  tire  out  the  profecutors,  and  allar 
the  hcut  of  the  public  rcfcntraent ;  fo  that  for  the  greater  dii- 
patch  he  took  along  with  him  his  couliu  L,  Cicero,  to  cafe 
'  i  part  of  tlie  trouble,  and  fuiiflicd  his  progrefs  through 

i  .\  in  lefs  tliau  lialf  the  tinn*  which  was  allowed  to  him. 

Ihc  Sicilians  received  him  every  wliCic  with  all  tlie  honours 
due  to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking 
in  their  fervicc  \  and  all  th«  cities  concuiTcd  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracufe  and  Weflana,  with  which,  being  the 
moil  conriderable  of  the  province,  Verres  had  taken  care  to 
keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence,  and  which  lail  continued 
tliroughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him.  Cicero  came 
back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  Iiis  a^vcrfaries,  much  fonner 
than  he  was  cxpetlcd,  and  full  charged  witli  mod  manifcfl: 
proofs  of  Vcrrcs's  guilt.  On  his  return  he  found,  what  he 
fufpccled,  a  ftrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  aft'air  by  all 
the  arts  of  delay,  which  interelt  or  money  could  procure. 
rhis  put  him  upon  a  new  project  of  fliortcning  the  method  of 
rhe  proceeding,  fo  ns  to  bring  it  to  an  iilue  at  any  rate  before 
the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  afleffbrs,  wh9  were  like 
to  be  fair  and  equal  judges.  Inllead  therefore  of  fpending 
any  time  in  fpeaking,  or  employing  his  eloquence,  as  ufual,  iu 
enforcing  and  aggravating  the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge, 
he  refolved  to  do  nothing  more,  tlian  to  produce  hla  witnefles, 
and  oft'er  them  to  be  interrogated :  where  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  guilt,  wliich  appeared  at  once 
from  the  very  recital  of  the  depofitions,  fo  confounded  Hor- 
tenHus,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
llyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay  for 
his  client.  Verres,  dcfpairing  of  all  defence,  fubraitted  im- 
mediately, without  expecting  the  fentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile  ; 
where  he  lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  deferted  by  all  his 
friends.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable 
(ituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero ;  yet  was  profcribed  and 
murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ilatues  and  Corinthian  veiTels  of  which  he  had  plundered  the 
Sicilians :  **  happy  only,"  as  Lac\antius  fays,  "  before  his 
death,  to  have  (een  the  more  deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy 
and  accufer  Cicero." 

After  the  expiration  of  his  sedilefliip  he  loft  his  coufin  L, 
Cicero,  the  late  compinion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily ;  whofe 
dc^th  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  this  iunfture,  becaufe 
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he  wanted  his  help  in  making  interell  for  the  praetorfhip,  for 
which  he  now  offered  himfclf  a  candidate,  after  the  ufual  in- 
terval of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  being  chofen  scdile. 
However,  fuch  was  the  people*s  affc6lion  and  regard  for  him, 
that  in  three  different  affemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of 
praetors,  two  of  which  were  diffolved  without  effect,  he  was 
declared  every  time  the  iirft  praetor,  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  This  year  a  law  was  propofed  by  Manilius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifli- 
ing  the  remains  of  the  piratic  war,  (liould  have  the  government 
of  Afia  added  to  his  commiffion,  with  the  command  of  the 
mithridatic  war,  and  of  all  the  roman  armies  in  thofe  parts. 
Cicero  fupportcd  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  in  a  fpeech 
Hill  extant,  from  tlie  roflra,  which  he  never  mounted  till  this 
occafion  •,  where,  in  difplaying  the  charader  of  Pompey,  he 
draws  the  pid^ureof  a  confummate  general,  with  all  the  Itrength 
and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can  give.  He  was  now 
in  the  career  of  his  fcvtunes,  and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the 
confulfhip,  the  grand  objedl  of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore, 
when  his  practorfliip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any 
foreign  province,  the  ufual  reward  of  tha::  magiftracy,  and  the 
chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no 
particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe 
governments  had  no  charms  for  him  :  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
fued  was  ^o  (hine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its 
laws,  and  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute,  and  the 
citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  noife 
in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  negletled  in  the 
icaft  thofe  arts  and  Itudies  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  but 
paid  a  conflant  attention  to  every  thing  which  def'-rved  the  no- 
tice of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte.  Even  at  this  very  junc-» 
ture,  though  he  was  entirely  taken  up  in  fuing  for  the  conful- 
fhip, he  could  find  time  to  write  to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and 
books.  Atticus  rcfidcd  many  years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Ci- 
cero an  opportunity  of  employing  him  to  buy  a  great  number 
of  ftatues,  for  the  ornament  of  hisfcveral  villas;  efpecially  that 
9t  Tufculum,  in  which  he  took  the  greateft  pleafurc,  for  its 
delightful  fituation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the 
convenience  of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of 
the  city.  Here  he  had  built  fcveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imi- 
tation of  tl)e  fchools  and  porticos  of  Athens  •,  which  he  called 
iikcwifc  by  their  attic  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnafium, 
and  dcfigncd  for  the  fame  u(c  of  philofophical  conferences  with 
liis  learned  ffiends.  He  had  given  Atticus  a  general  commif- 
fion to  purchafc  for  him  any  piece  of  grecian  art  or  fculpture, 
\xrhich  was  elegant  and  curious,  cfp? cially  of  tlie  literary  kind» 
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or  proper  for  the  furniture  of  his  academy;  which  Atticuscr- 
t  .  cJ  CO  his  great  (atista6\ion,  ami  lent  him  at  diHcrent  times. 
L.«.ral  cargos  of  lUtucs,  wliich  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us,  at 
the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  liis  Formian  villa.  Nor  was  he  left 
eager  of  maknng  a  collection  of  greek  books,  and  forming  a  li- 
brary, hy  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus'i  help.  This  vrzi 
Atticus's  own  paflion  ;  who,  having  free  accefs  to  all  the  libra- 
ries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  Haves  in  copying  the  works 
of  their  belt  writers,  not  only  fur  his  own  ufc,  but  for  fale  alfo, 
and  the'  common  profit  tx)th  of  the  ilavc  and  mafter.  For 
Atticus  was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his  rank  for  a  family 
of  learned  flaves,  having  fcarce  a  footboy  in  his  houfe  who  was 
not  trained  both  to  read  and  write  for  him.  By  this  advantage 
he  had  made  a  very  large  collection  of  clioice  and  curious  books, 
and  fignified  to  Cicero  his  defign  of  felling  them  *,  yet  feems  to 
have  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected  a  larger  fum  for  them, 
than  Cicero  could  eafilyfpare;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero 
to  beg  of  him  in  feveral  letters  to  refen-e  the  whole  number  fop 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  confulfhip  along 
witli  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Cralba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.  Caflius  Longinus,  Q^  Cornificius,  C.  Licihius 
Saccrdos.  The  two  firll  were  patricians,  the  two  next  plebei- 
ans, yet  noble  ;  tlie  two  laft  the  Ions  of  fathers,  who  had  firfl: 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man,  as  he  was  called,  amongft  them,  or  one  born  of 
equeitrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the  competitors ;  and  in  this 
competition  the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and 
as  Ihamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  ufually  is  at  our 
elections  here  in  England :  fo  openly,  in  (liort,  that  the  fenatc 
attempted,  though  uniuccefsfully,  to  give  fome  check  to  it  by 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  law.  However,  as  the  election  ap- 
proached, Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  always  envi- 
ous and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of  regard  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  city  from  many  quarters,  and  feemed 
ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preferve  the  republic,  aiid  break  the  cabals  of  the 
defperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminillration ; 
•*  for  in  cafes  of  danger,'*  as  hallult  obferves,  *'  pride  and  envy 
naturally  fubfide,  and  yield  the  poft  of  honour  to  virtue."  The 
method  of  choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,  but  by  a 
kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diftributed  to  the  citi- 
zens with  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed 
opon  each :  but  in  Cicefo's  cafe  the  people  were  not  content 

Kwith  this  fecret  and  filent  way,  but  before  they  came  to  any 
(crutiny, 
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fcrutiny,  loudly  and  uniTerfally  proclaimed  Ciccrd  the  firft 
conful;  fo  that,  as  he  himfcif  fays,  "  he  was  not  chofen  by  the 
Yotes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common  fuftVage  of  the 
w*:cy ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  tlic  crier,  but  of  the  whole 
loman  people."  This  year  feveral  alterations  happened  in  his 
own  family.  His  father  died  ;  his  daughter  TuUia  was  given 
in  marriage  at  the  age  of  13  to  C.  Fifo  Frugi,  a  young  noble- 
man of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the  bed  fanulies  in  Rome  ; 
and  his  ion  was  alfo  born  in  the  fame  year.  »So  that,  with  the 
higheil  honour  which  the  public  could  be  {low,  he  received  the 
higheft  plcafure,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,  by  the 
birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  firll  care,  after  his  election  to  the  confulfhip,  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elecled  with  him, 
and  to  draw  him  from  hij  old  engagements  lo  the  interefts  of 
die  republic  -,  being  convinced,  that  all  the  fuccefs  of  his  ad- 
miniilration  depended  upon  it.  He  began  therefore  to  tempt 
him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom  fails  of  its  eflre<fl  with 
men  of  his  chara£ler ;  the  ofler  oi  power  to  his  ambition,  and 
money  to  his  plenfurcs.  With  thefe  baits  he  c?.ught  him  ;  and 
a  barciin  was  prefently  agreed  upon  between  them,  that  Anto- 
nius mould  hrxve  tlie  choice  of  the  bed  province,  which  was  to 
be  afligncd  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  tlieir  year.  Having  hid 
this  foundation  for  the  iaud;!ble  difchaige  of  his  confulfliip,  he 
took  pofi'cihon  of  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  firfl  of  January ;  and  had 
no  fooner  entered  upon  this  high  office,  than  he  had  occalion  to 
exert  himfcif  againfk  P.  Servilius  Rlillus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  th«^  promulgation 
of  an  agrarian  law  :  the  purpofe  of  vv^h  was,  to  create  a  de« 
.ccmvirate,  or  ten  commiflioners,  wi!n  abfolute  power  for  five 
years  over  ali  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  dillribute  them 
at  plcafure  to  the  citizens,  cVc.  Thefc  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily 
received  by  the  populace,  and  were  propofed  therefore  by  fac- 
tious magiikratcfl,  ae  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  witii  the 
nivititudc  againlt  the  public  good  j  fo  that  Cicero's  firll  bufinefs 

Bi  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  jK>f- 
c,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore 
in  the  fcnatc,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dominion,  the  fo- 
rum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpccch  from  the  roftra, 
he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rcjedlcd  this  law  with  as  much  eagcrnefs,  as  they  had  ever  be- 
fore received  one.  This  alarm  being  over,  aiiothcr  accident 
brolce  out,  occafioncd  by  the  publication  of  a  law  of  L.  Otho, 
lor  the  ailigumcntof  dilHndl  feats  in  the  theatres  to  tlic  ccpicf- 
rtian  order,  who  ufed  before  to  fit  promifeuoully  with  the  po- 
pulace. But  this  highly  offended  the  people,  who  could  not 
digeft  the  indignity  of  being  thruft  fo  far  ba<:k  from  tlicir  diver^i 
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fions;  ind  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the 
eSk€ts  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Ci- 
cero. 

The  next  tranfa£lion  of  moment,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  tJie  dcfcficc  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fcnator,  in  whofc  fa- 
vour there  is  an  or:ition  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the  grand  affair 
of  all  which  conllitutcd  the  glory  of  his  confallhip,  and  has 
tranfmittcd  his  name  with  luch  luftre  to  pofterity,  was  ti\c 
ftill  he  ljicwcd»  and  the  unwearied  pains  he  took  in  rupprelling 
tliat  horrid  confpiracy,  which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  hit 
accomplices,  for  the  fubverGon  of  the  commonwealth.  Cati- 
line was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the  confulfhip  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever,  and  by  fuch  open  methods  of  bribery,  that 
Cicero  publifhcd  a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  pe- 
nalty of  a  ten  years  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be 
levelled  at  himfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome 
other  chiefs  of  the  fenate  on  the  day  of  cle6lion,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  October  20.  But  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to 
the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which  the  elciflion  was  deferred, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  deliberate  on'  an  affair  of  fo  great 
importance :  and  the  day  following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called 
upon  Catiline  to  clear  himfelf  of  this  charge ;  where,  without 
denying  or  cxcufing  it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  "  there  were 
two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people, 
**  the  one  of  them  inlirm  with  a  weak  head ;  the  other  firm 
without  a  head ;  which  lad  had  fo  well  dcferved  of  him,  that  it 
(hould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."  He  had  made  a  de- 
claration of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  place,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, when,  upon  Cato*s  threatening  him  with  an  impeachment, 
he  fiercely  replied,  that,  '*  if  any  flame  (hould  be  excited  in 
his  fortunes,  he  would  cxtinguilh  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  ge- 
neral ruin."  Thefe  declarations  flartled  the  fenate,  and  con- 
vinced them,  that  nothing  but  a  defpcrate  confpiracy,  ripe  for 
execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  afTurance :  fo  that  they 
proceeded  immediately  to  that  decree,  which  was  the  ufual  re«f 
fu^e  in  all  cafes  of  imminent  danger,  *'  of  ordering  the  con- 
fuis  to  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm." 

Catiline,  repulfed  a  fecond  time  from  the  confulfhip,  and 
breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient 
to  execute  his  grand  plot.  He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all 
the  confpirators,  to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  divide  the 
parts  of  it  among  thcmfelves,  and  fix  a  proper  day  for  the  exe- 
cution. Tlie  number  of  their  chiefs  was  above  35  ;  partly 
of  the  fenatorian,  partly  of  the  equeflrian  order ;  the  fenators 
were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caf- 
fius  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Scrv.  Sylla,  L.  Varguntelus,  Q^Curius, 
Q^Anniui,  M.  Forcius  Lccca,  L..  Beflia,    At  a  meeting  of  thefe 
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it  was  refolvcd  that  a  general  infurrectlon  ihould  be  rnifed 
tfirough  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  alhgned  to 
different  leaders  :  that  Rome  (liould  be  fired  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  a  malTacre  begun  at  the  fame  time  of  the  whole  fe- 
nate  and  all  their  enemies  ^  that  in  the  conllernation  of  the  fire 
and  maffacre,  Catiline  (hould  be  ready  with  his  tufcan  army, 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confufion,  and  make  himfelf 
maftcr  of  the  city  :  where  Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firlt 
in  dignity,  was  to  prefulc  in  their  general  councils  -,  Caffms  to 
manage  tne  affair  of  firing  it :  Cethegus  to  dire6^  the  maffacre. 
But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their 
hopes,  Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before 
lie  left  Rome  :  upon  which  two  knights  of  the  company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  vifit 
on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe  ;  and  knowing  his  cuffom  of  giv- 
ing free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted, 
as  one  of  the  two  afterwards  confeffed.  But  the  meeting  was 
no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero  had  information  of  all  that  paffed 
in  it ;  for  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had 
ipaincd  over  Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpiratorsof  fena- 
torian  rank,  to  fend  him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their  delibe- 
rations. He  prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to  fome  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  affemblcd  that  evening,  as  ufual, 
at  his  houfe  ;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  defign,  but  nam- 
ing the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  .and  the  very  hour  when 
they  would  be  at  his  gate.  All  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he 
ft)retold;  for  the  two  knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but 
had  the  mortification  to  find  the  houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  ad- 
mittance refufjd  to  them. 

This  wag  the  ffatc  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  delivered 
tlic  firft  of  thoftf  four  Ipeeches,  which  were  fpokeii  upon  the 
occafion  of  it,  and  are  Hill  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  con- 
fpirators  was  on  November  6^  in  the  evening  ;  and  on  the  8th 
lie  fummoned  the  fenntc  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol, 
where  it  was  not  ufually  held  but  in  times  of  public  alarm.  Ca» 
tiline  himftlf,  though  his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufped^ed,  but 
aftuaUy  difcovercd,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very 
meeting  ;  which  fo  Ihocked  the  whole  affcmbly,  that  none  of  his 
acquaintance  durll  venture  to  falute  him  ;  and  the  confular  fe- 
nators  quitted  that  p;(it  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  fat,  and  left 
the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provoked  by  his  impu- 
dence, that  initead  of  entering  upon  any  bufinefs,  as  he  de- 
figned,  addrcffing  himfelf  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out 
into  a  mod  fcverc  invc^Uve  againft  him  •,  and  with  all  the  fire 
^X}^  force  of  an  inrenfcd  eloquence,  hid  open  the  whole  courfo 
ti  his  vijianicii,  and  the  notoriety  of  \m  trcafons,    C;^tilinc^ 

aftoniflKd 
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?»r>.^r>;fli..|  by  the  thunder  of  his  fpcccli,  had  little  to  fay  for 
'»  anfwcr  to  it :  but  as  fooii  as  ho  was  got  home,  and 

.?..^        .,  1  ,.  I.    1   T    •'■♦^  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dif- 
fer into  adtion  immediately^ 
I  .0  troi»ps  u4  the  icpuhhc  were  iucrcaCed,  or  any  new 

de  :  fo  iliat  after  a  Ihort  conference  with  Lcntulus, 
I  .  and  the  red,  about  wh.it  had  been  concerted  at  the 

...  .....ung,  and  promifiup  a  fpccdy  return  at  the  head  of  a 

ilrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  retinue, 
T.v.d  macV  tii-;  belt  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp  in  Etruria; 
i;    M  which  he  and  Manlius  were  both  declared  public  enemies 

1  il  of  all  this,  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's  flight, 

C  ;ctTO  found  Ififure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to  defend  L, 
.\lur;\:na,  one  of  the  confuls  elc^tl,  who  was  now  brougiit  to  a 
trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had  declared  in  the  fe- 
n.\ic,  that  he  wouhl  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one 
of  the  confular  candidates  \  and  he  was  joined  in  the  accufation 
by  one  of  the  cliLtppointed  candidates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  pcrfon 
of  diftinguiftied  worth  and  character,  and  the  moft  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  age ;  for  whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inllance, 
Cicero's  Iaw  againll  bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Mursena 
was  unanimouOy  acquitted  :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  fur- 
prifc,  perfons  lo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame 
Caufc  on  oppofitc  fides?  Cicero  had  a  ftri6t  intimacy  all  this 
while  with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  fcrved  with  all  his  intereft 
in  this  very  conteft:  for  the  confulfliip.  lie  had  a  great  friend- 
fliip  aho  with  Cato,  and  the  highelt  efteem  of  his  integrity. 
Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  agaihft  them  both,  but,  to 
tike  oil'  the  prejudice  of  tlieir  authority,  laboured  even  to 
make  them  ridiculous;  rallying  the  prcfeilion  of  Sulpicius  as 
t  ifiincr  arid  contemptible,  the  principles  of  Cato  as  abfurd  and 
c,  with  fo  much  humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the 

" :.:_:ice  very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  *'  what 

a  facedous  conful  have  we !'-'  But  what  deferves  great  atten- 
tion, the  oppofition  of  thcfe  eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  in- 
terc:iling,  ^d\c  no  fort  of  interruption  to  their  fricndftiip,  which 
continued  as  firm  as  ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives:  and  Cicero, 
who  lived  the  longed  of  them,  ihewed  the  real  value  that  he 
had  for  them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  public  ho- 
nours for  the  one,  aiu-i  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other. 
'This  was  a  greatnefs  of  miml  truly  noble,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  perfons :  not  to  he  Ihocked  by  the  particular  op- 
politionof  their  friends,  when  their  general  view*;  on  both  fides 
were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The  examples  of  this  kind  will  be 
Diore  cr  kfs  frequent  in  itftes,  in  proportion  as  the  public  good 
l*app?n9te  be  the  ruling  principlt;;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  unioa 

too 
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too  firm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about  the  mea» 
furcs  of  purfuing  it.  But  where  private  ambition  and  party 
zeal  have  the  afcendant,  there  every  oppofition  mull  necefiarily 
create  animofity ;  as  it  obftru£ts  the  acquifition  of  that  good, 
which  is  confidcrcd  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and 
advantage. 

liut  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.     Lentulus,  and 
the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofing  all  things 
for  the  execution  of  their  grand  dellgn,  and  foliciting  men  of 
all  ranks,  who  fcemed  Hkely  to  favour  their  caufc,  or  be  of  any 
ufc  to  it.     Among  the  rell  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  up- 
on the  ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges  ;    a  warlike,  mutinous, 
faithlcfs  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  greatly  difaffected  to  the  roman  power,  and  already 
tipe  for  rebellion.     'J  hefe  ambafFadors,  who  were  preparing  to 
return  home,  mucli  out  of  humour  with  the  fcnate,  and  with- 
out any  redrefs  of  the  grievances  they  were  fent  to  complain  of, 
received  the  propofal  at  firft  very  greedily;  but  reflecSting  after- 
wards on  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
volving thcmfelves  and  their  country  in  fo  dcfperate  a  caufe,  they 
rcfolved  to  difcover  what  they  knew  to  Q^  Fab!us  Sanga,  the 
patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of  it  to 
the  conful.     Cicero's   inftruclions  upon  it  were,  that  the  am- 
baffadors (hould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal  which  they  had 
hitherto  fhewn,  and  promife  every  thing  that  was  required  of 
them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight  into  the  intent  of  the  plot, 
with  diilinCt  proofs  againfl  the  particular  aclors  in  it :  and  that 
then  matters  fiiould  be  io  contrived,  that,  upon  their  leaving 
Rome  in  the  night,  they   fliould  be  arrelled  with  their  .papers 
and  letters  about  them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and 
the  whole  company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break 
of  day.     Cicero  fummoned  the  fcnate  to  meet  immediately,  and 
fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus  ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpe£ling  no- 
thing of  the  difcovery.       With  them,  and  the  ambaffadors  in 
cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of  concord  : 
and  after  he  had  given  the  affembly  an  account  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who  was  taken  with 
the  ambaffadors,  was  called  in  to  be  examioed  feparately  j  who 
foon  confeffed,  that  he  had  letters  and  in(lru£lions  from  Len- 
tulus to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to  accept  the -alfiftance  of  the 
flavcs,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent  that  when  it  fliould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places, 
and  the  general  maffacrc  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  inter- 
cept thole  who  efcapcd,  and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city. 
The  ambaffadors  were  examined  next  -,  who  declared,  that  they 
had  received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Leutulus,  Cethegus, 

and 
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in4  Stitilins.     Thefc  h-ncn  were  proiiuccd  and  Te^dt  which  (o 

'\c  coniVivJtors,  that  ihcy  had  iioiliing 
is  were  witlidrawn  and  committed  to 

t>dv,  tiic  icnatc  went  into  a  debate  upon  the  Hate  of  the 
,    and  came  unanimoufly  to  the  loliowiiig  reiolutiott 

lers,  that  public  tlunks  ihould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  ia 
:  r;  by  whole  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 

.clivcred  from  the  grcatcil  tlangcrs.  Cicero 
..  .vei  tliou^hc  it  prudent,  in  the  pre  lent  unfettled  (late  of 
*:  ~  i'ity;  to  bring  this  at'uir  to  a  conclulion  as  foou  as  might  be  ^ 
and  thcrctore  brought  ilic  qucttion  of  their  punilhment  without 
lurther  delay  before  the  fenate,  which  he  fummoned  for  that 
purpolc  the  next  morning.  '1  he  debate  was  of  great  delicacy 
.;  .  .;  '  :.  'v.-^c  ;  to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firit 
I.,  f.  (^  .  M I  puniihmcnts  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome, 
whole  laws  were  of  all  others  the  lead  fanguinary  ;  baniflmient, 
^ith  confafcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  punifiiment  for 
:he  greatcll  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the 
^ueition,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators ;  Silanus, 
the  coniul  clcAy  being  called  upon  to  fpcak  the  firft,  advifed, 
thofe  wlio  were  then  in  cuftody,  with  the  reft  who  fhould 
:  wards  be  taken,  (hould  ail  be  put  to  death.  To  this  all 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aiTcnted,  till  it  came  to  J.  Carfar, 
ilien  prxtor  cle£l,  who,  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpeech, 
"  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel ;  fmce  death,  he  faid,  wa$ 
not  a  puniftmient,  but  relief  to  the  mifcrable  ;  but  as  new  and 
ihcpaU  and  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic."     He 

gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpira* 

.d  be  confifcated,  and  their  pcrfons  clofely  confined  in 
the  itrong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being 
propofcd,  the  next  qucllion  was,  which  of  them  fliould  take 
pLicc :  Cxfar  s  had  made  a  great  imprefhon  on  the  affenibly, 
and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  wlien  Cicero 
rofe  up,  aad  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which  now  remains  on  the 
'-\'\  of  this  tranCtcUon  :  which  fpeech  had  the  defircd  efFedb, 
.*•  .  Turned  the  fcaltr  in  favour  of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote 
was  no  fooner  paflcd,  tlian  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion, led  the  nighr,  which  M\as  coming  on,  (hould  produce  any 
new  difturbance.  He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended 
by  a  numerous  guard;  and  taking  Lcntulus  from  his  cuftody, 
conveyed  liim  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where 
}*e  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  who  prefcntly  ftrangled 
him.  1  he  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Ga- 
binius,  were  condu»lied  to  their  execution  by  the  prartor^,  and 
put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the  mean  time 
h^  been  In  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter  refiftance  than  they 

fagined  j  having  filled  up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  le- 
gionSf 
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glons,  or  about  1 2,000  fighting  men ;  but  when  ttic  fatal  a(?- 
count  came  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of 
his  affairs  began  to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by 
the  defertion  of  thofe  whom  hopes  of  vi£^ory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to  ef- 
cape  into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through  the 
Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  ;  in  which,  aftet 
a  Iharp  and  bloody  a£tion,  he  and  all  his  army  were  entirely  de- 
ftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpiracy :  and  Cicero,  for 
the  great  part  he  adled  in  the  fuppreflion  of  it,  was  honoured 
^ith  the  glorious  title  of  Pater  Patriae,  which  he  retained  for  a 
long  time  after  :  "  Hail  thou,"  fays  Pliny,  *'  who  wait  firft  fa- 
lutcd  the  parent  of  thy  country  !" 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained  but  to  refign  the  confullhip,  according  to  cuftom,  in  an 
aficmbly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  having  dif- 
charpcd  it  witli  fidelity  5  which  alfo  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fpcech  from  the  expiring  conful.  He  had  mounted  the 
Toftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  tlhs  laft  ad  of  his  office,  when 
Metcllus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more,  than  b.irely  take  the  oath : 
declaring,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  fpcak  for  hlmfelf.  Upon  which 
Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  lofs,  in  (lead  of  pronouncing  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fworc 
out  aloud,  that  he  had  faved  the  republic  and  city  from  ruin : 
which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  fhout, 
and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  wliat  he  had  fworn  was  true. 
However,  he  had  no  fooiier  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of  illuf- 
trious  merit.  He  was  now  therefore  the  common  mark,  not 
t)nly  of  all  the  faclious,  againil  whom  he  had  declared  perpe- 
tual war,  but  of  another  party  not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious 
too :  whofe  united  fpleeii  never  left  purfuing  him  from  this 
moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had 
fo  lately  prcfcrved.  The  tribune  Metellifs,  as  we  have  feen, 
begnn  the  attack,  and  continued  it  by  infulting  and  reviling  him 
in  ail  his  harangues,  for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial  ;  in  alJ  which  he  was  ftrcnuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Csefaf. 
Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulffiip,  took  care  to  fend 
a  particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey, 
who  was  finiffiing  the  mithridatic  war  in  Afia  •,  in  hopes  to  pre- 
vent any  wrong  impreffion  there,  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  feme  public  declaration  in  praifc 
of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey  being  informed  by 
Meteilus  and  Ca'far  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rifing  againlt 
Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwcrcd  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and,  in- 

ftcad 
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fici^\  of  paying  him  any  complioKni,  luuix  u.j  nu  ice  s^t  all  of 
wi  .ir  had  pulled  in  the  aflair  of  Catiline:  upon  which  Cicero 
oxj>  rr,  which  is  ftill  extant. 

/\  Ju  a  houfc  of  M.  Craflus  on  the 

r.'.I.iiinc  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived 
with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have  given 
up  to  his  brother  Quintus.  The  houfe  colt  him  near  30,000!. 
and  fccms  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblefl  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  about  30  vcars  before,  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius 
]\  occalion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architect 
y  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  lus 

neighbours  ihould  overlook  him  :  "  but  if  you  have  any  (kill,** 
replied  Drufus,  "  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
fee  what  I  am  doing.**  The  purchafc  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe 
raifcd  forne  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpccially  as  it  was  made 
with  borrowed  money.  Tins  circumllancc  he  himfelf  does  not 
iliill-mblc,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  "  he  was  now  fo 
plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpi- 
rators  would  not  trull  him." 

The  moll  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year,  which 
was  tlie  45th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution  of  the  mylleries 
of  the  Bona  l)ea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train 
of  confcqucnccs,  involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpe6led 
calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  C2efar*s  wife  Pompeia, 
who,  according  to  annual  cuflom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her 
houfe  thofe  awful  facrifices  of  the  goddefs,  to  which  no  male 
creature  ever  was  admitted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine 
was  fo  fcrupuloufly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort 
were  covered  during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's  Ima- 
gination greatly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  millrefs  in  the  midfl  of 
her  holy  minillry  ;  and  with  this  view  he  drefled  himfelf  in  a 
woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and  the 
introdu(flion  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difco- 
very :  but  by  fome  nvllake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft 
his  way  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  fe^^iale  fervants.  Here  he  was  detecled  by  his 
voice  ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole  company  by  their 
iiirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a 
veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to 
efcape.  The  (lory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a 
general  fcandal  ^nd  horror  through  the  city.  The  whole  de- 
fence which  Clodius  made,  when,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  he 
was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time 
of  the  facl  J  for  wljich  purpofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that 
he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey 
from  the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  telli- 
monv,  depofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
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ing  at  his  houfc  in  Rome.    Clodius  however  was  abfolveJ  by 
31  of  the  judges,  while  25  only  condemned  him :  and  as  Ci- 
cero looked  upon  himfclf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  fen- 
tcncc  given  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  tclUmony,  fo  he  made 
k  his  bufincfs  on  all  occafions  tadifplay  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to 
fting  the  fcveral  a£lors  of  it  with  all  the  kcennefs  of  his  raillery. 
AbocM  a  year  after  Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  all  the 
how  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an 
.;ng  to  the  fchcnic  which  lie  had  formed  for  that  purpofc. 
.  His  proje<f\  was  to  get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which 
by  fome  ftratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people, 
but  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by  its  origi- 
-  iial  inftitution,  fo  his  firil:  ftep  was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by 
the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could 
not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.     Cxfar  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme,  and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it ; 
not  that  they  intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  un- 
der the  lalh ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  mea- 
furcs,  or  make  liim  at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon 
him.     Cicero  uffcdlcd  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  it 
licemed  to  dcferve  ;  fomctimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  plea- 
fantry,  fometimes  admonifliing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.     But 
whatever  face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneafmefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more  clofely 
with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  proteClion  againft  a  ftorm, 
which  he  faw  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  firll  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called,  was 
now  formed ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality  but  a  traitorous 
confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moll  powerful  citizens  of  Rome, 
10  extort  from  their  country  by  violence,  what  they  could  nor 
obtain  by  law.  Pompcy's  chief  motive  was,  to  get  his  afts 
conlirmcd  by  Cjefar  in  his  confulfliip,  which  was  now  coming 
on  :  C'A'far's,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey*s  glory,  to  advance  his 
own :  and  Craflus*s,  to  gain  that  afcendancy  by  the  authority 
of  Pompey  and  Cacfar,  which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Ci- 
cero might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  trium- 
virate; been  admitted  even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a 
fourth  in  their  league:  but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements with  the  three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  frieni' 
of  the  republic  abhorred.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  bee 
pu(hing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effefteil 
and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  oi 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofition.  Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue  Ci- 
cero's fpirit,  and  diihcfs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  Iiim  :  for  which  cnd»  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging 
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cownping  Clo<l!«^  to  purfuc  him,  he  was  propofing  expedients 
'y.     But  though  his  fortunes  fccmed  now 
ulition,  aiul  his  enemies  to  gain  ground 
I  him,  yet  he  was  unwiUing  to  owe  the  obligation  of 
.^.,   to  any  man,  and  much  more  to  Cxfar,  wnofe  dc- 
iic  always  fufpedlcd,   and  whofe   mcafures   he  never  ap- 
proved.     T'  '"icfs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Cxfar,  that  he 
reC.ilvrd  i  ly  to  aflill  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op« 
p:  1  tlic  while  giving  him  the  (Irongefl  af- 
ii.            .                       /  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
i,  1,  and  that  he  would  fooncr  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fuffer  him 
r  >  be  hurt.     Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the  people 
iih  fcveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  advantage ; 
t                 1  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce,  with  a  better 
^.             .  ground-plot  of  the  play,  the  banifliment  of  Cicero : 
wliich  was  now  directly  attempted  by  a  fpecial  law,  importing, 
that  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and 
without  trial,  (hould  be  prohibited  from  lire  and  water.     Though 
Cicero  was  not  named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :   his 
crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ;  which, 

-  though  not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of 
the  fenate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  Cicero  finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  was 
ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  public  impeachment ;  which  however  was 
an  hally  and  inconfiderate  ftep,  and  helped  to  precipitate  his 
ruin.     He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor  perfonally  affedled 

.  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and  feemingly  jull,  reach- 
ing only  to  thofe  who  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally  : 
whether  this  was  his  cafe  or  not,  was  not  the  point  in  iflue, 
but  to  be  the  fubje^l  of  another  trial.  He  was  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that 
'jing  a  byftander,  and  lefs  heat^ed  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  ho 
.ould  fuffer  him  to  make  fuch  blunders.  The  tide  however 
bore  haid  againft  him.  Caefar,  though  he  affected  great  mo- 
deration, was  fecretly  his  adverfary  ;  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto 

.  given  him  the  (Irongeft  aflurances  of  his  f riendfhip,  began  now, 
as  the  plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  and  referved, 
and  at  lall  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodlan  fa£lion 
treated  his  chara(^er  and  confullhip  with  the  utmoft.  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob  contrived  to  meet 
and  infult  him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice 
and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  ftones  at  him.  This  be- 
ing the  (late  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called  a  council  of  his 
*  fiends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolution,  agreeably  to  their 
.vice.     The  queftion  was,  whether  it  was  beft  to  ftay,   and 

fend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to  fave  the  effufion  of  blood  by  re- 
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treating  till  the  ftorm  fhould  blow  over.  Some  advifed  the 
firfl ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all  Hortenfius,  warmly  urged  the 
lad  :  which  concurring  alfo  with  Atticns's  advice,  as  well  as 
the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own  family,  made  him  refolvc 
to  quit  the  field  to  his  enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary- 
exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius  filled 
the  forum  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries,  which  he 
called  the  romnn  people,  though  there  was  not  one  honeft:  citi- 
zen, or  man  of  credit,  amongfl:  them  ;  and  publifhed  a  law  in 
form  againfl  him  for  putting  citizens  to  death  unheard  and  un* 
condemned,  and  confirming  his  banifhment  in  the  ufual  terms 
employed  on  fuch  occafions.  This  law  pafTed  without  oppofi- 
tion  :  and  Clodius  lofi:  no  time  in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but 
fell  to  work  immediately  in  plundering,  burning,  and  demolilh- 
ing  Cicero's  houfes  both  in  the  city  and  the  country,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  this  calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  be- 
have liimfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pecflcd  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  re- 

■  public  *,  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and  i'uffering  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country  :  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
exprellions  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  be  ft  friends,  and  even 

'his  wife,  were  forced  to  admonifli  him  fomctimes,  to  roufe  his 
courage,  and  remember  his  former  chara£ler.  Atticus  was  con- 
flantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent  him  word  of  a  re- 
port that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  CrafTus's  freed  men, 
that  liis  afllidlion  had  difordered  his  feiifes.  He  was  now  in- 
deed attacked  in  his  weakeft  part;  the  only  place  in  which  he 
was  vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  alHiction  as  he  was 
in  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfedion  not  given  to  man  : 
yet  this  rery  wcaknefs  flowed  from  a  fource,  which  rendered  him 
the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  ;  and  the  fame 
tendernefs  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends, 
his  children,  his  country,  more  paflionately  than  other  men, 
mnde  him  feel  the  lofs  of  thcni  more  fenfibly.  When  he  had 
been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  momhs,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  his  friend,  to  re- 
call him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to  which  the  whole 
houfe  readily  agreed.  Many  obftrucl:ions,  as  may  eafily  be  ima- 
gined, were  given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faftion;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  the  more  refolute  to  e^eSt  it.  They  pafied  a  vote 
therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fhould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  re- 
turn was  carried ;  which  at  laft  it  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and 
triumphant  a  manner,  that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left 
people  fhould  imagine  that  he  hinfelf  had  contrived  his  late 
flight,  for  the  fake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 
Cicero,  now  in  his  5QU1  year,  was  reJ[lore4  to  his  former  dig- 
S  aity^ 
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•  itT,  ami  Coon  after  to  his  former  fortunes;  fatisfa£^ion  being 
adc  to  hira  for  ihc  ruin  of  his  cllatcs  and  houfcs,  which  lall 
were  built  up  again  by  himfclf  with  more  magnificence  than  be- 
fore. Hut  he  lud  domedic  grievances  about  this  time,  which 
u  :n  very  nearly;  and  which,  as  he  fignifics  obfcurely 

tc^  ,  were  of  loo  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  bv  a 

:rcr.  ihcy  arofc  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humour  of  his 
r*c,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  ; 
d  by  a  ferics  of  repeated  provocations  confirmed  him  in  that 
icttled  difguft,  which  ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his 
public  concerns,  his  chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former 
authority  in  tlie  city,  which  it  was  not  cafy  to  do,  when  the  go- 
Tcrnment  of  the  republic  was  ufurpcd  by  the  power  and  anibi- 
tion  of  a  few  :  and  therefore,  inftcad  of  the  able  ftatefman  and 
generous  patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed  him, 
we  find  him  acting  a  fubfcrvient  part,  and  managing  the  trium- 
virate, which  could  not  be  controuled,  in  the  heft  manner  he 
could  for  the  public  welfare.  Jn  the  56th  year  of  his  age  he 
was  fent  jnto  Afia,  and  obliged  to  alhimc  a  new  character, 
which  he  had  never  before  fulUined,  of  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
▼ince  and  general  of  an  army.  Thefe  preferments  were,  of  all 
others,  the  moll  ardently  defired  by  the  great,  for  the  advantages 
they  aflfbrded  both  of  acquiring  power,  and  amaffing  wealth  : 
yet  they  had  no  charms  for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difa- 
grceable  to  his  temper,  which  was  not  formed  for  military  at- 
chievements  ;  but  to  lit  at  the  helm,  and  fliine  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  whole  republic.  However,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
nobly  in  adminiflering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia ; 
where  his  whole  care  was  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  diftri£ts 
of  that  exceffive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice  and  ra- 
pacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them.  Nor  does 
he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  tt)  have  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader :  for  he  played  the  general 
fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  and 
as  not  without  fome  expectation  even  of  a  triumph. 
As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair  that  en- 
gaged all  people's  thoughts,  was  the  expe6tation  of  a  breach  be- 
tween Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be  now  unavoida- 
ble. Craffus  had  been  deflroyed  with  his  army  fome  years  ago 
in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  j  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefar, 
whom  Pompey  married,  and  who,  while  (he  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Csefar  had 
put  an  end  to  the  gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province 
to  the  roman  yoke  :  but  tliough  his  commiflion  was  near  expiring, 
he  feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  returning  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  ful^edt.     He  pretended^  that  h^  cgul4 
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not  poffibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army ;  efpecially 
while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  which  was  prolonged 
to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to  a  breach,  Cicero  foon 
learned  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  province 
of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more 
coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  rcfolution  was 
to  apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a 
peace.  He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide  :  not  that  he 
was  irrefolute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfclf  to  follow  Pompey ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  a£t  in  the  mean  time  towards  Cxfar,  fo  as  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  v/ere  prepared  againft  him, 
for  abrogating  his  command,  and  obliging  him  to  difband  his 
forces  on  pain  of  being,  declared  an  enemy.  Here  he  wifhed 
to  ftand  neuter  awhile,  that  he  might  act  the  mediator  with  a 
better  grace  and  efFe6t.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview 
with  Pompey,  who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived 
to  have  a  fecond  conference  with  him  before  he  reached  the 
city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 
projeft  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal 
of  his  friends  in  the  fenate.  Cjcero  however  would  not  ftill  be 
driven  from  it :  the  more  he  obferved  the  difpofition  of  both 
parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  necefTity  of  it.  The  honeft, 
as  they  were  called,  were  difunited  ^mong  themfelves ;  many 
of  them  were  diffatisfied  with  Pompey  :  all  fierce  and  violent, 
mid  denouncing  nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to  his  frientis, 
that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the  war  muft  neceffarily 
end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if 
their  enemies  conquered,  they  (hould  be  profcribed ;  if  their 
friends,  be  flaves.  ,  ^ 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than  he  fell,  as 
he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcord,  and  found  the 
war  in  effedl  proclaimed  :  for  the  fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree, 
that  Caefar  (hould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be 
declared  an  enemy  j  and  Ca^far's  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry  and 
confufion,  Cicfar  was  extremely  folicitous  about  Cicero ;  not  fo 
much  to  gain  hjm,  for  that  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  to  pre- 
vail with  iiim  to  itand  neuter.  He  wrote  to  him  fcveral  times 
to  that  effect,  and  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs 
him  with  letters  qn  that  head  *,  all  which  was  done,  but  in 
yain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the 
mean  time  thefe  letters  give  iis  a  mofl  fenfible  proof  of  the 
high  efteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this  time 
in  Rome :  when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was 
to  decide,  wc  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folUcitous  to  gain 
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n  man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  (kill  in  arms,  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuiiig  however  the  rcfult  of  all  his  delibcra- 
tions,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  Italy  fomc  time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dynha* 
chium ;  and  arrived  fafcJy  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  ifluc  of  that  caufe.  His  perfonal  affection  for  the 
man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the  reproaches  of  the  better 
foir,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tardinefs,  and  above  all  lils  gra- 
titude for  favours  received,  made  him  refolvc  at  all  adventures  to 
run  afte/hira.  But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  relu<^ance, 
fo  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increafed  his  difguft.  He 
diiliked  every  things  which  they  had  done,  or  defigned  to  do  ;  faw 
nothing  goo<.l  amongft  them  but  their  caufe  ;  and  that  their  own 
councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  difl'ntisfied  with  Pompey*s 
management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning :  he  tells  Atticus, 
he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived 
him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable  fituation  he  de- 
clined all  employment ;  and  finding  his  counfels  wholly  flight- 
ed, refumed  his  ufual  way  of  raillery,  for  he  was  a  great  jefter, 
and  what  he  could  not  difTuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefls.  When  Pompey  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them  :  *'  How  can  I  come  late,'* 
faid  he,  "  when  I  find  nothing  in  readinefs  among  you  r"  and 
upon  Pompey*s  afking  him  farcaftically,  where  his  fon-in-law 
Dolabella  was ;  "He  is  with  your  father-in-law,"  replied  he. 
To  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from  Italy,  and  informing  him  of  a 
ilrong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Csefar  5 
**  And  you  failed  hither  therefore,"  faid  he,  "  that  you  might 
fee  it  with  your  own  eyes."  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  fplene- 
tic  jokes,  he  is  faid  to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell 
him,  "  I  wifh  you  would  go  over  to  the  other  fide,  that  you 
piay  begin  to  fear  us." 

After  the  battle  of  PharfaKa,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated, 
Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into  great 
favour  by  Cxfar  ;  who  was  now  declared  dictator  for  the  fecond 
time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mailer  of  the  horfe.  We  may 
eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from  his  letters,  that  he 
was  not  a  little  difcompofed  at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview 
with  Cacfar,  and  the  indignity  of  offering  himfejf  to  a  con- 
queror, againft  wlipm  he  had  been  in  arms  *,  for  though  upon 
many  accounts  he  had  rcafon  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from 
Csefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth  begging ; 
fince  what  was  given  by  a  mafter,  might  always  be  taken  away 
again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafioQ  to 
fay  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :  for  Cacfar  no 
fooncr  faw  him  thaa  he  alighted,  and  ran  to  embrace  Jiim, 
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and  walked  with  him  alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for  fe-# 
vcral  furlongs.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  Caefar  embarked 
for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Pompeian  generals 
who,  afhftcd  by  king  Juba,  held  the  pofTeflion  of  that  province 
with  a  vail  army  :  but  while  the  general  attention  was  employ- 
ed in  the  expectation  of  fome  decifive  blow,  Cicero,  dcfpairing 
of  any  good  from  either  fide,  chofe  to  live  retired,  and  out  of 
fight  •,  and  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country,  fliut  himfelf  up 
with  his  books  ;  which,  as  he  often  fays,  "  had  hitherto  been 
the  diverfion  only,  but  were  now  become  the  fupport  of  his  life." 
In  this  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  and  correrp9n- 
dcnce  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  wrote  two  of  thofe 
pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,  which  are  flill  extant  in  his 
works. 

He  was  now  in  his  6i{l  year,  and  forced  to  part  at  laft  with 
his  wife  Terentia  ;  whofe  humour  and  condu£^  had  long  been 
uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  hirn  fome  cenfure,  for  put^ 
ting  away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above  30  years,  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two 
children  extremely  dear  to  him  :  and  what  gave  his  enemies 
the  greater  handle  to  railly  him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome 
young  woman  named  Publilia,  of  an  age  difpropovtioned  to  his 
own,  and  to  whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  3,  wo- 
jman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and  though  he  had 
borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  ilourifliing 
flate  of  his  fortunes  :  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
tinual fucccilion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of 
cafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  returned  viclorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpcnt  fome  days  :  upon  which 
Cicero  fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro,  he  had  never  fecn 
that  farm  of  his  before,  which-,  thoygh  one  of  the  worft  that 
he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  Some  of  Cicero*s  jeRs  upon 
Cxfar's  adminillration  are  ftill  preferved;  which  fhew,  that  his 
friends  had  reafon  enough  to  admonifh  him  to  be  (li!l  mor? 
upon  his  guard.  Cuifar  had  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated 
mimic  a£lor,  to  the  order  of  knights  ;  but  when  he  flepped  from 
the  llage  into  the  theatre,  tq  take  his  place  on  the  equcllrian 
benches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft 
them.  As  he  was  njarching  off  therefore  wjth  difgrnce,  hap- 
pening ^o  pafs  near  Cicero,  <*  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,*' 
fays  he,  *5  on  our  fiench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much 
prowdjcd ;"  alluding  to  Caefar's  filling  up  the  fenate  alfo  with  the 
fcum  of  hi§  creatures,  and  even  with  (Irangers  and  barbarians. 
At  another  time  being  defired  by  a  friend^  in  a  public  company, 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  tank  of  a  fenator  in  cnc  pf  the  cor- 
poral^ 
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r--'-  t(v-^?  of  Italy,  "'^  ^  "  '  .♦  it/*  f^iv  '  .  ^<  if  you 
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faid,  that  he  wasfcnt  upon  anrmbaiiy  to  Cxlar,  to  intercede  with 
him  for  the  liberty  of  his  country :  upon  which  Cicero  replied, 
"  If  youfuccecd,  you  fliall  be  an  ambaflfador  alfo  for  us."  Cxfar, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles 
to  be  irrcconcileabje  to  his  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friend- 
f):in  to  the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  charadcr,  was  deter- 
nniicd  to  treat  him  with  the  greatefl:  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  j  which  however  Cicero  never  ufed 
for  any  purpofcs  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfclf  from  any  cala- 
mity in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to  ferve  thofc  un- 
happy men  who  were  driven  from  their  country  and  families, 
for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe  which  he  himfclf  had  efpoufcd. 

Cicero  was  now  opprefled  by  a  new  and  molt  cruel  afiliclion^ 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia  ;  who  died  in  child- 
bed, foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third  hufband  Dolubella. 
She  was  about  32  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by 
the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  mod  af- 
fectionately and  pioufly  obfcrvant  of  her  father  ;  and  to  the 
ufual  graces  of  her  fex  having  added  the  more  folid  accom- 
pli (hments  of  knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be 
the  companion  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
juftly  elleemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  belt,  but  the  molt  learned 
of  the  roman  ladies.  His  affli£lion  for  the  death  of  this  daugh- 
ter was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophcrs  are  faid  to  have  come 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true, 
except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in  his  own  family  ;  for 
his  firft  care  was,  to  (liun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could,  by 
removing  to  Atticus*s  houfe,'  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  his  li- 
;  rary,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet  with  on  the  fub- 
^€t  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding  his  refulence  here  too 
public,  and  a  greater  rcfort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  re- 
tired to  Afturia,  one  of  his  feats  near  Antium,  a  little  ifland  on 
•:ie  hitian  fhore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  co- 
•  ered  wirh  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  fliady  walks  ;  a  fcene 
f  all  others  the  fittefl  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he 
M  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  "  Here,"  fays  he  to  At- 
,  **  1  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ;  every  morning  early 
liivlc  myfelf  in  the  thickell  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out 
till  the  evening.  Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as 
this  folitude  ;  and  my  whole  convcrfation  is  with  my  books/' 
Indeed  his  whole  time  wa^employed  in  little  clfe  than  reading 
..iid  wfiting,  during  Cxfar's  adminift ration,  which  he  never 
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could  cheerfully  fubmit  to ;  and  it  was  within  this  period  that 
he  drew  up  fome  of  the  graveil  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces, 
which  arc  dill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Caefar,  ,by  the  confpiracy  formed  againfl: 
him  by  Brutus  and  Calhus,  Cicero  became  once  more  himfelf. 
By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fubjecliou  to  a 
fuperior,  and  all  uneafinefs  and  indignity  of  managing  a  power, 
which  every  moment  could  opprefs  him.  He  was  without  com- 
petition the  firft  citi^icn  in  Rome,  the  firfl:  in  that  credit  and 
authority  both  with  the  fenatc  and  people  which  great  merit 
and  ferviccs  will  neceiTarily  give  in  a  free  city.  The  confpi- 
rators  confidcred  him  as  fuch,  and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their 
fure  friend  ;  for  they  had  no  founer  killed  Cxfar  in  the  fenate- 
houfc,  which  Cicero  tells  us  he  had  the  pleafurc  to  fee,  than 
Brutus,  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by 
name,  to  congratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 
And  when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with 
the  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 
proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero.  Hence  An- 
tony afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him  in  public  with 
being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  principal  advifer  of  it. 
It  is  evident  indeed  from  feveral  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  an 
expectation  of  fuch  an  attempt  •,  for  he  prophefied  very  early, 
that  Cxfar's  reign  could  not  lail  fix  months,  but  mull  necef- 
farily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or  of  itfelf ;  nay  farther,  he  hoped 
to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it :  for  though  he  had  the  ftridell  friendlhip 
with  the  chief  a£lors,  and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in  him, 
yet  his  age,  character,  and  dignity,  rendered  him  entirely  unfit 
to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  and  to  embark 
himfelf  in  an  affair  fo  dcfperate,  with  a  number  of  men, 
who,  excepting  a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young 
to  be  trufted,  or,  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known 
by  him. 

But  though  Ca;far*s  reign  was  now  indeed  fallen,  yet  Ci- 
pero's  hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed :  and  though 
the  confpiracy  had  fucceeded  againfl  Cvclar,  yet  it  drew  after  it 
^  train  of  confequenccs,  which,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  ended 
in  the  defirud^ion  not  only  of  the  cgmmonwealth,  but  of  even 
Cicero  himfelf.  The  confpirators  had  formed  no  fcheme  be- 
yond the  death  of  Ca^far ;  but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed 
and  amazed  at  what  they  had  done,  as  the  rell  of  the  city  was. 
Their  irrefolution  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  leilure  to 
rccollci)  himfelf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the 
pretence  of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moil  pernicious  ufe ;  amongfl  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  coiitirrnatiop  of  all  C^efar's  aQs,  and 
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iiliy  to  lictrnd  their  lives  and  houics  from  the  violence  of  his 
^>v  and,  viiih  the  rcil  of  the  confpirators,wcrcfoo»  after  obliged 
it  Rome.     Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and 
IS,  not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turit 
c  indolence  of  his  friends.     In  this  retreat  he  had  a  mi  td 
•xcuriion   to  Grtrece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to  his  Ton, 
.  fcnt  about  a  year  before  to    Athens,   to   ftudy 
mder    the  philofophcrs  of  that  place,    and  particularly    un- 
ier  Cratippus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  fc£t.     In  the  mean 
ime  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences   with  his  old 
iricnds  of  the  oppofitc   party,   the   late  minjfters   of  Ca;far*9 
power;  among  whom   were  Hirtius  Panfa,   &c.     There  were 
fe%'eral  rtafons  which  made  it  nccellary  to  thefc   men  to  court 
Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  as  ever.     For  if  the  republic  hap- 
pened to  recover  itfelf,  he  was  of  all  men  the  mod  capable  to 
protcft  them  on  that  fide :  if  not,  the  moft  able  to  aflill  theni 
againd   Antony,  whofe  defigns  and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ftill 
more ;  and,  if  they  muft  have  a  new  mafter,  they  were  difpofed, 
for  the  fake  of  Cxfar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  0£lavius. 
For  this  new  ador  was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage ;  and 
though  hitherto  but  little  confidered,  foon  made  the  firft  figure 
upon  it,   and  drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.     He  had 
been  fent  a  few  months  before  to  Apollonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  uncle  on  his  way  to  the  parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him  :  but  the   news  of  Caefar's  death  foon  brought  hint 
back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himfelf, 
by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends. 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at  this  time ;  and  they 
prefented  O&vius  to  him,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  with 
the  ftrongeft  profeflions  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  that  he 
would  be  governed  entirely  by  his  direclion.     Indeed  Cicerp 
thought  it  neceflary  to  cherifh  and  encourage  06lavius,  if  for 
nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony  :  but 
could  not  yet  be  perfuaded   to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs. 
He  fufpeifted  his  youth  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  he 
had  not  (Irength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony  •,  and  above  all, 
that  he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.     He 
thought  it  impoffible,  he  (hould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and 
was  perfuaded   rather,  that  if  ever  he  got    the  upper    hand, 
his   iincle's  acts  would   be  more  violently  enforced,  and   hi? 
death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himfelf.     And 
when  Cicero   did    confeflt  at  laft   to   unite  himfelf  to  Octa-: 
fius*3    intcrcfts,    it  was  with  no  other   view,   but  to    arm 
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him  with  a  power  fufHcIent  to  opprcfs  Antony,  yet  (o  check- 
ed and  limited,  that  he  (hould  not  be  able  to  opprefs  tlic 
republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  thefe  politics,  he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies 
flill  with  his   ufual  application ;  and  befides  fome  philofophical 
pieces,  now  finiflied  his  book  of  offices,  or  the  duties  of  man, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  a  work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages, 
as  the  moft  perfeft  fyftem  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblefl 
effort  and  fpccimcn  of  what  rcafon  could  do  towards  guiding 
man  through  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.     However,  he 
paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs;  miffed  no  oppor- 
tunities, but  did   every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do 
for  the  recovery  of  the  republic  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  councils  and  authority.     This  appears  from  thofe  memora- 
ble Philippics,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifhed  againll 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity.     But  all 
was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antonyms  army  was  entirely  defeated 
at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made  many  people  imagine  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifncd  ; 
yet  the  death  of  the  confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  a£lion» 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  the  ruin   of  the  republic.      Oflavius  grew 
more  and  more  intra£l:able,  being  perfuadcd  they  owed  their 
fafety  to  him ;  and  every   thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about 
that  dreadful  union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and   Antony,  which 
was  formed  fo  foon  after.     Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Bru- 
tus and  Caffms  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republic :  but,  after  all 
his  repeated  applications,  neither   of  them  fecmed  to  have  en- 
tertained the   lead  thought   of  it.     Yet   notwithftanding  the 
pains  that  he  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftruggle  he  was  making 
in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus,   who  was  naturally 
pecvifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the  un- 
happy turn  of  affairs  in  Italy;  and  judging  of  councils  by  events, 
was  difpofed   at  laft  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him.     He 
charged  him   chiefly,  that  by  a  profufion  of  honours  on  young 
Cxfar,  he  had  infpircd  him  with  an  ambition  incompatible  with 
the  fafcty  of  the  republic,  and  armed  him  with  that  power 
which  he  was  now  employing  to  opprefr.  it :  whereas  the  truth 
?8,  that  by  thcfc  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Casfar 
any  new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
own  vigour  to  the  public  fervicc  and  the  ruin  of  Anrony ;  in 
which  he  fucceedcd  even  beyond  cxpc(flation;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  acci- 
flcnis  which  could  not  be  forefeen.     For  it  is  evident  from  many 
/adts,  that  he  Tj^as  always  jealous  pf  Ca:far  5  and  inflead  of  in- 
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'  —  ^^  -  k  to  lir  auiuuiuv ',  till,  by  the 
At  of  his  hamlS)  and  became 
ivH  be  :na:iagcd  by  luai  any  longjcr. 

( ^  nd  no  fooncr  fettled  the  aiVairs  of  the  citjr,  and 

:o  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  towards 

^   . ..ntony  and  l^pidus ;  who  had  already  paOed 

the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have 
a  perfonal  interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and  dividing 
the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft  themfelvcs. 
The  place  appointed  for  this  interview,  was  a  fmall  ifland 
about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus, 
which  runs  near  to  that  city.  Here  they  met,  and  fpent 
three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjult  the  plan  of  their 
accommodation  :  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  the  three 
ihould  be  invefted  jointly  wich  fupreme  power  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  with  the  title  of  triumvirs,  for  fettling  the  Hate  of 
the  republic  j  that  they  fliould  adt  in  all  cafes  by  common 
confent;  nominate  the  magiftrates  and  governors  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  determine  all  aftairs  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic by  their  fole  will  and  pleafurc,  &c.  The  la  ft  thing  which 
they  adjufted  was,  the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were 
determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers 
tell  us,  occalloned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among 
them  ;  till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his 
beft  friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  colleagues. 
The  whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  300  fenators  and  2000 
knights ;  all  doomed  to  die  for  a  crime  the  moft  unpardonable 
to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  re- 
fer^^ed  the  publication  of  the  general  lift  to  their  arrival  at 
Rome ;  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the 
heads  of  the  republican  party,  about  17  in  all;  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Cicero :  for  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of 
their  union,  and  a  necefTary  facrifice  to  the  comifion  intereft 
of  the  three.  Thofe  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
termined to  deftroy  him,  fmce  his  authority  was  too  great  ta 
be  fuffered  in  an  enemy ;  and  experience  had  ihewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  tufculan  villa  when  he  firft  received  the 
news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in  it.  It 
was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofe 
whom  they  had  deftined  to  deftrudlion,  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But  fome  of 
Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it ; 
upon  which  be  kt  forvj'aid  prcfently  towards  Afturia,  the 
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neared  village  which  he  had  upon  the  fea  ;  where  he  embarked 
in  a  vcflll  ready  for  him,  with  intent  to  tranfport  himfelf  di- 
Tc£\ly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  But  the  winds  being 
crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the  fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he 
had  failed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at 
Circxum,  and  fpent  a  night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and 
irrcfokition.  The  queftion  was,  what  courfe  he  fhould  Iteer  -, 
and  whether  he  fhould  fly  to  Brutus  or  CafTius,  or  to  S.  Pom- 
peius :  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  faid, 
plcafed  him  fo  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  as 
Plurarch  fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe,  in  order  to  leave  tlie 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Caefar's  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude. But  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed  with  him 
lo  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta  ;  where  he  went  again  on  fhore,  to 
repofe  himfelf  in  his  formian  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the  coaft, 
weary  of  his  life  and  the  fea  ;  and  declaring  he  would  die  in 
that  country  which  he  had  fo  often  faved.  Here  he  flept 
foundly  for  feveral  hours ;  though,  as  fome  writers  tell  us,  a 
great  number  of  crows  were  fluttering  all  the  while,  and 
making  a  ftrange  noife  about  his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and 
warn  him  of  the  approaching  fate;  and  that  one  of  them 
made  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed 
clothes  •,  till  his  Haves,  admoniflied  by  this  prodigy,  and  afliamed 
to  fee  brute  creatures  more  follicitous  for  his  fafety  than  them- 
£clves,  forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  fliip,  through  the  private  ways  and  walks 
of  his  woods  ;  having  juft  heard,  that  fokiiers  were  already  come 
into  the  country,  in  quefl  of  him,  and  not  far  from  the  villa.  As 
foon  as  they  were  gone,  the  foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe  ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and 
overtook  him  in  the  wood.  Their  leader  was  one  PopiUus 
Lenas,  a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon  as 
the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelves  to  fight, 
being  refolved  to  defend  their  mafter's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him  down, 
and  to  make  no  refiilance.  1  hen  looking  upon  his  execu- 
tioners with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thrufling  his 
neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them 
do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted.  Upon  which  they 
cut  ofl*  his  head,  and  both  his  hands,  and  returned  with  them 
in  all  hafte  and  great  joy  towards  Rome,  as  the  moft  agreeable 

f)refcnt  which  they  could  carry  to  Antony.     Popilius  charged 
limfelf  with  the  conveyance,  without  refledling  on  the  infamy 
of  carrying  that  head  which  had  favcd  his  own.     He  found 
Antony  iu  the  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of 
4  people  i 
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\  flicwir      '  I  diftancc,  the  fpoils  wiucii 
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ot  a  crown,  and  about  8000I.  tlcrling.  Antony  ordered  the 
head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the  two  hands:  2, 
lad  fpcclaclc  to  the  city  }  and  what  drew  tcnrs  from  every  eye  5 
to  fee  thofc  mangled  members,  which  ufcd  to  exert  them- 
fclvcs  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
,  and  the  liberties  of  the  roman  people,  fo  lamentably 
to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  traitors  !  The  deaths 
of  the  reft,  fays  an  hillorian  of  that  age,  caufcd  only  a  private 
and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's  an  univcrfal  one.  It  was 
a  triumph  over  the  republic  iifclf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
ellablilh  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome.  Antony  confidcred  it 
as  fuch;  and,  fatiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  the  pro- 
fcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  December;  about  ten  days 
from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate :  after  he  had  lived  63 
years,  1 1  months,  and  5  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus),  the  fon  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero :  of 
whom  it  is  the  more  ncccflary  to  give  fome  account,  becaufc 
his  characler  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a  very  difad- 
vantagcous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  injurious  light.  For 
he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and  even  a  proverb  of  dege- 
neracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  enquire  accurately  into  the  fadt, 
wc  (hall  not  find  fufficient  ground  for  fo  fcandalous  a  tradition. 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  article, 
of  TVrcntia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the  confulfliip  : 
that  is,  in  t!ie  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64  years  before 
Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the  eye 
and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imaginable  proofs  both 
of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius;  was  modell,  traceable, 
and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  fiudies,  and  expert  in  his  exercifes : 
fo  that  in  the  pharfalic  war,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  acquired  a 
>jreat  reputation  in  Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding, 
throwing  the  javelin,  and  all  the  other  accompliflbraents  of  a 
young  foldier.  Not  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to 
Athens,  as  we  have  faid,  to  (ludy  under  Cratippus.  Here  in- 
deed, upon  his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome 
irregularity  of  conduct  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made 
his  father  oneafy  :  into  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mafter  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine 
and  pleafure ;  with  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoftulated 
very  feverely  by  letter,  and  discharged  him  from  his  attendance. 
But  the  young  man  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  re- 
called to  his  duty  by  the  I'bmpnftranccs  of  his  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  of  Atticus;  fo  that  his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,  and 
enlarged  his  allowance  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  about  7061. 
per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  principal 
men  of  tlie  place,  as  well  as  his  romaii  friends,  who  had  occa- 
fion  to  vifit  Athens,  are  conilant  and  uniform  in  their  praifes 
M  him.  When  Brutus  ariived  tliere,  he  was  exceedingly  taken 
■with  his  virtue  and  good  principles  :  of  which  he  fent  a  high 
encomium  to  his  fatlier,  and  entruded  him,  though  but  20  years 
old,  with  a  principal  command  in  his  army  :  in  which  he  ac- 
ijulttcd  himfclf  with  a  lingular  reputation  both  of  courage  andcon- 
ducl ;  and  in  feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  ene- 
my, where  he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  ofF  victorious. 
■After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompeyj  who  had  taken  poflclTionof  Sicily  with  a  great 
.army,ana  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was  the  laft 
refuge  of  the  poor  republicans :  wliere  young  Cicero  was  re- 
ceived again  with  particular  honours;  and  continued  fighting 
ilill  in  the  defence  , of  his  country's  liberty;  till  Pompcy,  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  reftoration  of  all  tlic 
profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were  then  in  arms  w^th 
him.  Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his  party :  where  he  lived 
for  fome  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private  nobleman,  remote 
from  all  public  aflairs  *,  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times, 
averfe  to  his  name  and  principles  ;  partly  through  choice, 
and  his  old  zeal  for  the  republican  caufe,  which  he  ftill  i^etained 
to  the  laft.  In  this  uneafy  ftatc,  where  he  had  nothing  to 
roufe  his  virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  he 
funk  into  a  life  of  indolence  and  plcafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine  ;  which  began  to  be  the  falhionable  vice  of  this 
age.  '  ^  '       ^ 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  .compliment,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of  thofc 
magiftrates  who  prefided  over  the  coinage  of  the  public  money: 
in  regard  to  which  there  ft  a  medal  ft  ill  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Appius  Claudius  on  the  other ; 
who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  office.  But  upon  the 
laft  breach  with  Antony,  Auguftus  no  fooner  became  the  fole 
maftcr  of  Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  con- 
fulfliip  :  fo  that  his  letters,  which  brought  the  news  of  the 
?i<Story  at  Adlium,  and  conqueft  of  iEgypt,  were  addreflbd  to 
Cicero  the  conful ;  whp  had  the  pleafure  of  publiflnng  them  to 
the  fenatc  and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that 
decree,  which  ordered  all  ihc  ftatues  and  monuments  of  An- 
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•  licmnijihcii,  niui  tlut  no  pcrfon  of  his  family  (hould 
!  brar  the  name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  tliis  honour 
•IS  mailc  fomc  atonement  for  his  treachery  to 
>  y  giving  the  family  this  opportunity  of  rc- 
g  his  cicith'  upon  Antony,  fixed  the  blame  of  it  alfo 
while  the  people  looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  providen- 
tial, that  the  tinal  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and  fortunes 
fliould,  by  a  (Iratigc  revolution  of  affair?,  be  rcfcrvcd  for  the 
triumph  of  young  Cicero.  tSoon  after  Cicero's  confulfhip,  he 
wa*  madO  procnnful  of  Afia,  or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria  ;  one 
of  the  moll  con  rulcrabU- provinces  of  the  empire:  from  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  him  in  hiftory.  He  died 
probably  foon  after  •,  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  hh 
intemperance,  and  dilUnguiihing  himfclf  in  the  councils  of  the 
ftate.  But  from  the  honours  already  m&ntloncd,  it  is  evident 
that  his  life,  though  blemilhcd  by  lome  Icandal,  yet  was  not 
void  of  dignity ;  and,  amidit  all  the  vices  with  which  he  is 
charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  father's  wit  and 
politenefs.  >. 

There  arc  two  Tories  related  of  him,  which  (hew  that  his 
natural  courage  ancl  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being  fubducd  by 
the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes :  for,  being  in  company 
with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat 
of  wine  and  paffion,  he  threw  a  cup  at  the  head  of  Agrippa ; 
who,  next  to  Auguftus,  bore  the  chief  fway  in  Rome.  He 
was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fome  difpute  in  politics,  or  in- 
fiilt  on  the  late  champions  and  vanquilhed  caufe  of  the  republic. 
At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Afia,  one  Ceftius, 
who  was  afterwards  prxtor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  and  a  re- 
vilcr  of  his  father,  having  the  afflirance  to  come  one  day  to  his 
table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name,  ^nd  underllood 
that  it  was  the  man  who  ufed  to  infult  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  letters,  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  away  and  publicly  whipt.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely  correfpond  with  the  fplendour 
of  his  father's,  it  feems  chargeable  to  his  misfortune,  rather 
than  his  fault;  and  to  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  times,  which 
allowed  no  room  for  the  attainment  of  his  father's  honours, 
or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better 
times,  and  a  free  republic,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo 
eminent  a  fcholar,  or  orator,  or  ftatcfman  as  his  father,  yet 
be  would  have  excelled  him  probably  in  that  character  which 
conferred  a  more  fubllantial  power  and  dazzling  glory,  the 
fame  of  a  brave  and  accomplifhed  general. 

ICIGNANl  (Carlo),  bom  at  Bologna,  anno  1628.  His 
!icr,  Pompeo  Cignani,  obferving  hi*  fon  defign  aft^r  the  bcft 
....     .     „ 
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pi£lures  in  lus  cabinet,  readily  faw  the  ability  he  would  one  liay 
difplay  in  that  art ;  and  Baptifta  Cairo,  a  bolognefe  painter, 
firft  cultivated  this  fprouting  genius,  which  grew  up  in  the 
fchool  of  Alb.ino,  who  always  loved  him  as  his  own  fon,  and 
declared  every  where  that  he  would  be  the  grcatefl  fupport  of 
his  fchool.  His  reputation  being  now  raifed,  he  was  fent  for 
to  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Farma,  and  many  other  places,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  protection  of  many  noblemen  and 
others ;  duke  Francis  Farnefe  pre  lied  him  to  receive  the  title 
of  count  and  knighthood,  which,  through  modefly,  he  had  re- 
fufcd  the  pope  and  feveral  other  princes.  In  his  works  are 
found  a  frefhnefs  and  force  of  pencil,  a  lightnefs  of  hand,  an 
admirable  compofition,  a  correclnefs  of  defign,  gracefulnefs, 
mellownefs,  fertility  of  genius,  an  eafe  in  fpreading  his  dra- 
peries ;  in  a  word,  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moil  graceful 
painters  :  above  all  things,  he  attached  himfclf  to  exprefs  the 
pafTions  of  the  foul  in  his  characters.  '1  he  new  manner  h« 
had  formed  was  from  Guido  and  Carravaggio,  without  lofing 
fight  of  the  gtaces  of  Correggio.  He  is  reproached  with  fini(h- 
ing  his  pictures  fo  much,  that  he  dcllroyed  the  fpirit  of  them; 
that  his  colouring  was  too  Itrong,  and  gave  his  figures  fo 
much  relief,  that  they  were  not  united  with  the  grounds :  he 
was  alfo  generally  looked  upon  as  properer  to  paint  virgins  and 
half  figures  than  hiftorical  fubjeds.  His  death  happened  at 
Forli»  anno  1719- 

CIMABUE  (Giovanni),  a  renowned  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1240,  and  was  the  firll  who  revived  the  art  of 
paintinc  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  a 
lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to  fchool,  in  order  to  learn 
the  belles  lettres  of  thole  times ;  but  inftead  of  minding  his 
books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpcnd  all  his  time  in  drawing  the 
figures  of  men,  or  horfes,  or  the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  back- 
fidc  of  his  books.  The  fine  arts  having  been  extinCt  in  Italy, 
ever  fince  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Flo- 
rence had  fent  at  that  time  for  painters  out  of  Greece  to  rellore 
painting  in  Tufcany.  Cimabue  was  their  firfl  difclple :  for 
following  his  natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  fcliool,  and 
pafs  whole  days  with  thofe  painters,  to  fee  them  work,  tiig 
father,  perceiving  what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with 
the  Greeks  to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he 
fell  to  bufinefs,  and  foon  furpafl'cd  his  mailers  both  in  defign 
and  colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  (Irength  and  freedom 
to  his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive ;  and  though  ht 
wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  (hadows,  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpeClive,  and  in  divert 
other  particulars  but  indifferently  accompliflicd,  yet  the  foun- 
4<itioa  wliich  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  entitled  him  to 
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Ac  name  of  i)ic  "  father  of  the  firft  age,  or  infancy  of  modern 
painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofc  times,  in 
frcfco  and  in  dillcmpcr ;  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  being  not 
then  dlfcovercd.  lie  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Florence, 
f(  >,       ^  arc  yet  remaining:  but,  as  his  fame  began  to 

f|         ,  ^  fcut  for  to  many  remote  places,  and  amonjr  the 

reit  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Francis.  , There  in  the  lower  church,  in  company  with  thofc 

eek  painters,  hr  painted  fomc  of  the  cieling  and  the  fides 
of  the  church,  with  the  (lories  of  the  lives  of  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Francis;  in  all  which  he  fo  far  out-did  his  coadjutors, 
that,  taking  courage,  he  rcfolved  to  paint  by  himfelf,  and  under- 
took the  upper  church  in  frefco.  Being  returned  to  Florence, 
he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sancla  Maria  Novella,  where  he 
went  firft  to  fchool,  a  great  piece  of  our  Lady,  which  is  (till  to 
be  feen  between  the  chapel  of  the  Rucillai  and  that  of  the 
Bardi  di  Vernia ;  and  which  was  the  biggeft  pidure  that  had 
been  feen  in  thofc  days.  The  connoilfeurs  fay,  that  one 
may  even  now  difcern  in  it  the  greek  manner  of  his  firft 
mailers,  though  bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern 
method  of  painting.  It  excited  however  fo  much  wonder  in  the 
people  of  thofc  times,  that  it  was  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe 
to  the  church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  proce(rion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  for  it. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  while  Cimabue  was  doing  this  piece 
in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  Sr.  Peter,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Naples,  came  through  Florence,  where,  being  received 
with  all  polTible  demonftrations  of  refpecl,  the  magiftrates, 
imong  other  entertainments,  carried  him  to  fee  this  piece. 
And  becaufe  nobody  had  yet  feen  it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence 
waited  upon  him  thither,  and  with  fuch  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, that  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Al- 
Icgri,  that  is,  the  Merry  Suburb ;  which  name  it  has  retained 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alfo  a  great  architeft  as  well  as  painter,  and 
r)ncerned  in  the  fabric  of  San£la  Maria  del  Fior  in  Florence; 
during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  60  years, 
he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and  among  the  reft  Ghiotto, 
who  proved  an  excellent  mafter.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo  much  outdone  by  his  fcholar 
Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is. 
Cimabue's  picture  is  (lill  to  be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of 
Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel-houfe  of  Sancla  Maria  Novella, 
made  in  profile,  in  the  hiftofy  of  faith.     It  is  a  figure  which  has 
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a  lean  face,  a  little  icrl  beard,  in  point*,  with  a  capuchf,  or 
monk's  hood  upon  hiii  head,  after  the  fafliion  of  thofe  times : 
and  the  figure  next  to  him  is  Sin>on  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew 
his  own  pirture  by   the  help  of  two  looking  gbfles. 

CIOFANI  (lliiKCULEs),  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo,  publifhcd 
annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  1578,  to*  which  he 
prefixed  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a  defcriprion  of  the  country  of 
Sulmo.  It  is  faid,  that  the  honour  which  Ciofani  afTumed  to 
himfelf  upon  being  the  countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to 
undertake  his  connnentaries  upon  this  poet ;  and  that  the 
hearty  inclination  with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  talk, 
contribiTted  not  a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  (o  well  in  it. 
Paul  Mauritius  fays,  that  his  notes  upon  the  Metamorphofis  are 
full  of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Istin. 
Muretus  has  pafled  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  Sciiliger 
fays  in  general  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid  •,  and  adds,  what 
is  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeil  man.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modell  as  well  as  a  very 
judkcious  and  learned  man ;  ready  to  commend  others,  but  an 
enemy  to  cenfurc.  His  annotations  upon  Ovid  were  printed  at 
firft:  in  a  feparate  volume  by  themfcWcs  ;  but  they  have  fince 
been  difperfed  anrvong  others,  fomc  of  them  at  leall,  in  die  va- 
liorum  editions  of  that  author. 

CIPRIANI.     See  Cyi'riani. 

CIRO-FKRRI,  painter  and  afrchltccH:,  born  at  Rome  in  1634^ 
was  k)aded  with  honours  by  Alexander  VII.  by  his  three  fuc- 
ceflurs,  and  other  princes.  The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  engaged 
him  to  fniifli  the  works  which  Peter  di  Corrona,  his. mailer,  had 
left  imperfect  :  in  which  the  difcipk:  came  off  with  honour. 
His  grand  ityle,  his  judicioud  cojnpofition,  hi^  happy  genius, 
will  always  fecure  admiration  to  his  works,  which  would  have 
been  better  deferved  if  he  had  given  more  animation  and  va- 
TiGty  to  his  charadcrs.  Ciro-Ferri  died  at  Rome  in  168(^1,  ai 
the  age  of  51;. 

CL'\GE'rr  (William)  an  englrih  divine,  was  borrt  at  Si* 
Edmund's  Bury,  Stiffolk,  1646-,  and  educated  at  the  frce-fchoo* 
there  under  Dr.  'rhomaii  Stephens,. who  wrote  notes  on  Statius. 
He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  in  1659^ 
wjien  he  was  not  full  13  years  of  age,  and  took  hki  degrees  in. 
arta  regularly »  ending  with  that  ot  I).  1").  in  1683.  His  krii  ap- 
pearance m  the  world  was  at  his  own  native  tows  of  St.  Ed- 
njund's  Buiy,  where  Jie  was  chofen  oiui  of  the  preachers,  and 
continued  fuch  for  fcycn  years.  Then  be  removed  to  GrayV 
Inn,.  London,  and  wis  eletlcTJ  preacher  to  that  Itonourable  fo-. 
clety  upon  the  firit  vacancy.  Iklid'es  this  employment,  whiclv 
Ke   held  as  iQng  a^  he   hved^  lie  was  prefcuteU  Uy  the  lord 
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Itecpcr  North,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  wife,  to  the  reOory 
cf  Foraham  Royai  in  Buckiitghamnitrc,  into  which  he  wai 
■  "'■  cd  in  i<S8;.  He  was  Icclurtr  alfo  of  S.iint  Mirhacl 
.\v,  to  whidi  he  was  elected  by  that  narifli  upon  th^ 
ficaih  of  Dr.  Henjamin  Cal;iiny  }  and  Dr.  Sharps  aftcrwani* 
arclibifhop  of  York,  in  liis  preface  to  Clapett's  fcrfiions,  fays^ 
that  "  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fucecflively  Icdureri 
of  one  pariih,  nor  was  ever  any  pavifli  kinder  to  two  icclurcrs.** 
He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  in  it88,  and  his  wife  died  i3  days  after  liim  of  the 
fame  diltemper.  He  liad  many  great  as  well  as  good  qualiticg, 
fo  that  the  untimclinefs  of  his  death  made  him  jullly  lamented. 
Dr.  Sharp  has  given  him  a  noble  character:  and  blHiop  Burnet 
has  ranked  him  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men  whofiC 
lives  and  labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  rcfcue  the  church 
from  tlic  reproaches  wliich  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon 
it.  It  mud  no;  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofc  eminent 
divines  who  made  tlie  (land  againlt  popery  in  tlie  reign  of 
James  II. 

After  his  deceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas  Clagett  piiblifhcd 
four  volumes  of  his  fermoiis :  the  iirll  in  1689,  the  third  ami 
fourth  not  till  1720.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  thefe  fer- 
nions  was  greatly  admired  bv  queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  firfl: 
volume,  upon  Job  ii.  ro.  *"'  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  Ihall  we  not^ receive  evil  ?"  This  the  pious  queen 
defired  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a  little 
before  her  deceafe.  It  was  compofed  by  the  learned  author 
Upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juil  before;  and 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  he  made. 

CLAGE  IT  (Nicholas),  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  not  only  by 
poblifhing  the  fermons  of  his  deccafed  brother,  as  we  have  juH: 
obfcrved,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets  of  his  own,  which 
fhewed  injrenuity  and  learning,  though  not  equal  to  his  bro- 
ther's. He  was  born  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  16^4,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  fchool  there  under  Edward  Lees,  who  publiihed 
felecl  dialogues  of  Lucian,  a  greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Chrifb  college  Cambridge  in  167 1,  regularly  took  hit 
degrees  in  arrs,  and  in  1704  commenced  D.  D.  Upon  his  bro- 
ther's removal  to  Gray's-inn,  he  was  elecfted  in  his  room,  1680- 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's  in  Riiry;  in  which  Ration  he  continued 
near  46  years,  He  was  not  m  the  mean  time  without  other 
preferment.  In  1683  he  was  inflituted  to  the  rectory  of  Thurlrt 
Parva  ;  and  in  1 693,  n^ade  archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  by  Moord 
then  bifhop  of  Nor^vich-  He  had  alfo  the  re£lory  of  Hitchan^ 
in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  inilituted  in  1 707.  He  died  Jeiti, 
172-' J  and  amonj  other  children  left  Nichol<^s,  v^ho  was  af^ 
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tcrwards  bifliop  of  Exeter.  He  publifhed  fcveral  fermons  and 
pamphlets. 

CLAIRAULT  (Alexis),  of  the  french  academy  of  Sciences, 
was  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe.  He 
read  to  the  academy  in  1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old, 
^  Memoir  upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  and  fupported  the  character  of  which  he  thus  laid  the 
foundation,  by  various  publications  from  time  to  time.  He 
publifhed,  i.  Elcmens  dc  geometric,  1741,  in  8vo.  2.  tie* 
mens  d'algebre,  1746,  in  8vo.  3.  Thcoric  de  la  figure  de  1^ 
tcrrc,  1743,  in  8vo.  4.  Tables  de  la  luiie,  1754,  in  8vo.  Hq 
was  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  which  he  fur- 
nifhed  with  many  excellent  extracls.  He  died  in  1765.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  academicians  who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  de- 
termine the  figure  of  the  earth. 

CLANCY  (Dr.  Michael),  who  was  educated  in  the  phyfic 
line  at  Trinity  College,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  HeHham,went 
to  Rheims  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  where  he  got  acquainted 
with  the  famous  M.  Montefquieu,  and  lived  feveral  years  in 
great  intimacy  with  that  learned  gentleman,  who  recommended 
pim  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  when  lord  lieutenant.  Lofing 
his  fight  before  he  could  regularly  engage  in  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profefTion,  his  excellency  fettled  a  confiderable  penfion  on  him; 
;ind  he  fome  time  after  got  a  latin  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  with  a 
good  endowment.  Befides  the  comedy  of  the  Sharper,  which 
was  a£led  three  nights  at  Smock  Alley  in  1737,  he  was  author 
of  Hermon  prince  pf  Choraea,  or  the  Extravagant  Zealot,  a£l:e4 
at  Dublin,  and  printed  at  London  in  1746  ;  of  a  latin  poem, 
Templum  Veneris,  five  Amorum  rhapfodiaej  and  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  two  vols.  1746. — ^The  tragedy  of  CEdipus  was 
a6led  for  his  benefit  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  in  which  he  per- 
formed with  applaufe  the  chara£ler  of  blind  Tirefias, 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  celebrated  for  his  Ikill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Bracklcy  in  Norchamptonfhire,  and  be- 
came a  (Indent  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1638,  when  he 
was  only  15  years  ojd.  He  refided  in  that  univerfity  three  years, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about 
to  be  garrifoned  fpr  the  ufe  of  Charles  I :  but  after  the  fur- 
render  of  that  place  to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  col- 
lege, fubmitted  to  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in 
being ;  ^nd  the  fame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  firft  architypo-^ 
graphus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encouragement  in 
that  ofiicc,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlcfliip  of  the  civil 
law,  when  it  iliould  become  vacant,  given  to  him,  and  to  hi$ 
fucceflbrs  ii^.tlia^  p^ce  fqr  ever.     In  1650  he  was  mafter  pf  ^ 
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boarding-fchool  at  Iflington  near  London,  during  his  continu- 
tncc  at  winch  place  he  lent  an  alhUinj;  hand  towards  tlic  corrc£l- 
ing  and  publilhing  the  Polyglott  Bible.  In  1658  he  returned  a 
fccond  time  to  the  univcrfity  •,  and,  forcfccing  the  death  of  him 
wlio  held  the  fupcrior  bcadlelhip  of  law,  was  eleftcd  architypo- 
graphus  May  the  14th  that  year,  and  on  the  79th  fuperior  beadle 
of  the  civil  law  ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  hit 
death,  which  liappencd  Dec.  27,  if^6^. 

He  was  well  verfed  in  greek  and  latin  literature,  and  liad 
alfo  an  Aincommon  ikill  in  the  oriental  languages.  His  workg 
are  as  follow:  i.  Vari«  ledtiones  Sc  obfervationes  in  chaldaicam 
paraphrafim  :  thcfe  are  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  beginning  at  page  17th,  2.  Sclentia  metrica  Si  rhyth- 
mica  •,  feu  tradtatus  de  profodia  arabica  ex  authoribus  prohatifli- 
mis  eruta.  And  3.  Septimum  bibliorum  polyglottum  volumen 
cum  verfionibus  antiqniifimis,  non  chaldaica  tantum,  fed  fyria- 
cis,  xthiopicis,  copticis,  arabicis,  perficis  contextum.  He  alfo 
tranflated  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, Paraphrafles  Chaldxus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  ;  which 
book  Dr.  Edmund  Caftell  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that 
elaborate  work.  Clarke  alio  took  great  pains  upon  the  hebrew 
text,  chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  which  lad  he  tranflated  into  latin  ;  and  there  goes  alfo 
under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  hebrew  into  latin  of  another 
piece,  intituled  The  Mifchna  of  the  firft  Maflbreth  or  tra£l  of 
the  T  almud,  called  Beracoth. 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel),  a  very  celebrated  cnglifli  divine, 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  efq.  alderman  of  Norwich,  and 
one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years ;  and 
born  there  0£1:.  11,  1675.  He  was  inftru£\ed  in  clalFical  learn- 
ing at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town  •,  and  in  1 69 1  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  abilities 
ii)on  began  to  difplay  themielves.  Though  the  philofophy  of 
dcs  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  eflablifhed  philofophy  of  the  uni- 
vcrfity, yet  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  9 
and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  exer- 
cife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion  taken  from  it.  He  greatly 
contributed  to  the  eftabliihment  of  the  newtonian  philofophy 
by  an  excellent  tranflation  of,  and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  phyfics, 
which  he  finiflied  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem 
of  natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univerfity, 
was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether  upon  cartcfian 
principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into  latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new 
tranflation,  and  added  to  it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudents 
infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  to  other  aud  truer  notions,  than  could 
kc  found  there. 
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Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  j  andi  in  order 
to  fit  himftlf  for  the  ficrcd  funclioa,hc  ftudtcd  the  old  teftamcnt 
in  the  original  licbrcw,  the  new  in  the  original  greek,  and  the 
primitive  clirirtian  writers.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  Moore  hiOiop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his 
ConRant  friend  and  patrosi.  The  next  year,  which  was  i6q8, 
"VVhifton  being  coll^ttd  by  the  billiop  to  the  living  of  Loweftoff 
in  buflblk,  refigned  his  cliaplainlhip,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Clarke  •,  who  lived  for  near  1 2  years  in  thia  ili^tjon  with  all  the 
freedoms  of  a  brother  and  an  equal  rather  than  as  an  inferior. 
The  bifhop  clleemed  him  highly,  while  he  lived;  and  at  his  death 
gave  him  the  highcft  proof  of  his  confidence  in  him,  by  leaving 
loLely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his  family:  a  truft  which 
Clarke  executed  very  faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  fatisfa£tion 
of  every  perfon  concerned.  In  1699  he  publiflied  two  treatifes} 
one  intituled,  *'  Three  practical  cfiiiys  on  baptifm,  confirmation, 
and  repentance  ;'*  the  other,  "  vSome  reflections  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the  canon  of 
the  new  teiiament.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend."  I'he  author  of 
the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous  Toland.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  efl'ays.  The  refle£lions  upon 
Amyntor  were  publifhcd  m  ithout  a  name  ;  but  have  fince  been 
added  to  his  letter  to  Dodwcll,  &e.  In  1701  he  publifhcd  a  pr- 
laphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  •,  which  was  followed 
in  170Z  by  the  paraphrafes  upon  the  gofpcls  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  and  foon  after  by  a  3d  volume  upon  St.  John.  They 
were  afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols.  Svo;  and  have  been 
fo  unlverfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
fcegun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  Ads  of  the  Apolllcs,  immediately 
after  the  others  were  publifhcd,  and  had  gone  through  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  new  teflament,  but  fomething  accidentally- 
interrupted  the  execution  ;  "  and  it  is  now/'  fays  bilhop  Hoadly, 
<*  only  to  be  lamented,  that  any  thing  firlt  diverted  him  from  it  •, 
or  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  refume  and 
complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friends  often  prefl'ed 
upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fometimes  anfwer,  that  it 
was  made  lefs  ncceflary  by  the  labours  of  feveral  worthy  and 
learned  perfon?,  fince  the  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four 
gofpel? '^ 

Mean  while  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  gavqhim  the  re£lory 
of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procurctl  for  him  a  parilh  in  that- 
city  V  axid  thcfe  he  icrvcd  himfelf  in  that  ^eafon  when  the  bilhop 
tciidjed  iit  NorwigJv  l^^  preaching  ,\\  firll  was  without  notcs»- 
aJid  fo  conti^iucd  to  be,  till  he  w.is  reel  or  of  St.  J.aipes's.  In 
470^  he  vi%is  appointed  to  preaehBoyje's  Iciftijre  i  and  tlie  fub- 
jecl  he  chofe  was,  "  1  he  being  and 'attributes.  9f  C^od,"  He^ 
i  fuccecdc4 
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fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  fxvt  fuch  high  fatififa^lion,  that 
he  was  appoiniini  to  preach  ihc  lame  lc£lurc  the  next  year  ;  when 
he  cht^fc  tor  hxs  fubjcd\,  "  The  cvitlcnces  of  natural  and  reveal- 
ed rilii;ion."  Thclc  fcrmons  were  iirll  printed  in  two  diftinii 
v  > :  the  former  in  1 705,  the  latter  in  1 706.     'riiey  have 

i  ji  printed  in  one  volume.    Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to 

dixlurc,  til  \*c  **,  every  chriftian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteera 
thcfe  tcrmons  as  his  treafure,  fince  they  contain  the  true 
ftrcngth  not  only  of  natural,  but  of  revealed  religion."  They 
have  paQcd  through  feveral  editions.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  were 
:idded  fcvcr.il  letters  to  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Glouceder- 
(hire,  relating  to  the  demonllration  of  the  being  and  attributes, 
with  the  doner's  anfwers.  This  gentleman  was  Butler,  after- 
wards bifliop  of  Durham.  In  the  fixth  edition  was  added,  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  conne<^ion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  old 
tcrtament,  and  the  application  of  them  to  Chrill :  and  an  anfwcr 
to  a  feventh  letter  concerning  the  argument  Ii  priori.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the 
\    '  I  attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controverfy  to  arife, 

^  ,il  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  Law,  Jackfon,  and 

others,  for  tJieir  authors ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Clarke  hira- 
felf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  Whifton  tells  us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovered 
our  author  to  have  been  looking  into  the  primitive  writers,  and 
to  fufpcvfl  that  the  athanafian  doclrine  of  the  trinity  was  not 
the  dodrine  of  thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,"  fays  he,  "  Mr. 
Newton  had  given  Mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimation  of  that  na- 
ture, for  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time ;  or  whether  it  arofe 
from  fome  enquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not  dire£lly  know; 
though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  1  remember  to  have 
heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  athanafian  creed  in  his  pa* 
rifti,  at  or  near  Norwich,  but  once ;  and  that  was  only  by  mif« 
take,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed  by  the  rubric."  In 
1706  he  publiflied  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwcll ;  wherein  all  the 
arguments  in  his  cpiilolary  difcourfe  againft  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  are  particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fa- 
thers, to  whom  Mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that 
matter  truly  reprefcnted.  Bifliop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  thi« 
letter  he  anfwered  Mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
M'ith  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  do£lrines  were 
fixed,  that  it  gave  unlverfal  fatisfaclion.  But  this  controverfy 
did  not  Uop  here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dotlwcil,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the 
rilfputc,  and  indeed  fccmcd  to  produce  all  that  could  poflibly  be 
faid  againit  the  immaierial/ty  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty 

I  of  human  ackions.     Thi&  enlarged  the  (cene  of  the  difpute  ;  into 
whic4 
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which  our  author  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clcar- 
nefs  and  demonllr.uion,  as  at  once  (hewed  him  greatly  fupehor 
to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phyfical  knowledge ;  and 
made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had 
happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  lirong 
rcafoning  and  perfpicuity  of  exprellion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfcure  fubicci.  "  And  I 
am  perfuaded,"  continues  thebifnop,  "that  as  what  he  has  written 
in  this  controverfy,  compreliends  the  little  that  the  antients 
had  faid  well,  and  adds  iUll  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  ap- 
peared before,  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it 
will  remain  the  ftandard  of  good  fewfe  on  that  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon  one 
of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter  to  Dodvvell  vias  foon 
followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four  feveral  letters  to  the 
author  of  a,  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell ;  contain- 
ing fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonftration  of  the  immate- 
riality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  Mr  Clarke's  anfwer 
to  his  late  epiilolary  difcourfe,  &c.  'Jliey  were  afterwards  all 
printed  together  ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Toland*s  Amyntor  added 
to  them.  In  the  midll  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
ihew  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  ftudies,  and  exa£t 
knowledge  and  fkill  in  them.  And  his  natural  atlection  and 
capacity  for  thefe  lludies  were  not  a  little  improved  by  the 
friendfhip  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  5  at  whofe  requell  he  tranilated 
his  Optics  into  latin  in  J706.  With  this  verfion  fir  Ifaac  was 
fo  highly  pleafed,  that  lie  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of  500!. 
or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five  children. 

This  fame  year  alfo,  bifliop  Moore,  who  had  long  formed  a 
dcfign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoufly,  procured  for  him  the 
Fcdory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  •,  and  foon 
after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  queen  Anne.  She  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in 
ordinary;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the 
requell  of  the  bilhop,  prefented  him  to  the  recftory  of  St.  James's 
WeftminfU'r,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1709.  From  this  time 
he  left  off  preachitig  without  notes,  and  made  it  his  bufincfs  to 
compofe  nnd  write  down  as  accurate  fermons  as  he  could,  that 
they  might  hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  a«  he  wifhed 
them  to  be  from  the  pulpit.  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  (la- 
tion,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercifc  which 
he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioufly  admired. 
The  queftions  which  he  maintained  were  fhefe :  i.  Nullum 
fidei  chriftiame  dogma,  in  facris  fcripturis  traditum,  eft  re6tai 
rationi  diiTcntancum  :  that  is,  No  article  of  the  chrillian  faith, 
delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon. 
2»  Sine  aiflionum  humanarum  libertate  mil  la  potcit  efle  religio : 
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that  14,  Without  the  librriy  of  human  a£lion8  there  can  be  no 
religion.  His  thclis  was  upon  iJic;  firlt  of  thcfe  queftionst 
which  being  thoroughly  fiftcd  by  that  mod  acute  difputant  pro- 
fcflbr  Juincs,  he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfc  lur  near  half  an  hour,  with  lb  little  hefitation,  that  many 
of  the  auditors  declared  thcnifclvcs  alloniflicd  ;  and  owned,  that 
if  thev  had  not  been  within  fight  of  him,  they  (liould  have  fup- 
pofed  him  to  have  read  every  word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After 
this,  througli  the  courfe  of  the  fyllogidical  difputation,  he 
guarded  fo  well  againll  the  arts,  which  the  profcflor  was  a  com- 

?ilete  malker  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  grcatell  difficulties 
uch  an  objector  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled  him  {o  clofc  and 
hard  with  clear  and  inielli}];ible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  there 
never  was  fuch  a  confli£l  heard  in  thofc  fchools.  The  profeflbr, 
who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  difputation,  "  Profeclo  me  probe  cxercuiili," 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fulHciently ;"  and 
the  members  of  the  univerfity  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed 
they  well  might,  that  a  man  even  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after 
an  abfcnce  of  fo  many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufmefs  of 
quite  another  nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  exercife  liad  been  his  conltant  employ- 
ment;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  exprelhon,  as  if  he 
had  been  aceuflomcd  to  no  other  language  in  converfation  but 
latin.  The  fame  year,  1 709,  he  revifed  and  corrected  Whilton's 
tranflation  of  the  Apoftolical  Conflitutions  into  englifh.  Whif- 
ton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly  upon  other 
things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable  of  being  alfo  a  critic 
in  words  and  languages,  he  defired  his  great  friend  and  great 
critic  IDr.  Clarke  to  revife  that  tranflation  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind 
^s  to  agree  to. 

In  17 12  he  publifhed  a  moft  beautiful  and  pompous  edition 
of  Cxfar's  commentaries,  adorned  with  elegant  fculptures.  It 
was  printed  in  17 12,  fol. ;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  "  at  a  time," 
fays  bifliop  Hoadly,  "  when  his  unequalled  victories  and  fuc^ 
cefles  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheft  pitch  abroad,  and  lelTened 
his  intereft  and  favour  at  home."  In  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  doctor  took  particular  care  of  the  punctuation.  In  the  anno- 
tations, he  fele£ted  what  appeared  the  belt  and  moil  judicious  in 
former  editors,  ^^ith  fome  corrections  and  emendations  of  his 
own  interfperfed. 

The  fame  year,  17 12,  he  publiOied  his  celebrated  book  inti- 
tuled, "  The  fcripture  do£trine  of  the  trinity,  &c."  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  is,  a  coUeClion  and  explica-i 
tion  of  all  the  texts  in  the  new  teftament,  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  tlie  foregoing  dodrinc  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  an4  explained  in  particular  i^n4  dillinct  propofi- 
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tions ;  and  in  the  third,  the  principnl  paiTa^es  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  Kngiund,  relating  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  trinity, 
are  confidcred.  Hp.  Hondly  applauds  our  author's  method  of 
proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a 
point :  **  He  knew,"  fays  he,  **  and  all  men  3grc<rd,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  n^ere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire  into 
his  clofet,  and  fct  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge  a  pbufible  hypo- 
thefis,  which  might  fit  eafdy  upon  his  mind.  He  had  not  re- 
couife  to  ahllracl  and  metaphyfical  rcafoniiip:*  to  cover  or  pa- 
tronize any  fyftcm  he  might  have  embraced  hcfore.  Jj'ut,  as  a 
chrillian,  he  laid  open  the  new  teltament  before  him.  He 
learchcd  out  every  text,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  thre5 
perfons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ufcd  about  every  one  of  them  j  and  hy 
the  befl  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  aiul  by  his  ikill  in  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about 
every  pcrfon,  and  what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
truth,  he  publiflicd  under  the  title  of  *  J  lie  Scripture  Dodrinc 
of  the  Trinity.'  **  I  am  far,''  adds  the  billiop,  "  from  taking 
upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  dilHcult  a  quellion  between  him 
and  thofe  wlio  made  replies  to  him  ;  but  this  I  hope  I  mav  be 
allowed  to  fay,  that  every  chrilHan  divine  and  layman  ought  to 
pav  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  of  the  new 
tciUmeiit,  by  which  at  lafi:  it  mull  be  decided,  on  which  fide 
foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie."  Whillon  informs  us, 
that  fome  time  before  the  publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a 
mcflage  fent  to  him  from  lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  queeo 
Anne's  miniftcrs,  importing,  "  that  the  affairs  of  the  public 
"were  with  uHliculry  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  were 
for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeaionable  time  for  the 
publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a  great  noifeand  diilurb- 
ance  ;  and  that  therefore  they  defircd  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter 
opportunity  fhould  offer  itfclf:"  which  meffage,  fays  he,  the 
do£lor  paid  no  regard  to,  but  went  on,  according  to  the  di£\ates 
of  his  own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book.  The 
minillers  however  were  very  right  in  their  conjectures  ;  for  the 
work  made  noife  and  dilhubance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  ffrcat 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 
Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all  which  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  occafioned  :  it  made  its  author  obnoxious 
to  the  power  ecclcfiaitical,  and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their  complaint  w;js  fent  to 
the  upper  houfe  June  2,  1714.  Juno  4,  the  bifhopa  returned 
for  anfwer,  "  that  they  approved  the  zeal  of  the  lower  houfe, 
thoujj:ht  they  had  juil  caufe  of  complaint,  and  would  take  it  in- 
(0  tlicir  coi{fidcr<»tion  r  aud,  or^  the   nth,  fent  9i  meffage  to 
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tlicm,  illrcffliiig  an  cxtTa6\  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the 
books  complaiiial  of.  ^  ii  the  23d  the  laid  cxtradl  was  laid 
bt  fore  ihc  biiliopji.  The  doilor  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extract, 
v^Aicd  June  26,  whkh,  it  fccms,  was  prcfciitcd  to  Ionic  of  tlic 
b!i!5opsi  but»  for  roafoiis  unknown,  not  laid  before  the  houfe. 
Aticr  this,  there  appearing  in  ahnoll  the  wliolc  uppor  houfe  a 
great  difpofition  to  prevent  ifiillMUions  and  divifioui.,  by  coming 
to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to 
lay  before  the  lioufe  a  paper  dated  July  2. 

After, this  pajHrr  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  being  ap- 
prchcnfive  that,  if  it  (hould  be   publinicd  fcpuratcly,  as  after- 
'^jK:ne«l,  withou:  any  true  account  of  tlie  preceding  and 
I  ^  eircumllances,  it  might  be  liable  to  be  mifundcrllood 

a  lome  particulars,  hecaufcd  an  explanation,  dated  July  5,  to 
be  prefented  to  the  billiop  of  London,  tlie  next  time  the  upper 
houfe  met :  fctting  forth,  "  That  whereas  the  paper  laid  before 
their  lordfhips  the  Friday  before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want 
of  time,  not  drawn  up  with  fuflleitnc  exuclnefs,  he  thought 
himfelf  indif^Kufably  obliged  in  conleicncc  to  ucquaint  tlieir 
]ordliiips,  that  he  did  iM>t  mean  thereby  to  relracl  any  thing  he 
had  written,  but  to  declare  that  the  opinion  fet  forth  at  large 
in  hi>  Scripture  l)o<£lrine,  &c.  is,  that  the  iSon  was  eternally  be- 
gotten by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible  power  and  will  of  the 
k  Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring  he  did  not  intend  to  write 
any  more  concerning  the  doclrine  of  the  trinity,  he  did  not 
preclude  himfelf  from  a  liberty  of  making  any  inoffcnfive  cor- 
lecUons  in  his  former  books,  if  they  (houid  come  to  another 
edition,  or  from  vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  m'lfreprefenta- 
tions  or  afperfions,  which  might  polFrbly  hereafter  be  caft  uporx 
him,  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy.'*  After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  K'folved,  July  5,  to  proceed 
no  farther  upon  the  excracl  laid  before  them  by  the  lower 
!»t»ufc  ;  and  ordered  Dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be  entered  in  the 
afl>  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not  fo  fatisfied,  re- 
folved,  July  7,  that  the  paper  fubfcribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
communicated  to  them  by  ihc  bil)»ops,  does  not  contain  in  it 
any  reeantation  of  the  lieretical  afler.ions  and  oflcnfive  paiTagea 
complaii^ed  of  in  their  reprcfentation,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duced In  their  extra£l ;  nor  gives  fuch  fati<^fa6\ion  for  the  great 
fcandal  occafioned  thereby,  as  ought  to   put  a  Hop  to  any  fur- 

Ilher  examination  and  ceiifure  thereof.  Thus  ended  this  affair  ; 
ihc  moll  authentic  account  of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  inti- 
Ituled,  "  An  a|Hdi>gy  lor  Dr.  Clarke,  containing  an  account  of 
^c  late  procecdiugii  in  convocation,  upon  his  writings  concern- 
idgihe  trinity,  1714,  ^vo."*  It  was  written,  Whillon  tells  us, 
hy  3  worthy  clergyman  rn  ^^e  coimtry,  a  common  friend  of  his 
and  Dr.  Clarke**  i  and  conlaiiiJ  true  copies  of  the  original  pa- 
pers 
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pers  relating  to  tlic  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and  l^t** 
Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dodor  himfclf,  and  occafioned  by 
his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  condud"l :  which  let- 
ter, with  Dr.  Clarke's  unfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology.  The 
fcripture  dodrine  of  the  trinity,  as  we  have  obfcrved,  was  firil 
publlQied  in  1712;  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond  edition,  with 
many  alterations,  in  17  19;  and  there  has  been,  fince  his  death, 
a  third  edition,  with  very  great  additions,  left  under  the  doc- 
tor's hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs.  Bp.  Hoadly  afl'ures 
us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  Clarke  to  have  re- 
trained his  notions  concerning  the  trinity,  that,  *'  frpr-  the  time 
of  publl living  this  book  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no 
rcafon,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which 
he  there  profefied." 

In  1715  and  17  16  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz, relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  colle<?lion  of  the    papers,  which  palled  between 
them,    was   puhllfhed  in  1717  *,  and  remarks  upon  a  book,  in- 
tituled, "  A  philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty,** 
2vo.     The  letters  from  Cambridge,  which  Clarke  anfwers  in 
this  volume,  were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  Efq;  author  of 
a  poem  in  12  books,  intituled,  1  he  laft  day.     This  gentleman 
died  in  1 718,  at  about  24.  years  of  age.     "  The    philofophical 
enquiry  concerning  human  liberty"  was  written  by  Anthony 
Collins,  Efq.     All  the   pieces  contained    in   this  volume  were 
tranflated  into  french,  and  pnbliflicd  by  des  iVJaizesux  in  the  firft 
volume  of  "  Recuell  de  diverfes  pieces  fur  la  phllofophie,  la  re- 
ligion naturelle,  I'hifloire,  les  mathematlques,  <^cc.   par  Mefli-s. 
Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  autres  auteurs  celebres.     Printed 
at  Amftcrdam  in    1720,"  in  2  vols.   i2mo.     This  book  of  the 
doflor's  is  infcribed  to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then 
princefs  of  Wales,   who  was  pleafed  to  have  the   controverfy 
pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefs  and  judge  of  every 
llep  of  it.     It  related  chiefly  to  the  Important  and  dillicult  fub- 
je£^s  of  liberty  and  necellity.     Whiilon  fays,  "  That  Clarke 
prcfled   fo  hard   upon   Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fa£\,  known 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who 
heartily  alTifled  the  doctor,  I  mean  in  thofe  letters,  that  he  waa 
forced  to  have  recourfc  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
cftablilhed  liarmony  of  things  in  his  own  imagination,  which 
he  flyles  a  fuperior  reafon  ;  till  it  was  foon  feen,  that  M.  Leib-' 
nctz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little  elfe,  but  to  confirm  the 
great  fuperiority  of  experience  and  mathematics  above  all  fuch 
metaphyfical  fuotletics  whatibever.     And    I  confefs,"  fays  he, 
**  I   look  upon  thcfc  letters  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  among  the  moil 
ufeful  of  his   performances  in  natural  philofophy."     Whiilon 
has  prcfervcd  an  anecdote  relating  to  tnis  controverfy  \  which 
6  is^ 
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i^>  tlut  fir  IFanc  Newton  once  pIcafAuHy  toM  Clarke,  that  *Mie 
lull  broke  I^ibnitz*s  heart  with  his  reply  to  him." 

About  1718  Clarke  maiic  an  ulttration  in  the  forms  of  dox- 
olo\Tv  in  the  fiiiginj;  pfalms,  which  produced  no  fmall  noifc  and 
«*  c,  and  occaiioncd  fomc  pamphlets  to  be  written.   The 

a  1  was  this; 

To  God,  through  Chrft,  his  only  fon, 
Immortal  glur)'  be,  Hcc* 
And, 
'To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  fon,  our  Lord, 
All  glor)'  be  therefore,  Sec, 

A  confiderable  number  of  thefc  felecl  pfalms  and  hymns  having 
l)een  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  chrilHan  knowledge, 
before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he 
was  charged  with  a  dcfign  of  impoling  upon  the  fociety,  where- 
as in  truth  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  own  pariQi  only,  before  the  fociety  had  thoughu 
oi  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  :  Tiud  as  the  ufual  forms  of  dox- 
oK>j;y  are  not  eflabliflied  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiafticaJ  or 
civil,  in  this  he  had  not  o trended.  However  Ro\'nfon,  bifhop 
of  London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  publiih  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches  and 
ohnpels  in  his  diocefe,  againll  their  ufmg  any  new  forms  of  dox- 
olo^'y.  Tilt  letter  is  dated  Dec.  26,  J  7 18,  and  begins  thus : 
"  Reverend  bretiiren,  there  is  an  indance  of  your  care  and  duty, 
which  I  conceive  myfelf  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and 
Tou  to  regard,  as  neceflary  for  the  prefervarion  of  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  faith  Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the 
ftrone  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publiQicd 
new  forms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to  thofe  of  fome  an- 
cient heretics,  who  impioufly  denied  a  trinity  of  perfons  in  the 
unity  of  the  godhead.  I  do  therefore  v/arn  and  charge  it  upon 
your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  obtain  mercy  from  God  the  father, 
through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chriil  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fanc- 
tification  of  the  holy  gholl,  three  perfons  and  one  God  bl^'fled 
for -ever,  that  you  employ  your  belt  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the  above- 
nentioned  new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you  do  not  futfer 
e  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches,  or  in  any  fchools, 
here  you  arc  to  prevent  that  moll  pernicipus  abufe,  &c."  It  is 
rare  to  meet  with  a  man  inhiftory,  who  v.^as  lefs  fubjeQ  to  "  the 
delufions  of  pride  and  felf- conceit,"  than  Clarke  was:  mean  while, 
the  bi{hop's  letter  was  animadverted  upon  by  Whiilon,  in  **  A 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifliop  of  London, 
for  his  late  letter  to  his  cie^^y  againll  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
ioxoiogy,  Sec."  Jan.  17,  1719;  and  in  a  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled, 
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tulcd,  "  An  humble  apology  for  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apoflles  ; 
or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  their  doxologies  from  the  charge 
of  herefy.     By  CorneUus  Pacts,   1719."     Soon  after  came  out 
m  ironical  piece.  Intituled,  "  A  defence  of  the  biftiop  of  Lon- 
don, in  anfwer  to  VVhifton's  letter  of  thanks,  Sec.  addrefled  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     To  which  is  added,  a  vindication 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell's  late  endeavour  to  turn  Mr.  Whifton  out  of 
his  church."     Whifton's  letter  of  thanks  occafioned  likeu'ife  the 
two  following  pieces  ;  viz.  "  The  lord  bifhop  of  London's  letter 
to  his  clergy,  vindicated,  &c.  by  a  believer,  1719  :"  and,  "  A 
fealbnable  review  of  Mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive  doxolo- 
gies, &c.  by  a  prefbytcr,  &c.    1719."     This  prefbyter  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Dr.  William  Berriman.     To  the  latter  Whifton  re- 
plied in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  London  ;  and  the  author 
of  "  Tlie  feafonablc  review,  &c."  anfwered  him  in  a  fecond  re- 
fiew,  ?ic.     As  to  Clarke's  conduct  in   this  affair,  Whiflon  ef- 
tcems  it  one  of  the  molt  chrilUan  attempts  towards  fomewhat 
of  reformation,  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured 
tipon  :'*  but  adds,  "  that  the  biOiop  of  London,   in  the  way  of 
modem  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way 
of  primitive  cJ»iilianity/* 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancailer,  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Wig- 
fton's  hofpital  in  Leicefter.  In  1724  he  publillied  17  fermons 
preached  on  feveral  occafions,  1 1  of  which  were  never  before 
printed  ;  and  the  year  following  a  fermon  preached  at  the  parifh 
church  of  St.  James,  upon  the  eredting  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court  the  place  of  maf- 
ter  of  the^Mint,  w orl\\  commufitbus  annis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year. 
Upon  this  oiler,  Whiflon  tells  us,  the  dodor  advifed  wiili  his 
friends,  and  particularly  with  Mr.  Emelyn  and  himfelf,  about 
accepting  or  refufing  it.  They  advifed  him  againft  accepting 
it,  as  what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from 
his  profcffion,  and  would  hinder  the  fucccfs  of  his  minillry.  He 
was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them,  could  not 
thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  preferment,  and 
therefore  abfolutely  rcfufed  it.  Whilton  feems  to  wonder  that 
Clarke's  admirers  iliould  lay  fo  little  Ilrefs  upon  this  refufal,  as 
to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leail  very  negligently  •,  while  **hc 
takes  it,'*  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of  the  mo!t  glorious  actions  of 
his  life,  and  to  afford  undeniable  conviction  that  he  was  in 
yarned  in  his  religion." 

In  1728  was  publilhed,  "  A  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Mr. 
iVnjjmin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occalioned  by  the  controverfy  re- 
lating to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force  in  bodies  in  mo- 
tion i*'  and  printed  in  tJiC  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  N^  401. 

And 
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And  here,  for  t!ic  fake  of  putting  things  of  a  fort  together, 
let  U3  mcmion  a  fad,  relating  to  natural  knowledge,  rcconJed 
17  Whiilon,  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells 
us  then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
mvi  M..  Cl.ii kc  faw  a  very  curious  light  in  allronomy,  which  he 
'  •,  iio\  knusv  that  any  others  before  had  ever  feen:  and  it  was 
They  happened  to  be  viewing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich, 

:  a  teleVcope  of  17  feet  long;  when,  without  any  previous 

thought  or  expedation  of  fuch  a  thing,"  as  Mr.  Clarke  alFured 
him,  *«  they  both  diilindly  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
ind  the  body  of  that  planet.  A  fure  evidence,"  fays  he,  ^*  that 
rhe  ring  is  properly  dillincb  from  the  planet,  and  at  fomc  dif- 
:ance  from  it;  which,  although  believed,  could  hardly  be  de- 
:nonftratcd  before.'* 

In  1729  he  pubHfhed  the  twelve  firft  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  latin  verfion  is  almoil  entirely  new :  and  an- 
notations are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  biihop 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a  degree 
of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and 
that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judg- 
ment, and  was  fu  unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to 
nod,  that  he  has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out  and  give  a 
r  Ton  for  every  pafTage,  word,  and  title,  that  could  create  any 
icion.  "  The  tranllation,"  adds  the  bi(hop,  "  with  his  cor- 
■ons,  may  now  be  ftyled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes,  as  far  as 
I  y  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knovv- 
Icdge.  He  was  called  to  this  talk  by  royal  command  *,  and  he 
has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young 
prince  for  whom  it  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this 
excellent  work  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well 
as  by  the  learned  mailers  of  the  three  principal  fchools  of  En- 
-;:!^.d,  thofe  of  Weliminlter,  Eton,  and  St.  Paul's;  and  the 
i.iirt  character,  that  the  performance  wds  fupra  omnem  invidiam^ 
bellowed  by  one  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had  long  before  ftyled  '  cri- 
licos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque  anteccUens,'  and  whom  every 
one  will  know  by  that  title  without  my  naminjr  him  ;  make  it 
unneceflary  to  add  a  word  upon  this  fubjecl.  Whifton  informs 
us,  that  he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years  ;  and  that 
"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  1  2 
lafl  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publilhed  in  1732,  in  410,  by  our 
author's  fon,  Samuel  Clarke ;  who  informs  us,  in  the  preface, 
th.it  his  father  had  finiOied  the  annotations  to  the  three  firlt  of 
thofe  books,  and  as  far  as  the  359th  vcrfe  of  the  fourth;  and 
had  revifcd  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  5icth  of  the 
fame  book. 
While  Clarke  wa&  thus  employed  in  finlfhing  the  remaining 
Vol.  iV.  E  books 
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books  of  Homer,  he  was  interrupted  with  an  illnefs  which 
eutlcd  in  his  death.  Though  r.ot  robuft,  he  had  all  his  life 
long  enjoyed  a  firm  flate  of  healtli,  without  any  indifpofitlon 
bad  enough  to  confine  hiiii,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth; 
till,  on  Sundiiy  May  ii,  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning  to 
preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant Vinn,  he  was  there  feized 
with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it  impofiible  for  him  to- 
perform  the  office  he  was  called  to  j  and  quickly  became  fo 
violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  went  to 
bed,  and  thought  himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that 
he  would  not  fuffcr  himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  re- 
medy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  preju- 
dices. But  the  pain  returning  violently  about  two  the  next 
morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  neceflary  :  he  appeared  to 
be  out  of  danger,  and  continued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the 
Saturday  morning  following ;  when,  to  the  inexprefTiblc  fur- 
prife  of  all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
bead  •,  and,  after  a  very  (liort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfe^ 
fo  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  continued  breathing 
till  between  feven  and  eigiit  of  the  evening  of  that  day,  which 
was  May  17,  1729,  and  then  died,  in  his  54th  year.  The 
fame  year  was  printed  his  **  Expofition  of  the  church  cate- 
chifm,"  and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  Expofition 
i«  made  up  of  thofe  le6lures  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning 
for  fome  months  in  the  year  at  St.  James*s  church.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  time  h^  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance  was 
immediately  animadverted  upon  by  Dr.  Waterland,  when  Dr. 
Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  Clarke.  A  controverfy 
enfued  *,  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were  written  on  each  fide, 
with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no  occafiou  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

After  fo  particular  an  account  of  Clarke's  life  and  writings,  it 
may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  his  character ;  yet  as 
it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mailerly  manner  by  two  great  men,  it 
may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear  what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr. 
Hare  then,  late  bp.  of  Chichefter,  and  author  of**  The  difficulties 
And  Jifcouragements  which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgement,'*  fpcaks  of  him  in  that  pamphlet  in 
the  following  t<;"rms  :  "  Dr.  Clarke,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  man  who  has 
all  the  good  qualities  that  can  meet  together  to  recommend  him. 
He  is  pofieiled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning  that  are  valuable  in 
a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few  poflefs  any  fingle  one.  He 
has  joined  to  a  good  Ikill  in  the  three  learned  languages  a  great 
compafs  of  the  belt  pliilofophy  and  mathematics,  as  appears  by 
}iis  latin  works  ;  and  his  cngllili  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of 
his  owji  piety,  and  of  liis  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
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fo  much  fcrvice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other  man, 
that  was  not  under  the  fuipicion  of  hcrcfy,  fecurc  of  the  fricnd- 
lliip  and  cftccm  of  all  good  cliurchmcn,  cfpccially  of  the  clergy. 
And  to  all  tlus  piety  and  learning,  and  the  good  ufc  that  has 
been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper  happy  beyond  cxprcfTion; 
a  fweet,  caly,  modeft,  inotrenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorns 
all  his  atSlions;  and  no  pailion,  vanity,  infolcncc,  or  oftentation, 
appears  eitlicr  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults 
arc  often  incident  to  the  befl  men,  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
fation,  and  writing  againll  impertinent  and  unreafonable  ad- 
verfaries,  efpecially  fuch  as  ftrike  at  tlic  foundation  of  virtue 
and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper  of  the  man, 
whofe  lludy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed  him  into  a  fufpiclon 
of  forae  heretical  opinions." 

bifliop  Hoadly,  who  is  the  other  great  man  I  mean,  writes 
thus  of  Clarke  :  "  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  natural  genius,  excel- 
lent enough  to  have  placed  him  in  the  fupcrior  rank  of  men 
without  the  acquirements  of  learning ;  and  of  learning  enough 
to  have  rendered  a  much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very  con- 
liderable  in  the  ways  of  the  worldi  But  iri  him  they  were 
both  united  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe  who  were  of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  knew  not  which  to  admire  moft.  The 
iirft  ftrokes  of  knowledge,  in  fome  of  its  branches,  feemed  to 
be  litrle  lefs  than  natural  to  him :  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right 
in  his  mind,  as  foon  as  any  thing  could  appear ;  and  to  be  the 
very  fame,  which  ^terwards  grew  up  with  him  into  perfec- 
tion, as  the  ftrength  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increafed. 
He  had  one  happinefs  very  rarely  known  among  the  greatefl: 
men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgement^ 
which  is  as  great  a  character  as  can  well  be  given  of  it.'* 
Then,  after  obferving  how  great  the  do£lor  was  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  learning,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  If  in  any  one 
of  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled  only  fo  much  as  he 
did  in  all,  this  alone  would  juftly  have  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  a  great  man.  But  there  is  fomething  fo  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  excel,  not  only  in  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge  which  require  the  flrongell  judgement,  but 
in  thofe  which  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongell  memory  alfo  ; 
-ind  it  is  fo  feldom  feen,  that  one  who  is  a  great  mailer  in  theo- 
■ogy,  is  at  the  fame  time  fkilfully  fond  of  all  critical  and  claf- 
fical  learning ;  or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and  mathematical 
ftudies,  or  well  framed  for  metaphyfical  and  abftracl:  reafon- 
ngs  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  in  how  particular  a  man- 
ner, and  to  how  high  a  degree,  divinity  and  mathematics,  ex- 
perimental philofophy  and  claflical  learning,  metaphyfics  and 
critical  (kill,  all  of  them,  various  and  different  as  they  arc 
amongft  therafelves,  unit^  in  Dr.  Clarke.'*     Afterwards  the 
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biPiiop  informs  us,  how  earneftly  his  acquaintance  and  frient!- 
Ihip  was  fought  after  by  the  greatell  lovers  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge ;  what  regard  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons  of 
tlie  law  ;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majedy  queen 
Caroline  took  in  Ids  converfation  and  fricndHnp  :  for  "  fcldom 
a  week  palled,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  Ihe  did  not  receive  fome 
proof  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  force  of  his 
iupcrior  underllanding.'* 

"  If  any  one  fliould  aflc,"  continues  the  bifliop,"  "  as  it  is 
natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  this  great  man  was 
never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  mufl  anfuer,  that  it  was 
neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  interell,  nor  the  favour  of  fome 
in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed  him.  But  he  liad  reafons 
within  his  own  bread,  wliich  hindered  him  from  either  feeking 
•after,  or  accepting  any  fuch  promotion.  Of  thefe  he  was  the 
proper,  and  indeed  the  only  judge:  and  therefore  I  fay  no 
more  of  them."  The  truth  is,  his  fcruples  about  fubfcription 
were  very  great;  as  we  are  infonned  by  Sykcs,  who  obfervcs, 
in  his  eulogium  of  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Whiilon*s 
Hiftorical  Memoirs,  that  "  the  doctor  would  often  wifli,  that 
tiiofe  things  which  were  fufpcdcd  by  many,  and  judged  un- 
lawful by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  eonfidered,  and  not  made 
terms  of  communion.  He  thought  it  would  be  the  greateft  hap- 
pinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of  good  and  learned  men's  fcruples  re- 
moved out  of  the  public  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  chriilianity  reduced  to  tiie  New  Teftament  only; 
and  that  it  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the 
preachers  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.  This 
he  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of  fiii- 
c:re  chriltians  eafy  and  quiet.  This  he  believed  would  make 
•  men  much  more  charitable  to  one  another  ;  and  make  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  and  flate  tranfa£^  their  important  affairs 
with  greater  eafe  ar.d  freedom  fr.m  dillurbances."  Upon 
the  whole,  bifliop  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that 
**  by  Dr.  Chuke's  death,  the  world  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a 
light,  and  niaiterly  a  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet 
appeared  amongll  us ;  and,"  fays  he  in  the  conclufion  of  his 
account,  **  as  his  works  mud  lall  as  long  as  any  language  re- 
•mainri  to  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  1  may  flatter 
iiivfelf  tliat  tiii>  faint  and  impcrfecr  account  of  hinr  may  be 
tranfmlticd  tlown  with  them.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  thought 
a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-intcreiltdnefs,  if,  be- 
ing fearful  leit  every  thing  clfe  fliouki  prove  too  weak  to  keep 
the  remembrance  of  myfclf  in  being,  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to 
prop  and  fupport  my  own.  1  am  fure,  as  1  have  little  reafon 
to  expert  that  any  thing  of  mine,  without  fuch  an  afHllancc, 
c^n  live,  I  lli.ill  think  myfclf  greatly  recompenfcd  for  tlic  want 
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•of  anr  other  mcmorhl,  if  my  name  may  p:o  down  to  pofterity 
thu%  clofely  joined  with  Ins ;  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of,  and 
fpoke  of,  in  ajjcs  to  come,  under  the  cluradcr  of  The  kkilnd 

t)f  Dr.  Cl.ARKG." 

We  mud  not  forcet  to  obfervc,  that  Clarke  married  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Lock  wood,  rc£lor  of  Little 
Mifiingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fcnfc  and  unblamable 
behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  Some  curious  little 
anecdotes  of  Dr.  Clarke  arc  printed  in  the  Gentlemairs  Ma- 
gazine for  1783. 

CLARKE  (Samufi.),  a  preacher  and  writer  of  confulerablc 
note,  whofe  works  arc  lUll  in  vogue  among  the  ordinary  fort 
of  readers,  was,  durine  the  interregnum  and  at  the  time  of 
the  ejection,  minilter  ot  St.  Bcnnet  Fink  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  commilFioners  at  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  with  great 
decency  and  moderation.  He  was  elieemed  by  all  tliat  knew 
liim  for  his  probity  and  induitry.  Died  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1682.  The  mod  valuable  of  his  writings  arc  i.  his  Lives 
of  the  Puritan  Divines,  2.  his  Martyrologv,  2.  his  Marrow  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  4.  his  Lives  of  feveral  eminent  pcrfons 
in  this  latter  age. 

CLARKE  (William),  an  englifh  divine,  was  born  at  Hagh- 
mon-Abbey  in  Shropfliire,  in  1(396  ;  and  after  a  gr.immar  educa- 
tion at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elecSted  fellow,  January  1717  ;  B.  A. 
1731;  M.  A.  I7;^5.  He  was  prefented  by  archbiChop  Wake, 
in  1724,  to  the  rectory  of  Buxted  in  Suffex,  at  the  particular 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Wotton  ;  and  in  1738  was  elected 
prebendary  and  refidentiary  of  Chicheller,  and  in  1770  chan- 
cellor of  that  church  and  vicar  of  Amport,  which  he  did  not 
long  enjoy,  dying  Oft.  21,  1771.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Wotton,  by  whom  he  left  a  fon  and  daughter : 
the  fon,  Edward  Clarke,  publiihed  fome  "  Letters  concerning 
the  Spanifh  Nation,"  in  1763.  He  wrote  a  learned  preface  U> 
Dr.  Wotton's  "  Collection  of  the  Welch  Laws  :"  but  liis  prin- 
cipal work,  in  which  he  introduced  the  famous  Chichefter  in- 
fcription,  is,  "  1  he  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Engliih  Coins,  1767,"  4to.  He  feems  to  have  been  alfo  a 
very  wife,  as  well  as  learned  man  •,  for,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  liow- 
yer,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  he  writes  thus :  "  I 
find  the  archbifhop  and  you  are  intimate;  he  (Seeker)  trufts 
vou  with  his  fecrets:  but  1  could  tell  you  a  fecret  which  no- 
body knows  but  my  wife,  that  if  our  deanery  lliould  ever  be 
vacant  in  my  time  (which  is  not  likely),  I  would  not  accept  it. 
— 1  would  no  more  go  into  a  new  way  of  life,  furnifh  new 
apartments,  &c>  than  Mrs.  Bowyer  would  go  to  a  lord  mayor's 
ball.     I  have  learnt  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  life  thefe  things 
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arc  not  worth  our  notice,"  April  8,  1767.  He  refigncd  Bus- 
ted to  his  fon  Nov.  4,  1768,  after  having  held  that  redtory  more 
than  34  years. 

CLx\RKE  (Edward),  M.  A.  formerly  reftor  of  Pcpperhar- 
Tow  in  Surrev,  which  in  1 769  he  rcfigned  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Man- 
ninjr.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  alfo  re6lor  of  Buxted,  and  vicar 
of  Uckficld  and  Wilmington  in  Suflex,  was  the  only  furviving 
fon  of  Mild  William  Clarke  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  grandfon  of 
the  famous  Dr.  William  Wotton.  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was, 
like  his  father,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  polite  fcholar  *,  as  is  evi- 
dent, if  other  proof  were  wanting,  from  a  letter  of  his  preferved 
among  Bowyer's  mifcellaneous  tra£ls,  dated  from  Bury,  Dec.  5. 
J 753.  He  was  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  and 
publifhcd  in  1755  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Italy,  and  verfes  occa- 
fioncd  on  reading  Montfaucon.  In  concert  with  Mr.  Bowyer 
he  projc£lcd  a  good  latin  dictionary,  by  reducing  that  of  Faber 
from  its  prefent  radical  to  a  regular  form.  One  fingle  fheet  of 
this  work  was  executed ;  when  the  defign  dropped  for  want  of 
due  encouragement.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  George 
William  earl  of  Briftol  two  years,  1760  and  1761,  during  his 
embafl'y  at  Madrid ;  and  on  his  return  publilhed,  in  1763,  a4to. 
volume  of  letters  concerning  the  Spanifli  nation ;  containing  much 
curious  and  ufeful  intelligence  relative  to  the  ftate  of  that  coun^ 
try,  and  infcribed  to  lady  dowager  Middleton,  patronefs  of  Pep- 
perharrow.  In  1768  he  fucceeded  to  the  redtory  of  Buxted, 
which  archbifhop  Seeker  permitted  his  father  to  refign  in  his 
favour,  and  from  that  time  refided  principally  on  his  livings  in 
SufTex,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  charge,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  a  numerous  family.  In  1777  he  drew  up  three  latin 
epitaphs,  on  his  father,  Mr.  Markland,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  which 
arc  printed  in  the  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  latter  -,  and  on 
this  occafion  he  tells  Mr.  Nichols  :  *^  As  to  my  father,  his  name 
being  -already  inftrted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  the  ar- 
ticle Dn  IVotton,  I  fhould  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bowyer 
and  yourfclf,  if  you  would  infert  a  note  there,  juft  meotioning 
his  publications,  and  giving  a  (hort  character  of  him  ;  and  I 
ihall  cftecm  it  a  great  favour  if  Dr.  Kippis  will  infert  it.  I 
once  indeed  had  fome  thoughts  of  drawing  up  fomething 
of  this  kind,  as  a  parentation  to  his  memory ;  but  it  was 
with  a  ^iew  of  prefixing  it  to  four  volumes  of  his  fermons, 
which  I  have  icady  for  the  prcfs.  But,  as  I  doubted  much 
whether  the  bibliopola  would  give  mc  as  much  copy^money 
as  I  might  think  proper  to  alk,  I  dropped  the  dcfign."  Mr. 
Bowyer  dying  a  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  Mr. 
Clarfcc  wrote  alfo  a  latin  infcription  to  his  memory.  In  1778 
he  printed  propofals  for  publiflnng  a  commentary  on  the 
greek    tc  It  anient,   compiled   from    his  fathers   MSS.    united 
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\riih   the   ^  '  ^f  MarkUnd,   Bowycr,  nnd  other  emin^t 

critics.     T  ^  alfo  proved   abortive;   and   wc  do  not 

find    that  he  ]  '    thing  afterwards,  though  lie  had 

vcrv  n-^  r^c  ann  ^  (lores  accumulated   by  his  father 

f.     He  died  in  the  month  of  November  1786. 
iw.....v  JE,  of  Lorraine,  a  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  was 
60m  in  1600,  and  fcnt  firfl  to  fchool ;  but  proving  extremely 
dull  a!  '  '        \  was  foon  taken  thence  and  bound  an  apprentice 
to  ^  ]  >k,  with  whom  he  fervcd  his  time  out.     After- 

wards he  went  with  fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  livelihood  there  *,  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  tl.c 
language,  and  withal  very  ill-bred,  nobody  cared  to  fet  him  to 
vrork.  Chance  brought  him  at  lengfh  to  Auguftino  TrafTo, 
who  hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pen- 
cils, look  after  his  houfc,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all 
his  houfehold  drudgery  ;  for  Augulliiio  kept  no  other  fervant. 
His  ttiafter  hoping  to  rjake  him  rerviceabie  to  him  in  fome  of 
his  greatefl  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of  perfpec- 
tiYC,  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  knew 
what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged, 
and  not  fading  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  undertland 
them.  Then  his  genius  expanded  itfelf  apace,  and  he  culti- 
Tated  the  art  w^ith  wonderful  engernefs.  Me  removed  his  ftu- 
dy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the  open  fields,  where 
lie  would  continue  from  morning  to  night,  taking  all  his  leflbns 
from 'nature  herfclf ;  and  by  m^iiy  years  diligent  imitation  of  that 
cKcelient  miftrefs,  he  climbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  perfec- 
tion in  landfcape  painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in 
the  fields  with  him,  for  the  fake  of  fludying  together,  Claude 
made  him  obferve,  wqth  as  much  nicety  as  if  he  had  been  well 
vcrfcd  in  phyfics,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame  view 
or  pTofpe^l ;  and  explahied  w^hy  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
ofne  fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refpedl:  to  co- 
lours, as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more  or  lefs 
prevailed.  His  memory  was  fo  good  that  he  would  paint 
with  great  faithfulncfs  when  he  got  home,  what  he  had  fecn 
abroad.  He  was  fo  abforbed  in  his  labours,  that  he  never 
vifitcd  any  body.  The  ftudy  of  his  profefTion  was  his  amufe- 
ment,  and,  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating  his  talent,  he  drew 
fome  pictures  which  made  his  name  defcfvedly  famous  through- 
oat  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting  to  which  he  applied  him- 
felf.  He  has  been  univerfally  admired  for  his  pleafant  and 
mod  agreeable  invention ;  for  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring, 
and  the  charming  variety  and  tendernefs  of  his  tints  ;  for  his 
artful  diftribution  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  for  his  wonderful 
conduft  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage 
and  harmony  of  his  compofitions.     Upon  the  whole,  Claude 
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may  be  produced  as  an  inftance  to  prove  that  conflant  and 
alTiduous  application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius ;  or, 
if  this  will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view, 
where  nobody  fufpc£led  any  genius  was.  This  indullry  how- 
ever he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  diihculty  :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  fcven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much  com- 
mended for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well  as  oil. 
He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  Vlll.  and  many  of  the  italian 
princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces.  He  died  in  1682,  and  was 
buried  at  Rome. 

CLAUDE  (John),  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  born 
at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  16 19,  was  one  of 
the  greatefl  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  profefTion.  He  ftudied 
as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father,  who  was  alfo  a  miniller  •, 
and  afterwards,  going  through  a  courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordain- 
ed at  Montauban  in  1645.  He  was  made  miniller  of  a  church 
of  Fief,  called  la  Freinc,  where  he  olHciated  a  twelvemonth. 
Afterwards  he  became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Afric  in  Ro- 
vcrgne  ;  and  eight  years  after,  pallor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As 
the  protellants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  Claude 
had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his  chief  talents, 
which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological  fubje£l ;  and  he 
ufed  to  read  private  ledlurcs  to  fuch  as  were  candidates  for  the 
minillry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute  the  piece,  called 
**  The  Method,"  which  was  written  by  cardinal  Richelieu 
againft  the  protedants  ;  but  hearing  that  Mattel,  the  profeflbr 
of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a  fynodical  commiflion  for  that 
purpofe,  he  laid  afide  that  defign.  Having  oppofed,  in  the 
fynod  of  the  Lower  Languedoc,  a  man  whom  the  court  had 
won  over  to  attempt  a  re-union,  he  was  puniflied  for  it  by  a 
decree  of  council,  which  forbade  him  the  exercife  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  minifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them 
eight  years  at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poflible, 
this  refolution  taken  off;  ^and,  after  ftaying  there  fix  months 
to  no  purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he 
preached  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  moft  famous  difpuie  that  ever  was  carried  on  in  France 
between  the  proteftnnts  and  roman  catholics.  The  occafion  of 
it  was  this. — Mcir.  dc  Port-Royal  were  at  that  time  ufing  their 
utmcft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of  Mr.  de  rurcniie  to 
the  romifli  religion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  him  with 
a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pretended  to  (hew  that  the  pro- 
uftant  churches  had  always  believed  what  is  taught  in  that  of 
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the  romanids  concerning  the  real  prcfcncc,  and  that  a  chance 
of  belief,  fucii  M  the  protcllants  fuppofe,  is  impolTible.  Mr. 
<lc  Turcnnc's  lady,  who  always  dreaded,  what  happened  after 
her  deccale,  namely,  that  her  hulband  would  turn  ronuui  ca- 
tl>  'all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  pro- 

tc  ih.     For  this  reafon  Ihc  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made 

to  the  piece  of  Mefl'.  de  Port-Royal,  and  Claude  was  appoint- 
ed to  write  it.     He  acquitted  himfelf  l"o  admirably  well  upon 
this^  occafion,    that   leveral  copies  were  taken  of  his  anfwer, 
which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed  it  could  not  have  been  made 
much    more   public.      Mefl'.   de   Port-Royal  hearing  of  this, 
thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  anfwer  it ;  which  they 
did,  by  publilhing,  in  1664,  the  famous  work  intituled  **  The 
perpetuity  of  the  catholic  church  in  regard  to  its  do<flrine  of 
the    cucharill."     It    contains    the    firll    piece,  and  a  reply  to 
Claude*s  anfwer.     This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Montauban, 
wrote  a  reply^  which  was  printed  with  his  firlt  anfwer  in  1666. 
This  work  is  intituled,  **  An  anfwer  to  two  treatifes,  intituled. 
The    perpetuity,    Sec"      There  is  no  doubt  but  the  merit  of 
Claude's  book  contributed  greatly  to  its  fame ;  neverthtlcfs,  the 
(late  in  which  janfcnifm  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufc 
of  the  mighty  noife  it  made.      For  the  janfenills   confidcred 
Claude's  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it  could  but  leifen  the 
joy  of  Mcflf.  dc  Port-Royal  •,  and  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  pro- 
moting their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places  his  name  and 
merit      Arnauld  undertook  to  refute  Claude's  book,  and  pub- 
li(hed  a  large  volume  in  1669.     Father  Nouet,  a  famous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book  againft:  Claude, 
who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed  in  1668.     Some 
prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces ;  and  we  are  told  it  was 
his  own  favourite  piece.     1  he  author  of   the    "  Journal  des 
fjavans"  difcharged  his  artillery  againft  Chude,  by  inferting  an 
extract  of  that  jefuit's  book  :  and  this  occafioned  Claude  to  pub- 
lilh  a  very  witty  provinciale  againft  the  author  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  an  anonymous  letter,  and  intituled,   "  A  letter  from  a  pro- 
vincial to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal  of  the  28th  of  June 
1667;"  which  letter  was  anfwered  by  the  journalift  fome  time 
after.     This  conteft  went  no  farther ;    but  with  regard  to  Ar- 
nauld, who  had  added  two  more  volumes  to  the  former,  Claude 
was  forced  to  engage  in  a  very  laborious  ftudy,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  tenets  of  the  greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eafterji 
fchifmatics :  and  he  fhewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.     The  janfenifts  only  made  a  general 
reply  to  Claude's  book.     Tht^y  publilVd  their  "Juft  prejudices 
againft  calvinifm :"  which  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the  beft 
works,  fays  Baylc,  that  either  himfcif  or  any  other  protedant 
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clergyman  ever  compofed.  It  is  intituled,  '*  Defenfe  de  la  Re- 
formation," firft  printed  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Hague  in  1682. 

Claude,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  clefted   minifter  of  the 
church  of  Montauban:  it  was  about   1662.     Four  years  after 
he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  exercife  his  functions  there,  which 
obliged  him  to  go  a  fecond  time  to  Paris.     He  continued  there 
near  nine  months,  without  being  able  to  remo\'e  the  obllacles  of 
his  return  to  Wontauban.     During  this  interval,  he  was  invited 
to  the  church  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  the  congregation  of  Charen- 
ton,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  a   pcrfon  of  Claude's  abilities,  gave 
him  alfo  an  invitation  in  1666.     From  that  time  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  cd'iCt  of  Nantz,  he  did  very  great  fervice  to  that 
church,  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent  works  ;  and 
by  the  minute  attention  he  paid  to  the  affairs  which  the  depu- 
ties of    provinces   communicated  to  him.     No  man  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  head  either  a  confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to 
difputc   off-hand.     He  difcovered  this   latter  talent  in  the  lall 
conference,   which  Mad.  de  Duras  defired  to  hear.     This  lady, 
It   feemb,  would    not  forfake  her  religion,  till  (lie  had  heard 
Claude   and   the  bifhop  of    Meaux   difpute  in  her  prefence : 
(he  accordingly  had  her  wifh  ;  for  thefe  two  illuftrious  champions 
difputed  at  the  countefs  de  Roie's  her  fifter's,  the  ift  of  March 
1678.     Each  difputant   wrote   the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  afcribed  the  viOory  to  himfelf.     Thrfe  relations  were  at 
firft  only  handed  about  in  MS.  but  at  lail  the  bifhop  of  Meaux 
publifhed  his   in  1682,  and  that  of  Claude  followed  foon  after. 
Claude  was  diAinguiflicd  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He,  like   them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it :  but 
the  romifli  clergy  found  means  to  fhorten  even  that  time.     For, 
0€i.  22,  1685,  ^^^  ^'^y  ^"  which  the  revocation  of  the  edi<Sl  of 
Nantz  was  rcgiftercd  at  Paris,  Claude  at  10  in  the  morning  was 
ordered  to  leave  France  in  24  hours.     He  obeyed  with  the  ut- 
moft  fubmifhon ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men,  who  was   ordered  to   conduct  him    to  the  frontiers  of 
France;  and   who,  though  he  executed   his  orders  faithfully, 
yet   treated  him  with  civility.     He  fet  out  from  Paris  in  the 
iJruflcls  coach  ;  and  his  fame  flying  before  him,  procured  him 
fevcral  obliging  ofHces  from  many  perfons  in  his  journey.     He 
pafl'cd  through  Cambray,  where  he  lay  ;   and  was  there  pre- 
lected  with   fomc  refreftiments   by  the  jefuits.      The    father 
red  or  did  Claude  the  honour  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  Claude 
rctlirned  -,  aiui  the  ditTerencc  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this 
obliging  correfpondcnce  and  marks  of  mutual  efteem. 

He  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge ;  where  he  met  with 

a  very  kind  reception,  and  wa€  honoured  with  aconfiderable 
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penfion  by  the  prince  of  OranffC.  He  ufcd  to  preach  from  time 
to  time  at  the  Hapucj  and  his  lad  fermon  was  on  Chri(\ma4-> 
tiay  1 636  :  where  ho  dlfplayed  his  cxcellrut  t:ilcnt  fo  admirablf, 
that  the  princcfs  of  Cmuj^c  was  greatly  affcdied  and  extremely 
'\\  with  him.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafing  voice;  which 
occafion  to  this  Jmart  faying  of  Morus,  "  that  ,)][  the 
s  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  :"  but  tliis  did  not  leflcn 
:  .-  f;reat  fame  and  elicem  in  which  his  fermons  were  held. 
On. the  Chriflmas-day  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  fcized  with 
an  illncfs,  of  which  he  died  Jan.  13,  1687  ;  and  his  death  wa« 
jull  matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that  had  he  lived 
longer,  lb  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke  out 
among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fince  given  fo  much  plea- 
fure  to  the  roman  catholics:  yet  others  have  believed,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any 
man  to  have  prevented  them. 

Claude  married  in  1648  ;  and  hid  wife  brought  him  Ifaac 
Claude,  March  5,  1655.  His  father  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied  in  the  univerfities  of 
France ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his  father,  who  completed 
him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He 
was  examined  at  Sedan  in  1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  the  congre- 
gation of  the  church  of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis  -,  and  his  fatlier 
had  the  fatisfaclion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  in  1678,  and 
to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  when 
lie  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  July  20, 
1695,  after  having  publiflied  many  excellent  works  of  his  de- 
ceafed  father. 

CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius),  a  latin  poet,  flouriflied  in  the 
ivth  century,  under  the  emperor  Thcodofius,  and  his  fons  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius.  Many  learned  men  imagine  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Alexandria  in  -^gypt :  others  however  have  made  a 
Spaniard  of  him ;  others  a  Frenchman  ;  and  Plutarch  and  Po- 
litian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  395, 
when  he  was  about  30  years  old,  and  there  he  infinuated  him- 
felf  into  Stilico*s  favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities 
both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  wns 
now  become  fo  confiderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be 
faid  for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftern  empire.  Sti- 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death :  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  patron,  and  fevcrely  perfecuted  in  his  perfon  and 
fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was  captain 
pf  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fcems  to  have  fucceeded  Stilico  ; 
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forwc  find  him,  in  an  cpiftle  to  that  minifter,  heavily  venting 
his  forrows,  and  complaining  of  Hadrian's  cruehy  and  unfor- 
giving temper. 

There  is  a  reafon  however  to  think,  that  he  rofe  afterwards 
to  great  favour,  and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary. Nay,  if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miftaken,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  granted  him  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any 
that  had  ever  been  bellowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they 
tell  us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered 
a  ftatuc  to  be  erecled  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum,  with  a  very 
honourable  infcription  :  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late  dif- 
covery  of  a  mirble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examined  by 
Pomponius  Lxtus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was  judged  to  be 
jthc  pedeftal  of  Clnudian*s  (latue  in  brafs.  The  infcription  runs 
thus  :  "  ro  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribiir>e  and  notary,  and 
among  other  noble  aocomplifhmcnts,  the  moil  excellent  of  poets, 
though  his  own  poems  are  fufiicient  to  render  his  name  immor- 
tal, yet  as  a  tellimony  of  their  approbation,  the  moil  learned  and 
happy  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  fenatc,  ordered  this  ilatue  to  be  erefled  and  placed  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan."  Under  the  infcription  was  placed  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  Je^'s  glorious  to  the 
poet : 

Romcnnd  the  Cjcfarshcre  his  ftatuc  raife. 
Who  Homer*s  genius  joined  to  Virgil*s  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  cftcem  for  Claudian,  and  re- 
commended and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  for- 
tune in  Libya,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully  in  an  epiftle 
wliich  he  addreil'es  to  Serena  from  thence,  a  little  before  his 
•wedding-day. 

There  are  a  few  Irttk  poemv*;  on  facred  fubie£ls,  which, 
through  millake,  have  been  afcribed  by  fomc  critics  to  Cluu- 
tlian  ;  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriftian.  But  St. 
Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays,  that 
he  was  a  heathen  ;  and  Paulus  Orofius  the  hiilorian,  who  like- 
wife  flourifhed  .ihoxit  that  time,  fays  the  fame.  Gyraldus  there- 
fore jullly  blames  the  ignorant  credulity  of  Barthius  and  others, 
who  have  imputed  thcCe  poems  to  Claudius  Claudianus  ;  and 
riehtly  attributes  them  to  Claudius  Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet 
of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  contemporary  with  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris^who  commends  him  at  lar^e.  The  time  of  Clnudian's  death 
is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life 
than  what  are  to  be  colletiled  from  his  works.  Father  Rapiii 
fays  of  this  poet,  that  he  has  Ihcwn  but  little  judgment  in  his 
writitigs.  The  father  is  rather  fevere,  but  not  without  a  foun- 
dation for  his  ccnfure ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus  on  the 
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Other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Claudian  which  de- 
fcrvc  to  be  gatKcrcdi  and  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taite,  be 
fouud  of  ;;rcat  ufe. 

CLAVIUS  (Christophkr),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
^^  u  at  Hambcrg  in  Germany,  1537  »  i*'^d  became  a  Jcfuit. 

.1  hin)  to  Rome,  wlierc  he  was  coniidcred  as  tlie  Euclid 
4>t  iii^ugc;  and  pope  Gregory  Xlll.  employed  him,  with  other 
learned  men,  in  the  corred\ion  of  the  calendar.  Clavius  ac- 
quitted himfelf  well,  and  defended  the  new  calendar  ajrainft  Jo- 
fuph  Scaliger,  who  had  attacked  it  with  his  ufual  nialignitv. 
The  works  of  Clavius,  of  which  the  principal  are  his  Arith- 
metic, and  Commentaries  upon  EucHd,  have  been  printed  in  five 
volumes,  fol.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1612. 

CLAYTON  (Dr.  Robert),  a  prelate  of  great  learning,  of 
diilinguiihed  worth  and  probity,  and  a  refpeclable  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  at  London,  was  advanced 
to  the  biihopric  of  Killala,  Jan.  23,  1729  ;  tranllated  to  the  fee 
of  Corke,  Dec  19,  17:^5;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26,  1745; 
and  died,  much  lamented,  Feb.  25,  17^8.  His  publications 
are,  1.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  N'  461, 
p.  8i3»  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70  years  old  (at  Inifh- 
luian,  in  his  diocefe  of  Cork),  who  faid  he  gave  fUck  to  a  child. 
1.  The  chronology  of  the  hebrew  bible  vindicated;  175 1,  4to. 
3.  An  impartial  enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Alefliah  ;  in  two  letters  to  an  eminent  jew,  1751,  8vo.  4.  An 
Eflay  on  Spirit :  1751,  8vo.  5.  A  vindication  of  the  Hiilories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tcllament,  1752,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1753. 
6.  A  defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  r/53>  8vo.  7.  A  journal 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranflated 
from  a  manufcript  written  by  the  prefetto  of  .^Egypt,  in  com- 
pany with  fome  mifllonaries  de propagamld  fide  at  Grand  Cairo: 
to  which  are  added,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  mythology  of  the  antient  heathens  [a],  1753,  8vo.  two  edi- 
tions 4to.  and  8vo.     It  was  foon  after  this  publication  that  his 

[a]  To  the  Society  of  Anliq-.iaries,  to  this  defign  cffcfled."     [The  biihop   pro- 

whom  this    bor>k.    W4S    infcribcvl,     btlhop  pofed  ;o  have  ?ivea  ico  I.  per  annum  for 

Cl^yion  obfervcd,    that   -is    ihc    Jo«rnai  hve  years.]     The  prefcuo  of /Egypt  had 

prriciibrly  dcfctibcs  many    places  in  the  with   him     pcrfous    acquainted    with  the 

wildernefs,  where    great  numbers  of  an-  arabic,    greek,    hebrew,    fyriac,    copiic, 

ticnt  characters  are  hewn  in  the  recks  ;   if  lattn,  armenian,    turk.i(h,  englilh,  illyri- 

a  perfjn  was  fent  10  live  fome  rime  among  can,    german   .ind    bohemlan    languages^ 

the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  cha-  yet  none   of  them   Iiad   any  knowledge  of 

racers,    and  fome  helps,  by  which   the  the  chara^ers  which  were  cut  in  the  faid 

antieat  hebiew  chiraAers,  now  loft,  may  rock  12  and  14  feet   high  with  great  in- 

be  icc4»vercd.   He  added,  *'  I  dv  not  kiiow  duftry.     The  biihop  declared,  that  he  d«d 

whom  to  -tpply  to,  mere  propeily  to  look  not  make  this  propofal  as  a  matter  of  <,«- 

o<it  tar  a  fuitablc  perloa.    ^s  to  the  ex-  riofity,  but  as  it  might  be  of  great  fervicc 

pence,  I  am  wUiiog  to    bctr  any  propor-  to  the  chriilian  revelation,  by  corroborau 

,tioayoulhaIlthiakpropcr,inorder  tohatre  iaj  the  hiltory  of  Moles, 

lordfbip 
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loTclfhip  became  (In  March  1754)  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An*' 
ti(|uaries.  8.  Some  thoughts  on  felf-love,  innate  ideas,  free-will, 
talte,  fcntimcnts,  liberty  and  ncccility,  &c.  1754,  8vo.  9.  A  vin- 
dication of  the  old  and  new  tellament,  part  ii.  adorned  with  feve- 
nl  explanatory  cuts,  1754,  8vo.  i  o.  Letters  [  b]  between  the  bi- 
{hopof  Cloghc.r  and  Mr.  William  Pcnn  concerningbaptifm,  1755, 
8vo.  1 1.  A  fpcech  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  2,  1756,  for  omitting  the  iiicene  and  athanafiaii 
creeds  out  of  the  liturgy,  &c.  1756,  8vo.  third  edition  1774.  I?. 
A  vindication,  part  iii.  1758,  8vo.  The  three  parts  of  the  vindi- 
cation, with  the  Efiay  on  ipirit,  were  reprinted  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in 
one  volume,  8vo,  1759;  with  fome  additional  notes,  and  an  in- 
dex of  texts  of  fcripture  illuftrated  or  explained. 

This  benevolent  prelate  highly  efleemed  the  friendfhip  of  Mr. 
Bowyer,  honoured  him  with  a  regular  and  not  unfrequent  cor- 
refpondence,  and  prefented  him  with  the  copy-right  of  all  his 
valuable  writings  £c]. 

CLEAN  THUS,  a  dole  philofopher,  born  at  VafTus  in  the 
Troade  in  Afia,  from  an  athletic  became  a  follower  of  Zeno. 
He  got  his  bread  by  drawing  water  in  the  night,  that  he  might 
give  the  day  to  itudy.  Being  cited  before  the  areopagus  to  de- 
clare how  he  gained  his  livelihood,  he  brought  with  him  a  gar- 
dener and  a  country-woman  :  he  drew  water  for  the  one,  and 
kneaded  dough  for  the  other.  The  judges  were  ordering  him 
a  prefent ;  but  Cleanthus,  who  had  a  treafure  in  his  labour,  re- 
Tufcd  to  accept  of  it.     After  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  fupplied  his 

Tb]  **  Having  fome  years  ago  been  in-  turnine:  on  its  own  centre.      Tn  vindica- 

dulgeJ -A-ith  acopy  of  (.hefoliowing  Icaers,  lion  of  himfeif,  he  fcnt  me  the  indofed 

alter  fome  iiuportanity  I  have  at  length  letter  to  print,  if  I  thought  proper.     A:; 

obtained  a  permifllon  for  their  publication  ;  I  would  not  publifh  any  thing  now  under 

which  i  was  the  more  defirous  of,  as  I  ap-  his  name,  whicii  Ihould  be  thought  a  ma- 

prehend  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  h:ive  a  nifell  abfurdiiy  ;  and  as  I  am  not  a  pro- 

friendly  debate  on  one  of  the  facraments  per  judge  how  far  what  he  has  here  ad- 

of  the  Church  of  England  made  known  ;  vanced  is  fo,  I  would  humbly  beg  the  fa- 

wheie  the  reader,  whatever  he  (hall  dc-  vour  of  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  think 

tcrmine,  will  receive  apleafure  at  leaft  in  it  barely  plaufible.      I  do  not  prefume  to 

feeing  a  difpute,  concerning  fo  important  afk  your  decifton  on  the   quelUon ;    but 

an  article  of  religion,  carried  on  without  a  only  to  fay  whether  what  he  hath  pro- 

kreach  of  it»  eUential  chtraderH^ics,  cha-  duced  hath  the  appearjkuce  of  pro1>ability, 

rity  and  candour." Advertifement  of  which  is  the  chief  objccl  of  the  prefs,  and 

Mr.  IJowycr,  prefixed  to  the  Letters.  in  general  the  utmolV  attainment  of  hu- 

[c]  That  bithop  Clayton's  confidence  man  inquiries.  I  have  farther  to  afk  par- 
was  not  mifplaced.  will  appear  by  the  don,  if  my  regard  to  his  charader  hath 
following  letter,  which  was  fent  by  Mr.  made  me  exceed  my  own,  when  1  fub- 
Bowyer  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated  fcribe  myfclf,  rev.  fir,  yourmofthumMe 
aftronomer-royal  :  fervant,  W.  Bowyer." 

'**EV.siH,  Nov.  9,   1758.         We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  returned 

Beibre  the  bifhop  of  Clogher  died,  he  by  Dr.  Bradley,  or  whether  his  advancing 

fell   under   the   cenftire  of  fome  aftrono-  infirmities  prevented  his  returning  any  ; 

mert,  for  having  affcricd   {in  the  fecond  the  bifhop's  letter,  however,  did  not  ap- 

partof  hij  »  Vmdication']  that  the  moon  pear  in  print. 
kept  the  fame  face  to  the  earth  without 

place 
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place  in  the  portico,  having  amonE  his  difciples,  king  Antigo- 
nus,  amlC^  •,  who  was  his  lucccilbr.     This  philofophcr, 

who  flouru  .  i  ut  240  years*  before  the  vulgar  sera,  died  at 
the  age  of  90.  Like  the  generaUty  of  the  ftoics,  he  held  that 
a  mau  ought  neither  to  praife  nor  lament  Ins  dciliny,  neither  af- 
fume  any  merit  from  his  virtues,  nor  dcfpife  himfelf  for  his  vices. 
Moral  and  phyficalcvil  appeared  to  him  notlefs  ncceflary  to  the 
beauty  of  the  univerfe  i)i;in  moral  and  phyfical  good.  His  no- 
tion of  |>crfcClion  was  voluntarily  to  fubmit  to  an  unavoidable 
fate'.  Ho  patiently  put  up  with  the  witticifms  of  his  brother 
philofophers.  One  of  them  having  called  him  an  afs :  "  Yes," 
laid  he,  **  I  am  Zcno's,  and  the  only  one  that  can  carry  his 
pack."  l:cing  reproached  one  day  with  his  timidity  :  "  It  is  a 
happy  defeat,"  he  replied,  "  it  preferves  me  from  a  great  many 
faults."  At  another  time  he  was  blamed  for  fuch  fingularity  in 
his  opinions  5  he  anfwered  :  **  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  be  a 
philofopher,  if  I  thought  like  others,  and  went  with  the  throng?" 
The  Athenians  offered  to  make  him  a  denizen  of  their  city. 
**  ^Vhat  then,"  returned  he,  "  is  it  a  difgrace  to  be  born  in  one 
city  and  not  in  anodier  ?  What  new  merit  (hall  I  acquire  on 
becoming  a  Greek  by  adoption  ?"  He  compared  the  peripate- 
tics to  mufical  inftruments  which  make  a  noiie  without  hearing 
themfclves  i  a  comparifon  that  might  fuit  other  fedts  as  well  as 

CLEGHORN  (George),  was  born  of  reputable  parents,  at 
Granton,  in  the  parifii  of  Crammond,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
18th  of  December  1716.  His  father  died  in  17 19,  and  left  a 
widow  and  five  children.  George,  who  was  the  youngeft  fon, 
received  tlie  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Crammond,  and  in  the  year  1728  was  fent  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
further  inftruded  in  the  latin,  greek,  and  french  ;  where,  to  a 
lingular  proficiency  in  thefe  languages,  he  added  a  confiderablc 
(lock  of  mathematical  knowledge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 73 1  he  refolved  to  ftudy  phyfic  and  furgery,  and  had  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Monro,  a  name  that  will  be  revered  in  that  univerfity  as 
lon^  as  fcience  (hall  be  cheriflied  and  cultivated.  This  great 
profeflbr  was  efteemed  by  all,  but  moft  by  thofe  who  were  more 
immediately  under  his  direction.  It  was  the  lot  of  young  Cleg- 
horn  to  live  under  his  roof;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  his  pupil 
appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleafure  upon  this  circum- 
ftance  ;  obferving,  that  "  his  amiable  manners  and  unremitting 
ad:ivity  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  endeared  him  tq  all  his 
acquaintance,  but  more  particularly  to  thofe  who  lived  under 
his  roof,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  admiring  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  converfation,  and  the  invariable  benignity  of  his  dif- 
pofition."     For  five  years  he  continued  to  profit  by  the  inftruc- 

tion 
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tion  and  example  of  his  excellent  mafter,  vifiting  patients  in 
company  with  him,  and  alliftiiig  at  the  diileOions  in  the  anato- 
mical tlieatre  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  attended  in  their  turn  the 
leifiures  in  botany,  materia  medica,  chemillry,  and  the  theory 
and  pra<S\ice  of  medicine  ;  and  by  extraordinary  diligence  he  at- 
traded  the  notice  of  all  his  preceptors.  On  Dr.  Fothergiirs  ar- 
rival from  England  at  this  univcrfity,  in  th.e  year  1733,  Dr. 
Clcghorn  was  introduced  to  his  acquaintance,  and  foon  became 
his  inseparable  companion.  Thcfc  twin  pupils  then  iludied  to- 
gether the  fame  branches  of  fcience  unddr  the  fame  mailers, 
ixith  equal  ardour  and  fuccefs ;  they  frequently  met  to  compare 
the  notes  they  had  colleded  from  the  profeflbrs,  and  to  com- 
municate thv;ir  refpedive  obiervations.  Their  moments  of  re- 
laxation, if  that  tin>e  can  be  called  relaxation  which  is  devoted 
to  fociul  (ludics,  were  fpent  in  a  feled  fociety  of  fellow-fui- 
cicnis,  of  wluch  Fothergill,  Rufiel,  and  Cuming,  were  aflbci- 
ates  ;  a  fociety  fiijce  incorporated  under  the  name  of  1  he  Royal 
Medical  Society  oi  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  the  year  1736,  when  young  Clcghorn  had  fcarcely 
entered  into  his  twentieth  year,  fo  great  had  been  his  progrefs, 
and  fo  high  a  chara^Vcr  had  he  acquired,  that  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  v>t.  Clair  he  was  appointed  furgeon  in  the  22d  re- 
giment of  foot,  then  (lationed  in  iViinorca,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  St.  Clair.  During  a  refidence  of  thirteen  years  in  that 
ilia  \d,  whatever  time  could  be  fpared  from  attending  the  duties 
of  his  Ration,  he  employed  either  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of 
epidemic  difcafes,  or  in  gratifying  the  palFion  he  early  imbibed 
for  anatomy,  frequently  difleding  human  bodies,  and  thofe  of 
;ipes,  which  he  procured  from  Barbary,  and  comparing  their 
ilruclure  with  the  defcriptions  of  Galen  and  Vefalius.  In  thefc 
purfuifs  he  was  much  aflifted  by  his  correfpondent  Dr.  Fother- 
}»ill,  who  he  acknowledges  was  indefatigable  in  fearching  the 
London  (hops  for  fuch  books  as  he  wanted,  and  in  forwarding 
them  by  the  earlleft  and  bed  opportunities. 

in  1749  he  left  Minorca,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  the  22<1 
regiment;  and  in  autumn  1750  he  went  to  London,  and,  dur- 
ing his  jmblication  of  "The  Difcafes  of  Minorca,"  attended 
Dr.  Hunter's  anatomical  ledlures.  In  the  publication  of  his 
book  he  was  materially  affifted  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Of  this  work 
the  following  eulogium  has  been  pronounced  by  a  competent 
judge  :  **•  It  forms  a  jufl  model  for  the  imitation  of  future  medi- 
cal vviitcrs  :  it  not  only  exhibits  an  accurate  Itateof  the  air,  but 
a  minute  detail  of  the  vegetable  produclions  of  the  ifland  ;  and 
concludes  with  n^edical  obfervations,  important  in  every  point 
i)f  view,  and  in  fome  initances  cither  new,  or  applied  in  a  man- 
ner which  preceding  practitioners  had  not  admitted."  It  is  a 
modern  pradice,  for  which  wj  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Clcghorn, 

to 
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to  recommend  accfccnt  Tcgctables  in  low,  remittent,  and  pu- 
trid fevers,  2nd  the  early  and  copious  exhibition  of  bark,  which 
had  been  interdidcd  from  midaken  fads,  deduced  from  falfe 
theories. 

In  1751  the  dodor  fettled  in  Dublin ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
Monro  and  Hunter,  began  to  give  annual  courfes  of  anatomy. 
A  few  years  after  his  coming  to  Dublin  he  was  admitted  into 
the  univerfity  as  lecturer  in  anatomy.  In  the  year  1784  the 
college  of  phyficians  there  elected  him  an  honorary  member  ; 
and  tince  that  time,  from  lc<flurcr  in  anatomy  he  was  made  pro- 
feflbr ;  and  had  likewife  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Irilh  Academy  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences, 
which  is  now  eftabliflied  by  royal  authority.  In  1777,  when 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  was  ellabliflied  at  Paris,  he  was  no- 
niinated  a  fellow  of  it. 

About  1774,  on  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  Scotland, 
he  fcnt  for  his  fur\'iving  family,  confiding  of  the  widow  and 
nine  children,  and  fettled  them  in  Dublin  under  his  own  eye, 
that  he  m-ght  have  it  more  in  his  power  to  afford  them  that  pro- 
tcdion  and  artiftance  which  they  might  ftand  in  need  of.  His 
elder  nephew  William  he  educated  in  the  medical  profefTion ; 
but  after  giving  him  the  bed  education  which  Europe  could  af- 
ford, and  getting  him  joined  with  himfelf  in  the  Icclureftiip, 
the  dodor's  pleafing  hopes  were  unfortunately  fruftrated  by  the 
young  gentlcman*s  death,  which  happened  about  1 784.  He  died 
univerfally  and  fincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  mod  amiable  difpofition. 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  with  an  acquired  independence,  devoted  his 
moments  of  ieifure  from  the  fcverer  dudies  of  his  profeffion  to 
farming  and  horticulture. 

Panra  feges  fatis  eft.     Satis  eft  requiefccre  redo, 
Si  licet,  ct  folito  membra  Icvare  toro. 

But  his  attention  to  this  employment  did  not  Icfftn  his  care 
of  his  relations,  who,  from  a  grateful  and  afFecflionate  regard, 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  parent ;  the  duties  of  which  dation  he  fo 
tenderly  filled  up,  as  to  induce  Dr.  Lettfom,  from  whofe  me- 
moirs this  account  is  taken,  to  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Ho- 
race, Not  us  in  fratres  animi  paterni.  Dr.  Cleghorn  died  ia 
December  1789. 

CLEIVELAND  (John).    See  Cleveland. 

CLELAND  (John),  was  thefon  of  colonel  Cleland,  that  ce* 
lebrated  fiQitious  member  of  the  Spectators  Club  whom  Steele 
defcribes  under  the  name  of  Will.  Honeycombe.  He  was  early 
in  life  fcnt  as  conful  to  Smyrna,  where  perhaps  he  fird  imbibed 
tjiofe  loofe  principles  which  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of 

Vol.  IV.  F  Pleafure" 
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Plcafure"  are  fo  dangcroufly  exemplified.  On  his  return  from 
Smyrna,  he  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies  •,  but,  quarrelling  with  fomc 
of  tiie  members  of  the  prefidency  of  Bombay,  he  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  Eaft,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  his  for- 

*  tunes.  Being  without  profeffion  or  any  fettled  means  of  fub- 
(iftence,  he  foon  fell  into  difficulties;  a  prifon  and  its  miferies 
were  the  confequences.  In  this  fituation  one  of  thofe  bookfel- 
lers  who  difgrace  the  profeflion,  offered  him  a  temporary  relief 
for  wiiting  the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  brought  a  ftigma 
on  his  name,  that  time  has  not  obliterated.  The  fum  given  for 
the  copy  was  20  guineas;  the  fum  received  for  the  fale  could 
not  be  lefs  than  1 0,000  1.  For  this  publication  he  was  called 
before  the  privy  council ;  and  the  circumftance  of  his  diftrefs 
being  known,  as  well  as  his  being  a  man  of  fome  parts,  Jolin 
carl  Granville,  the  then  prefident,  nobly  refcued  him  from  the 
like  temptation,  by  getting  him  a  penfion  of  lool.  a  year,  which 
he  enjoyed  to  his  death,  and  which  had  fo  much  the  defired  ef- 
fect, that  except  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  coxcomb,"  which  has 
fome  fmuck  of  diifipated  manners,  and  the  "  Man  of  honour," 
written  as  an  amende  honorable  for  his  former  exceptionable 
book,  he  dedicated  the  reft  of  his  life  to  political  and  philolo- 
gical ftudies.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1789,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  82. 

CLEMENCET  (Charles),  born  at  Painbhnc  in  the  diocefe 
of  Autun,  entered  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1722,  at 
the  age  of  h8.  After  having  taught  rhetoric  at  Pont-le-Voy, 
he  was  called  to  Paris  in  the  monaftery  of  the  White-cloak  fry- 
ars,  where  he  died  in  1778.  Blefled  with  a  happy  memory  and 
a  difpofition  to  induftry,  he  continued  to  write  till  his  death. 
The  fruits  of  his  application  are  :  i.  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates, 
1750,  4to.  reprinted,  with  very  great  alterations  and  additions, 
1770,  fbl.  The  hiftorical  part  contains  the  fum  and  fubftance 
of  univerfal  hiftory  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  our  times  ;  and 
it  is  executed  with  the  utmoft  attention  to  chronological  preci- 
fion  and  learning.  2.  General  hiftory  of  Port- Royal,  10  vols.. 
12mo.  and  feveral  other  works  of  lefs  importance. 

CLEMENS  (Rom  anus),  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Rome, 
where  he  lived  a  companion,  probably,  and  fellow  labourer  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  generally  imagined, 
whofe  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  Oiigen  calls  him 
a  difciple  of  St.  Peter;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might 
aid  and  aflift  this  apoftlc  in  founding  the  church  at  Rome.  It 
is  certain,  that  he  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  but  when' 
he  was  made   fo,  cannot,    it  feems,    be   clearly   determined. 

•  There  arc  various  opinions  about  it.     Some  pcrfuade  thcmfelves, 
upon  the  authority  of  Icrtuliian  and  Eufcbius,  that  Clemens 
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was  confecrattd  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prcfide 
over  that  part  only  of  the  church  which  comprifcd  the  jcwilh 
converts ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  poflcflion  and 
adminillracion  of  his  office,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who  had 
been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bidiop  of  the  gentile  church,  and  of 
Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this  has  been  fixed  to  the 
year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens  fucceeded  to 
the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64  or  65,  and  that  he 
held, it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others  again  will  have  it,  83: 
but  all  this,  with  the  other  circumllances  of  this  father's  life, 
muft  be  left  uncertain,  as  we  find  it. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  genu- 
inenefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which  was 
written  to  the  cliurch  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  quiet  fome  difturbances  which  had  been  raifed  by  un- 
ruly brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re-eftablifh  and  confirm 
them  in  that  faith  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
apoflles,  but  from  which  fome  of  them  had  revolted.  The 
cpiflle  has  ufually  been  efteemed  one  of  the  moll  valuable  mo- 
numents which  have  come  down  to  us  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 
Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  be  united,  and  at 
peace  with  one  another :  he  enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and 
fubmifTion  to  their  fpiritual  governors :  he  declares  thofe  who 
had  formed  cabals  againfl  their  pallors,  and  had  troubled  the 
church  with  their  feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
chriflians :  he  points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch 
divifions :  he  prefTes  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty, 
by  fubniitting  to  their  rightful  paflors,  and  pradifing  all  humi- 
lity, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This  was  very 
eood  advice  undoubtedly ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought  no  ill  ef- 
fect formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  it  v  ould  have  been  well  if  it  had 
been  followed  in  many  chriflian  churches  fmce.  The  befl  edi- 
tion of  Clemens's  epillle,  is  that  of  le  Clerc's  in  his  "  Patre* 
Apoftolici,"  in  two  vols,  folio,  Amfl.  1698. 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flavius),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  in  the  end  of  the  iid  and  beginning  of  the  iiid  century, 
was  an  Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others 
an  Alexandrian ;  on  which  account  he  is  ufually  called  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  him  from  Clemens  Ro- 
manus.  When  Pantaenus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at  the  requefl 
of  their  ambafTadors,  as  he  was  about  the  year  191,  Clemens 
fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool.  He  acquitted  him- 
felf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ;  and  many  great  men 
came  out  of  it,  as  Orisen  and  Alexander  bifhop  of  Jerufalcm. 
Clemens's  method  of  inlt:ru£ling  the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have 
been  this.     He  pointed  out  to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was 
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good  in  the  pagan  philofophy ;  and  then  led  them  on  infcnfiWjf 
to  chriftianity.  For  in  his  philofophic  character,  which  he 
fecms  ilill  to  have  preferved,  he  was  an  ecleclic  *,  that  is,  he 
was  not  attached  to  any  particular  fe(fl  of  philofophers,  but  left 
hinifclf  at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  And  found 
from  them  all. 

After  holding  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to 
the  prieithood,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Se- 
Terus^s  reign  *,  fince  Eufebius,  in  his  hi  (lory  of  the  events  of  the 
year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of  prieil:.  About  this  time  he 
undertook  a  defence  of  chrilUanity  againft  pagans  and  heretics^ 
in  a  work  intituled  Stromatc?,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  mat- 
ter of  which  it  treats  :  for  Stromates  fignifies  variegati  fermoncs, 
or  difcourfes  abounding  with  mifccllancous  matter.  In  this  work 
he  has  made  fo  great  a  collection  of  heathen  learning,  for  the 
fake  of  fhewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions 
which  the  chriilians  -and  the  philofophers  held  in  common,  as 
(hows  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been  writ- 
ten When  Severus  began  a  perfecution  againfl  tlie  chriilians, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  provoked  to  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
jews  (for  the  pagans  had  not  as  yet  learned  to  diflinguiOi  jevt-s 
and  chriftians),  many  left  ^igypt  to  efcape  the  violence  of  it, 
Clemens  fcems  to  have  been  among  thofe  who  fled  ;  and  upon 
this  occafion  drew  up  a  difcourfe,  to  prove  the  huvfulnefs  of 
flying  in  times  of  perfecution  :  for  this  expedient,  though  expli- 
citly allowed  and  even  enjoined  in  the  gofpel,  had  been  reje<Si:ed 
by  fomc  early  converts,  as  a  bufe  defertion  oFthecaufe;  by 
1  ertullian  in  particular.  Clemens  M^ent  to  Jerufalem,  and  took 
up  his  abode  for  fome  time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after 
bilhop  of  that  fee.  During  his  ftay  there  he  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the 
church  of  Antioch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried  :  in  which 
Alexander  fays,  that  **  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as 
the  church  or  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  better 
when  he  came  among  them  ;  and  that  hr.ving  been  at  Jerufalem, 
he  had,  by  God's  bleffing,  greatly  confirmed  and  llrengthened 
that  church." 

From  Antioch  he  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  we  know  not 
how  long  he  lived  ;  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he  furvived  Paur 
tsenus  at  lead  fome  years,  and  that  he  was  not  old  when  he  com- 
pofcd  his  Stromata;  for  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  he  had  made  that 
collection  with  a  view  of  its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when 
his  memory  ihould  come  to  fail  him.  Ilillory  fays  nothing  of 
his  death ;  hut  his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reve- 
renced at  Alexandria,  as  we  learn  from  an  extraCl  of  a  letter 
from  Alexander  to  Origen,  preferved  by  Eufebius.  Among 
fcvcral  works  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  tlicre  are  only 
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three  confiderablc  onei  remaining:  i.  Protrcpticon  ad  genteg, 
or,  An  cxlioruiion  to  the  pai^ans  :  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and  falfchood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
chrillianity.  2.  Psedagogus,  or,  the  fchoolmaitcr  :  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriflian  convert. 
And,  3/nieStromata.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough  com- 
pared thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  diffl-rcnt  de- 
grees which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  obferved, 
when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
myftcries  :  the  firft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fccond  initiation, 
and  the  third  intuition.  Now,  fays  Heinfius,  Clemens  in  his 
Protrcpticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his  pupil  from  the  filth  of 
heathen  idolatry  and  fu perdition  :  in  his  Paedagogus  he  has  ini- 
tiated him  into  the  rites  and  duties  of  a  chrillian  :  and  in  hi» 
Stromata  he  has  admitted  him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous 
myfteries  M'hich  the  adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

Befides  thefe  works,  there  arc  preferved  fome  pieces  of  Cle- 
mens, of  a  fmaller  kind  •,  as  an  homily  intituled,  Quis  dives  fal- 
▼etur  ?  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  firfl  printed 
at  Paris  in  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1683,  with  fome 
other  fragments  in  greek  and  latin.  All  thefe  have  been  printed 
in  the  latter  editions  of  his  works  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that 
pubHOied  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Potter,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Oxford  in  1715. 

CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  i^gypt,  was  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy Auletes  king  of  that  country ;  who,  dying  in  the  year  5 1 
before  Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldelv  of  his  fonsand 
the  elded  of  his  daughters  ;  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to  each 
other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  family,  and 
jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  They  were  both  of 
them  very  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  1 7  ;  and 
therefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  of  the  roman  fenate. 
They,  however,  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  married,  or  to  reign 
together.  Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cleopatra  of  that  (hare 
in  the  government  which  was  left  her  by  Auletes's  will,  and 
drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  railed  an  army  in  Syria 
and  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  reftoration  j  and  wa« 
now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjun£lure,  Julius  Cxfar,  in  the  purfuit  of  Pom- 
pey,  failed  into  /tgypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here  he 
employed  his  yacant  hours  in  hearing  and  determining  the 
controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  filler  Cleopatra  :  which  he 
claimed  a  right  to  do  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will 
of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then  veiled  in  him 
as  their  dictator.  The  caufe  was  accordingly  brought  ro  Caefar's 
hearing,  and  advocates  on  both  fides  were  appointed  to  plead 
.  the  matter  before  him.  Hut  Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Caefar 
was  extravagantly  addicted  to  women,  laid  a  plot  to  attach  him 
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firft  to  her  perfon,  and  next  to  her  caufe :  for  (he  made  no 
fcruple  of  proftituting  herfelf  for  lull,  or  for  intereil,  according 
as  (he  was  actuated  by  either  of  thofe  paflions.  Sending  tp 
Csefar,  therefore,  (lie  complained  that  her  caufe  was  betrayed  by 
thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  *,  and  prayed,  that  (lie  might  be 
permitted  to  come  to  him  in  perfon,  and  plead  it  herfelf  before 
nim.  This  being  granted,  (lie  came  fecretly  into  the  port  of 
Alexandria  in  a  fmall  fkifF  towards  the  dulk  of  the  evening  ; 
and  the  better  to  get  to  Caefar,  without  being  (lopped  by  her 
brother  or  any  of  Jiis  party,  who  then  commanded  the  place, 
ihc  caufed  herfelf  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be 
carried  to  Cacfar's  apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants. 
Caefar  was  too  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty  not  to  be 
touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth,  about  the  20th  year  of  her  age  •,  and  one  of  thofe 
perfeft  beauties,  whofe  every  feature  has  its  particular  charm. 
All  which  was  feconded  by  an  admirable  wit,  commanding 
addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  fo  harmonious  and  bewitching, 
that,  it  is  faid,  that  (ingle  perfedlion,  without  the  help  of  her 
eyes,  than  which  nothing  could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften 
the  moft  obdurate  heart.  To  be  (hort,  Caefar  lay  with  her 
that  very  night;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a 
fon,  who  was  afterwards  from  his  name  called  Caefarion.  The 
next  morning  he  fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  preiTed  him  to  receive 
his  filler  again  upon  her  own  terms  :  but  Ptolemy,  perceiving 
that  inftead  of  a  judge  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.  A  war 
commenced  :  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Cftfar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  en- 
deavouring to  cfcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with 
it,  and  di  owned  in  that  river.  Then  Ccefar  fettled  the  king- 
dom upon  Cleopatra,  and  the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her  younger 
brother,  as  king  and  queen  j  which  was  in  efFedl  to  put  the  whole 
into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no  more  than  1 1  years 
old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  interfere  in  the  adminiftration  of 
ftate  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  was  determined  that  he  never  (hould 
interfere-,  for  when  he  was  grown  up  to  be  15  years  old,  and 
thereby  become  capable  of  lliaring  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as 
the  name,  (he  made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  and  then  reigned 
alone  in  ^'gypt.  However,  (he  followed  Caefar  to  Rome,  and 
was  there  when  he  was  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe  ;  but  being 
^-•rrified  by  that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  aiforders  of  the 
city,  (lie  ran  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  au- 
thority and  credit  with  Caefar,  in  whofe  houfc  Ihe  was  lodged, 
rnadc  her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  (lie  feemg 
fo  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  -Egyptians. 

After  tlie  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra  was   l^ummoned  by 
Antony  to  anfwer  an  accufation  againil  her^  as  if  (he  had  £^r 
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iNOurr d  the  intercd  of  CafTuis.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in  Tome 
IV  and  (he  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not  been 

\.  .ng  to  the  triumviri,  confidcring  what  Ihc  owed   to 

the  memory  of  Julius  Cvtlar.  .^hc  depended  however  on  her 
wit  and  beauty  ;  and  pcrfuaded  hcrfclf,  that  tliofe  charms,  with 
which  (he  had  conquered  Cxfar*s  heart,  were  ilill  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  /\ntony*s ;  for  flic  was  not  yet  above  26 
years  of  age.  Full  of  thele  afl'uranccs,  (he  went  to  Antony  ; 
and  her  manner  of  approaching  him  was  fo  very  gallant  aod 
noble,  that  at  (irll  light  it  made  a  moll  pleafing  imprellion  upon 
his  foul.  Antony  waited  tor  her  at  I'arfus  in  CUicia.  Cleo«« 
patra  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  st 
ve(rcl  whofe  (lern  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple  iilk,  oars  of  fil- 
ler, and  a  concert  of  fevcral  inllruments  that  kept  time  with  ihe 
oars.  She  herfelf  was  laiil  under  a  canopy  of  a  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  drcllcd  like  Venus  rifing  out  of  the  Cea  :  about  her  were 
lovely  children  like  Cupids  fanning  her:  the  handfomell  of  her 
women,  habited  like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were  leaning  negli- 
gently on  the  fides  and  (hrouds  of  the  vefTel :  the  fweers  that 
were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  co- 
vered with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  ran  thither  with 
fuch  carneftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mounted  on  a  throne  to 
make  a  fliew  of  majcfty,  was  left  quite  alone ;  while  the  mul- 
titude at  the  river  fliouted  for  joy,  and  cried,  that  "  the  goddefs 
Vcnusw^ascometo  vifit  the  god  Bacchus  for  the  happinefs  of  Afia." 

liy  thefe  arts,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  ihe  drew  An- 
tony into  thofe  fnares  which  held  him  enllaved  to  her  as  Idhg 
as  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Ca^far  5  the  battle  of  A£\tum,  as  is 
well  known,  determined  the  vi(£lory  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
where  Cleopatra  flying  firit,  Antony  haftened  after.  He  con- 
ceived however  great  drfplcafure  at  Cleopatra  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  her  ;  but  after- 
wards recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  plea- 
fure.  Mean  while,  Cleopatra  Ynade  trial  of  all  forts  of  pcifons 
upon  criitiinals,  even  to  the  biting  of  ferpents ;  and  finding, 
after  many  experiments,  that  the  fting  of  an  afp  gave  the 
quickelt  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed  fne  made  choice 
of  that  kind  of  death,  if  her  ill  fortune  Ihould  drive  her  to  an 
extremity.  After  they  were  returned  to  JEg^pty  and  found 
themfelves  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  pro- 
pofals  to  Cse'ar.  Cleopatra  aiked  the  kingdom  of  JEgypt  for 
her  children;  and  Antony  defiied  he  might  live  as  a  private 
man  at  Athens,  if  Cxfar  was  not  willing  he  Ihould  tarry  in 
^gypt.  Caefaf  abfokitcly  rejected  Antonyms  propofal,  and  fent 
to  Cleopatra  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juil  and 
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Tcafonable,  if  flic  would  rid  herfclf  of  Antony,  or  drive  him 
out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  a£l  openly  againft  An* 
tony;  but  betrayed  him  in  every  effort  that  he  made,  till  {he 
obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  Ca;far*8  hands.  When  Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could 
nor  forbear  moft  paflionately  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him :  how- 
ever, upon  Caefar^s  approach  to  Alexandria,  fhc  was  quite  at- 
tentive to  her  own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  (he  had 
Tailed  a  (lately  building,  which  flie  defigned  for  her  fepulchre  : 
into  this  fhe  now  retired  ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  befides  with 
torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter :  fo  that 
Cjefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left  out  of  defpair  fhe 
ihculd  burn  herfelf  in  it,  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches  ;  and  there- 
fore contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time  that  flie 
might  expedt  all  good  ufage,  from  the  efteem  he  had  for  her. 
The  truth  is,  Caefar  earneftly  defired  to  expofe  this  queen  in 
his  triumph  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  this  view  fent  Proculua 
to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  in  feizing  upon  her.  Cleo- 
patra would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him  through 
the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftole  in  with  two 
others  at  a  window  ;  which  one  of  her  women  perceiving,  cried 
out,  "  Poor  princefs  !  you  are  taken."  At  this  cry,  Cleopatra 
turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger  with  an  intent  to  ftab 
herfelf-,  but  the  Roman  caught  hold  of  her  arm,  and  faid, 
**  Will  you,  madam,  injure  both  yourfelf  and  Caefar,  in  de- 
priving him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teftimony  he  can  give  of  his 
fenerofity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of  princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?'* 
le  then  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  fearched  all  her  clothes 
with  care,  left  (he  fhould  have  any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 
Csefar  was  extremely  joyed  at  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  -^^gypt 
above  the  empire  of  Rome  j  yet  commanded  her  to  be  ferved 
in  all  refpefts  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable  for  the 
lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave  her  hope^ 
that  all  her  forro>^3  would  foon  end  with  her  life.  *  She  had 
befides  refolved  to  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  being  known, 
her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  Ihe  perfifted  in 
that.  Cacfar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and  by  his  civilities 
to  confirm  her  niind  a  little.  He  found  her  upon  a  low  bed  \ 
but  as  foon  as  Ihe  faw  Csefar,  ihe  rofe  up  in  her  (hift,  and 
threw  herfclf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  raifed  her  up,  and  i^t 
down  at  her  bed*s  head.  She  began  to  juftify  herfelf  j  but  the 
proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious,  ftie  turned  her  juftifi- 
Cation  into  prayers,  and  put  into  his  hand  an  inventory  of  ail  her 
treafure  ;ind  jewels,  Selcucus,  Cicopatra'a  treafurer>  had  foU 
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lowed  Ctrfar;  and  by  a  barbarous  ingratitude  affirmed  her  to 
have  I  \   many  things  which  were  not  in  that  account. 

Upon  L..-  ^  jopatra's  cholcr  arofc ;  (he  threw  hcrfcif  out  of 
bed,  and,  running  to  tins  pertidtous  oiHcer,  took  him  by  the 
hair,  and  beat  him  fevereiy.  Her  anger  might  be  real ;  yec 
the  chara£^er  of  this  woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpcrt,  that 
it  was  but  to  (hew  Cxfar  hrr  beautiful  Ihape  and  perfon,  in 
which  (he  had  Hill  fomc  conlidencc.  He  did  not  feem  moved 
by  it  i  but  only  laughed  at  tlie  thing,  and  led  the  queen  to  her 
bed.'  Having  private  notice  loon  atter,  that  Ihe  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  Rome  within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  (how  at 
Catfar*s  triumph,  (he  caufed  herfclf  tfi  be  bitten  by  an  afp, 
which,  they  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of 
(igs  i  and  of  this  (he  died,  not  however  till  ilie  had  paid  certain 
funend  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  (bed  abundance  of 
tears  over  his  tomb.  Csefar  was  extremely  troubled  at  her 
death ;  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greatelt  ornament  of  his 
triumph;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the  greatnets  of  her 
courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  liberty.  He  ordered 
her  a  vtry  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her  body,  as  (he  defired, 
was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo  much 
noife  in  the  world,  after  (he  had  reigned  from  the  death  of  her 
father  22  years,  and  lived  39.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs.  She  fpoke  fe- 
veral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs ;  for,  being  well 
(killed  in  greek  and  latin,  (he  could  converfe  with  -Ethiopians, 
Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Perfians, 
without  an  interpreter ;  and  always  gave  to  fuch  as  were  of 
thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had  occafjon  to  addrefs  her,  an 
anfwer  in  their  own  language.  In  her  death  ended  the  reign 
of  the  family  of  Ptolemies  in  iEgypt,  after  it  had  continued 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  ;  for,  after  this,  ^gypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained 670  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Saracens 
in  64 1 . 

CLERC  (John  le),  a  celebrated  writer,  and  univerfal  fcho- 
lar,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  March  19,  1657.  His  father,  Stephen 
le  Clerc,  was  a  learned  and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who 
(irft  pradlifed  phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  greek  prohffor 
in  that  academy,  and  fenator  of  the  republic.  His  mother,  Su- 
fanna  Gallatin,  was  a  fenator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illultrious 
family.  He  had  two  brothers,  younger  than  himfelf :  Daniel, 
an  eminent  phylician  and  fenator  at  Geneva,  who  wn  te  in 
french,  "  A  hiilory  of  Phyfic,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,"  vhich 
was  publi(hed  at  Ainfterdam  in  170?,  and  highly  valued  by  the 
pofeffors  v^  ;hat  (icience  ;  and  Francis,  who  fettled  at  Leipfic, 
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in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  father  took  uncommon 
care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool 
at  eight  years  of  age  *,  where  he  foon  difcovered  a  violent  in- 
clination to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius  for  poetry,  that,  as  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  cultivated  it,  he  would  probably 
have  gained  no  fmall  reputation  in  that  way.  But  the  more 
fcrious  Itudies,  to  which  he  applied  himfelf,  made  him  en- 
tirely negle6l  poetry,  fo  that  he  never  wrote  verfes  but  on  par- 
ticular occafions.  Thus  in  1689,  having  tranflated  into  french 
two  fermons  of  bifliop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William, 
on  account,  he  fays,  of  the  friend  (hip  which  fubfilled  between 
himfelf  and  that  prelat«5,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem 
in  heroic,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiac  verfe,  upon 
England  reftored  to  liberty. 

When  he  was  about  16  years  old,  he  was  removed  from  the 
grammar-fchool,  and  placed  under  M.  Chouet,  to  ftudy  philo- 
sophy ;  and  in  this  he  fpent  two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter 
upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  thinking  it  better  to  employ  another 
year  in  perfecting  himfelf  ftill  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and 
^Ifo  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  hebrew  tongue.  He  did 
fo:  he  read  all  the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in 
this  purfuit ;  and  it  was  this  conftant  afliduity  and  application, 
to  which  he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him 
afterwards  to  go  through  fo  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  to  publifli  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of 
works.  At  19  years  of  age  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under 
Philip  Meftrezat,  P'rancis  Turrctin,  and  Lewis  Tronchin,  and 
he  attended  their  lectures  above  two  years. 

After  he  had  pafled  through  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  at  Ge- 
neva, and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  refolved  to  go  for 
fome  time  into  France-,  and  thither  he  went  in  1678,  but  re- 
turned the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and  was  ordained  with  the 
general  applaufe  of  his  examiners.  Soon  after,  he  happened 
upon  the  works  of  CurcelL-euc,  his  great  uncle  by  his  father's 
lide,  which  had  been  publiihed  by  Limborch  in  1674,  but  were 
not  eafily  to  be  got  at  Geneva  among  the  calvinifts,  who  had 
Tio  dealings  with  the  arminians ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  be- 
came fo  convinced  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the 
argument  againft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refolved  to  leave 
both  his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  princi* 
pies  were  profeflcd.  In  1680  he  went  to  Saumur",  a  pro- 
tcftant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  hpifcopius, 
with  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily  plcafed. 
He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  upon  the  old 
tcllamenr,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglott,  which  notes  were 
of  ufc  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  write  his  com- 
mentaries.    While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there  came  out  a  book 
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with  this  title,  Libcrii  tic  ran£lo  amore  cpiftolae  thcologicx,  in 
quibus  varii  fcholatltcorum  crrores  calUgantur.  This  book 
contains  320  pages  in  8vo,  and  confiils  of  '*  eleven  thcolo* 
gical  cpi(llcs>  in  which  fcvcral  errors  of  the  fchoolmen  arc 
correct cd."  It  was  afcribed  by  fome  to  le  Clcrc,  while  others 
tJiought  it  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  youiijEj  man  of  24. 
It  is  certain  that  though  he  never  owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  mul^  almoll  convince  us  that  he  was  really 
the  author  of  it. 

In  U.82,  le  Clcrc,  intending  to  vifit  England,  took  his  way 
through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  in  May.  This  journey 
was  undertaken  chietly  with  a  view  of  learning  the  englidi  lan- 
guage; which,  with  the  help  of  a  maftcr,  he  foon  efFeded. 
He  preached  levtral  times  in  the  french  churches  at  London, 
and  vifited  feveral  biihops  and  men  of  learning  \  but  the  fmoky 
air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land, after  lefs  than  a  year's  llay,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
hillorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly  lived  at  Geneva,  and 
was  then  retiring  to  Holland.  He  vifited  Limborch  at  Amfter- 
dam,  from  wiiom  he  learned  the  condition  of  the  remonltrants 
in  the  United  Provinces.  He  did  not  yet  join  them  ;  but  he 
difcovered  his  real  fcntiments  to  Limborch,  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  a  (lri£l  friendfliip,  which  lafted  till  the  death  of  that 
great  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland  before  his  friends 
and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to  Geneva,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  ;  but  not  being  able  to  diflemble  his  opinions, 
which  were  contrary  to  thofe  eftabliflied  by  law,  he  thought  it 
prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts,  to  leave  his 
native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at  the  latter  end 
of  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached  fometimes  in  french 
in  the  church  of  the  remonftrants,  but  was  foon  obliged  to 
leave  off  preaching;  for  what  reafon  is  not  known,  but  con- 
jeclured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Walloon  minilters,  who  finding 
their  audiences  very  thin  when  le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed 
upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid  his  preaching  any  more.  In 
1684,  when  the  remonltrants  held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he 
preached  once  more  before  them ;  and  was  then  admitted  pro- 
feflbr  of  philofophy,  the  hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in 
iheir  fchool  at  Amlterdam. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hiftory 
of  his  works,  and  of  the  controverftes  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
and  this  gives  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man,  and  ol  the  pro- 
digious fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  letters  and  to  religion. 

In  1696  he  publilhed  the  two  firll  volumes  of,  what  is  faid  to 
have  been  his  favourite  work,  his  Ars  criiica ;  to  which  he 
added,  in  1^99,  his  itpiltoiae  criticx  &  ecclefiafticx,  which 
in^kc  up  the  third  volume  of  that  performance.   The  ceufures  he 
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pafTcs  upon  Quintus  Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fccond  volume, 
where  he  decrees  how  to  judge  in  a  proper  ma?incr  of  the  ftyle 
and  charader  of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
certain  critics ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
16  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfclf  againft  exceptions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Cave  to  fome  afler- 
tions  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  univerfcUe,  and 
clfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and  indeed  judly,  that  Cave,  in 
his^iftoria  literaria  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  had  concealed 
many  things  of  the  fathers,  for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their 
credit,  which  an  impartial  hiilorian  ftiould  have  related  ;  and 
that|  inftead  of  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyrics 
upon  them  :  le  Clerc  had  alfo  aflcrted  the  arianifm  oi  Eufebius. 
Both  thefe  alTertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  latin  dif- 
fertation  publiflied  at  London  in  1696;  which,  with  a  defence 
ef  it,  has  fince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiltoria  literaria.  To  this 
Jatin  diflcrtation  le  Clerc's  third  volume  is  chiefly  an  anfwer  ; 
and  the  firft  fix  letters,  containing  the  matters  of  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  to  three  englilh  prelates,  to 
whom  le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  appeal  for  his  equity  and  candid 
dealing:  the  ill  and  2d  to  Tenifon  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
the  3d  and  4th  to  Burnet  biftiop  of  Salifbury,  and  the  5th  and 
6th  to  Lloyd  bifhop  of  Worcefter.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity:  and  the 
10th  relates  to  an  englifli  verfion  of  his  additions  to  Hammond's 
annotations  on  the  new  teftament  •,  wherein  the  tranflator,  not 
having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  Cave 
and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe  epiftles,  there  is, 
addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls  an  ethical  diflertation,  in 
which  this  queftion  is  debated,  "  An  femper  refpondendum  fit 
calumniis  theologorum  ;"  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  "  Whether 
writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen  to  be  difliked  by  the 
orthodox  clergy,  fhould  always  think  themfelves  obliged  to  an- 
fwer whatever  calumnies  they  may  attempt  to  faften  upon 
them  ?"  The  4th  edition  of  the  Ars  critica,  which  had  been 
corrected  and  enlarged  in  each  fucceflTive  edition,  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1712. 

In  1709  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with  notes  of  his 
own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  alfo  of  Grotius  de  veritate,  &c. 
to  which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife  "  De  eligenda  inter 
chrillianos  diflentientes  fententia."  The  fame  year  he  publiftied, 
and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftcfbury,  the  celebrated  authof  of  the 
Charadteriftics,  5cc.  **  A  colledion  of  the  remains  of  Mcnander 
and  Philemon  •,"  a  completer  colle£lion  than  had  been  made  by 
Grotius  and  others;  to  which  he  added  a  new  latm  verfion 
and  notes.  It  is  allowed  by  le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  com- 
mltied  fevcral  errors  in  this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his 
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not  having  carefully  cnouj^h  attended  to  the  metre ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  furpniing,  tliat  the  critics  and  philologers,  who 
hud  lofig  been  at  enmity  with  him,  fhould  take  the  opportunity 
of  falling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack  was  bcpun  by  our  learn- 
ed Bcntlcy,  under  the  name  of  Philclcutncrus  Lipficnfis  \ 
whofc  ccni'urc,  it  is  faid,  wc  know  not  how  truly,  vexed  Ic  Clcrc 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  ht  of  fickncfs  which 
lallcd  fcvrr.il  days.  Bcntlcy's  Emcndationes,  as  they  are  called, 
of  Ic^CJercN  edition  were  publiflied  at  Utrecht  in  1710,  with  a 
preface  written  by  Burman  ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhu- 
manity and  rancour  vented  in  the  moll  abufire  language  againlt 
le  Clcrc,  that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty 
o^avo  pages.  Burman  had  abufed  le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Petronius,  publilhed  in  1709;  and  it  was  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  be  foul-mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body.  Lc 
Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  Bentlcy 
and  Burman  had  written  againft  him ;  for,  he  fays,  there  is  no 
more  nccelFity  foranfwering  always  the  calumnies  of  critics  than 
of  divines.  The  truth  is,  he  plainly  faw  that  he  had  given 
fome  reafon  for  the  exceptions  that  were  made,  and  therefore 
thought  it  better  to  be  filent.  However,  he  received  a  defence 
of  himfelf  from  an  unknown  perfon,  who  aiTumed  the  name  of 
Philarjiyrius  Cantabrigienfis  ;  and  publilhed  it  in  17  11,  with  a 
preface  written  by  himielf.  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis 
is  f.iid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw,  a  gentleman  who 
didinguiUied  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical  publica- 
tions. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder  that  le  Clerc,  who  always  ex- 
prcfled  an  high  regard  for  theengUlh  nation,  dedicated  feveral  of 
his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men  of  it,  and  was 
fo  inflrumental,  by  means  of  his  Bibliothequcs,  in  fpreading, 
and  withal  fo  defirous  to  fpread  tlie  abilities,  learning,  and 
merits  of  its  ablefl:  writers  throughout  Europe,  (hould  yet  be  fo 
frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other  of  its  fcholarsand  divines, 
as  to  (ccm  almoft  the  conltant  butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  1/j  Clerc's  arminian  principles 
v/erc  dirc<i^ly  oppofite  to  the  nonjuring  and  high-church  prin- 
ciples, which  then  prevailed  much  in  England;  that  though 
he  exprefled  a  zeal  for  chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing 
which  Icokcd  like  an  hierarchy  ;  and  tliat  hence  he  was  often 
Jed  to  fpeak  favourably,  and  perhaps  with  feme  degree  of  ap- 
probation, of  books  publilhed  "here,  which  were  in  the  mean 
time,  together,  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  own 
divines.  i  indal's  "  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,"  which 
came  out  in  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book  was 
never  publilhed  more  fexatious  to  the  englifh  clergy  than  this  -, 
yet  le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Choi  fie  of  the  fame  year,  not 
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only  approved,  but  even  cpitomifed  and  recommended  it  in  ftltf 
llrongelt  terms  imaginable.  It  may  be  remembered  alfo,  that 
about  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  there  was  a 
fchcme  formed  among  fome  great  perfonages,  to  bring  le  Clerd 
over  to  England,  and  to  make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than 
he  enjoyed  at  Amilcrdam  :  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been 
one  caufe  of  the  jcaloufy  and  ill-will  conceived  againft  him, 
and  to  have  drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  other- 
wife  not  have  been  mide  •,  that  from  Bentley  in  particular.  It 
appears  by  the  va(l  number  of  books  le  Clerc  publifhed,  that  he 
was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  man.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  corre6i  writer,  if  he  had  written  lefs,  and  ta- 
ken m  .re  pains  with  what  he  wrote.  His  works  however  every 
where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and  found  learning  •,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued  while  liberty  and  literature 
{hull  maintain  their  ground  in  Europe. 

He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  Hate  of  health,  till  1728,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever, which  deprived  him  of  fpeech 
and  almoil  of  memory.  The  malady  increafed  daily  ;  and  after 
fpending  the  fix  lall  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftand- 
ing,  he  died,  Jan.  8,  1736,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried in  i6qi,  when  he  was  about  34  years  old;  and  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  had  brought  him  four 
children,  who  all  died  young.  Le  Clerc  was  an  honeft,  candid, 
good  kind  of  man  ^  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches. 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon  ac- 
quirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  love  of  fame  or  vain- 
glory ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or  with 
truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  competency  of  fortune,  if  in- 
deed he  could  be  faid  to  have  it;  and  though  one  is  ready  to  fuf- 
ped^  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the 
profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he  wrote  of 
himfelf  to  1711,  that  he  had  received  for  all  his  labours  little  elfc 
from  the  bookfellers  than  books.  Whatever  projedls  might  be 
on  foot  for  his  coming  into  England,  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  begun  on  his  fide  :  for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftu- 
dious  and  philofophic  eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amlterdam,  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man  ;  and  religion 
and  learning  have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLERC  (SiiBASTiAN  le),  defigner  and  engraver,  was  born 
at  Metz  in  1637,  of  a  family  in  fuch  an  humble  condition,  that 
he  entered  while  very  young  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Arnould  in 
that  city,  in  quality  of  helper  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  fuch  a 
natural  talent  for  drawing,  that  all  the  moments  of  leifure  he 
could  get  from  his  employment  he  filled  up  in  making  little 
portraits  with  a  pen  on  fuch  fcraps  of  paper  as  he  found  about 
9  the 
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the  kitchen.  The  prior  of  the  houfc  caught  him  one  day  oc- 
cupied in  this  manner  ^  and,  on  examining  his  performaivce, 
perceived  in  it  fuch  marks  of  genius  as  allowed  him  not  to 
doubt  that  young  Ic  Qcrc  would  attain  to  excellence  if  ever  fo 
little  adilled  by  art.  He  immediately  took  the  refolution  to 
ciUttvate  his  natural  bent,  put  the  crayon  into  his  hand,  and 
gave  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  monks,  with  orders  to  get  him 
in(lru£led.  At  ten  years  old  he  could  handle  the  graver.  At 
the  fame  time  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  (ludy  of  geometry,  per- 
fpe^ive,  fortification,  and  archite^ure,  in  which  he  made  as  ra- 
pid a  progrefs  as  in  drawing  and  engraving.  Marflial  de  la 
Fertc  made  choice  of  him  for  his  geographical  engineer ;  Louis 
XIV.  for  his  engraver  in  ordinary,  at  the  foUicitation  of  Colbert ; 
and  pope  Clement  XI.  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  a  roman 
knight.  In  addition  to  this  fuperior  merit  and  this  ftrong  capa- 
city for  the  arts,  le  Clerc  had  kind  afte<flions  and  an  infinuating 
addrefs.  He  died  at  Paris  the  25th  of  0£tober  17 14,  at  the  age 
of  77.  This  mafter  treated  every  fubjeft  with  equal  excellence  ; 
as  landfcapes,  architecture,  ornaments.  They  ftrike  the  be- 
holder with  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination  kept  under  due 
reftraint,  a  corre£tnefs  of  defign,  a  wonderful  fertility,  a  noble 
and  elegant  expreflion,  and  a  fine  execution.  The  producliona 
of  his  graver,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3000,  would  have  been 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  have  gained  him  a  great  reputation, 
independently  of  thofe  of  his  pen.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
kind  are :  i .  A  treatife  of  theoretic  and  practical  geometry  ; 
reprinted  in  1745,  8vo.  with  the  life  of  the  author.  Colbert, 
informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  work,  ordered  Ic  Clerc  a  penfion 
of  600  crowns,  and  apartments  in  the  gobelins.  But  he  pre- 
fently  after  gave  up  this  penfion,  which  confined  him  to  the 
king's  fervice,  in  order  to  work  more  freely,  and  on  fubje£ts  of 
his  own  choice.  2.  A  treitife  on  architecture,  2  vol.  4to.  3, 
A  difcourfe  on  the  point  of  view ;  in  which  the  author  (hews  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  fubjecl.  After  Callot,he  is  the  en- 
•  graver  who  has  moil  diftin£lly  Ihewn  five  or  fix  leagues  extent 
of  country  in  a  fmall  fpace  [d]. 

CLEVELAND,  or  rather  CLEIVEL AND  (for  fo  he  and  his 
family  fpelt  their  name)  (John),  a  noted  loyalift  and  popular 
poet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  fon  of  the  llev.  Thomas 
Cleiveland,  M.  A.  fomc  time  vicar  of  Hinckley,  and  redtor  of 
Stoke  in  the  county  of  Leicefter  [eJ.     John,  who  was  his  eldeft 

fon, 

[d]  Sec  the  CaUlogue  raifonn6  de  Clcigy,"  p.  aar.  **  He  was  a  very  great 
rfleuvrc  de  Sebafticn  le  Clerc,  with  his  fuffercr  (tor  epifcopacy,  &c.),  was  father 
life,  by  M.  Jombert,  Paris  1775,  3  vols,  to  the  famous  John  Cleaveland  the  poet, 
8to.  a  very  curious  aod  interellipg  work.  and  had,  at  the  time  of  his  rrquci^nition, 

[e]  Of  whom  we  have  the  following  nine  [eight]  children  (feveral  ofwhich> 
eulo|iiim  ia  Walker'*  *•  Sufferings  of  Uit     bcfides    the  poet,   werr  fuftercrs    alfo)  j 

but 
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fon,  was  born  in  1613,  at  Loughborough,  where  his  fathcf  wal 
then  affiilant  to  the  redor;  but  he  was  educated  at  Hinckley, 
under  the  rev.  Richard  Vynes,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
who  was  afrerwarils  as  much  diilinguifhed  among  the  prefbyte- 
rian  party  as  his  fcholar  was  among  the  cavaliers  [f].  In  his  15th 
yrar  our  poet  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted,  of 
Chrift*s  college,  Sept.  4,  1627,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A  in  1631.  He  was  thence  tranfplantcd  to  the  filitr  foun- 
dation of  St.  John's  college  in  the  fame  univcrfity,  of  which  he 
was  elected  fellow  March  27,  1634,  and  proceeded  to  the  dc* 
grce  of  M.  A.  in  1635.  Of  this  fociety  he  continued  many 
years  a  principal  ornament,  being  one  of  the  tutors,  and  highly 
Tefpe£led  by  his  pupils,  fome  of  whom  afterwitrds  attained  to 
eminence  [gJ.     By  the  liatutes  of  that  college,  he  fliould  have 


but  how  many  of  them  were  then  provided 
for,  I  know  not.  He  wis  dilpollclTcd  by 
the  committee  of  Lciceller,  dicJ  in  Odlo- 
ber  16 si,  and  wis  a  very  worthy  perfon, 
and  of  a  moll  exemplary  li!>^'* 

He  was  of  an  anticnt  famiiy  in  York- 
Ihire,  that  derived  their  name  from  that 
tra^   of  couiury   in    the   North-Riding, 
vhich  it  ftill  called  Clevz  land,  where- 
in they  had  formerly  large  pofTcflions,  as 
may  be   fccn   in    Dr    Nalh  s   Hillary   of 
Worccrterftjlrc,  17S2,  fol.  vol-    ii.  p.  94, 
jr  :  and  in  Nichols's  HilVory  of  Hinckley, 
1783*  4to.  p.   !3-,  where  their  genealogy 
is  inferted    at  l.ir^e.      One    of  the  poet 
Clcivcland's  brothers,  Jofeph,  had   iffuc, 
which  fcttlin?  in  Liverpool,  acquired  there 
a  large  fortune  ;  and  two  of  his  family  re- 
prefcnted  that  b<KOugh  in  parliament,  viz. 
John  Cleiveland,   Kfq.  (ion  of  Jofeph)  in 
1710,  and  William  Cleiveland,    Ffq;   his 
Ion,  in  1722.     Another  of  the  poet's  bro- 
thers, William,  was  rcftor  or    OiJbuiy 
•nd  Quat,   near  Bridgnorth  in  Shropihirc, 
and  dying  1666,  lett  a  fon,  av  ho  was  grand- 
father of  the   Rev.  William  Cleiveland, 
M.  A.  now  rcftor  of  All-faints  paiifh  in 
Worccrtcr;  and   foiir  dmghtcts,   whert-of 
the    youngeil    was   grandmother    of   Dr. 
Percy,  (he  prefent  bithop  ot  Dioraoie  in 
Ireland.     .\    lillcr  of   tb<'irs   Elirabcth, 
married  Mr.   William  Iliit,  of  Hinckley, 
from  whom  are   defccnded  a  refiiclnble 
family,  to  which  by  mjiriu{;e  is  allied  the 
ingenious    author   of    the    *»  Hiftory    of 
Hinckley"  above  mentioned  ;  a  work  to 
which  (lut  article  is  indebted  for  many 
Curious  particulars. 

[f  j  David  Lloyd,  in  his  '*  Memoiraof 
perfons  who  futicied  for  kin<  Charles  I. 
1668,"  lol.  p.  617,  tells  us,  that  Cleive- 
land owed  *'  the  heaving  nf  his  natural 
Uacj,    by  choked    clegMjcies    in  greek 


and  latin,  more  elegantly  englilhed  (an 
excrcifc  he  improved  much  by),  to  Mr*. 
Vines,  there  fchool  ma fter." 

Of  ihiv  learned  perfon,  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  alTenibly  of  divines,  the 
reader  will  find  a  particular  account  in  the 
Hllloiy  of  Hinckley,  fo  often  quoted* 
p*  141  ;  and  fee  the  article  Vvnes, 
hereafter. 

[g]  One  of  thefe,  John  Lake,  D.  D, 
fome  lime  fellowof  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, had,  "  before  he  was  complete  i  3 
years  of  age,  been  committed  there  to  the 
tuition  of  the  famous  Mr.  Cleiveland,  for 
whofe  memory  he  always  retained  a  great 
reverence  i'' and  under  whofe  inltructious 
he  fo    far  profited   that  he    became  fuc- 
cefTivch-  vicar  ol'  I^eds,  and  bifhop  of  Man, 
Briftol,'  and  Chichclter.      "  He  and  his 
friend    Dr.    [Samuel]     Drake,    vicar    of 
Pontefra£V,"  who  had  been   fellow  of  St. 
John's  college,  and  borne  arms  in  the  gar- 
lifon    at   Newark,  coll-cled  their  tiiror'a 
compofitions  into  one  volume,  which  they 
intituled      **   Cleivelandi     vindici«,     ct 
Cleiveland'*  genuine  po-ms,  orations,  cpif- 
tles.  Sec.   purged  from  the  many  falfe  and 
fpurious  ones,  &c.    Lond.    1677,"    8vo. 
Prefixing  to  if  his  life  and  parenialia,  and 
a  dedication   (hgned  w.ih    the  initials  of 
their   names,  J.  L.  and  S.  D.  )  to  Fran- 
cis Turner,    D.    D     then  mal):r   of  St. 
John's  college,  but  afterwards  fucceiTively 
bifhop  ofRochefter  aid    hly,  who  is  be- 
lieved   to   have  been  a  pupil  of  Clcivc- 
land's alfo. — III  St.  John's  college  Cleive- 
land lived  *♦  about  nine  years,  the  delight 
and  ornament   of  thjt  fociety.     To  the 
fcrvicc  he  did  it  the  library  owcth  much 
of  its  learning,   the   chapel  much  of  its 
pious  decency,  .ind  the  college  much  of 
its  lenown."     Life  by  bithop  Lake,  tec. 
pictixci  u>  hispocmc,  1677,  8vo. 

taken 
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takei\  orders  within  fix  years  after  his  being  clc£lc(l  fellow  :  but 
he  was  admitted  on  t^  ^  line  (as  the  phrafc  there  is)  Novem- 
ber 2,  1640;  and  .  as  on  tliat  of  Phyfic,  January  31, 
1642  ;  which  cxcufcd  him  from  copiplying  with  this  obligation  ; 
though  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  made  either  law  or  phyfic  his 
t>rofefrion,  for  remaining  at  college  he  became  the  rhetoric  reader 
there,  was  ufually  employed  by  the  focicty  in  compofing  their 
fpecehes  [h]  and  cpiftles  to  eminent  perfons  (of  which  fpccimens 
may  be  feen  in  his  works),  being  in  high  repute  at  that  time,  for 
the  pbrity  and  terfcnefs  of  his  latin  Ityle.  He  alfo  became  ce- 
lebrated for  his  occafional  poems  in  cnglifli,  and,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firll  champion 
that  appeared  in  verfe  for  the  royal  caufe ;  which  he  alfo  fup- 
ported  by  all  his  perfonal  influence  :  particularly  by  exerting 
his  intcreft  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  prevent  Oliver  Crom- 
well (then  an  obfcure  candidate,  but  (Irongly  fupported  by  the 
puritan  party)  from  being  elected  one  of  its  members.  Crom- 
well's ttronger  genius  in  this,  as  in  every  other  purfuit,  prevail- 
ing, Cltiveland  is  faid  to  have  fliown  great  difcernment,  by  pre- 
diSing  at  fo  early  a  period,  the  fatal  confequences  that  long 
after  enfued  to  the  caufe  of  royalty  [i].  The  parliament  par- 
ty carrying  all  before  them  in  the  eaftern  counties,  Cleiveland 
retired  to  the  royal  army,  and  with  it  to  the  king's  head  quar- 
ters at  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  admired  and  carefl'ed  for 
his  fatirical  poems  on  the  oppofite  faction,  efpecially  for  his 
fatire  on  the  fcottiQi  covenanters,  intituled  **  The  Rebel  Scot." 
[k].    In  his  abfence  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowfliip,  Feb.  13, 

1644, 

[h]  One  of  thcfe  was  fpoken  Iwfore  ftance  of  his  being  *•  Vates  in  the  who'e 

Charles  I.  and  hisfon  the  prince  of  Wales,  import  of  the  word,  both  poet  and  pro- 

«t  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  :  with  phet,"     When  the  king  withdrew  from 

which  the  king  was  fo  well  pleafcd  that,  Oxford,  and  furrendercd  himfelf  to  the 

after  it  was  over,  his  naajcfty  "  caWcd  for  Scots  army,  *♦  upon  fome  private  intcUi- 

him,  and  (with  great  exprcflions  of  kind-  gencc  th^ee  days  before  the  king  reach- 

oefsj  gave  liim  his  lund  to  kits,  and  com-  ed  them,  Cleiveland  forefaw  the  pieces  of 

manded  a  copy  to  be   fent  after  him  to  filver  paying  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

Huntingdon,   whither    he   was   haftening  and  that  they  were  the  price  of  his  fovft- 

that  night.'*   This,  .nccordingto  Winftan-  reign's  blood,  and  predicted  the  tragical 

ley,  was  in  164Z.      But  a  MS.  dates  it  in  events." 

1641.  [k]  Cleiveland  had  been  before  atOx- 

[1]   For   this  Ud  we   are  indebted  to  ford  in  1637,  and  was  then  incorporated 

the   authors  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  M.  A.  with  fcveral  other  Cambridge  men. 

works,  in    1677  ;  who,   having  obferved  But  now  his  farcaftic  attacks  on  the  oppo- 

ihat  **  no  man   had  more  fagacious  pro-  fitc   party   would  make  him  exceedingly 

gnoftics,"  tell   us,    that  after  the  eledion  popular  there,    efpecially  the  fatire  above 

was  over,  Cleiveland  faid,  with  much  paf-  mentioned.     Of  vvhich  we  have  the  fo?» 

fionate  zeal.  That  liogle  vote  had  ruined  lowing  proof: — While  he  was  now  at  Oi- 

both  church  and  kingdom.      Whence   it  ford  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by   Fu  - 

(hould  fcem,   that  Cromwrll  gained  this  ler  (a  three-quarters  length,    now  in  po!- 

feat  in  parliament  by  the  majo^y  of  one  fe.hon  of  his  great-nephew  the  bilhop  of 

vote  only.  Dromore},  wherein  he  is  drawn  holding  -4 

The  fame  writers  mention  another  in-  paper  infcribed  "  The  Rebel  Sect."    An 

Vol.  IV.  G                                               engraving 
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1644,  by  fliC  Carl  of  Manchefter,  who,  under  the  authorhy  ct 
an  ordinance  of  parliament,  for  regulating  and  reforming  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  ejefled  fuch  fellows  of  colleges,  &c. 
as  reftifcd  to  take  the  folemn  league  and  covenant.  From  Ox- 
ford Cleiveland  was  appointed  to  be  judge- advocate  in  the  gar- 
rifon  at  Newark,  under  fir  Richard  Willis  the  governor,  and 
has  been  commended  for  his  fkilful  and  tipright  condu6l  in 
this  difficult  office  [l],  where  he  alfo  diftinguifhed  liis  pen  oc- 
cafionally,  by  returning  fmart  anfwers  to  the  fummons,  and 
other  addrefTes  to  the  garrifon.  Newark,  after  holding  out 
the  lad  of  all  the  royal  fortreflcs,  was  at  lengthy  in  1646,  by 
the  exprcfs  command  of  the  king  (then  a  prifoner  in  the  Scots 
army),  furrendered  upon  terms,  which  left  Cleiveland  in  poflef- 
fion  of  his  liberty  [Vx],  but  deftitute  of  all  means  of  fupport,  except 
what  he  derived  from  the.  hofpitality  and  gencrofity  of  his  brother 

loyalifts. 


engraving  from  it  is  prefixed  to  the  rijlh 
volume  of  Nichols's  Icledl  colledion  of 
mifcellany  poems,  i'8i,"  lamo;  where 
fcvcral  of  Cleivdand's  poems  arc  reprint- 
ed, and  particularly  the  Rebel  Scot;  which 
%vas,  however,  evidently  intended  by  the 
author  for  a  party  rather  than  a  national 
fatire,  as  appears  by  hrs  excepting  the  loy- 
al Scuts,  Sec. 

[l]  •*  His  next  ftage  was  the  garrifon 
of  Newark,  where  he  was  judge  advocate, 
until  the  furrcjuder:  and  by  an  excellent 
temperature  of  both,  was  a  juft  and  pru- 
dent judge  for  the  king,  and  a  faithful  ad- 
vocate for  the  country."  Life  by  bp.  Lake, 
to:,  prefixed  to  edit.  1677. 

The  blfhop  of  Dromore  has  in  his 
pofleflion  an  authentic  copy  of  the  com- 
mifflon  (ligned  by  Charles  f.  with  his 
0%¥ft  ianJ),  dated  at  *♦  our  Court  at  New- 
ark,'* (Wober  12,  164^,  by  which 
lir  Richard  Willis  the  governor  and  other 
tfommifiloners  therein  mentioned,  are  im- 
jjowercd  to  punifh  all  otfcnces  committed 
by  the  foldiers,  and  to  determine  all  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  countrymen 
ty  martial  law. 

A  particular  reafon  for  fixinp  Cleive- 
land in  the  garrifon  at  Newark,  has  been 
produced  by  ihe  ini;cnious  and  diligent  hif- 
torianof  Hinckley,  from  a  periodical  pub- 
lication of  the  oj>po1ite  party,  intituled, 
♦*  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Ii.telUgencer,'' 
Ko.  lot,  p  811,  for  Tiiefday,  May  27, 
i645.  ♦•But  to  fpeak  fomcihing  of  our 
friend  Cleiveland,  that  grand  malignant  of 
Cambridge,  we  heare  that  he  is  now  at 
Mewarke,  where  he  hath  the  title  of  ad- 
vocate pnt  upon  him.  His  oBice  and  em- 
ployment ii,  to  gather  all  the  coUedge  rents 


within  the  power  of  thcktng'sfcrrces  in  thoft 
parts,  which  he  diftributes  to  fuch  as  are 
turned  ou  t  of  their  fellowfhips  at  Cambridge 
for  their  malignancie,  H  the  royal  party  W 
thus  careful  to  fupplie  their  friends,  fure  it 
is  t.ccelTary  to  take  fomo  courfe  to  relieve 
thofe  who  are  turned  out  of  their  houfes  aiid 
livings  for  adhering  to  the  parliament.  " 
From  a  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and 
journals  during  the  great  rebellion  be- 
tween 1639  and  r66o,   and  fortcd  by 
Mr.  Carte,  in  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton's 
library  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge* 
f  m]  On  the  occafion  of  this  fuirender, 
a  writer  in  the  "  Critical  Review"  has 
given   us    a  remarkable    ftory,   ivhicli  is 
thus  introduced  : 

*•  Mr.  Granger  fays,  that  Cleiveland  ne- 
ver was  in  holy  orders ;  Lloyd  tells  us,  that 
he  was  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  that  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  fellowHiip.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  his  famous  fatireagainft  tht 
Sects  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious 
to  that  nation,  and  he  happened  to  be  ta- 
ken prifoner  by  a  party  ot  thcTr  troops  ii> 
the  north,  commanded  by  David  heflcy, 
afterwards  lord  Newark.  Being  difco- 
vcied  by  the  papers  he  had  about  him,  th« 
officers  who  took  him,  gave  him  an  affu- 
rance  of  the  gallows  :  and  Cleiveland  re^ 
ceivcd  the  news  with  that  magnanimity 
and  pride,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  great 
lelf-confequcnce;  for  he  confoled  himfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  dying  a  martyr  in  die 
caufe  of  his  fovereign,  and  having  his  name 
tranfmittcd  to  pofterity  with  peculiar  en- 
comiums in  the  annals  of  loyalty.  He 
was  introduced,  with  fome  other  prifoners, 
to  Lefley,  who  could  neither  read  nor  vijite* 
and  who  awarded  to  each  his  proper  fate,  by 
kanging, 
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loyaliRs,  among  whom  he  lived  up  and  down  fome  years,  ob- 
fcurc  and  unnoiJc«fd  by  the  ruling  party,  till,  in  November  ^6^$^ 
he  was  feized  at  Norwich,  as  "  a  pcrfon  of  great  abilities," 
advciTe  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  government  [n]j  and 
being  fent  to  Yarmouth,  he  was  there  imprifoned  for  fome  time, 
till  he  fent  a  petition  to  the  lord-protcdtor,  wherein  the  addrefs 
of  the  writer  has  been  much  admired,  who,  while  he  honeftly 
avows  his  principles,  has  recourfe  to  fuch  moving  topics,  as 
migl^t  footh  his  oppreflbr,  and  procure  his  enlargement  [o] : 

in 


hAngtng«  whipping,  or  inipntoning.  When 
it  came  to  be  Cleiveland't  turn,  he  pre- 
feotvd  Kimfclf  at  the  bar  with  a  confcious 
dignity,  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  ag- 
gravate his  oftences.  producing  at  the  fame 
time  a  bundle  of  verf^s.  *  Is  this  all, 
f*i4  the  genera!,  ye  have  to  charge  him 
With  f  For  fliame,  for  (hame  !  let  the 
poor  fellow  go  about  his  bufincfs,  and  fell 
his  ballads.'  This  contemptuous  flight 
aflfcAed  Cleiveland  fo  much,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  drowned  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  (Irong  liquors,  which  hal^^ned  his 
4eath.  It  appears  however  hy  Thurloe's 
papers,  tKat  CleivcUnd  was  a  perfon  of 
note  amonf;ft  the  royalifts,  and  that  he 
had  a  place  of  fome  confcquence  in  their 
army." 

As  this  article  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
Guthrie  (a  countryman  of  Lefley's),  ftiall 
we  fuppofe  that  he  took  this  method  to 
be  revenged  on  the  author  of  the  ♦*  Rebel 
Scot  i" — It  i«^  ftrange,  however,  that  quot- 
ing Thurloe  (lee  Note  [n  j),  he  fliould  not 
have  obferved  that  Cleiveland  was,  nine 
years  af'cr  the  furrendcr  of  Newark,  pof- 
feflfed  of  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  to 
alarm  the  ndverfe  government :  being  at 
laft  cur  off  by  an  epidemical  difeafe,  after 
he  had  a  dozen  \ears  Survived  this  pre- 
tended fuicide  cf  h-.nfch  hsftrong  liquors. 

[n]   We   have  the   following  heads  of 

his   examination  prefcrvcd  in    Thurloe's 

State  Papers,  1742,  folio,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 

••  Major-Gencral  Haynts,  tec.  to  the  prc- 

iideot  of  the  council. 

May  it  pleafe  your  lordfhip, 

IN  obfervance  to  the  orders  of  his 
highncfs  and  ccu.ic  1,  fent  unto  us,  we 
have  this  day  Tent  to  the  garrifon  of  Yar- 
mouth one  John  Cleveland  ot  Norwich, 
iate  judes- advocate '?t  Newa-k,  who  we 
have  deemed  to  be  comprifed  within  the 
fecond  head. 

The  reafons  of  judgment  ar«i| 

I.  He  confrfTcth,  that  about  a  year 
fifice  be  came  from  L.ondon  to  the  city  of 


Norwich,  and  giveth  no  account  of  any 
bufinefs  he  hath  there  ;  only  he  pretends 
that  Edw.  Codke,  efq.  makcth  ufc  of  him 
to  help  him  in  his  fludics. 

2.  Mr.  Cleveland  confcffeth,  that  he 
hath  lived  in  Mr.  Cooke's  houfc  ever 
lince  he  cime  to  the  faid  city  ;  and  that 
he  but  feldom  went  into  the  city,  and 
never  but  once  into  the  country.  Indeed 
his  privacy  has  been  fuch,  that  none,  or 
but  few,  favc  papilb  or  cavileeres,  did 
know  that  there  <vas  any  futh  perfon  re- 
fidcnt  in  thefe  parts. 

3.  For  that  the  place  of  the  faidMr.  Clere* 
land  his  abode,  viz.  the  faid  Mr.  Cooke's, 
is  a  family  of  notorious  diforder,  and  where 
papilh,  delinquents,  and  other  difafFcfted 
perfons  of  the  late  king's  party  do  often 
refort,  more  than  to  any  family  in  the 
faid  city  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  com- 
monly reported. 

4.  Mr.   Cleveland  livcth  in  a  genteel 
garbe ;    yet   he  confcffeth,  that  he  hath 
r.c  eftatc  but  2cl.  per  annum  allowed  by 
two  gentlemen,  and  30I,   per  annum  by' 
the  faid  Mr.  Cooke. 

?.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities,  and  fo  able  to  do  the  greater 
differvice  :  all  which  we  humbly  fubmitf 
and  remain 

Your  honour's 

Truly  humble  fervants, 
H.  Haines,  H.  King, 

Rob.  Woode,  Richard  Copeman, 

Edw.  Wardc,         John  Balleftonf, 
Bram.   Guidon,     Ro.  Swallowc, 
Nich.  Bell,  Ralph  Woolmer, 

Nich.  Salter,         Richard  Harbie, 
Tho.  Garctr,         William  Stewart. 

Norwich,  Nov,  10,  l(>S^,** 

[a]  This,  Lloyd  fcems  to  hiat,,was  a 

fingnlar  inflance,  and  therefore  the  greater 

compliment  paid  to  the  petitioner.     Hit 

words  are  fffcaking  of  the  petition),  "  the 

only  thing  that  ever  I  heard  wrought  upon 

him,   that  had    been    too   hard    for  ail 

fwotds." 

The  reader,  who  may  be  defirous  to  Tm 

C  2  a  cooi^ 
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in  w]>ich  he  was  not  difappointed,  for  the  proteftor  generoully 
fet  him  at  liberty,  difdaining  to  remember  on  the  throne  the  op- 
pofition  he  had  received  in  his  canvafs  for  parliament  as  a  pri- 
vate burgefs.  Cleveland  thence  retired  to  London,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  found  a  generous  Maecenas  ;  and,  being  much  ad- 
mirevl  among  all  perfons  of  his  own  party,  became  member  of  a 
club  of  wits  and  loyaliils,  which  Butler  the  author  of  Hudibras' 
alfo  frequented  [p].  Cleveland  then  lived  in  chambers  at  Gray  V' 
inn  (of  which  Butler  is  faid  to  have  been  a  member),  and, 
being  feized  with  an  epidemic  intermitting  fever,  died  there 
on  Thurfday  morning,  April  29,  1659.  His  friends  paid  the 
laft  honours  to  his  remains  by  a  fplendid  funeral :  for  his  body 
was  removed  to  Hunfdon-houfe,  and  thence  carried  for  inter- 
ment, on  Saturday  May  i,to  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Michael 
Royal,  on  College-hill,  London  [q^],  followed  by  a  numerous 
attendance  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  loyalty  or  learning  :  to' 
whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  his  intimate  friend 
Dr.  John  Pearfon,  afterwards  biihop  of  Chefter,  author  of  the 
Expofition  of  the  creed  [n]. 

Cleveland  has  had  the  fate  of  thofe  poets,  who,  "  paying 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  have  been  at  one  time  too 
much  praifed,  and  at  another  too  much  neglected/'  Both  his 
fubje£t3,  and  his  manner  of  writing,  made  his  poems  extremely 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  but  entirely  forgotten  and 
difregarded  fince.  For  his  manner,  he  excelled  among  that 
clafs  of  writers  fo  much  admired  in  the  lad  century,  whom  our 
great  critic  has  aptly  termed  **  metaphyfical  poets,  who  abound 
with  witty  rather  than  juft  thoughts,  with  far-fetched  conceits, 
and  learned  allufions,  that  only  amufe  for  a  moment,  utterly 
ncgleciiug  that  beautiful  fimplicity  and  propriety  which  will 
intereft  and  pleafe  through  every  age.  For  his  fubjefts  he 
generally  cliofe  the  party  difputes  of  the  day,  which  are  now 
no  longer  underltoud  or  regarded.    Contemporary  with  Milton, 

a  compofuion  of  fo  delicate  a  niiurc,  yet  caufe  Whittington-Collcge  ftrod  there),'* 

fo  fuccefstul  in  its  crtctt,  is  rcfcnt- J  to  the  was  ab6ut  that  time  the  receptacle  of  the 

woiks  of  Cleveland  J  or  to  llic  lliltory  of  laft  remains  of  fcvernl  eminent  loyalilht 

Jlincklcy,  where  it  accompanies  his  me-  as  we  are   informed   by  A.    Wood,  Ath. 

inoirs.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.     See  h:s  account  of  Robert 

[pj    Kufler   was    a    great  admirer    of  Waring,  fub  ann.  1658.— It  was ddtroycd 

Cleveland's  wit;  and  has  cojicd  many  of  in  the  fire  166S. 

fcis  ini.Tges   and  thoughts   into  his   cele-         [k]  "  Dr.John  Pearfon,  hisgooJ  friend, 

brated  poem  above  mentioned    The  learned  preached  his   funeral  fcrmv->n  ;  who  rtn- 

and  iiij^cnious  Dr.  Farmer  h.ts  in  his  pof-  dcred  this  reafon  why  he  cautioufly  de« 

fcffion  a  copy  of  Clcvelarvd's   poems,   in  clmrd  all  commending  of  the  party  de- 

which  he  has  marlied  many  pallagcs  that  ceafcd,    becaufe   Aich    prayfing    of    him 

h:»ve  been  imitated  in  HudiSra«.     From  would  not  be  adequate  to  any  expeflation 

this  judicious  critic  a  more  complete  com-  in  that  audience  ;  feeing  fome  who  knew^ 

Tncntary  of  that  mock-heroic  poem  could  him   nof,  would  think  it   far  above  himy 

be  nivcn  than  the  world  has  yet  fcen.  while  thofe  who  knexo  him,  mull  know  it 

[q_]   The   "   church    of  St.    Michael  faj  below  him." 
Royal,  commoiilycallcd  Collegc.Hill  (bo.  Lloyd's  Mem. p.  6r8. 

he 
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he  was  jn  his  time  cxcecHinply  preferred  before  him  ;  and  Mil- 
ton's t>v  'w  tcUfJ-ii  fomc  cllccmcd  the  hclk  of 
tliceni;  ,  's[s].  i-  I  is  now  funk  into  oblivion, 
while  Milton*s  fame  is  univerfaiiy  diiiufcd.  Yet  Mihon's  works 
could,  >*ith  difficulty,  gain  admiflion  to  the  prcfs,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  pouring  forth  thofcof  Cleveland  in  innumerable 
in)  "  liut  behold  tiic  iliff'crencc  !  The  prcfs  now  conti- 
nu  lis  with  rc-pubiications  of  the  Faradife  LoiX,  Scf , 
whereas  the  laft  edition  of  Cleveland's  works  was  in    8v<  , 

CLIFFORD  (George),  third  earl  of  Cumberland,  of  that 
iiobie  and  aniient  fjimily,  was  very  eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  na- 
vigation. He  was  born  in  the  year  1558,  and  educated  at  Peter- 
houfe,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  celebrated 
John  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  In  thij: 
place  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathema- 
t/cs,  to  which  his  genius  led  him  ;  whereby  he  became  qualified 
for  the  feveral  great  expeditions  he  afterwards  undertook. 
The  firft  time  he  had  any  public  employment  was  in  the  year 


[«]  This  is  Edward  Philips,  who,  in 
his  '•  Thtatrum  Poctarum."  or  complete 
Colleftion  of  the  Poets,  i')??."  limo, 
p.  104,  hat  the  foUowiog  article  : 

**  Jphn  Cleavcland,  a  notable  hjgh-foar- 
ing  witty  lovalilt  of  Cambridge,  whofe 
▼erfes  in  the  ti.Tie  of  the  civil  war  begun 
to  be  in  great  requeft,  both  for  their  wit 
and  zeal  to  the  king's  caufe,  for  which 
indeed  he  appeared  the  firll,  if  not  only, 
eoiinent  champion  in  verfe  again(l  the 
preftyteiiao  paity;  but  moft  cfpccially 
^gaioll  the  Kirk  and  Scutch  covenant, 
which  he  profccutcd  with  fuch  a  fatirical 
fury,  that  the  whole  nation  fares  the  worfe 
for  it,  lying  under  a  moft  grievous  poetical 
cenfure.  In  fine,  fo  great  a  mw  hath 
Cleavcland  been  in  thccftimation  of  the 
generality,  in  regard  his  conceits  were  out 
of  the  common  road .  and  wi  t tily  far-  fetched, 
fhat  grave  men,  in  outward  appearance, 
hare  not  fpared,  in  my  hearing,  to  affirn? 
him  the  »FsT  OF  f.ncush  poets  i 
and  let  them  think  foftill,  whoever  pleafe, 
provided  it  be  made  no  article  of  faith." 

[t]  This  is  the  laft  and  moft  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (for,  if  there  is  any  of 
later  date,  it  is  only  this  with  thetitle-page 
reprinted).  This  edition,  1687,  is  made 
up  of  the  following  feparate  publications. 
The  firft  part  from  **  Cleveland's  Vindi- 
ciz,"  conutoingonly  genuine  pieces  col- 
lefledby  J.L.  and  S.  D.  as  is  defcribed 
above  in  note  [f].  The  fecon4part  from 
J.  Cleiveland  revifed  :  poems,  orations, 
fod  epitUfs,  and  other  of  his  gcnuiae  in- 


comparable pieces;  with  fome  other  ex- 
qu:fitc  remains  of  the  moft  eminent  wits 
of  both  univcrfities,  that  were  his  con- 
tcmporarie.<."  This  fecond  editioi,  &c. 
London  i65i,  izmo,  fwith  a  curious 
preface,  ligned  E.  Williamfon,  Newark, 
Nov,  1658,  in  ^yhich  be  fpeaks  of  *'  the 
intimacy  he  had  with  Mr.  Cleaveland  be- 
fore and  fince  thcfe  civil  wars,"  and  of 
that  poet's  •'  cver-to-be  honoured  friend 
of  Cray's.Inn,"  who  was  probably  the 
Maecenas  mentioned  by  Wood.)  To 
thefe  is  added*  a  third  piece,  being  (he 
Hiftory  of  Wjt  Tyler's  Infurredlion,  un- 
der the  quaint  title  of  "  The  Ruftic 
Rampant,  &c.  "  In  the  fecond  part  of 
this  edition,  16S7,  the  notice  is  fup- 
preflTed,  which  occurred  in  the  original 
title-page  and  preface,  that  this  part  con- 
tained •*  other  remains  of  eminent  wits. 
Sec."  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  mpft 
of  the  poems  in  it,  only  a  few  of  them 
being  of  Cleveland's  own  writing. 

Buttofttew  how  popular  Cleveland  was 
among  his  contemporaries,  we  (hall  here 
juft  enumerate  the  fcveral  editions,  which 
were  printed  'with  more  or  fewer  of  hi* 
pieces,  in  1647,  »^5»>  1 65 3,  1654, 
twice,  165S,  1659,  itj6c,  1665,  1667, 
1668;  and  then  in  1677  (which  laft  date. 
Wood  fays,  he  has  fcen  mifprinted 
16:7  ;  hut  the  writer  of  this  note  has 
now  before  him  two  copies  of  this  edition, 
containing  fomc  variations,  yet  both  rightly 
dated  1677).      Laftly,  in   1687,  in  8vo, 


^l 
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1586,  when  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  fat  in  judgment  upon 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.  But,  having  a  greater  inclination  to  z€t 
by  fea  than  by  land  ;  and,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  times^ 
being  bent  on  making  foreign  difcoveries,  and  defeating  tht 
ambitious  defigns  of  the  court  of  Spain,  then  preparing  the  ar- 
mada tiiat  was  to  conquer  England,  he  fitted  out,  at  his  own 
charge,  a  little  fleet,  confiding  of  three  ftiips  and  a  pinnace, 
with  a  view  to  fend  them  into  the  South  Sea,  to  annoy  the 
fpanifh  fettlements  there.  They  failed  from  Gravefend,  June 
26,  1586,  and  from  Plymouth  Aug.  17  ;  but  were  forced  back 
by  contrary  winds  into  Dartmouth.  From  whence  putting 
out  again  on  the  29th,  they  fell  in  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary  th6 
17th  September,  and  the  next  day  failed  into  the  road  of  Santi 
Cruz.  On  the  25th  they  came  to  the  river  Oro,  juft  under  the 
northern  tropic,  where  they  anchored.  Searching  upwards  the 
next  day,  they  found  that  river  to  be  as  broad  all  the  way  for 
14  or  15  leagues,  as  at  the  mouth,  which  was  two  leagues 
over  ;  but  met  with  no  town  nor  houfe.  On  the  laft  of  Sep-^ 
tember  they  departed  for  Sierra  Leona ;  where  they  arrived  the 
2 1  ft  of  0£lober.  Going  on  fiiore,  they  burned  a  town  of  the 
negroes,  and  brought  away  to  their  fliips  about  14  or  15  tons 
of  rice  ;  and  having  furniflied  themfelves  with  wood  and  waterj 
they  failed  the  2 1  ft  of  November  from  Sierra  Leona,  making 
the  ftraights  of  Magellan.  The  2d  of  January  1587  they  difco- 
yered  land  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  fell  in  with  the 
amcrican  (bore,  in  30  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lat.  Continuing  their 
courfe  fouthward,  they  took,  January  10,  not  far  from  the 
river  of  Plata,  a  fmall  portuguefe  (liip ;  and  the  next  day 
another  -,  out*  of  which  they  furnifhed  themfelves  with  what 
neceflaries  they  wanted.  1  he  12th  of  January  they  came  to 
Seal  Ifland,  and  two  days  after  to  the  Green  Ifland,  near  which 
they  took  in  water.  Returning  to  Seal  iiland,  a  confultation 
was  held  on  the  7th  of  February,  whether  they  ftiould  continue 
their  courfe  for  the  Soiith  Sea,  and  winter  in  the  ftraights  of 
Magellan,  or  fpend  three  or  four  months  upon  the  coaft  of 
Brazil,  and  proceed  on  their  voyage  in  the  fpring.  The  ma- 
jority being  for  the  former,  they  vi  ent  as  far  as  44  degrees  of 
fouthern  latitude.  But,  meeting  with  ftorms  and  contrary 
winds,  they  took  a  final  refolution,  on  the  2 ill  of  February,  to 
return  to  the  coaft  of  Brazi].  "Accordingly  they  fell  in  with  it 
the  5th  of  April,  and,  after  taking  in  water  and  provifions  in 
the  bay  of  Camana,  came  into  the  port  of  Baya  the  ilth. 
liight  portuguefe  (liips  being  there,  they  found  means  to  carry 
ofi'  four  of  them,  the  leaft  of  which  were  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  tons,  notwithftanding  all  the  refiftance  made  by  the 
enemy ;  and  alfo  fetched  a  fupply  of  frefli  provifion  from  the 
(horc.    In  Ihort,  the  earl  undertogk  no  lefs  than  eleven  expe- 
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xiitions  fitletl  out  at  his  own  cxpcncc,  in  whidi  he  made  cap- 
tures to  a  prodigious  amount ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  gracioully 
received  by  his  royal  miilrefs,  who  created  him  knight  of  the 
garter  in  1591.  In  1601,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that  were 
fent  with  forces  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Eflcx  to  obedience.  He 
departed  this  life  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  Oc'^.  30,  160^,  and 
was  buried  at  Skipton  in  Yorkfliirc,  the  30th  of  March  follow* 
ing  •,  where  a  fine  tomb  was  afterwards  creded  to  his  me- 
mory, [ul. 

CLIN  rON  (Sir  Henrt),  K.  B.  was  grandfon  of  Francis, 
fixth  earl  of  Lincoln,  by  his  fccond  fon  Geor^rc  ;  who,  having 
been  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  New  York,  died  in  his 
75th  year,  luly  10,  1761,  fenior  admiral  of  the  white  ;  having 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  major-general  Peter  Carle,  who 
died  1767,  having  bonie  him  three  fons  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  two  of  each  died  in  their  infancy.  The  furviving 
daughter  married  admiral  Roddam,  and  died  1750.  The  fur- 
viving fon  Henry  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  firft  regi- 
ment of  guards,  April  17th,  1758;  K.  B.  May  11,  1777; 
general  in  America,  1778;  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  vice 
fir  George  Howard  1779.  He  evacuated  Philadelphia  June  18, 
1778.  He  arrived  in  Carolina,  April  1780,  where  he  took 
Charlellown,  May  1 1,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  after  a  debate,  Nov.  27,  and  returned  an  anfwer. 
This  was  followed  by  farther  fuccefs.  He  arrived  at  Portfmouth 
June  12,  1782.  On  his  return  to  Eiigland,  he  publilhed  ^ 
narrative  relative  to  his  condu6l  as  to  the  unfortunate  ifiue  of 
the  campaign  of  1781,  1783,  to  which  earl  Corpwallis  returned 
*'  An  anfwer"  the  fame  year,  on  which  fir  Henry  publilhed 
"  Some  obfervations."  In  1784  he  publifhed  "  A  letter  to  the 
commiflioners  of  public  accounts,  relative  to  fome  obfervations 
in  their  feventh  report,  which  was  judged  to  imply  cenfure  on 
the  late  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty's  forces  in  America." 
He  was  firft  coufin  to  the  late  duke  of  Newcartle  ;  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  1795,  with  a  falary  of  730I.  He 
was  a  lieutenant-general ;  governor  of  Limerick,  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  is  20s.  per  day ;  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter ;  M.  P.  for  Newark,  and  laftly  for 
Launcefton. 

CLIVE  (Robert),  fon  of^  Richard  Clive,  efq.  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  September  1725,  at  Styche,  the  feat  of  his  ancellors, 
in  the  pariih  of  Moreton-Say,  near  Market  Drayton.  His  fa- 
ther, who  poffeiTed  but  a  fmall  eftate  by  inheritance,  had,  to  in- 
creafe  his  income,  engaged  in  the  piofeffion  of  the  law.     At 

Tu]  If  the  re^r  it  defiroiu  of  feeing  and  conduced*  we  refer  him  to  the  Bio- 
in9re  particulars  of  this  |reat  commmdert  graphia  Britanaica,ifrom  whence  the  abi}^^ 
|q4  the  fcveral  eiptditioni  he  uadertook    account  is  ex|ra£ted. 
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an  early  period  of  his  youth,  Robert  was  fent  for  his  education 
to  a  private  fchool  at  Loftock  in  Chefhire.  The  mailer,  Dr. 
Eaton,  foon  difcovered  in  his  fcholar  a  fuperior  courage  and 
fagacity  which  prognofticated  the  future  hero.  "  If  this  lad," 
he  would  fay,  "  fhould  live  to  be  a  man,  and  an  opportunity 
be  given  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  few  names  will  be 
greater  than  his." 

At  the  age  of  '  eleven  he  was  removed  from  Loftock  to 
a  fchool  at  Market  Drayton,  of  which  the  reverend  Mr. 
Burflem  was  the  mafter.  On  the  fide  of  a  high  hill  in  that 
town  is  an  antient  church,  with  a  lofty  fteeple,  from  nearly  the 
top  of  which  is  an  old  ftone  fpout,  projecting  in  the  form  of 
a  dragon's  head.  Young  Clive  afcended  this  fteeple,  and,  to 
the  aftoniftiment  of  the  fpedators  below,  feated  himfelf  on  the 
fpout. 

Having  remained  but  a  fliort  time  at  Mr.  Burflem's  fchool,  he 
was  placed  in  that  of  Merchant  Taylors'  at  London,  which, 
however,  did  not  long  retain  him  as  a  fcholar.  His  father 
having  reverted  to  what  feems  to  have  been  a  prediledlion  for 
private  fchools,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sterling  at 
Hemel  Hempftcad  in  liertfordftiire,  with  whom  he  continued 
till,  in  1743,  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  writer  to  the  eaft- 
india  company. 

From  the  frequency  of  his  removals,  to  which  perhaps  was 
added  an  intractable  difpofuion,  he  obtained  no  applaufe,  but 
rather  the  reverfe,  from  the  feveral  mafters  to  whom  the  car^ 
of  his  education  had  been  entrufted. 

To  fulfil  his  engagement  in  the  fervlce  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  Ihips  belonging  to 
the  calUindIa  company,  and  arrived  at  Madras  in  1744.  In 
his  new  employment  he  however  difcovered  the  fame  diflike 
to  application,  and  the  fame  averfion  to  controul,  by  which  his 
character  had  hitherto  been  diftinguifl\ed.  This  intra£table 
difpontlon  proved  as  difagreeabJe  to  his  fuperiors  as  it  muft 
liave  been  the  occafion  of  much  inconvenience  to  himfelf. 
One  inftance  is  related.  Having  a6led  or  neglected  fomething 
inconfiftcntly  with  the  difcipline  of  oili'ce,  his  mifcondu£l  was 
reported  to  the  governor,  who  commanded  him  to  afk  pardon 
of  the  fecrctary  whom  he  had  offended.  He  made  his  fub- 
miffion  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  the  fecretary  miftaking 
for  a  compliment,  invited  him  to  dinner. — **  No,  lir,"  replied 
Clive,  **  the  governor  did  not  command  me  to  dine  witli  you.'*. 

When  in  1746  Madras  was  furrendercd  to  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  their  admiral  M.  de'  la  Bourdonnais,  the  offi- 
cers both  civil  and  military,  who  had  ferved  under  the  eaft- 
india  company,  became  prifoners  on  parole.  M.  Dupleix, 
however,  who  'I'as  chief  commander  of  the  military  forces  ii^ 
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India,  not  having  been  prcfcnt  at  the  furrcnclcr,  rcfufcd  to  ra» 
lify  the  trcuy,  uivlrfs  they  would  take  another  parole  under  the 
new  povcmor.  The  I  nglilh,  in  confcqucnce  of  this  new  fli- 
puhtion,  thought  thcmfclvcs  relcafcd  from  their  engagements 
with  Bourdunnais,  and  at  liberty  not  only  to  make  their  cfcape, 
but  to  take  up  arris,  if  they  (hould  find  an  opportunity.  Mr. 
Clive,  accovdin;:ly,  difguifcd  as  a  Moor,  in  the  drefs  of  the 
country,  cfcapcd  with  a  few  others  to  St.  David's,  a  fortrcfs 
which  is  (iiuated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras^  at  about  the  didance 
of  21  milc^. 

He  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  St.  David's,  before  he  loft 
fome  money  in  a  party  at  cards  with  two  enfigns,  who  were 
detected  in  the  art  of  cheating.  They  had  won  confiderablc 
fums ;  but  as  the  fraud  was  evident,  the  lofers  at  firft  rcfufed 
payment.  At  length,  however,  they  were  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  the  fuccefsful  gamefters.  Clive  alone  perfiflcd  ia 
his  refufal,  and  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  boldeft  of  his 
antagonilts.  They  met  each  with  a  fingle  piltol.  Clive  fired 
without  fuccefs.  His  antagonift,  quitting  the  ground,  pre- 
fented  a  piftol  to  his  head,  and  commanded  him  to  aik  his  life, 
with  which  demand,  after  fome  hcfitation,  he  complied  ;  but, 
being  required  to  recant  his  expreflions,  he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed.  The  officer  told  him,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  refufal,  he 
would  fire.  **  Fire  and  be  damned  !**  replied  Clive.  *'  I  faid 
you  cheated  ;  I  fay  fo  ftill ;  nor  will  I  ever  pay  you."  The  en- 
fign  finding  every  expedient  to  obtain  the  money  incfiertual, 
threw  away  the  piftol,  and  declared  that  Ins  adverfary  was  a 
madman.  Clive  replied  to  the  compliments  of  fome  of  his 
friends  on  his  condurt  in  this  affair  :  "  The  man  has  given  me 
my  life,  and  I  have  no  right  in  future  to  mention  his  behaviour 
at  the  card  table  ;  although  I  will  never  pay  him,  nor  ever  keep 
him  company."  In  1747  Mr.  Clive  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  an  enfign  in  the  military  fervice  ;  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  talents  till  the  following  vear,  when  the 
Cege  of  Pondicherry  afforded  an  ample  fcope  tor  their  exer- 
tion. At  this  memorable  attack  the  young  enfign  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  courage  in  defence  of  the  advanced  trench.  He 
received  a  fhot  in  his  hat,  and  another  in  his  coat ;  fome  offi- 
cers in  the  fame  detachment  having  been  killed.  The  early  rains, 
however,  and  admiral  Bofcawen's  want  of  experience  in  military 
operations,  compelled  the  Englifli  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to 
return  to  Fort  St.  David's. 

On  the  attack,  when  the  powder  was  almoft  exhaufted,  Clive, 
inftead  of  fending  a  ferjcant  to  procure  a  frcfh  fupply,  ran  tp 
^he  trench,  and  brought  it.  In  confequence  of  this  a£lion,  an 
officer  ventured  to  infinuate,  in  his  abfence,  that  he  had  relin- 
quiflied  his  poft  through  fear.     A  friend  having  informed  him 
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of  this  afperfion,  was  accordingly  requefted  to  go  with  him  to 
tlie  perfon  who  had  thus  malignantly  defamed  him.  The 
charge,  though  true,  was  at  firft  denied  :  Clive  however  inr 
fifting  upon  immediate  fatisfaclion,  they  withdrew ;  but  while 
they  were  retiring,  he  received  a  blow  from  his  antagonift,  who 
was  following  him.  Inftantly  he  drew  his  fword,  as  did  the 
other,  relying  on  the  interpofition  of  the  company.  Both  hav- 
ing been  put  under  an  arrclt,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a 
court  of  enquiry,  whiih  decided  that  the  officer  Ihould  afk 
pardon  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  for  a  caufelefs  afperfion, 
without  notice  of  the  blow,  for  which  ofFencjs  he  might  other- 
wife  have  been  difbanded. 

Unwilling  to  injure  the  fervice,  Mr.  Clive  declined  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  paft  quarrel  till  the  return  of  the  army  to  St.  David's, 
when,  calling  upon  the  olHcer,  he  reminded  him  of  the  late 
tranfaiSlion.  Admitting  that  he  wa;3  fatisfied  with  the  decifion 
of  the  court,  and  the  confequent  compliance  of  the  officer,  he 
ftill  infifled  that  he  muft  call  him  to  account  for  the  blow,  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  taken.  The  officer,  on  the  con- 
trary, alledged  that  his  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
court  ought  to  be  admitted  as  fatisfaflory,  and  refufed  to 
make  any  other  conceffion.  Mr.  Clive  accordingly  waved  his  cane 
over  his  head,  faying,  that  as  he  thought  him  too  con- 
temptible a  co\vard  for  beating,  he  fliould  content  himfelf  with 
infliding  on  him  that  mark  of  infamy.  On  the  following  day 
the  officer  refigned  his  commiffion. 

When  the  feafon  for  military  operations  was  over,  the  troops 
remained  at  St.  David's,  nnd  before  the  return  of  fpring  they 
received  news  of  a  ceflation  of  hollilities  betv/een  Great 
Britain  and  France,  ^till  however  the  fenfe  of  antient  rival- 
iliip,  the  reciprocal  aggravation  of  recent  injuries,  an  oppofitioii 
of  intereits,  a  mutual  confidence  in  (Irength,  feemed  to  ani- 
mate both  nations  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  dominions 
of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  had  at  that  time  beep  claimed  by  his 
brother,  with  a  declaration  that  he,  though  depofed  by  his 
fubjedls,  was  their  rightful  fovcreign  -,  and  that  the  reigning 
fajah  was  an  ufurper.  The  Englifli  of  St.  David's,  convinced 
by  thefe  allegations,  determined  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  de^ 
pofed  rajah.  They  refojved  to  begin  their  attack  \ipon  a  fort 
of  the  rajah's,  called  Devi  Cotah.  On  their  advance,  finding, 
tlie  approaches  difficult,  and  the  Tamparts  covered  with  innu- 
merable forces,  they  were  at  firfl  deterred  from  their  enters 
prize.  Clive,  however,  infilled  that  the  attempt,  though  dan- 
gerous, was  not  hazardous.  He  thought  the  town  might  cafily 
be  taken  by  dorm  ;  recommending  only  to  advance  tlie  cannons 
in  the  night,  as  by  them  the  gates  might  be  efiedually  deftroycd. 
^aptain  Cope,  the  commander,  refyfcd  to  liflcn  to  the  advice^ 
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as  too  defpente ;  till,  after  having  exhaufted  his  ammunition 
by  a  fruitlcfs  cannonade,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Fort 
St.  Davtd*8.     The  tlifgrace  of  this  dircomliture ;  its  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  trade ;  and  the  exultation  of  their  com- 
mon enemy  the  !'  rench,  induced  the  Englifli  once  more  to  at- 
tempt the' reduction  of  Devi  Cotah.     The  command  of  this 
expedition  wus  cntrufled  to  major  Lawrence,  an  olliccr  at  that 
time  but  little  known,  but  who  was  afterwards  diUinguiflied 
for  his  abilities  in  the  fcrvice.     As  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls^  Clivc,  who  then  poflefled  only  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant, 
follicited  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope.     Lawrence,  willing 
to  preferve  him  from  fo  dangerous  a  llation,  told  him  the  fcr- 
iricc  did  not  then  fall  in  his  turn.     Clwe  replied,  that  knowing 
it  did  not,  he  cani^  rather  to  alk  it  as  a  favour,  than  to  de- 
mand it  as  a  right  •,  but  that  on  fuch  jaoccaiion   he  hoped  the 
requeft  of  a  volunteer  would  not  be  rejected.    Major  Lawrence 
confented ;  and  Clive,  in  confequence  of  his  appointment  *> 
the  command  of  thirty -four  britifh  foldiers  and  feven  hundred 
fepoys,  was  ordered  to  Itorm  tht  breach.     Accordingly  they 
led  the  way  ;  but  in  pafling  a  rivujet,  between-  the  camp  and 
the  fort,  four  of  the  Englifli  fell  by   the   fire  of  the   enemy. 
The  fepoys   were  alarmed,  and  halted  as   fcon    as  they  had 
paiTed  the  dream ;  but  the  Englifli  perfevered,  and,  advancing 
clofely  upon  the  breach,  prefented  their  mufquets,  when  a  party 
of  horfe,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  tower,  rufhed  upon 
their   rear,    and   killed  twenty-fix.     Clive,   by  {iepping  afide, 
cfcaped  a   ftroke  which  had  been  aimed   at  him  by  one  of  the 
horfe  as  they  pafled  him.     He  fan  towards  the  rivulet,  and, 
having  pa0ed,  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  the   f«;poys.     Of 
the  whole  four-and-thirty,  himfelf  and  three  others  were  all 
that   were  left    alive.     Major   Lawrence,   feeing  the  difailer, 
commanded  all  the  Europeans  to  advance.     Clive  flill  marched 
in  the  firft  divifion.     Th^  horfe  renewed  their  attack,  but  were 
repulfed  with  fuch  flaiighter  that  the  garrifon,  difmayed  at  the 
fight,  gave  way  j^s  the   Englilh  approached   the  breach,  and, 
flying  through  the  oppofite  gate,  abandoned   the  town  to  the 
vigors.     Alarmed  at  the  fuccels  of  the  Englifli,  the  rajah  fent 
them  overtures  of  peace ;  to  which,  on  condition  that  a  fettle- 
mem  fliould  be  made  on  his  rival,  and  the  fort  of  Devi  Cotah, 
with   the   adjoining  diftri^l,  be   ceded   to   the   company,   the 
Englifli  readily  agreed. 

The  war  being  thus  concluded,  lieutenant  Clive,  to  whofc 
a£kive  mind  the  idle nefs  which  in  time  of  peace  attends  a  fol- 
dier's  Hfe  was  intolerably  irkfome,  returned  to  the  civil  efta- 
blifliment,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  fame  rank  as  that  he  would 
have  held  had  he  nev^hr  quitted  the  civil  for  the  military  line. 
His  income  was  now  confider^ibly  increafcd  by  his  appoints 
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ment  to  the  oflice  of  commifTary  to  the  britlih  troops  ;  ati  ap^ 
pointment  which  the  friendfliip  of  major  Lawrence  had  pro- 
cured him.  He  had  not  long  been  fettled  at  Madras,  when  a 
fever  of  the  nervous  kind  dcilroyed  hisconditution,  and  operated 
fo  banefully  on  his  fpirits  that  the  conllant  prefence  of  an  at- 
tendant became  abfolutely  rcquifite.  As  the  difeafe  however 
abated,  his  former  ftrength  was  in  fome  degree  renewed  ;  but 
his  frame  had  received  fo  rude  a  (liock,  that,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  excepting  when  his  mind  was  ardently  enr 
gaged,  the  opprelTion  on  his  fpirits  frc/ouently  returned. 

The  ceil'ation  of  hoRilitics  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
French  had  given  to  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  executing  the 
important  proje£ls  they  had  formed  ;  which  brought  the  affairs 
of  the  company  into  fuch  a  (late  as  to  induce  Clive  to  refume 
the  military  character  •,  in  which  he  performed  moil  fignal  afts 
of  prowefs,  and  encountered  a  variety  of  imcommon  diiliculties 
and  dangers^  too  numerous  to  be  particularifed  in  our  limited 
work,  but  which  the  reader  will  fnid  amply  detailed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica. 

Whoever  contemplates  the  forlorn  fituation  of  the  company, 
when  lord  C^Iive  firft  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1756,  and 
|hen  confiders  the  degree  oF  opulence  and  power  they  poiTefled 
when  he  finally  left  that  place,  in  the  year  1767,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  hillory  of  the  world  has  feldom  afibrded  an  in- 
(tance  of  fo  rapid  and  improbable  a  change.  At  the  firft  period 
^hey  were  merely  an  afibciation  of  merchants  ftruggUng  for 
cxillence.  One  of  their  factories  was  in  ruins ;  their  agents 
were  murdered  ;  and  an  army  of  50,000  m.en,  to  which  they 
had  nothing  to  oppofe,  threatened  the  immediate  deilruoioii 
<)f  their  principal  fettlement.  At  the  lalt  period,  dlilant  from 
^he  firft  but  ten  years,  they  were  become  powerful  princes, 
poflefled  of  vaft  revenues,  and  ruling  over  fifteen  millions  of 
|)eople.  When  the  merits  of  thole  who  contributed  to  this 
great  revolution  ftiall  be  weighed  in  the  impartial  judgment  of 
future  times,  it  will  be  found,  that  Watfon,  Pocock,  Adams,  and 
Monro  deferved  well  of  the  company ;  but  that  Clive  was  it^ 
faviour,  and  the  principal  author  of  its  greatnefs. 

After  lord  Clive*s  laft  return  from  India,  he  was  made>  in 
1769,  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  noble  order  of  the 
bath. 

Though  his  exploits  will  excite  the  admiration,  and  receive 
the  plaudits  of  pul^erity,  yet  in  his  lifetime  the  fame  ingratitude 
was  fticwn  him,  which  the  greatcft  men,  in  all  ages  an4 
countries,  have  experienced  ;  for,  on  the  pretence  "  that  all  ac- 
Cjuifitions  made  under  the  inilucnce  of  a  military  force,  or  by 
treaty  with  foreign  powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  ftalc,"  a 
party  in  the  houfc  of  coramous,  couutcnauccd  by  the  rainiftcr, 

attempted 
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attcmjjtcd  to  ruin  hoth  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  A  motion 
was  made  in  tlu«  aifcmbly,  on  the  nil  of  February  1773,  to  re- 
folre,  that,  "  in  the  acquifition  of  his  wealth,  lord  Olive  had 
nbufcd  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrufted."  The  fpecch 
he  made  on  the  occafion  concluded  with  the  following  words: 
•*  If  the  rcfolution  propofed  (hould  receive  the  aflent  of  the 
houfe,  I  (hall  have  nothing  left  that  1  can  call  my  own,  except 
my  paternal  fortune  of  500!.  a  year  j  and  which  has  been  in  the 
family  for  ages  pall.  But  upon  this  I  am  content  to  live;  and 
perhaps  I  ft^all  find  more  real  content  of  mind  and  happinefs^ 
than  in  the  trembling  affluence  of  an  unfcttlcd  fortune.  But 
to  be  called,  after  fixteen  years  have  elapfed,  to  account  for  my 
conduct  in  this  manner  ;  and  after  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  my  property,  to  be  queftioned,  and  coiifidcred  as  obtaining 
it  unwarrantably,  is  hard  indeed  !  and  a  treatment  of  which  1 
fhould  not  think  the  britifh  fenatc  capable.  Yet  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  I  have  a  confcious  innocence  within  me,  which  tella^ 
me  that  my  conduc"t  is  irreproachable. — Fravgas  non  fiecies. — 
They  may  take  from  me  what  I  have  •,  they  may,  as  they 
think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy.  Before  I  fit  down^ 
I  have  one  requeft  to  mnke  to  the  houfe,  that  when  they 
come  to  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their  own." 
The  houfe  of  commons  rejected  the  motion,  and  refolved,- 
**  that  lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  fervices  to 
his  country." 

When  the  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
had  arifen  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  ter- 
minated any  other  way  than  by  open  hoftilities,  overtures  were 
made  to  lord  Clive  to  accept  of  the  chief  command  in  America; 
but  he  declined  the  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of  his 
health,  and  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  not  equal  to  what  it  had  before  been. 

Lord  Clive  was  one  of  the  few  r.ien  whofe  conduct  was^ 
always  directed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  whofe 
decifions  were  therefore  fccret.  Like  the  firft  of  the  Caefars, 
the  talents  of  other  men  could  add  nothing  to  the  reach  of  his 
genius,  or  tlie  correi^ncfs  of  his  judgment.  Mr.  Pitt  emphati-i 
cally  called  him  a  hcaven-born  general;  as,  without  experience^ 
or  being  verfed  in  military  affairs,  he  furpalTcd  all  the  officers 
of  his  time.  In  parliament,  he  reprefented,  from  the  year 
1760,  to  his  deceafe,  the  antient  borough  of  Shrewfbury,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  wherein  he  was  born.  The  intereft 
which  he  tookin  the  difputations  of  this  aflembly,  was  feldom 
fufficient  to  induce  him  to  fpeak ;  but  when  the  attack  upon 
his  conduct  had  called  into  action  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his 
eloquence  was  fuch  a^Tias  not  been  often  furpaffed. 

The  fevere  illnefs  with  which  lord  Clive  was  attacked, 
4  during 
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during  his  fir  ft  fefidence  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  gave  an  injary*  iS 
his  conftitution  which  was  never  fully  repaired  ;  and  his  health 
was  farther  weakened  by  his  fuccelhve  vifits  to  the  unwholfome 
climates  of  that  country.     Hence  it  was  that  he  became   fub- 
jeft  at  times  to  a  deprelhon  of  fpirits.     His  ardent  and  a6live 
mind,  when  not  called  into  exertion  by  fome  great  occafion, 
frequently  preyed  upon   itfclf.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,* 
having  nothing  peculiarly  important  and  interelting  to  engage 
his  attention,  and  his  body  growing  more  and  more  infirm, 
the  deprcflion  increafed ;  and  to  this  was  owing  his  deceafe, 
on  the  2 2d  of  November  1774,  not  long  after  he  had  entered 
into  the  50th  year  of  his  age.     He  Was  interred  at  Moreton- 
8ny,  the  parifh  in  \thich  he  was  born.     In  the  various  relation^ 
of  private  life,  lord  Cllve  was  highly  beloved  and   efteemed  5 
for  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindeft  affeAions,  and  of  every  focial 
virtue.      His  fccret  charities  were  numerous  and   extenfive  5 
but  the  prefent  he  made  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  as  a  pro^ 
vifion  for  the  invalids  of  the  company's  fervice,  was  the  nobleft 
donation  of  its  kind  that  ever  came  from  a  private  individual. 
His  perfon  was  of  the  largeft  of  the  middle  fize ;  his  counte- 
nance inclined  to  fadnefs' ;  and  the  heavinefs  of  his  brow  im- 
parted an  unpleafing.  exprefBon  to  his  features.     It  was  a  heavi- 
nefs that  arofe  not  from  the  prevalence  of  the  unfocial  paflions 
(for  of  thcTe  few  men  had  a  fmaller  (hare),  but  from  a  naturri 
fullnefs  in  the  flefh  above  the  eye-lid.     His  words  were  few  ; 
and  his  manner,  among  llrangers,  was  referved  ;  yet  it  won 
the  confidence    of   men,    and  gahied  admiffion  to  the  heart. 
Among  his  intimate  friends  he  had  great  pleafantnefs  and  jo- 
cularity, and  on  fomc   occafions  Was  too  open.     In  February 
1753,  immediately  before  he  embarked  for  England,  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmund  Maflcelyne,  efq.  of  Furton  in 
Wiltfliire,  and  filter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Nevil  Mafkelyne,  iii«  pro- 
fcnt  aftronomer  royal.     By  this  lady  he  had  Edward,  the  pre- 
fent  lord  Clive,  born  March  7,   1754;    Rebecca,    born  Sep* 
tember  15,  1760^  Charlotte,  born  January  15,   1762  j   Marga- 
ret, born  Auj^ull  15,  1763  ;  and  Robert,  born  Augull  31,  1769. 
CLIVE  (Catherine),  an  a£lrefs  of  great  merit,  was  born 
in  1 7  1 1 .     She  made  her  firft  appearance  on  the  ftage  in  boy's 
clothes,  in  the  diaradler  of  Ifmenes,   the  page  of  Zipliores,  in 
the   play  of  Mithridates,  at  Drury-lane  theatre.     Continuing  to 
improrve  in  her  proftlhon,  Ihe  added  both  to  her  falary  and  her 
fame.     In    1731  her  performance  of  Nell  in  the  Devil  to  pay 
fixed  licr  reputation  as  the  grcatell  perlormer  of  her  time  in 
that  fpecicb  of  charader  j  and  for  more  than    thirty  years  fhe 
remained  without  a  rival.     In  the  next  year,  1732,  fhe  united 
hcrfclf  in  marriage  with  George  Clive,  a  gentleman  of  the  lawv 
and  brother  to  baron  Clive.     This  union  was  not  produ<S\i\'e  of 

happinefs 
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h:ippincfs  to  cither  party.  Tlicy  foon  agreed  to  feparate,  and 
fur  the  reft  of  their  lives  ha<l  no  iutcrco'irfc  together.  In 
17681  Mrs.  CHvc*s  intimtte  friend  Mrs.  Pritchard  quitted  the 
Huge  (  and  the  fucceeding  year  (he  determined  to  follow  her 
example  :  (lie  mij;ht  have  continued  fcveral  years  longer  to  de- 
light the  public  in  various  chara£lcrs  adapted  to  her  figure  and 
time  of  life  ;  for  to  the  lail  ihc  was  admirable  and  unrivalled. 
From  this  time  Mrs.  Clive  retired  to  a  fmall  but  elegant  houfc 
near  Strawberry-hill,  Twickenham,  where  (he  pafl'ed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  eafe  and  independence,  refpecled  by  the 
world,  and  beloved  by  a  circle  of  friends;  at  which  place, 
after  a  ftiort  illnefs,  (lie  departed  this  life,  December  6,  1785, 
A  more  extenfive  walk  in  comedy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clive  can- 
not be  imagined;  the  chambermaid,  in  every  varied  (hape 
w  hich  art  or  nature  could  lend  her  ;  chara£lcrs  of  whim  and 
affectation,  from  the  high-bred  lady  Fanciful,  to  the  vulgar 
Mrs.  Heidelberg;  country  girls,  romps,  hoydens,  and  dowdies j 
fuperannuatcd  beauties,  viragoes,  and  humourifts.  To  a  ftrong 
and  pleafing  voice,  with .  an  ear  for  mufic,  (lie  added  all  the 
fprightly  adion  requifite  to  a  number  of  parts  in  ballad  farces* 
Her  mirth  was  fo  genuine,  that  whether  it  was  rellrained  to 
the  arch  fneer  and  the  fupprefTed  half-laugh,  widened  to  the 
broad  grin,  or  extended  to  the  downright  honeft  burft  of  loud 
laughter,  the  audience  was  fure  to  accompany  her ;  he  muft 
have  been  more  or  lefs  than  man,  who  could  be  grave  when 
Glive  was  difpofed  to  be  merry.  Mrs.  Clive,  in  private  life, 
was  fo  far  above  cenfure,  that  her  conduct  in  every  relation 
of  it  was  not  only  laudable  but  exenjuJary. 

CLOPINEL  (or  John  de  Meun),  a  celebrated  french  poet, 
born  at  Meun  in  1280,  and  called  Clopinel,  becaufe  of  his 
limping  gait.  He  was  a  (ignal  favourite  at  the  court  of  Philip 
tlie  Fair,  and  acquired  a  great  fhare  of  fame  by  his  continuation 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rofe,  which  was  left  unfiniflied  by 
WilHam  de  I^oris,  its  original  author  ;  the  beft  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  the  abbe  Lenglet,  1735,  3  vols-  i2mo.  He  isbe- 
Cdes  the  tranflator  of  Hoethius'sConfolations,  into  french,  1494, 
fol.  and  the  author  of  fonie  other  works,  which  are  now  but 
little  known.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1364* 

CLOWES  (William).  Of  this  eminent  furgeon  there  are 
perhaps  no  biographical  memoirs  extant ;  all  we  know  of  him 
is  collc£led  from  his  works.  The  induftrious  Mr.  Aikiii,  in 
his  Biog.  memoirs  of  Med.  has  afcertained  his  refidence  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life ;  but  has  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time 
of  his  birth  or  death.  By  this  gentleman's  book  it  appears, 
that  he  was  for  fome  time  a  navy  furgeon;  for  he  mentions 
ferving  on  board  one»of  the  queen's  fhips,  called  the  Aid, 
when  the  emperor's  daughter  married  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain, 

which 
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which  was  in  1 570.  He  returned  home,  and  refided  feveral 
years  at  London,  where  he  came  into  great  reputation,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  having  been  feveral  years  furgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  Chrill's  Hofpitals,  before  he  wasfent  for  by 
letters  from  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  general  of  the  Englifii  forces, 
in  the  low  countries,  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  fick  and 
wounded  in  1586.  He  was  furgeon  to  her  tnajcfty,  and  men- 
tions his  having  ferved  with  Banifter  under  the  earl  of  War- 
wick -,  and  alfo  fpeaks  in  another  place  of  having  been  a  retain- 
er to  lord  Abergavenny.  He  feems  to  have  been  in  full  prac- 
tice about  I  ^9^5  the  date  of  his  lad  publication.  This  is  a 
treatifc  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  reprinted  in  1637;  and  he  la- 
ments the  frequency  of  this  diforder  in  England  j  of  which  he 
gives  this  proof,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  had  cured 
upwards  of  a  thoufand  venereal  |)atients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
hofpital.  His  mofl  capital  performance  is  his  approved  prac- 
tice for  all  young  chirurgians,  159T,  re-printed  in  1596  and 
1637.  He  is  a  llrong  advocate  for  writing  medical  chirurgical 
books  in  the  vernacular  language,  and  his  practice  was  always 
ingenious  and  often  fuccefsful. 

CLUVERIUS  (Philip),  a  celebrated  geographer,  was  born 
of  an  antient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzic,  in  1580.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  fent  tcf 
Leyden  to  itudy  the  civil  law.  But  Cluver  had  no  inclination 
at  all  for  law ;  his  genius  led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geo- 
graphy *,  and  therefore  Jofeph  Scaiiger  is  faid  to  have  advifed 
him  to  make  that  his  particular  ftudy,  and  not  to  do  violence 
to  his  inclinations  any  .longer.  71iid  advice  was  followed ; 
upon  which  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the  Low  Countries, 
in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them  :  but  pafling  through 
Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Julius  Lipfius,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which  obliged  him  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Leyden.  Meanwhile  his  father  was  grown  quite  an^ 
gry  at  him  for  defertlng  the  lludy  of  the  law,  and  refufcd  to  fur- 
nilh  him  with  money;  which  drove  him  to  bear  arms,  as  he 
afterwards  did  two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  that  the  bnron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friend, 
was  airefted  by  an  order  from  the  emperor ;  and  thinking  him- 
fclf  extremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifeflo  by  way 
of  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranflate  into  latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  Ley- 
den ;  which  fo  difplcafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complained  by 
his  ambalTador  to  the  States,  and  had  Cluver -irreiled.  Cluver 
however  was  fcon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  returned  to 
his  geographical  lludics ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  perfetV  liim  in  them,  he  travelled  through  feveral  countries : 
through  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  was  alfo 

a  pro- 
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a  prodipous  linguift,  being  able  to  talk  with  cafe  and  fluency, 
OS  wc  are  told,  no  Id's  than  ten  languages.  He  died  at  Lcydcn 
1623,  only  43  years  old. 

Cluver  publiihcd  in  his  life-time,  "  De  tribus  Rhcni  alveis, 
Germania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  anriqua."  And 
Vorllius  publillicd  after  his  death  another  work,  intituled 
"  Ii  '  ic>  in  univcrfam  geographiam  tarn  vetercm  quam 
nov.     .  ■    Htit,  as  Cellarius  obfcrvcfil,  there  is  not  that  nicety 

and  ex.i  wn  in  ihis  lall  work,  as  in  his  former,  efpeciail;- 

in  his 'It  lua,  and  Sicilia  antiqua. 

COBB  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  poet  5  a  man  of  tafte,  wit,  and 
learning;  was  miller  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Chriil's  Hof- 
pital,  where  he  was  himfelf  educated.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Mailer  of  Arts  in  Trinity-college  Cambridge.  His  principal 
works  are,  Obfervaiions  upon  Virgil,  and  a  Colle<£lion  of  Poems, 
in  8vo.  1700.  He  alfillcd  Mr.  Rowe  In  his  tranflation  of  the 
Callipardb,  and  Mr  Ozell  in  the  tranflation  of  Boileau'sLutrin. 
Died  at  London  1713. 

COBDEN  (Edward),  D.  D.  and  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II.  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to  bifhop  Gibfon,  i(j 
whofe  patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  following  prefer- 
ments ;  viz.  the  united  re£lorles  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Faith 
in  London,  with  that  of  A£lon  in  Middlefex,  a  prebend  in  St, 
Paul's,  another  at  Lincoln,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  London,  in 
which  laft  he  fucceedcd  Dr.  Tyrwhit  in  July  1742.  His  whole 
works  were  colle<fled  by  himfelf,  in  1757,  under  the  title  o£ 
•*  Difcourfes  [x]  and  eilays,  in  prole  and  verfe,  by  Edward  Cob- 
den,  D.  1).  archdeacon  of  London,  and  lately  chaplain  to  his 
majerty  king  George  II.  above  twenty-two  years,  in  which 
time  mofl  of  thefe  difjourfes  were  preached  before  him.  Pub- 
liflied  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  parilhioners,"  one  large  4to  vo- 
lume, divided  in  two  parts.  Of  this  volume  250  copies  only 
were  printed,  50  of  which  were  appropriated  to  a  charitable  ufe. 

His  income,  he  fays,  was  but  moderate  (all  his  preferments 
together  not  exceeding  350  1.  per  annum  clear,  which  he  would 
often  fay  was  as  much  as  he  delired,  and  more  than  he  deferved. 
This  income,  frugality  and  moderation  converted  into  plenty, 
and  contentment  into  happinefs).  And  about  this  time  he  met 
with  loflcs  amounting  to  above  2000 1.  whioh  reduced  his  fub- 
ilance  vety  low. 

In  1762  Dr.  Cobden  loft  his  wife  •,  whom  he  furvived  little 
more  thin  two  years,  dying  April  22,  1764,  aged  more  than  So. 

[x]  Among  theft  Is  his  **  Concio  ad  reiigned   his  warrant   for  chaplain  Nor. 

Clerum,  xi  ca!.  Mari,  175a,"  and  three  13,  17^2;  aftci  having  delivered  into  hu 

fermors  preached  offer  the  noted  one  on  xaujefty's  hands  his  rcafgos  in  writing  fot 

**  Chathty."     The  lait  time  he  preached  fo  doing. 
^fore  the    king  -wn  Da.  i,  1751.     He 
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COCCEIUS,  an  able  archite^b  of  Romr,  whom  fomc  have 
alBrmed  to  be  an  anceiior  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  bore  that 
name,  made  hinifelf  famous  by  fcveral  fine  buildings.  Some  of 
them  h:ivc  cfcaped  the  ravages  of  time;  fuch  as  the  temple 
which  Calphurnius  dedicated  to  Aiiguftus,  in  the  town  of  l^uz- 
zoH  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  is  at  prefent  the  catiiedral  of 
that  place.  An  entcrpvife  llill  more  ronliderable  has  immorta- 
lized his  :i.-mc:  namely,  the  grot.'o  that  led  from  Cuma  to  the 
lake  of  Avernus.  An  antient  tradition,  to  which  the  conilruc- 
tlon  of  the  temple  of  Puxzoli  and  the  grot  of  Cuma  may  have 
given  rife,  attributes  to  him  likewife  tijiit  of  Naples  or  Puzzoli. 
It  is  a  mountain  hollowed  to  the  length  of  about  a  mile,  in 
which  two  carriages  m.ay  eafily  pafs.  (Jur  countryman,  Addifon^ 
thought  with  great  probability,  that  nothing  more  was  at  firil 
intended  than  to  dig  ilonfes  from  the  mountain  for  building  the 
city  and  moles  of  Naples ;  and  that  afterwards  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  excavating  the  mountain  through,  in  order  to  form 
a  road.  His  conjc^luve  is  founded  on  this  circumftance,  that 
no  heaps  are  to  be  feen  about  the  mountain. 

COCCEIUS  (Samuel\,  a  gcrman  baron>  born  at  Franc  fort 
on  the  Oder,  towards  the  clcfe  of  the  lall:  century,  died  in  1755, 
rofe  bv  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  to  the  poll  of 
miniller  of  ftate,  and  |.;rand-chancellor  to  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  That  royal  philofopher  entruftcd  ihe  baron  Cocceiuswith 
the  reform  of  the  adminillration  of  jiiflice  throughout  his  do- 
minions. The  Frederician  Code,  which  tliis  miniiler  compiled 
in  1747,  proved  him  worthy  of  the  choice  of  his  prince,  and  as 
much  a  philofopher  as  himfelf.  Befides  this  work,  which  is  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  the  world  is  indebted  to  baron  Cocceius  for  a  latin 
edition  of  Grotius  de  jure  belli  nc  pacis,  more  ample  than  any 
that  had  before  appeared.  It  was  printed  in  1755  at  Laufanne, 
5  vols.  4to.  The  fird  volume,  which  ferves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  work,  is  by  Cocceius  the  father,  who  was  alfo  a  great 
■civilian. 

COCCHI  (Anthony),  of  Florence,  profefTor  of  phyfic  at 
Pifa,  afterwards  of  furgery  and  anatomy  at  Florence,  died  in 
1758,  at  the  age  of  6?.  'ihis  great  man  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Newton  and  liocrhaave.  The  emperor  made  him  his  antl-. 
Cjuary.  He  was  efteemcd  both  for  his  theoretical  and  pra£lical 
knowdedgc.  He  wrote:  Epiftolx  plyfico-mcdicrc,  1732,  4to. 
He  publifhed  a  greek  manufciipt,  with  a  latin  tranflation,  on 
^radlures  and  luxations,  extracted  from  Oribafus  and  from  So- 
ranus,  Florence  1754,  fol.  and  other  works. 

COCCHI  (Anthony  Celestine),  born  at  Mugcllo  in  Tuf- 
cany  the  3d  of  Auguft  1695,  was  fucccflively  profelVor  of  phyfic 
at  Pifa,  of  philofophy  at  Florence,  and  antiquary  to  the  grand 
^ukC|  who  encouraged  the  learned  of  whatever  country.  Though 
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the  rnnripal  obicA  of  his  ftudics  \ui  been  medicine,  he  alfo 
literature.     It  was  he  who  tranflatcd  into  latin 

^  ,.:  .imhrocofmus  and  /vnthia  by  Xcnophon,  which 

was  printed  at  lAjndon  1 7 16,  greek  and  latin  4to.    He  pronounced 

.;ho  Icverul  medical  difcourfcs  in  the  iialian  language  -,  which 

wrrc  printed  at  Florence  in   1761,   2  parrs.     His  difcourfe  on 

rean  rcgimen'was  tranflatcd  into  French,  and  pub- 

). 

COCillM  (CitARLEs  Nicholas),  a  famous  frcnch  cncrravcr, 
born  in  1688  His  worts  are  full  of  fpirit,  corrc£lnv.-rt,  and 
harmony.  The  principal  arc  from  the  paintinj^s  of  the  invalids, 
Nvhich  employed  him  ftili  ten  years.  He  painted  alfo  Rebecca, 
St.  Bazil  ;  the  origin  of  fire,  from  Le  Moinc.  Jacob  and  La- 
ban,  from  Redout.  The  village  wedding,  after  Watteau.  The 
prints  for  the  Luirin.  M.my  upon  the  occafion  of  the  dauphin'* 
marriage,  and  the  general  colle£lion  of  the  gallery  of  Vcrfailles. 
He  died  in  1754- 

He  mud  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  fame  name 
and  nation  who  lived  fome  time  fmcc,  and  whofe  fiiiall  pieces 
are  wonderfully  elegant.  He  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  jufb  re- 
».'  ;:fentation  of  his  mailer's  dcfign,  and  almoll  transfufing  the 
b  Muty  of  colours  into  the  clear  obt'cure  of  his  prints  :  his  pieces 
after  Vemet  are  extremely  fine  ;  his  ornaments  are  in  general 
fupcrior  to  mod  ;  and  his  portrait  of  M.  Chauvelin,  equal  to  the 
reputation  of  his  graver — the  time  of  his  death  uncertain.  Ano- 
ther more  modern  (perhaps  ftill  living),  and  v/e  believe  his  fon, 
has  engraved  fome  pieces  which  are  marked  N.  C.  F. 

COvJHL-5iiUS  (John),  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  canon  of 
Brcfiau,  difputed  warmly  againft  Luther,  Ofiander,  I^ucer,  Me- 
lan£lhon,  Calvin,  and  ihe  other  patriarchs  of  the  reformation. 
He  is  too  full  of  inve£live,  even  by  the  confefliou  of  the  catho- 
lics themfelves.  His  Ryle  is  not  only  eafy,  but  negligent.  In 
15^9  he  received  from  England  a  refutation  by  Richard  Mor- 
rifon  D.  D.  of  the  tract  he  had  publiihcd  againft  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIIL  He  replied  in  a  publieation,  bearing  this  title  : 
*' The  broom  of  Johannes  Ccchlxus  for  fvveeping  down  the  cob- 
webs of  Morrifon."  The  Knglifliman  had  reproached  him  with 
having  been  made  canon  of  Mcrlberg  on  condition  that  he 
(hould  write  no  more  againft  Luther,  and  for  having  forfeited 
his  word,  on  being'  bouglit  over  by  promifcs  from  the  pope. 
Cochlxus  declares  that  he  is  not  canon  of  McrftDcrg  ;  that  prince 
Qeorgc  of  Saxony  fent  for  him  to  Mentz,  where  he  was  canon 
of  St.  Victor,  to  give  him  a  canonry  In  the  cathedral  of  Mif- 
nia,  in  order  to  affift  Jerom  Emfer  in  the  defence  of  the  catholic 
faith  ;  adding,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true  that  he  had 
promifcd  to  write  no  more  againft  Luther,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing year  he  had  publiihed  no  lefs  than  fix  writings  againft  him 
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He  defends  wliat  he  had  written  againfl  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  boalts  that  Erafmus  had  approved  his  vv'ork.  The 
principal  produdions  of  this  author  are  :  i.  Hiftoria  Huflita- 
rum,  folio  ;  a  fcarce  and  curious  work,  and  one  of  his  beil  per- 
formances. 2.  De  adlis  &  fcriptis  Luthcri,  fol.  1549.  3.  Spe- 
culum circa  Nliflam,  8vo.  4,  De  vita  Theodorici  regis  Oftro- 
gothorum,  Stockholm  1699,  4to.  5.  Confilium  cardinalium 
anno  1538,  8vo.  6.  Ue  emcndanda  ecclefia,  1539,  8vo.  very 
fcarce.     He  died  at  Brcfiau,  January  10,  1552,  at  the  age  of  72. 

COCHRAN  (Robert).  He  was  of  the  aniient  family  of 
Dundonald  in  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Padua  in  Italy,  where 
he  fpent  feveial  years  in  the  fludy  of  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
architc<fl:urc,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  employed  by  James  III.  as  his  archited  tocon- 
du£l  fome  public  buildings  ;  when  fuch  a  profufion  of  honours 
were  heaped  upon  him  that  he  became  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  to 
the  antient  nobility,  who  confidered  him  as  one  too  much  in- 
truded with  the  royal  confidence.  And  for  this  there  was  fome 
reafon  j  for  the  king  was  fo  much  diftracled  with  the  inteftine 
divifionsand  diflcnfions  amongft  his  people,  that  he  fcarcely  knew 
whom  to  trufl.  At  lad  the  factious  nobles  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  fir  Robert  Cochran,  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Mar,  tore  him  from  the  royal  prefence,  and  hanged  him  over 
the  bridge  at  Lauder  1484. 

COCHRAN  (William),  a  painter,  born  Dec.  12,  1738,  at 
Strathaven  in  Clyderfdale.  Having  early  fliewn  a  genius  in  de- 
fign,  he  was  put  as  an  eleve  to  the  academy  of  painting  in  the 
college  of  Glafgow  in  1754,  then  chiefly  under  the  infpeclion 
of  thofe  eminent  printers  Mciirs.  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 
After  fome  time  fpent  there,  he  went  to  Italy  about  the  end  of 
1761,  where  he  ftudicd  for  five  years,  moftly  at  Rome,  under 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  fince  which  time  he  fol- 
lowed his  profefl'ion  in  Glafgow,  M'ith  honour  and  advantage  td 
himfelf,  and  fatisfa£lion  to  his  friends.  In  portrait  painting  of 
a  large  fize  he  excelled  ;  in  miniature  and  other  fizes  he  had 
great  merit ;  his  drawing  was  correal,  and  he  feldom  failed  of 
producing  a  moll  ftriking  likenefs.  In  hiftory,  fome  pieces 
done  by  him  are  now  in  Glafgow,  particularly  D;iedalus  and  Ica- 
rus, Diana  and  Endymion ;  eflay  pieces  executed  at  Rome  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  pencil ;  yet,  from  an  unufual  modefty 
and  diflidence,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  his  name 
^o  his  works.  A  dutiful  attachment  to  an  aged  mother  and 
other  relations  fixed  him  in  Glafgow  :  ambition  with  him  was 
no  ruling  paflion,  nor  was  he  eager  after  riches ;  but  a  natural 
philanthropic  difpofition,  and  an  afliduity  to  pleafe,  wcreconfpi- 
cuous  traits  of  his  chara£\er.  By  permiflion  of  the  lord  provoft 
and  magiftrates,  he  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
5  church. 
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caurtli,  Mhcrc  a  neat  marble  is  ere<ficd  to  his  memory,  with 
this  inrcripiion:  "  In  memory  of  Mr.  William  Cochran,  portrait 
painter  in  Glaf^ow,  who  ilicd  0(flober  23,  1785,  aged  47  years. 
I'hc  works  of  his  i>cncil  ami  this  marble  bear  record  of  an  emi- 
nent artil>,  and  a  virtuous  man.** 

COCKAIN  (Sir  Aston),  was  a  native  of  Aftiboum  in  Der- 
byfhire,  where  his  anceilors  had  been  long  featcd,  and  poflefTed 
great  eilates.  He  (ludied  at  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  Trinity- 
coUcgc  Cambridge.  After  refiding  fomc  time  in  the  inns  of 
court,  he  went  abroad  with  fir  Kenclm  Digby.  The  politenefs 
of  his  manners,  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  his  vein  of 
poetry,  though  not  of  the  purcll  kind,  gained  him  much  efteem. 
His  being  of  the  church  of  Rome  gained  him  many  enemies : 
this,  together  with  his  convivial  difpofition,  and  total  negle£l  of 
ecconomy,  reduced  him  to  fell  his  eflate ;  he  had  however  the 
prudence  to  rcferve  an  annuity  for  himfelf.  Died  1684,  aged 
78.  He  wrote  four  plays,  fcveral  poems,  and  a  romance  en- 
titled DiANEA,  tranilated  out  of  italian. 

COCKbURN  (Catharine),  the  daughter  of  captain  David 
Trotter,  a  fcots  gentleman  in  the  navy  fervice,  and  born  in 
1679.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  a  poetic  imagination,  by  the 
produ£lion  of  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  which  were  all 
a£led  ;  the  firft  of  them  in  her  17th  year.  But  her  talents  were 
not  limited  to  poetry,  flie  had  a  deep  philofophical  turn  of  mind ; 
fhe  engaged  in  controverfy,  and  defended  Mr.  Locke's  opinions 
aeainft  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  Charter-houfe,  and  Dr.  Holdfworth, 
She  was  induced  to  turn  catholic  when  very  young,  but  returned 
from  that  faith  in  her  riper  years.  In  1708  fhe  married  Mr, 
Cockburn,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  fcots  divine,  when  the  cares 
of  a  family  diverted  her  from  her  lludies  for  near  20  years  ; 
which  (he  nevenhelefs  refumed  with  vigour.  Mrs.  Cockburn 
furvived  her  hufband  about  a  year,  and  died  in  1749;  her  works 
are  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

COCKER  (Edward),  who  was  defervedly  reckoned  among 
the  improvers  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  publifhed 
no  lefs  than  fourteen  copy-books,  engraved  by  his  own  hand. 
Some  of  his  calligraphical  pieces,  which  were  done  on  filver 
plates,  have  a  neatnefs  and  delicacy  fuperior  to  the  reft.  Mr. 
Evelyn  mentions  Cocker,  Gery,  Gething,  and  iiillingfley,  as 
comparable  to  the  Italian  mafters  both  for  letters  and  flouri(hes» 
His  Vulgar  and  Decimal  arithmetics  have  been  often  printed. 
He  alfo  compiled  a  fmall  dictionary,  and  a  book  of  fentenoes 
for  writing,  c.illed  Cocker's  Morals.     Died  1677. 

CODRINGTON  (Christopher),  a  brave  foldicr  and  ad^ 
mirablc  fcholar,  was  bofn  at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  and  had  part 
of  his  education  in  that  ifland.  He  afterwards  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chrift- 
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church  in  Oxford,  1685;  where  having  taken  a  degree  in  artg, 
he  was  cle6lcd  a  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in 
1689.  He  became  perfedV,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logic,  hiilory, 
and  the  antient  and  modern  languages,  but  iikewife  in  poetry, 
phyfic,  and  divinity.  Thus  quaHfied,  he  went  into  the  army, 
but  without  quitting  his  fellowfhip  ;  and  being  a  well-bred  and 
accomplifticd  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  he  foon  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William.  He  was  made 
captain  in  the  lirfl  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  feems  to  have 
been  inflrumental  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher's,  which  they  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  France  and  England  :  but  it  is  more  certain  that 
he  was  at  the  fi^ge  of  Namur  in  1695.  Upon  the  conciufion  of 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-general  and  go- 
vernor in  chief  of  the  Leevt-ard  Caribbee  Iflands,  in  which  of- 
fice he  met  with  fome  trouble:  for  in  1701  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England, 
but  he  was  honourably  acquitted  from  all  iinputations.  In 
1703  he  was  at  the  attack  upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the 
French,  in  which  he  {hewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enter- 
prife  happened  to  be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after,  he  re^ 
ligned  hi"^  government  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudi-, 
pus  and  retired  life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  church  hiitory  and  metaphyfics ;  and 
his  eulogift  tells  us,  that  "  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was 
in  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  greateit 
niafter  in  the  world."  He  died  in  Barbadoes,  April  7,  1701, 
and  was  buried  there  the  day  following ;  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards l>roug'it  over  to  England,  and  interred,  June  19,  1716, 
in  All  Souls  chapel,  Oxford.  Two  latin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  thcp-  by  two  fellows  of  that  college  j  one  by 
Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfuy  orator,  at  his  interment;  the 
other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  LL.  B.  at  the  laying 
the  foundation  Hone  of  his  library.  Over  his  grave  a  black 
marble  itone  was  foon  after  laid,  with  no  other  infcription  on 

'it  but,    CODRINGTON. 

By  his  laft  will  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Bar- 
'badocs,  and  part  of  the  iiland  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for  pro* 
pagatir.g  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  left  a  noble  legacy  to 
All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow.  This  legacy 
fonfifled  of  his  books,  which  were  valued  at  6000 1.  and 
10,000 1.  to  be  laid  out;  6000  1.  in  building  a  library,  and 
4000 1  in  furnifhing  jt  with  books.  He  was  the  author  of 
fome  poems  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanx,  primed  at  London  in 
1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  ycrfcs  infcribud  to  fir  Samuel  Ga^ih 
upon  his  Difpenfary. 

CPEFFETEAU   (Njchoi^as)^  a  dominican,  and  bifliop  of 
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Dardania  l«  pnrtihus  ;  was  born  at  St.  Calail  in  the  Maine,  in 
1574.  He  role  by  his  merits  to  the  lirli  charges  of  his  order, 
;nul  died  in  1623,  after  having  been  named  to  rbe  bifliopric 
of  Marfcillcs  by  Lewis  XI 11.  He  was  eloquent  in  his  f  rmons, 
aiui  uTotc  with  purity,  confiderin^;  the  a';e.  His  p .".riMiI 
pieecs  are  a  Roman  hillory  from  •u^ultus  to  Conftantinc  iu 
lolio,  which  was  yet  read  wiih  pleafurc  in  the  xviirh  century. 
He  tranllated  Fh)rus,  and  was  chofen  by  Hen.  IV.  of  France, 
at  the  recommendation  of  C:irdinal  du  Perron,  to  anfwer  the 
"book  which  James  I.  of  tngl.^nd  had  put  out ;  and  at  the  in- 
ilancc  of  Gregory  XV.  he  wrote  agiinll  Du^dellis  Mornay, 
and  Marc.  Anton,  de  Dominis,  archbilhop  of  Spalatro. 

COIlUR    (Jamts),   an  eminent  French  merchant,  iind  the 
richell   fubjedt    in   Kurope  in  the  xvth  century.     He  enjoyed 
an  otBcc  of  truft.  in  the  court  of  Charles  Vlf.  of  Franci-,  ;.nd 
his  indui^ry  was  of  more  fervice  to  that  country,  than  the  boalt- 
cd   bravery  of  a    Dunois  or  a  Maid    of  Orleans.      He    had 
eilablilhed  the  grcatell  trade  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  by 
any   private  fubje<Sl  in   Europe :  and  fince  his  time  Cofmo  de 
I.ledicis  is  the  only  perfon  that  equalled  him.     He  had  300 
faclors  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.     He  lent  200,000  crowns  of 
gold  to  his  mailer  Charles  VIL  without  which  he  never  could, 
nave  recovcrc<l  Normandy.     Nothing  can  be  a  greater  ftain  to 
ihc  annals  of  tliis  reign  than  the  pcrfecution  of  fo  ufeful  a  man. 
After  he  had  rcprefcnted  his  prince  in  foreign  Hates,  he  was 
accufed  of  having  poifoned  the  beautiful  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles's 
miftrefs;  but  this  was  without  foundation,  and  the  real  motive 
of  his  pcrfecution  is  not  known  :  for  \~\\o  can  tell  the  fecret 
fprings  of  the  injuftice  ;md  iniquity  of  mankind  ?     He  was  by 
the  king's  order  fent  to  prifon,  and  the  parliament  tried  him : 
all  they   could  prove  againlt  him   was,  that  he  had  caufed  a 
chriflian  flave  to  be  reliored  to  his  turkiih   mailer,  whom  this 
ilave  had  robbed  and  betrayed ;  and  th-at  lie  had  fold  arms  to 
the   fultan  of  ^gypt.     Kor  thefe  two  fa-ft"^,  one  of  wliich  was 
lawful  and  the  other  meritorious,  his  etlntj  was  confifcated,  and 
he  was  condemned    to  do  amende  kcncnihlcy  and  pay  a  fine  of 
,  100,000  crowns.     He  found  more  virtue  in  his  clerks,  than  in 
the   courtiers  who  ruined  him  :  the  former  contributed  to  re- 
lieve him  under  liis  misfortunes ;  and  one  of  them  particularly, 
who  had  married  his  niece,  facilitated  his  efcane  out  of  his  con- 
finement and  out  of  France.     He  went  to  Rome,  where  Ca- 
lixtus  in.  filled  the  papnl  chair,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  part  of  a  ^eet  which  he  had  ec^uippcd  againtl  the   Turks. 
He  died  on  his  arrival  at  the  iflc  of  Chio  in  1456;  therefore 
iVIr.  de  Voltaire  is  m^f aken  in  faying,  in  his  EiTay  on  univerfal 
fiiflory,  and  the  fpirit  of  nations,  that  "  he  re*^noved  to  Cyprus, 
wlicrc  he  coutinued  to  carry  on  his  trade  j  but  never  had  the 
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courage   to  return  to  his  ungrateful  country,  though  flrongly 
invited." 

COGGESHALLK  rRALPn),  a  learned  englifli  monk,  lived 
in  the  xiith  and  xliith  centuries.  He  was  of  the  ciflercian 
order,  and  was  cftcemed  a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge  for 
his  time.  Ihc  furname  under  which  we  here  place  his  article 
was  given  him  from  the  abbey  over  which  he  prcfided.  The 
principal  work  of  his  which  is  come  down  to  us,  is  a  chronicle 
pf  the  holy  land ;  and  it  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable  as  he 
was  an  eye^witnefs  of  the  facts  he  relates.  He  was  at  Jerufa- 
Jcm,  and  was  even  wounded  there,  during  the  fiege  of  that 
city  by  Saladin.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  in  1228.  This 
chronicle  was  publifhed  in  1729,  by  the  fathers  Martenne  and 
Durand,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  AmpliCima  colletlio  veterum 
fcriptorum  et  monumentorum,  &c.  In  this  volume  are  like- 
wife  two  other  works  of  the  fame  author,  the  fird  intituled 
Chronicon  iAnglicanam  ^b  anno  J066  ad  annum  1200;  and 
the  fecond,  Libellus  de  motibus  Anglicanis  fub  Johanne  rcge. 

COHORN  (i\(EMNON),  the  Vauban  of  the  Dutch,  was. born 
in  16  ,2.  His  genius  for  the  arts  of  war,  and  for  conflructing 
fortificatic^ns,  difplii)cd  itielf  early  in  life.  Being  engineer  and 
lieutenant -general  in  the  fervice  of  the  itates-general,  he  forti- 
fied and  defended  tiie  greater  part  of  their  places.  It  was  a  cu- 
rious fpr;(tlacle,  fays  the  pr^fident  Heinault,  to  fee  in  1692,  at 
the  fie-e  of  Namur,  the  fort  Cohorn  befieged  by  Vauban,  and 
defended  by  Cohorn  himfelf  He  did  not  furrender  till  after 
he  had  received  a  wound  judged  to  be  mortal,  but  which  how- 
ever did  not  prove  to  be  (o.  Jn  i  703  the  elc<Slor  of  Cologne, 
Jofeph  Clement,  having  efpoufed  the  part  of  France,  and  re- 
ceived a  French  gairifon  into  Bonn,  Cohorn  kept  up  luch  a 
ilrong  and  terrible  firt  upon  the  place,  that  the  commandant 
furrendered  it  three  days  afterwards.  This  great  man  died  at 
the  Haj^ue  in  1704,  leaving  the  Hollanders  feveral  places  foi- 
tificd  by  his  induiLry  and  Ikill.  bergen-op-zoom,  which  he 
called  his  mafter-piece,  was  taken  in  1747  by  the  marflial  de 
Locwendahl,  notwithflanding  its  fine  fortifications,  which 
Caufcd  it  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable.  W't  have  a  treatife 
^y  Cohorn,  in  the  Flemifli  language,  on  the  new  method  of* 
fortifying  places. 

COIN  IE  (Charles  le),  born  at  Troyes  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber j6i  1,  entered  very  early  into  the  congregation  of  the  ora- 
tory, where  he  was  received  by  the  cardinal  de  Berulle.  The 
pcrc  Bourgoin,  one  of  the  cardinal's  fuccefTors  in  the  general- 
Jhip,  cpnfidercd  him  for  a  long  time  as  a  ufelcfs  man,  bccaufe  he 
applied  himfclr  to  the  ftudy  of  hiflory.  The  prejudice  of  this 
Jioncll  man  was  fo  flrong  in  that  refpe£l,  that  when  he  wanted, 
Recording  to  Richard  Simon,  to  denote  a  blockhead,  he  faid,  he 
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\s  an  hiftorun.  Notwithftanding  tl»i$,  when  Scrvtcn,  plcnipo- 
tcntiury  at  Munllcr,  afVal  him  for  a  failu-r  of  the  orat«^ry  as 
chaplain  to  the  cmbafly,  he  gave  him  pcrc  Ic  Cointe,  who  at- 
tciidcti  him,  aHillcd  him  in  making  prcHmiuarics  of  peace, 
and  furnilhcd  the  memorials  ncccfl'aiy  to  the  treaty.  Colbert 
obtaiuc'd  for  him  the  grant  of  a  ncnfion  of  1000  livr'S  in  1659  j 
and,  three  years  after,  another  of  500.  It  was  rhen  that  he  bi- 
gan  to  publiih  at  Paris  his  grand  work,  intituled  /^nnales  ec- 
clefiallici  Francoriun,  in  8  volumes  folLo,  from  the  year  7.35  ta 
^35.  It  is  a  compilation  without  ornament}  but  of  immenfc 
labour,  and  full  of  curious  particulars,  executed  with  much  dif* 
ccrnment  and  fagacity.  His  chronology -frecjucntly  diifcrs  from 
that  of  other  hiitorians;  but  whenever  ht-  departs  from  them, 
he  ufually  gives  his  reafons  for  it.  f  he  iirll  volume  ap;  eared 
in  16(15,  and  the  lafl  in  1679.  Father  le  Cointe  died  at  Paris 
the  1 8th  of  January  c68i,  at  the  age  of  70. 

COITER  ^VoLCHLRUs\  was  born  at  Groningen,  in  1534, 
;ind,  in  proccfs  of  time,  acquired  a  very  great  charafler,  as  a 
phyfician,  furgeon,  and  anatomift.  In  his  introdu6lion  to  ana- 
tomy, chap.  6,  he  gives  good  advice  to  fuch  as  are  defirons  of 
making  quick  and  regular  advances  in  their  anatomical  lladies. 
We  are  confiderably  indebted  to  this  author  for  ins  labour  -ind 
induflry ;  for  he  clearly  fpecifies  the  iirll  origin  of  the  bone^, 
accounts  for  their  growth,  and  points  out  the  dlfTerence  be- 
tween thofe  of  infants  and  adults  :  for  he  ufed  to  prepare  fkelc- 
tons  of  children,  compare  their  bones  with  thofe  of  adults, 
and  dcmonftrate  the  dillcrence  between  them  to  his  pupils  in 
Bologna  •,  where,  in  his  own  houie,  he  exhibited  an  abortive 
foetus,  as  long  as  a  finger,  and  furniihed  with  all  the  p.irts  of 
ji  human  body.     Died  about  i6co. 

COKE  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief-juftice  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  produced^! 
was  defcended  fronfi  an  antient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born  at 
Mileham  in  that  county,  1 549.  His  father  was  Robert  Coke^ 
<gfq.  of  Mileham  ;  his  mother  Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs 
of  William  Knightley,  of  Margrave  Knightlcy  in  Norfolk.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  free  fcliool  at  Norwich ;  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  He 
remained  in  the  univerfity  about  four  years,  and  went  from 
thence  to  CliffordVInn  in  London  ;  and  the  year  after  was  en- 
tered a  (Indent  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We  are  told,  that  the 
firft  proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  ju<lgement,  was  his  dating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  had  puzzled  the  whole  houfe,  fo 
clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and  admired  by 
the  bench.  It  is  not  atf^ill  improbable,  that  this  might  promote 
hjs  being  called  early  to  the  bar,  as  he  was  at  the  end  of  fix 

years, 
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years,  which  In  thofe  {lri£V  times  was  held  very  extraordinary. 
tie  himfelf  has  informed  us,  that  the  firft  caufe  he  moved  in  the 
King's-Bench,  was  in  Trinity  term  1578;  when  he  was  coun- 
fcl  for  Mr.  Edward  Denny,  vicar  of  Nonhingliam  in  Norfolk, 
in  an  adion  of  fcandalum  magnatum  brouj;ht  againll  him  by 
Henry  lord  Cromwell.  About  this  time  he  waf>  appointed 
reader  of  Lyon's-Inn,  when  his  learned  leclures  were  much  at- 
tended;  and  fo  continued  for  three  years.  His  reputation  in- 
Creafed  fo  fad,  and  with  it  his  pra«fticc,  that  when  he  had  been 
at  the  bar  but  a  few  years,  he  thought  himfeif  in  a  condition  to 
pretend  to  a  lady  of  one  of  the  bc(b  families,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  bed  fortune  in  Norfolk.  The  lady  was  Bridget, 
slaughter  and  coheirefs  of  John  Predon,  efcj  •,  v/hom  he  foon 
married,  and  with  whom  he  had  hrfi  and  VAX  30,0001. 

After  this  mariiage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fome  of 
the  noblelt  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed  in  upon 
him  apace.  1  he  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich  chofe  him 
their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  one  of  their  knights  in 
parliament  i  and  the  houfe  of  commons  their  fpeaker,  in  the 
'^5th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen  likewife  appointed 
him  folicitor-general  i.n  1^92,  and  attorney-general  the  year 
following.  Some  time  after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children  ;  and  in  1598  he  married  hlizabcth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relidl 
of  fir  William  Hatton.  As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of 
many  troubles  to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  oc- 
cafioned  no  fmall  noife  and  difquiet,  by  an  untortunate  circum- 
(lance  tliat  attended  it.  There  had  been  the  fame  year  fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbifliop  Whitgift 
had  fignified  to  the  bifliops  of  his  province,  to  profecute  ftric^ly 
all  that  fhould  either  oft'end  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  form. 
Now,  whether  Coke  looked  upon  his  own  or  the  lady's  quality, 
and  their  being  married  v/ith  the  confent  of  the  family,  as  fet- 
tlng  them  above  fuch  reftri£lions,  or  whether  he  did  not  con- 
fider  at  all  about  it,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  married  in  a 
private  houfe  without  either  banns  or  licenle :  upon  which  he 
and  his  new  married  lady,  the  minifter  who  olhciated,  Thomas 
lord  Burleigh,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in 
the  archbifliop's  court ;  but  upon  their  fubmilhon  by  their 
proxies,  abfolved  from  excommunication  and  tlic  penalties  con- 
fequent  upon  it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended, 
jiot  out  of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
that  point.  The  affair  of  greatoft  moment,  in  which  as  attor-' 
ney-gencral  he  had  a  (liare  in  tliis  reign,  was  the  profecution 
of  the  earls  of  1;  (lex  and  Southampton;  who  were  brought 
to  the  bar  in  Wcflminftcr-hall,  before  the  lords  commiffioncd 
for  rhcijr  trial,  Feb.  19,  |6oq.    After  he  had  bid  open  the  na* 
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turc  of  tlic  trcafon,  and  the  muny  obl»,  ations  the  carl  of  Ljfcjc 
uas  under  to  ilic  <]iiccn,  he  i^  laid  10  huvc  clofcd  with  tlu-fc 
words,  that,  *•  by  thf  juft  judj;crient  of  God,  liC  of  his  earl- 
dom fhould  be  Robcrr  the  1  il.  tl^it  of  a  klnjdoni  tliojklit  to 
be  Robert  the  firll." 

In      May       1603      he      \V.^^      n.mu.ivv,      Uj      mIi^     ja.i.v.3,       ..m.      likC 

fame  year  managed  the  trial  of  fir  W.  Raleigh  at  Winchcller, 
whither  the  term  was  adjourned  vu  account  of  the  plague  be- 
ing at   London.     He   Icflencd   himfelf  greatly  in   the  opinion 
of  tlic  world,  by  his  treatmeiu  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman; 
for  he  exerted   a  fury  and  fcurrility  of  language  againll  hira 
hardly  to  hi  paralleled-     The  refentment  of  the  public  was  fo 
great  upon   this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed, 
bhakfpcarc,   in  his  comedv  of  the   «*  Twelfui  Night,"  hints  at 
this   ftrang<:  bt:haviour  ot    fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial. 
He  was  likewife   reproached  with  this  kind  of   behaviour  in  a 
letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon   wrote  to  him  after  his  own  fall; 
wherein  wc  have  the  following  palfage :  "  As  your  pleadings 
were  wont  to  infult  our  mifcry,  and  inveigh  literally  arahilt  the 
perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace 
upon  (light  grounds,  and  that  fuddcnly  :  10  that  your  reproofs 
or  commendations    are    for  the  mod  part  ncgle^bed  and  con- 
temned, when  the  cenfurc  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
fliould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous. 
You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  public,  without  any  refpecl  to  the 
perfon*s   dignity   or  your   own.     This  difgraces  your  gravity 
more  than  it  can  advance  the  opinion   of  your  wit ;  and  fo  do 
all  your  a£licns,  which  we  fee  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of 
vain-glory.     \,ou  make  the*  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opi- 
nio!! ;   whereby   you  lliew  yourfeif  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,  &:c.** 
January  27,  1606,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpirators, 
and  March  28  following,  at  the  trial  of  the  jefuit  Garnet,  he 
made  two  \'ery  elaborate  fpeechesy  which  were  foon  after  pub- 
lilhed  in  a  book,  intituled,  "  \  true  and  perfed  relation  of  the 
whole   proceedings   againll   the   late  mofl:  barbarous   traitors. 
Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  confederates,  &c."  4to,  1606.     Cecil, 
carl  of  Saldbury,  obferved  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter  trial, 
"  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  Well  diilrihuted  and  opened  by 
the  attorney-general,  that  he  had  never  heard  fuch  a  mufs  of 
matter  better  contra£ted,  nor  made   more  intelligible  to  tlve 
jury."     'I'his   appears   to  have  been  really  true  ;  fo   true  that 
inany  to  this  day  efteem  this  lail  fpeech,  efpecially,  his  mailer- 
piece. 

It  w^s  probably  in  reward  for  this  fervtce,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed lorid  cliief  juftice  of  the  common-pleas,  as  he  was 
the  fame  year.  The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he 
wa^called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  hira  for 
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this  promotion,  was,  "  Lex  eft  tutiflima  cafTis-,"  that  is,  "  The  law 
is  the  fafcfl  hehnet."  0£l.  25,  161 3,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  kingVbench  ;  and  in  Nov.  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  privy-council.  In  161 5  the  king  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chancellor,  when  that  poft  fiiould  become  va- 
cant by  the  death  or  refignation  of  Egerton  lord  Ellefmere,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  his  majefty  a  letter  upon  that  fubje£l, 
wherein  he  has  the  following  paflage,  relating  to  the  lord  chief 
jultice:  **  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this  will  follow:  Firll, 
your  majefty  fhall  put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over- 
ruling place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme.  Next,  you  (hall 
blunt  his  induftries  in  matter  of  finances,  which  leemeth  to 
aim  at  another  place.  And  l;iftly,  popular  men  are  no  fure 
mounters  for  your  majefty's  faddle."  The  difputes  and  animofi- 
ties  between  thefe  two  great  men  are  well  known.  They 
feem,  as  a  certain  writer  obferves,  to  have  been  perfonal  •,  and 
they  laded  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Ba- 
con's reputation  in  many  parts  of  knowledge ;  by  whom  again 
he  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
one :  each  aiming  to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which 
the  other  excelled.  Coke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time, 
but  could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  character :  not 
being  able,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  univerfality  of 
his  genius  within  one  inferior  province  of  learning.  But  to  go 
on  with  Coke — 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  In  the  Tower  now  broke 
out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after ;  for  Overbury  died 
Sept.  16,  1 61 3,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  Sept.  161 5.  hi  this  affair  fir 
Edward  afted  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  a  man- 
ner highly  to  be  commended  j  yet  his  enemies,  who  were  nu- 
merous, and  had  formed  a  defign  to  humble  his  pride  and  in- 
foience,  took  occafion.  from  certain  circumftances,  to  reprefent 
him  in  a  bad  light  bo^n  to  the  king  and  people.  Many  circum- 
llances  concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led 
to  oppofe  the  king  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of  grant- 
ing commendams ;  and  James  did  not  like  to  have  his  preroga- 
tive difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might  well  be  queftioned. 
He  had  a  conteft  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  in  which 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir 
Jldward,  s|s  a  certain  hiftorian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  deter- 
mined a  cafe  ^t  common  law  ;  after  which  it  was  reported  that 
there  had  been  juggling.  The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  pre- 
vailed  with  the  plaintiff's  principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to 
give  any  evidence  in  the  caufe,  provided  he  could  be  excufcd. 
One  of  the  defendant's  ageqts  undertaKes  to  excufe  him  *,  and 
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carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of  fack  in  a 
vcflcl,  and  bid  hlin  drink.  As  foon  as  lie  had  laid  his  lips  to  the 
flnggon,  the  defendant  s  agent  quitted  tiie  room.  When  thit 
witnefs  w;ig  called,  the  court  was  informed  that  he  was  un- 
able to  come  i  to  prove  which,  this  agent  was  produced,  who 
dcpofed,  •*  that  he  left  him  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  It  but  a  qu;irter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a  dead  man."  For 
want  of  this  pcrfon's  tcllimony  the  caufe  wns  lolt,  and  a  ver- 
dict given  for  the  defendant.  The  plantiffs  finding  thcmfelves 
injurcJ,  carried  the  bu fin cfs  into  chancery  for  relief ;  but  the 
defendants,  having  had  judgement  at  common  law,  refufcd  to 
V '  '  orders  of  that  court.  Upon  this,  the  lord  chancellor 
them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court :  they  peti- 
tion againft  him  in  the  liar-chamber;  the  lord  chief  juflicc 
Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  dilVerence,  and  threatent 
the  lord  chancellor  with  a  prxmunire.  The  chancellor  makes 
the  king  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs,  who,  after  confulting  fir 
Francis  Hacon,  then  his  artorncy,  and  fome  other  lawyers  upon 
the  .ilfair,  juftified  the  lord  chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke 
to  Coke. 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion  of  the 
chief  jullice's  being  in  difgrace ;  and  informs  us,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  firlt  who  felt  the  effe(5\s  of  the  power  of  the  rifing  fa- 
vourite, Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  1  he  author 
of  the  notes  on  Wiifon's  Life  of  James,  publiOied  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Kennet's  "  Complete  Hillory  of  England,"  tells  us 
**  thr.t  fir  Edward  lofl  the  king's  favour,  and  Ibrne  time  after 
,  for  letting  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  im- 
,  ^  ins  fufpicion  that  Overbury  had  been  poifoned  to  prevent 

the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  the  fame  nature,  committed 
upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  termed  a  fweet  prince  ; 
which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince  Henry."  Whatever 
were  the  caufesof  his  difgrace,  which  it  is  probable  were  many, 
he  was  brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall, 
June,  t6i6;  and  offences  were  charged  upon  him  by  Yelver- 
ton,  the  foHici tor-general,  implying,  amonglt  other  things, 
fpeeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in  the  feat  of  jullice,  and 
uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the  prefence  of  his  majefty, 
"  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  Soon  after,  he  prefented 
himfelf  again  at  the  council-table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecre- 
tary  Win  wood  informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to 
his  majefty  of  what  had  paffed  there  before,  together  with  the 
anfwer  that  he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  moll  favourable 
manner ;  that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refpe<Sl  to 
any  of  the  heads  ;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his  lord- 
Clip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him :  and 
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therefore  had  decreed,  I.  That  he  be  feqneftcred  from  the  coundt-* 
table,  until  his  mnjefty's  pleafure  be  further  known.  2.  That 
he  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as  jullice  of  afiize.  3. 
That  during  this  vacation,  while  he  had  time  to  live  privately 
und  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  he  take  into  his  confideraiion  and 
review  his  books  of  reports  •,  wherein  j  as  his  majefty  is  informed, 
be  many  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  pub- 
lifhcd  for  poiitive  and  good  law  :  and  if,  in  reviewing  and  read- 
ing thereof,  he  find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the 
correction  is  left  to  his  difcretion.  Among  other  thing«>,  the 
king  was  not  well  plcafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  books,  where- 
in he  ftyled  himfelf  "  lord  chief  jullice  of  England  ',"  whereas 
he  could  ciiallengc  no  more,  but  lord  chief  jufticc  of  the  King's- 
bench.  And  having  corrcSlcd  what  in  his  difcretion  he  found 
meet  in  thefc  reports,  his  majelly's  picaiure  was,  he  fhould 
bring,  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  confider 
thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgement  fiiould  be  found  expedient. 
Hereunto  Mr.  fecretary  advifed  him  to  conform  himfelf  in  all 
duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought ;  whereby  he  might  hope  that 
his  majefly  in  time  would  receive  him'  again  to  his  gracious  and 
princely  favour.  To  this  the  lord  chief  julUce  made  anfwer, 
that  he  did  in  all  huirrility  proilratii  himfelf  to  his  majeily's 
good  pleafure  ;  that  he  acknowledged  that  decree  to  be  jult,  and 
proceeded  rather  from  his  majelty's  exceeding  mercy  than  his 
juftice ;  gave  humble  thanks  to  their  lordlhips  for  their 
goodnefs  towards  him  ;  and  hoped  tiiat  his  behaviour  for  the 
future  would  be  fuch  as  would  deferve  their  lordlhips'  favours. 
From  which  anfwer  of  fir  li<Kvard's  we  may  learn  that  he  was, 
as  fuch  men  always  are,  as  dejected  and  fawning  in  adverfity, 
as  he  was  infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity ;  the  fame 
meannefs  and  poornefs  of  fpirit  influencing  his  behaviour  in 
both  conditions. 

In  October  he  iwas  called  before  the  chancellor,  and  forbid 
Weftminller  hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  anfwer  feveral  excep- 
tions againll  his  reports.  In  November  the  king  removed  him 
from  the  office  of  lord  chief  juflicc  Upon  his  difgtace,  fir 
Francis  Bacon  vrote  him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
nionftrates  to  him  feveral  errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and 
jConducl.  We  have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already ; 
we  will  here  give  the  remainder  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was  not  very  generous  iu  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at  fuch 
a  feafon,  even  to  a  profelfed  adverfary,  yet  it  will  ferve  our  pur- 
pofe  well  enough,  in  illullrating  the  character  and  manners  of 
Coke.  In  this  letter,  then,  he  advifed  fir  Edward  to  be  humbled 
for  this  vifitalion  •,  and  obfcrves,  "  that  aflliifbion^cnly  levels  the 
moltfliills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up  the  heart,  ahd  makes  ic 
i%  for  wifdopi  lo  fow  her  feed,  and  grace  to  bring  forth  her 
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ircrcafc."  He  nftrrwart^s  points  out  to  him  fomc  errors  in  h\% 
i\:J.ucX,     «•  In  li  ^  he,  **  you  delight  to  fpcak  too 

iiuuh,   not  to  hv  I.      1  his,  fomc  lay,   becomes  a 

pleader,  n:»i  4  jud^c.'  i'or  by  this  fomciinies  your  ailetlions 
arc  cnun,;lcd  with  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  tliough  they 
be  the  weaker;  and  with  rejcding  of  ihofe  whicli,  when  your 
.. '  Viilcd,  your  own  judgement  would  allow  for 

,  wliilo  you  fpeak  in  your  clement,  the  law, 
no  1  aiiiy  equals  you }  but  when  you  wander,  as  you' 

oftc;.         ^    •  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed,  and  never  give 
fuch  fati^iaCiion    as  tiie  curious  time  rei^uires.      This  is  noc 
caufed  by  any  natural  defe£^,  but  firil  for  want  of  election  ; 
when  you,  having  a  large  unvl  fruitful  mind,  fliould  not  fo  much 
labour  wli.u  to  fpeaiv,  as  to  Inul  wiiat  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich 
foils  are  often  t.»  be  weeded.     Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
Vv^hcn  you  would  be  obfcrved,  fpcech  niuR  be  either  fweet  or 
iliort.     Tliirdly,  you  converie  w  itli  books,  not  men,  and  books 
fpecia-ly  humane  ^  and  have  no  excellent  choice  with  men  who 
are  the  bet  booics.     For  a  man  of  adion  and  employment  you 
feldom  converfe  with,  and  then  but  with  underlings;  not  freely, 
a  fchoolma»lcr,  ever  tc^  teach,  never  to  learn.     Uut  if 
-s  you  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others, 
aiiu  ni..'.ce  eicdion  of  fuch  as  knew  what  they  Ipcak,  you  fliould 
know  many  of  tliofe  talcs,  which  you  tell,  to  he  but  ordinary  \ 
and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  ferve 
in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  ilale.     As  in  your  pleadings  you  were 
wont  to  infult  even  misery,  and  inveigh  bitterly  againll:  tlie  per- 
fon  ;  fo  are   you   ftill    earelefs   in  this  point,  &c.     Your  tOQ 
much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much  feen,  when  having  the  liv- 
ing of  ig,ood1.  you  relieve  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath 
tiiken  fo  much,  can  it  give  fo  little  ?    Herein  you  (hew  no  boweU 
of  compaCJon,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or 
tliat  God  liad  given  you  all  that  jou  have,  onjy  to  that  end  you 
(liould   dill  gather  more,   and  never  be  fatislied,  but  try  how- 
much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  ge- 
neral audit  day.     We  defire  you  to  amend  this,  and  let  your 
poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  fome  com.fort,  where  nothing  of 
your  ellate  is  fpcnt  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hi- 
ther to  the  impovcriiliing  your  country."     He  then  tells  him, 
**  that  in  the  cafe  of  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the 
delinquent's  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound  j  and  that  he 
was  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 
defend  themfelves      But  that,"  continues  he,  "  which  we  com- 
mend you  for,  ar;;  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and  knowledge 
in  the  law,  which  you  are  endued  withal.     But  thefe  are  only 
good  in  their  good  ufe.  *  Wherefore  we  thank  you  heartily  for 
it^nding  ftoutly  in  the  coirm^onwealth's  behalf*,  hoping,  itpro> 
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ceedetli  not  from  a  dlfpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  ene- 
mies f.iy,  but  to  do  juilice,  and  deliver  truth  inditFerently  with- 
out rcf/ect  of  fH*i  foils." 

Low  as  lir  r  dward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 
to  credit  and  favour ;  the  nrit  ilep  to  wliicli  was,  his  propoling 
a  matcli  between  the  ead  of  Buckingharn's  elder  brother,  fir 
John  Viilicrs,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady  Hatton  : 
for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favourite.  I'his  how- 
ever occafioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and  quarrel  between  fir 
Edward  and  his  wife  ;  who,  refenring  her  hufbantl's  attempt  to 
difpofe  of  her  daughter  without  alking  her  leave,  carried  away 
the  young  lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  i^dmund  Withlpolc's  houfe 
near  Oatlands.  Upon  this  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to 
the  earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy- 
council  to  rellore  his  daughter  to  him  •,  but  before  he  received 
an  anfwer,  difcovering  where  (he  was,  he  went  with  his  fons^ 
and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hatton  to  com- 
plain in  her  turn  to  the  privy  council.  Much  confufion  follow- 
ed ;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length  an  atfair  of  flate. 
The  differences  were  at  length  made  up,  in  appearance  at  leaft, 
Sept.  1 617;  fir  Edward  was  rellored  to  favour,  and  reinltated 
in  his  place  as  privy-councillor  ;  and  fir  John  Viilicrs  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hamptoncourt,  with  all  the 
fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  however  coft  fir  Edward 
dear.  For  beiidcs  io,oool.  paid  in  money  at  two  payments,  he 
and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did,  purfuant  to  articles  and  diretlions 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  aflure  to  fir  John  Villiers  a  rent- 
charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum  during  fir  Edward's  life, 
and  of  900I.  a  year  during  the  lady  Hatton's  life,  if  flic  furvived 
her  hufband  ;  and  after  both  their  deaths,  the  manor  of  Stoke 
in  Buckinghamihire,  of  the  value  of  900I.  per  annum,  to  fir 
John  Villiers  and  his  lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her-  body* 
The  fame  were  fettled  by  gowd  conveyances  carefully  drawn 
the  January  following,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the 
hands  of  two  ferjeants  and  the  attorney-general.  All  this  time 
the  quarrel  fubfilled  between  him  and  his  wife  :  and  many  let- 
ters are  Itill  extant,  which  Ihevv  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  re- 
fentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage,  lady 
Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her  hulband  :  for, 
fnice  her  marriage,  fhe  had  purchafed  the  iiland  and  caille  of 
Purbcck,  and  feveral  other  eltates  in  different  counties;  which 
made  her  greatly  independent  of  her  hulhand.  However,  their 
reconciliation  was  afterwards  etFe£led,  but  not  till  July  1621, 
and  then  by  no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  January  162 1  y  and 
in  Feb.  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon 
icveral  points  of  importance,  fuch  as  libcjty  of  fncech,  tlie  ii>- 
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ctfafc-  of  f>oncrv,  and  other  gricvancra.    Sir  Edward  Colcc  was 
age,  experience,  and  dignity  gave  him  great 
..c  .  L,wC  it  very  (oow  appeared,  tliat  he  refolved  to  ndb 
r  part  frona  wli.it  the  court,  and  more  efpcciallv  the 
•V     •     '  ;^caed.     !'    '"     '        —       nnlyi 

,  that  pr  it  the 

tcu<  .  iii:nt  were  void  :  i;.  highly 

coinr  V  en.     The  houlcs  ;cd  by  the 

s  command  in  June,  met  again  in  November;  and  fell 
.;uo  great  heats  about  the  commitment  of  (ir  Edwin  Sands, 
lixjn  after  their  adjournment,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  con- 
s,  that  the  commons  protel^ed,  Dec.  i8,  agiinft  the 
-f  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parliament 
upon  ilic  2ift*,  and  on  the  I'^th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  l^s  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open, 
and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wiifon 
to  examine.  January  6,  1622,  the  parliament  was  diflbived  : 
and  the  fame  day  fir  Edward  was  charged  before  the  council 
with  having  concealed  fome  true  examinations  in  the  great 
ciufe  of  tlie  enrl  of  Somerfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones  :  nevcr- 

m   after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  • 
]   ^  .    king's  refcntment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 

turned  out  of  the  privy-council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
chara^lerj  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant  that 
ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wiifon,  in  the  houfe  he 
called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown  monfter.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  1623  he  was  nominated,  with  feveral  others,  to 
rge  powers  were  given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ;  which 
on,  though  accompanied  with  high  cxprefTions  of  kind- 
nels  and  confidence,  was  made  with  no  other  view  but  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  he  (hould  be  troublefome  :  but  he 
did  not  go.  He  remained  firm. in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  ever  fought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo 
that  he  was  abfolutely  out  of  favour  at  the  death  of  king 
James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found  ne- 

ceffary  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for  <herifF 

of  Bucks  in  162JJ,  to  prevent  his  being  chofcn.     He  laboured 

all  he  could  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 

ferve  the  otficc,  nnd  to  attend  the  judjres  at  the  afTizes,  where 

he  had  often  prefidcd  as  lord  chief  jtillice.     This  did  not  hin- 

:  tlecled  knight  of  tlie  (hire  for  Bucks  in  the  par- 

1628,  in  which  he  diilinguilhed   himfelf  more  than 

any  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  rc- 

drefs  of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 

the   fubjecV,  and    ftrenu*uily   fupporrcd   the  privilege   of  the 

houfe.     It  was  he  that  propdfcd  and  framed  the  petition  of 
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rights  V  arrd,  June  1628,  he  made  a  fpcech,  m  which  he  named 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  caufe  of  all  our  miseries,  though, 
lord  Cl-.vrendou  tcUs  us,  he  had  before  Wafphcrrkiufiy  flyled  him 
the  faviour  of  the  nation  y  but  this  was  perfe£lly  confiftent 
with  the  charadler  of  the  man,  who  couKl  flatter  or  abwfc  jruft 
:\s  intcrcd  or  parihon  dire£tcd  Nor  is  there  any  Tcafon  to  con- 
cUide,  til  at  all  thi*  op|K)fition  to  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  the 
court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm,  for  he  was  too 
g^rcat  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  any  jfuch,  but  from 
a  difpofitlon  to  oppofe  greatncfp,  a»  lord  Bacon  told  him  •,  from 
a  delire  to  diltrcfs  thofc  who  had  done  fo  mufe>h  to  hipmblc  him. 
After  the  diflblution  of  thta  parliament,  which  happened  the 
March  following,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Togeys  in 
liuckinghamfliire,  where  he  fpewt  the  remainder  of  his  days  > 
and  thercy  Sept.  3,  1634,  breathed  his  lail  in  his  86th  year,  ex- 
piring with  thcfe  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  informs 
lus,  '*  'i'hy  kingdom  come  !  thy  will  be  done  f"  While  he  lav 
upon  his  death-bed,  lir  Francis  Wr»debank,  by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fcarch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers  j 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  "  Commentary  upon  Littleton," 
.  -^id  the  **  Hillory  of  his  Life"  before  it,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  his  **  Connneinary  u}X)n  Mag^na  Charta,  &c.**  the  **  Pleas 
of  the  Crown/'  and  the  "  Jurifdidion  of  Courts,"  his  eleventh 
.'.nd  twelfth  "  Reports"  in  MS.  and  51  other  MSS.  with  the 
lad  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had  been  making  provifion 
for  his  younger  grand-children,  The  books  and  papers  were 
kept  till  feven  years  after,  when  one  of  his  fons,  in  164.1,  moved 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir 
Francis  Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir 
of  fir  Edward  *,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.  Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  dcUvercd  up,  but  the 
will   was  FkCver  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportronerf,  and 
kis  features  regular,  llv*  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in  his  drefs. : 
atid  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  that  the  cleannefs  of  a  man'? 
clotl)es  oirght  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all  clean  within." 
He  had  great  q.uickncrs  of  parts,  deep  penetration,  a  faithful 
memory,  ami  a  i\)hd  judgement.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
**  matter  lay  In  .v  little  room  j"  and  in  his  pleailings  he  was- 
concil'e,  though  in  fet  I'pceches  and  in  his  writings  too  diffthfe. 
lie  was  certainly  a  gicat  mader  of  hi^  profeihon,  a»  even  his 
enemies  allow,  had  Itudied  it  regularl-y,  an%i  was  perfe£lly  ac- 
t^uainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  it.  Hence  he  gained  fo 
hig'.i  an  clteem  \i\  WcUmiMfter-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large 
:r  li:aie  in  the  favour  of  the  great  lord  Burleigli.  He  ralued 
himfelf,  and  indeed  not  without  realon,  upon  this,  that  he  ob- 
tained all  his  preferments  without  employing  cither  prayers  or 
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pence  ;  urA  that  he  became  the  queen's  follcitor,  fpcaker  of  the 
houfe   of  c<  1,    chief   jullice    of  both 

benches,   !il  ,   and    a  member  of  the 

privy-council,  without  ciihcr  bcgguig  or  bribing.  As  he  de- 
rived his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  grcatnefs  from  the  law,  fo 
he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  committed  every 
thing  to  writing  wifh  an  induilry  beyond  example,  and,  as  we 
(liall  relate  jull  now,  publilhcd  a  great  deal,  lie  met  with 
m.i  .'$  of  fortune -,  was  fomctimes  in  power,  and  foine- 

tim      .  .;race.     He  was  however  fo  excellent  at  making  the 

bell  of  a  difgrace,  that  king  James  uCed  to  compare  him  to  a 
cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her  legs.  He  was  upon  occafion  2 
friend  to  the  church  and  clergy  :  and  thus,  when  he  had  loil 
his  public  employments,  and  a  great  peer  was  inclined  to  quef- 
tion  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  he  hind^ed  it,  by 
telling  him  plainly,  that,  "  if  he  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his 
cap  and  gown  again,  and  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfler- 
hall."  He  had  many  benefices  in  his  own  patronage,  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  given  freely  to  men  of  merit ;  declaring  in  his 
law  language,  that  he  would  have  law  livings  pafs  by  livery  and 
feiiin,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale. 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke  with 
an  account  of  his  writings.  **  His  learned  and  laborious  works 
on  the  laws,"  fays  a  certain  author,  "  will  be  admired  by  judi- 
cious pofterity,  while  Fame  has  a  trumpet  left  her,  or  any  breath 
to  blow  therein."  This  is  indifputably  a  juil  character  of  his 
writings  in  general:  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow. 
About  1600  were  publiflied,  in  folio,  the  firft  part  of  the  **  Re- 
ports of  fir  Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefly's  attorney-general, 
of  divers  refolutions  and  judgements  given  with  great  delibera- 
tion by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before: 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  faid  refolutions  and  judge- 
ments during  the  molt  happy  reign  of  the  mod  illuftriou^  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  all  juftice  and  the 
life  of  the  law."  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  eleventh 
part  of  the  "  Reports"  were  all  publifhed  by  himfclf  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  Reports  has  a  certi- 
ficate printed  before  it,  dated  F^.b.,  2,  1655,  ^"^  fubfcribed  E. 
Bulltrod  •,  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  fir  Edward  Coke.  The  title  of  the  thirteenth  part  is,  "  Se- 
lect cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir  hdward  Cokej'*  and  thefe 
are  aflerted  to  be  his  in  a  preface  figned  with  the  initials  J.  G. 
In  1614  there  was  publifhcd,  "  A  fpcech  and  charge  at  Nor- 
wich allizis,"  intended  to  pafs  for  fir  Edward  Coke's  j  but  he 
clearly  difclaims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  hit 
Reports.      He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in 
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fomc  mcaftjrc'to  tl^is  pnrpofe  i  but  thcfe  notes  of  it  were  gathered 
and  publiihcd  without  jiis  krvowltdge  in  a  very  incorrect  and 
mifcrable  manner,  and  ptrWiilicd  witli  a  defijijn  to  prejudice  and 
expofe  him.  In  1614  was  poblifl^d,  in  folio,  **  A  book  of  en- 
tries, containing  perfect  and  approved  precedents  of  courts,  de- 
clarations, informaticns,  plaints,  jnditlments,  bars,  duplications, 
rejoinders,  pleadings,  proceil'es,  contJinuances,  efibigns,  iffues, 
defaults,  departure  in  defpight  of  the  court,  demurrers,  trials, 
judgments,  executions,  and  ail  othef  n>atters  and  proceedings,  in 
ctfecl,  concerning  the  |>ra(Slk  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  ac- 
tions real,  perfonal,  mixed,  and  in  appeals  :  being  tery  necefTary  to 
he  known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  pra<5>}ce  of  the 
htw,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  Ia>w,  and  points  of  great 
Earning ;  colkcled  and  publiHied  for  the  common  good  rm<l  benefit 
of  all  the  itudious  and  learned  profellbrs  of  the  laws  of  England/" 
•  We  come  novv  to  fpcak  of  his  **  Inllitutes,"  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  firft  is  the  tranllation  and  comment  upon 
the  "  Tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Li«leton,'*  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  common-pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  publiihed 
in  Ins -life-time,  m  1628  •,  b\rc  that  edition  was  very  incorrect. 
There  was  a  fecond  publilhed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  the 
author,  and  in  which  this  work  is  much  amended  ;  yet  feveraJ 
midakcs  remained  even  in  that.  I'lic  fecond  part  of  the  *^  In- 
I'dtutes"  gives  us  magna  charta  and  other  felciSl:  ftatutes,  in 
the  languages  in  which  they  were  firrt  ena6led,  and  much  more 
correct  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds  to 
thefe  a  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning,  wherein  he  (hewa 
how  the  common  law  ftood  before  thofe  ilatutes  were  made, 
how  far  they  are  introdudlory  of  new  laws,  and  how  far  decla- 
ratory of  the  old ;  what  were  the  caufes  of  making  them,  to 
what  ends  they  were  made,  and  in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  they  were  either  altered  or  repealed.  The  third 
part  af  the  "  Inltitutes"  contains  the  criminj^i  law  or  pleas  of 
the  crown  :  where,  among  other  th'n>gs,  he  fhews,  in  regard  to 
pardons  ^nd  reliitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  hia 
prerogative,  and  where  the  afl'illance  of  parliament  is  neccllary. 
The  r©urrh  part  of  the  "  Inllimtes'*  comprehends  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  all  the  courts  in  tliis  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of 
parliament  dovvM  to  the  court  baron.  This  part  not  being  pub- 
lilhed till  after  his  deceafe,  there  arc  tminy  inaccuracies  and 
fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  uponanA 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  Willianv  Prynnc,  efq.  and  pub- 
IKlied  in  i6''v. 

VVc  have  l>efide's,  of  his,  i.  A  treatife  of  boil  and  mainprlirc, 
i6  >7,  4to-.  2.  Rcailing  on  the  ilate  of  fines,  27  Edw.  1.  frcnch, 
1662,  4  to.  3.  Complete  copyholder,  1640,  410.  There  was 
added' ill  anotlier  cditiou  of  this  booW  iu  1650^410,  Calthorpc's 
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fading  between  a  lord  of  t  manor  ahd  a  copyholder  Kis  tenant, 
&c.     And  in  the  ectitions  iu  titno,  166B  and  1673,  their  is  d 

fur' 

DEAU  (ChariEs  Pierrf),  born  at  Janvillc  in  the 
n  1735,  was  a  votary  of  the  frcnch  mufes  from  hit 
V.  lie  made  his  firlt  appcJi-iicc  in  the  literar^ 
i-;S,  by  a  poetical  trinlliiioii  of  Pope's  Eloif.i  to 
Abirlaid  i  m  winch  he  has  retained  ilie  warmth  of  the  original, 
with  the  richncfs  of  its  images.  His  tragedies  of  Ailarbe  and 
Caliilo,  tlie  one  performed  in  1758,  and  the  other  in  1760^ 
were  not  fo  fucccfsful.  'I'he  complexion  of  them  is  indeed 
forrowful  and  even  gloomy,  but  never  tragical,  'ihe  Temple  of 
Cinidos,  nnd  two  of  the  Nights  of  Young,  put  into  frcnch 
verfc,  I  ■  to  M.  Duhamcl,  the  poem  of  Prometheus, 

urhich     ,j i  afterwards,  atibrd  many  agreeable  particulars^ 

nnd  are  in  fj^neml  verfified  in  a  foft  and  harmonious  manner. 
The  epiiUe  to  M.  DuhameU  which  is  replete  with  rural  de-^ 
fcriptions  and  fentiments  of  beneficence,  has  been  ranked  by 
many  of  'mfiallic  admirers  with  the  bell  epiltks  of  Boi* 

leau.      i.  jral  performances  excited  the  attention  of  the 

french  academy  towards  the  author,  who  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  1776;  but  he  was  denied  the  power  of 
pronouncing  his  inaugural  difcourfe.  He  was  fnatched  away 
by  death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  tlie  7th  of  April  in  the  hmt 
year.  This  poet,  who  has  fo  well  defcribed  the  charms  of 
nature  in  his  poems,  and  wlio  even  underllood  the  art  of  draw*. 
ing,  yet  in  all  the  variety  of  colours  faw  only  white  and  black, 
and  only  the  different  combinations  of  light  and  fliade.  This 
fmgular  organization,  however,  did  not  weaken  the  charms  of 
his  imagination.  His  works  were  collected  in  two  vols.  8vd. 
Paris  1779.  Among  thefe  is  a  comedy  mtituled  :  Lcs  perifi- 
dics  a  la  mode,  in  which  are  feme  agreeable  vcrfes,  two  or 
three  chara6\ers  well  enough  draw  n,  but  not  a  fmgle  fpark  of 
the  vis  comica.  , 

COi^liER  r  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one  of 
the  grcateil  ftatcfmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at  Parig 
in  1619,  and  defcended  from  a  family  that  lived  at  Rheims  in 
Ch"'^"'  • '"?,  no  way  confiderable  for  its  fplendour  and  antiquity. 
H:  ther  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 

father  at  hrft  followed  the  fame  occupation  *,  but  afterwards 
traded  in  cloth,  and  at  lail  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  in<trucled 
in  the  arts  of  merchandize,  and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a 
notary.  In  1648  his  relation  John  Baptill  Colbert,  lord  of 
6.  Pouangc,  preferred  him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  le  Tellier, 
fccretary  of  ftate,  whofe  filler  he  had  married;  and  here  he 
difcovercd  fuch  diligence  and  exadlnefs  in  executing  all  the 
Cpmniifiions  that  were  entrufted  to  his  care,  that  he  quickly 
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grew  diftinguidied.  One  day  his  mafter  fent  him  to  cardinal 
Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the 
queen  mother  -,  and  ordered  him  to  Ining  it  back  after  that  mi- 
nifier  had  feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not 
return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufed 
fcveral  arts  to  decei'^e  him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feve- 
ral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court, 
and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda  or  memoranda,  defired  le 
TcUier  to  furniOi  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment ; 
and  Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  left 
the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy  in  demanding  the  queen's 
letter  fliould  renew  the  cardinal's  anger.  But  his  eminency  was 
fo  far  from  difliki»-.g  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter, 
that  he  received  him  on  condition  that  he  fhould  icrve  him 
with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mailer's  intcrefls,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  diligence 
and  (kill  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant.  He  ac- 
commodated himfelf  fo  dcxtroufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that 
minilter,  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was 
entrulled  with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's  counfel  that 
the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier  places  to  main- 
tain their  garrifons  with  the  contributions  they  exa£lcd ;  with 
which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely  pleafed.  He  was 
fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de  Retz, 
for  which  the  pope  had  {hewed  fome  concern ;  and  to  perfuadc 
his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincamerating  of  Caflro,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  predeceflbr  Urban  VIII. 
Upon  the  whole.  Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's 
abilities,  and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that 
at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1661,  he  earnellly  recom- 
mended him  to  Louis  X\Y.  as  the  mcfl  proper  perfon  tp  regu<r 
late  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  Hood  in  much  need  of  re- 
formation. Louis  accepted  the  recommendation,  and  made 
Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,  and  fucceeded ;  though  it  procured  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  fome  aflVonts.  France  is  alfo  obliged  to  this  minifter 
for  eftablifhing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies :  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  ilie  has  reaped  innur 
mcrable  advantages. 

In  1664  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings;  and  from 
that  tifne  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to  the  enlarging  and 
adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are  at  prcfcnt  fo  many 
inallcr-picces  of  archite£ture :  witnefs  the  palace  of  il^c  Tuil- 
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lene«,  the  Lourrc,  St.  Germain,  FontainWcau,  and  Choniboni. 
A«  for  Verfaillcs,  it  nmy  be  faiil,  tlut  he  rAifcd  it   tVom  the 
ground.     It   was  formerly  a   dog-kennci,  where    Louis  XI 11. 
kept  his  hunting  equipage :  it  is  now  a  palace  tit  for  the  grcat- 
e(l  monarch.     IJut  royal  palaces  were  not  Colbert's  only  care  : 
he  formed  fcvcral  dcfigns  for  incrcal'ing  the  beauty  and  convi- 
niencc  of  the  capital  city  ;  and  lie  did  it  with  great   magnifi- 
cence and    grandeur.     The    public  was  obliged  to  this  lame 
miniller  for  the  eftabliflmicnt  of  the  academy  for  painting  and 
fculpturc  in    1664.     The  king's  painters  ajid  fcuiiHors,   witli 
other  Ikilful  profeflbrs  of  thofc  arts,  being  profccutc<i  at  law 
by  the  mafler-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together,  and  began  to 
form  a  focicty,  under  the   name  of  the   Royal  yVcadeniy  for 
Sculpture  and  Painting.     Their  de(ign  was  to  hoKl  public  exer- 
cifes,  for  the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing 
them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeclion.     'Hicy  put  themfelvcs 
under  the  protcd^ion  of  Ma/arine,  and  chofe  chancellor  Scguicr 
their  vice-proteclor ;  and  after  Mazarine's  death  chole  iScguicr 
their   prote£lor,  and  Colbert  tlieir  vice -protector.      It  was  at 
his  folicitation  that  they  were   fnv.iHy  eilablifhcd  by  a  patent, 
containing  new  privileges^  in  1664.     Colbert,  being  made  pro- 
tcclor  after  the  death  of  Seguicr,  thought  fit  that  an  hiftorio- 
graphcr  (hould  be  appointed,  whofe  bulinefs  it  Ihould  be  to  col- 
lect all    curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that  Ihould  be  made 
at  their  conferences.     This  was  accordingly  done*,  and  his  ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle  oa  him  a  falary  of  300  fivrcs.     To 
Colbert  alfo  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufcd  to  be  creeled,  m   1667,  the  royal 
obfcrvatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft   inhabited  by  CaflTuu.     But 
thcfe  arc  not  the  only  obligations  that  France  has  to  that  mini- 
fter :  (he  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  flie  receives  by  the  union 
of  the  two  feas;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666,  and  finilhed 
in  1680.     Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  Vegardcd  the  order,  decency,  and  well- 
bsing  of  fociety.     He  undertook  to  reform  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufnrpation  of  noble  titles  ;  which  it  feems 
was  then  very  common  in  France.     In  the  former  of  thofe  at- 
tempts he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuccceded. 

In  1669  he  was  made  feeretary  of  ilate,  and  entrufled  with 
the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea  :  and  his  per- 
formances in  this  province  were  anfwerable  10  the  confidence 
his  majeftyrepofed  in  him.  He  fupprefled  feveral  offices,  which 
were  chargeable,  but  ufclefs :  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving 
the  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  (hut  up  the 
chamber  inftituted  by  tlie  edi£ls  of  Paris  and  Roan.  He  pro- 
pofed  jirveral  new  regulations  concerning  criminal  courts  *,  and 
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was  extremely  fcvere  with  the  parliament  of  Tlioloufe,  for  ob- 
ftru6ling  the  meafures  he  took  to  carry  the  fame  into  exe- 
cution. His  m;nn  dcfign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of 
proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give,  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply 
themfclvcs  to  trading :  for  the  advancement  of  which  he  pro- 
cured an  edi6]t,  to  erccl  a  general  infurance-ofhce  at  Paris,  for 
merchants,  &c.  In  1672  he  was  made  minifter  of  flate :  for 
how  buficd  foever  he  wiis  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
yet  he  never  neglecTted  his  own  or  his  family's  interefl  and 
grandeur,  or  mifled  any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He 
had  been  married  many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown 
up  -,  all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to 
great  perfons.  For,though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his 
mailer's  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful 
alliances.  How^ever,  bufinefs  was  certainly  Colbert'$  natural 
turn ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient 
of  interruption  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to 
(hev/.  A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when 
he  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of 
fervicc ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw 
hcrfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100  perfons,  cry- 
ing, "  1  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  grant  me 
this  favour  I"  Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling  down  over  againft 
her,  replied.  In  the  fame  mournful  tone,  "  I  conjure  you,  madam, 
in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  diRuib  me  !" 

This  great  miniller  died  of  the  (tone,  Sept.  6,  1683,  in  his 
65th  year;  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  of  a  middle  (lature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  mien 
was  low  and  dejected,  his  air  gloomy,  ai\d  his  afpe£l  ftern. 
He  flept  little,  and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and 
morofe,  he  knew  how  to  a£l  the  lover,  and  had  miftrefles. 
He  was  of  a  flow  concrption,  but  fpoke  judicioufly  of  every 
thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended  it.  He  underftood  bu- 
fmefs  perfecflly  well,  and  he  purfued  it  with  unwearied  appli- 
cation. Thua  he  filled  the  moll  important  places  with  high  re- 
putation and  cifedit  *,  and  his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through 
every  part  of  the  government.  He  reflored  the  finances,  the 
navy,  the  commerce  of  France;  and  he  cre£led  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  haye  ever  fince  been  monuments  of  his 
tafic  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning,  though 
he  never  applied  to  it  hlmfclf;  and  therefore  conferred  dooa- 
tlons  and  pcnfipns  upon  fcholars.in  other  countries,  while  he 
fllabllilied  and  protedled  academics  in  his  own.  He  invited  xn- 
.to  France  painters,  (!atuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all 
Jtinds,  who  were  any  way  cmin^:nt :  thus  giving  new  life  to  the 
Jiciences,  and  making  them  ilouvifli,  as  they  did,  exceedingly. 
\ypon  the  who]e,  he  was  a  wife,  aclivc,  gcnerous-fpiritcd  mini- 
'■'"''"  2'  '  '"  *■  ' "      "    Her; 
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ftet ;  ever  attentive  to  the  iniereds  of  his  maftcf ,  the  hnppinefs 

of  ihc  people,  llie  projircls  of  arts  and  manufadurcs,  and  ia 

f    -     ro  every  thing  tliat  could   advance   the  credit   and  ip- 

:  his  cuuntvy.      lie  was  a  pattern  for  all  niinilkTS  i>£ 

and  every  iiation  may  wifli   themfclvcs  bleflcd  with  a 

N  Baptist),  marquis  of  Torcy,  fon  of  the 

^      ..»  1  the  I9tli  of  September   1665.     Being  fent 

early  in  iite  to  ieveral  foreign  courts,  he  was  dcfervcdly  ap- 
poir*  •  '  ' -^rclary  of  itate  for  the  foreign  department  in  i6b6, 
<iiv  loral  of  the  polls  in  1699,  and  counfellor  to  the  re- 

gency liuii:      '  •  V  of  Louis  XV.  AU  which  fevcral  olliccs 

}ie  fv.'.rd  V  nciion.      His  cmballics  to  Portugal,  to 

l^  ul,  put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  mofc 

ab^-   :  -r,  '      ' '-"d  at  Paris  the  2d  of  September  1746, 

at  the  age  of  81,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of 
fciences.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  minilier  of  Itatc 
Arnauld  de  Pomponne,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Ten 
years  p^  '  death,  in  I75<>,  were  publilhcd  his  memoirs  of 
the  IK  .s  from  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  to  the  peace  of 

Utrecht,  3  vols.   i2mo.  divided  into  4  parts.     The   firft  is  af- 
figned  to  the  negotiations  for  the  fpaniih  fucccfTion  ;  the  fecond 
to  the  negotiations  with  Holland  ;    the  third  to  thofe  carried  on 
.m'ith   England,   and  the  fourth  to  the  affairs  concerning  the 
treaty   of  Utrecht.     Thefe    memoirs,  fays  the   author  of  the 
Age  of  Louis  XlV.  confiftof  particulars  interelting  only  to  thofe 
"who  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  this  bufi- 
nefs.     They  are  written  with  greater  purity  than  any  of  the 
memoirs  of  his  predecelFors :  they  are  (Irongly  marked  with  the 
tafte  tliat  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Louis  Xi  V.  '  But  their  grcat- 
cft  value  arifes  from  tlie  fmcerity  of  the  author;  whofe  pen  is 
always  guided  by  truth  and  moderation.     Torcy  has  been  jullly 
characlcrifcd  as  profoundly  wife  in  all  great  affairs,  fertile  in 
refources  in  times  of  difficulty,  always  mafter  of  himfelf  amid 
the  allurements  of  good  fortune,  and  under  the  preffures  of 
bad.     Though  of  a  ferious  diipofition,  yet  in  company  he  could 
be  agreeably  gay,  efpccially  whenever  he  chofe  to  give  way  to 
a  vein  of  fiiie  and  delicate  pleafantry  which  was  peculiar  to  him. 
His  temper,  always  even,  was  neither  ruflled  nor  clouded  bv 
the  moll  avduous  circumflances.     To  this  rare  quality  he  added 
thofe  of  a  good  huiband,  a  tender  father,  and  a  humane  and 
gentle  mafter. 

COLE  (William),  wa§  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Adderbury  in  Oxfordihire  about  1626.  After  he  had  been  well 
inft:ru<fled  in  grammar-learning  and  tlie  clafficp,  he  was  entered, 
in  1642,  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford.  In  1650  he  took  a  de- 
gree in  arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univcrfity,  and  retired  to 
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Putney  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and  became 
the  moft  famous  fimpler  or  botanilt  of  his  time.  In  1656  he 
publiflicd  "  The  art  of  fimpling,  or  an  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  gathering  phmts,  wherein  the  definitions,  divifions, 
places,  defcriptions,  and  the  like,  are  compendiouily  difcourfed 
of  i"  with  which  was  alfo  printed  **  Perfpicillura  microcofmo- 
logicum,  or,  A  profpedive  for  the  difcovcry  of  the  Icifer  world, 
wherein  man  is  a  compendium,  &c."  And  in  1657  he  pub- 
Jifhed  *'  Adam  in  Kden,  or  Nature's  paradife  :  wherein  is  con- 
tained the  liiitory  of  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral 
original  names.'*  At  lengtli,  upon  the  relloration  of  Charles  JI. 
in  1660,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Duppa,  bilhop  of  Winchef- 
ter  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662. 

COLEvS  (Elisha),  author  of  a  M-ell-known  dictionary,  was 
born  in  Northamptonfhire  about  2640  j  and  in  1658  was  en- 
tered of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  He  left  it  without 
taking  a  degree  ,  and  going  to  London,  taught  latin  there  to 
■young  people,  and  englilli  to  foreigners,  about  1663.  After- 
guards he  became  one  of  the  ulhers  of  Merchant-Taylors'  fchool ; 
but  being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  Ire* 
land,  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curious  and  cri- 
tical perfon  in  tlie  cnglilh  and  latin  tongues,  did  much  good  in 
his  profeliion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful  and  neceil'ary  book* 
for  the  inftru(ftion'  of  beginners  5  the  titles  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  a  note  below  [yJ. 

COLET  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  englifh  divine,  was  bom  in 
the  parilh  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  in  1466,  and  was  the  eldeil 
fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befules 
hinn,  21  children.  In  1483  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  in  the  Itudy  of  logic 

[y]  r.  The  comp'ffe  enclifh  fchnol-  all  tliiugi  neceflfnry  fur  the  trandating  ot 
msilcr,  in  1674  2.  The  newelV,  plain-  either  language  into  the  other.  To 
*\\y  aod  fhdncil  Short-hand,  tlic  fame  which  ejid,  many  things  that  were  erro- 
ytar.  3.  Noleiii  volcns :  or,  you  fliall  neons  arc  veftidcd,  many  I'uperfiuitjcs  re- 
make latin  whether  you  will  or  no,  con-  trenched,  and  very  many  deters  fupplieJ, 
raining  Che  plaincft  diredinns  for  that  pur-  efpecially  in  the  envlint-lattn  part,  in 
j>of«,  in  1675;  to  which  is  addcd»  4.  1677,  4to.  It  was  reprinted  in  bvo,  and 
The  youth's  vifiblc  bible,  bcinp  an  alpha-  has  undergone  more  than  i a  editions. 
betical  colledion  Irom  the  whole  bible,  of  7.  The  moft  natural  and  cafy  method  of 
fuch  general  heads  as  weie  judged  mod  learning  latln«  by  comparing  it  with  the 
capable  ot  hieroglyphics ;  illultraicd  with  englifh  :  together  with  the  whole  hiftory  of 
»4  copper-plates,  &c.  5.  An  euglifli  fcri])turc-war,  or  the  facred  art  military* 
di^ionary,  explaining  all  the  hard  words  in  1677.  S.  The  harmosiy  of  the  four 
•nd  lenhsufed  in  arts  and  fcienccs ;  with  cvangditKs,  in  a  theatrical  paraphrafe  on 
an  etymological  derivation  of  luch  terms  the  liiibry  ot  our  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  in 
from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  he-  1679.  9.  The  young fcholar's  bcft  corn- 
brew,  gicek,  latin*  or  frroch,  or  any  other  panion  :  or  guide  frcm  the  .\BC  to  tliC 
language,  in  1676.     6.  An  cnglilh-latin,  latin  jramnjAT. 
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md  philofophy,  and  took  the  dej^rccs  in  arts.  He  was  pcrfc«Rlf 
acquainted  witli  Ck'trro's  works,  and  no  flrangcr  to  Plato  and 
Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
illudratc  each  other's  meaning.  lie  was  forced  however  to  read 
the:  '  iti  their  latin  iranllations  ;  for  at  fchool  he  had  no 
op;  of  learning  the   greek,  nor  at  the  univcrlity ;  that 

language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unnecef- 
fary  and  even  difcouraged.  Hence  the  proverb,  **  Cave  a 
Gnecis,  ne  fias  ha!reticus,**  that  is,  "  Beware  of  Greek,  lell  you 
become  an  heretic  •,"  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer, 
Grocin,  and  others,  afterwards  profefl'ed  to  teach  it  at  Oxford, 
they  were  oppofed  by  a  fet  of  men  who  called  themfelves  Tro- 
jans. Colet  was  alfo  well  Ikillcd  in  mathematics  •,  fo  that  having 
chus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  farther  improvement  j  firft  to  France,  and  then  to 
Italy  ;  and  feems  to  have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from 
'493  ^^  M97-  Kut  before  his  departure,  and  indeed  when  he 
was  of  but  two  years  Handing  in  the  univerfity,  he  was  inlli- 
tuted  to  the  redtory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 
prcfcnted  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  This  practice  of  taking  livings,  while  thuB 
under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome  *,  and 
Colet,  being  then  an  acolythe,  which  is  one  of  their  fcven  or- 
ders, u'as  qualified  for  it. 

i^eing  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budaeus  in  particular ;  and 
was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.  In  Italy,  he  contracted 
a  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  perfons,  efpecially  with  hik 
own  countrj^men  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lily,  and  Latymer;  who 
were  learning  the  greek  tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, under  thofe  great  mafters  Demetrius,  Angelus  Politianus, 
Hermolaus  Barbarus»  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  this  language  ;  and  having 
devoted  himfelf  to  divinity,  he  read,  while  abroad,  the  bed  of 
the  antient  fathers,  particularly  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and 
Jerome.  He  looked  fometimcs  alfo  into  Scotus  and  Aquinas, 
iludied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  and  conftitution  of  church  and  ftate  ;  and  for  tlic 
fake  of  giving  a  pollfh  to  all  this,  did  not  negle6t  to  read  the 
cnglifh  poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres.  During 
his  abfence  from  England,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
and  inftalled  by  proxy  upon  March  5,  1494.  Upon  his  re- 
turn in  1497,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft 
in  July  following.  He  had  indeed,  before  he  entered  into  orders, 
great  temptations,  from  his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afidc 
iludy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  ;  for  he  was  rather  lux- 
wiouily  inclined  •,  but  he  curbed  bis  paflions,  and  after  (laying 
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a  few  months  with  his  father  and  mother  at  London,  retired 
to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  pubhc  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  without 
ftipend  or  reward  ;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a  vaft 
crowd  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.  And  here  began 
his  memorable  fricndlhip  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to  Oxford 
in  1497,  which  remained  unOiaken  and  inviolable  to  the  day 
of  their  deaths.  He  continued  thefe  leclures  three  years  ;  and 
in  1 50 1  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or  to  the  reading  of 
^he  fcntences.  In  1504  he  commenced  D.  D.  and  in  May 
^505  was  inllituted  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  London.  The 
fame  year  and  month  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  with- 
out the  lead  application  of  his  own  ;  and  being  raifed  to  this 
high  (lation,  he  began  to  reform  the  decayed  difcipline  of  his 
cathedral.  He  brought  in  a  new  praciice  of  preaching  himfelf 
upon  Sundays  and  great  feilivalsy  and  called  to  his  afiiftancc 
other  learned  pcrfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowle,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  rea^l  divinity-le£^ures.  Thefe  ledures  raifed  in  the 
aiatioii  a  £pirit(Of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which  liad 
Jdng  been'  laid,  afi^de  for  the  fchool  divinity,  and  fo  might  be 
Xaid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  Reformation,  wliich  foon  after  cn- 
jfued.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Colet  was  in  fome  meafurc 
inllrumental  'towards  it,  though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  cf]ecl«- 
cd  *,  for  he  expreil'ed  a  great  contempt  of  religious  houfes,  ex* 
pofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them,  and  fet  forth  the  dan- 
ger of  impofnig  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  This  way  of  thinking, 
together  witli  his  free  and  public  manner  of  communicating 
his  thoughts,  which  were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and 
lierctical,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  expofed  him 
10  a  perfecution  from  the  billiop  of  London  ;  who,  being  a  rigid 
and  bigoted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corruptions  in  his 
cliurch  fpoken  ag;iinit,  and  therefore  accufed  him  to  archbifhop 
JVarham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring  at  the  fame  time 
JTome  articles  againit  him.  But  Warham,  well  knowing  the 
iworth  and  integrity  of  Colet,  difmifl'ed  him,  without  giving  him 
^Iie  trouble  of  putting  In  any  formal  anfwer.  The  bilhop, 
JiDwcvcr,  not  fatislied  with  that  fruitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured 
id^terwards  to  llir  up  the  king  and  the  court  againil  him  •,  nay, 
JVC  4VC  told  in  bifhop  Latymer's  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only 
in  trouble,  but  fliould  have  been  burnt,  if  God  had  not  turned 
|hi8  king's. heart  to  the  contrary. 

.  .There  troubles  and  precautions  made  him  weary  of  the 
vorix!,  To  tliat  he  began  to  think  of  difpufrng  of  his  eiTc<Sls,  and 
,pf  reliving.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful  eflate  without 
any  near  rchuions  (for,  numerous  as  his  brethren  were,  they 
vcre  all  dead  and  buried),  he  refolved,  in  the  midil  of  life  and 
^Jicalth,  to  cc.nfccrate  the  whole  property  of  it  to  fome  Handing 
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-in.?  nrrnrrml  Vfnffa^ion.     Ami  \\\\%  hc  pcrforme<l,  hy  found- 
>oJ  in  London,  of  which  he  appointed  William 
uT  in    1512.     He  ordained,  that  there  fhould  be 
in  hi|ith  m:ill«T,  a  fiinnallcr,  and  a  ch;iplain,  who 
1  ;  and 
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4ft.  7*d.  per  annuni)  ot  which  endowment  he  made  the  com- 
pany of  mercers  trutlecs.  To  further  his  fchcme  of  retiring, 
lie  built  a  convenient  and  handfome  houfe  near  Richmond  pa- 
lace in  Sunrv,  to  which  he  intended  to  betake  himfelf;  but 
death  prevc?>red  him :  for  having  been  feizcd  by  the  fweatin^ 
r  '   c;  into  it  a  third  time,  a  confumption 

1  .  him  of}',  September  16,  15 19,  in  his 

53d  year.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  humble 
monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and  only  in- 
icribed  with  his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was  erected' 
to  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which  was  deftroyed' 
with  the  cathedral  in  1666  ;  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  pre- 
fcrved  in  iir  William  Dugdale's  "  Hillory  of  St.  Paul's  [z]," 
and  in  Knight's  life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  bull 
was  this  infcription :  *'  John  Colet,  do(^\or  of  divinity,  dean  of 
Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed  this  life, 
anno  15 19,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twife  mayor  of  the 
cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company  and  miftery  of  mer- 
cers." Lower,  there  were  other,  infcriptions  in  latin.  About 
1680,  when  the  church  was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  re- 
built, his  leaden  cofi'm  was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall>  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden 
plate  faftened,  whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dig- 
nity, his  benefactions,  &c.  Befides  his  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments already  mentioned,  he  was  reO:or  of  the  fraternity  or 
gild  of  Jefu<j  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  he  procured  new 
lUture-^  !i  and  preacher  in  ordinary   to  Henry   Vlli ; 

and,  if  .  is  not  miftaken,  one  of  the  privy-council. 

He  wrote  feveral  things ;  and  thofe  which  he  publifhed  him- 
(elf,  or  which  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  death,  areas  fol- 
Ww:  I.  Oratio  habita  a  dotHiore  Johanne  Colet,  dccano  fan6li 
PauH,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  151 1.  This  being 
hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, among  archbifliop  Laud's  MSS.  is  reprinted  by  Knight 
in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo  is  reprinted  an. 
old  engltih  tranflation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
author  himfelf.     1.  Rudimenta  grammatices  "a  Joanne  Coleto> 

\r\  T.-;  fltp'fton  pirt  --of  Mr.   Gui'J,  the  dcp^tj  fur-' 

aMriin-.fiit  wa^dilvof^red  ]:.  .  1  principal  verier."  ^  „  .; 

decano 
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decano  ecclefise  fan£li  P.iuli  Londln,   In  ufum  fchoisc  ab  ip(b 
in{litut?e  :  commonly  called    "  Paul's  Accidence,  1539,"  ^yo. 
'^,  'i'he  conltrudliion  of  the  eight  parts  of  fpeech,  intituled,  Ab- 
iblutlHimus    de  06I0  orationis  partium  conllruclione  libellus  :** 
which,  with   fome    alterations  and  great  additions,  makes  up 
tlic    fyntax    in    Lily's    grammar,    Antwerp,    1530,    8vo.      4. 
Daily  devotions  :  or,  tlie   chriilian's  morning  and   evening  fa- 
crific6.      This    is  faid  not  to   be  all  of  his   compofition.      5. 
Monition  to   a  godly  life.    1534,    1563,  &c.     6.  Epillolx    ad 
Erafmum.     Many  of  them  are  printed  among  Erafmus's  epif- 
tles,  and  fome  at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.     There 
are  tlill  remaining  in  MS.  others  of  his  pieces,  of  which  the 
curious  and  inquifitive  may  fee  an  account  in  his  life  by  Knight. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  intention   of  publifhing  any  thing 
himfelf ;  for  he  had  an   inaccuracy   and  incorre£lnefs  in   his 
way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfures 
of  critics ;    and   befides,  was  no  perfe£t  mailer   of  the  greek 
tongue,  without  which  he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.     The 
pieces  above  mentioned  were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very 
obfcure  corner  of  his  ftudy,  as  if  he  had  defigncd  they  (hould 
he  buried   in  oblivion  j    and  were   written  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  if  intended  to  be  underftood  by  nobody  l)ut  himfclf.     With 
regard  to  fermons,  he  wrote  but  few ;  for  he  generally  preached 
without  notes. 

The  dcfcriptions  which  are  given  of  his  pcrfon  and  charac^ller 
are  much  to  his  advantage.     He  was  a  tall,  comely,  graceful, 
well-bred  man ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncommon.     In  his 
writings  his  ityle  was  plain  and  unafFe£led ;  and  for  rhetoric 
he   had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of  it.     He  could  noC 
bear  that  the  ftandard  of   good  writing  (hould  be  taken  from 
the  exa£l  ru'es  of  grammar  *,  which,  he  often  faid,  was  apt  to 
obftrucl:  a  purity  of  language,  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  read- 
ing  the    bell  authors.      This  contempt  of  grammar,   though 
making  him   fometimes  inaccurate,  and,  as  we  have  obferved, 
laying  him  open  to  the  critics,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attain- 
ing a  very  mailerly  ftylc  j  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular, 
and  adapted  to  mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit 
and  Jearning,  and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  fir  Tho- 
mas More.     With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  an 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  Reformation ;  and  he  and  Erafmu.^ 
jointly   promoted   it,   not   only  by  pulling  down  thofe  ftrong 
holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftic  divinity,  and 
entirely  routing  both  the  Scotllls  and  Thomiils,  who  had  di-. 
tided  the  chriftian  world  between  them,  hut  alfo  by  difcover- 
ing  the  fliamcful  abufcs  of  monafteries,  and  the  folly  a:id  dan- 
ger of  impofing  ccUbacy  upon  the  clergy  ;  to  which  places  he 
Javc  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived,  and  left  Dot  a  farthing  to 

tliem 
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them  when  he  dtVH.      Colct  thought  fimplc  fornication  in  4 
prirtl  more  '   than  pride  and  avarice  -,  and   was  with 

no  lort  of  niL..   .:.,  ,c   angry  than  with  tliofc  bilhops  who,  in- 
Itcad  of  Ihcphcrila,  aclcd  the  pare  of  M'oIvcs.     He  thought  none 
more  execrable  tlian  ilicy  j  bccaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
votions, cercniotjies,    bcnctUc^ions,    and   indulgences,  they  rc- 
coni  I  s  to  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while, 

in  t  were  llaves  to  filthy  lucre.     He  condemn- 

<  :lar  contciijon  i  and  was  content  to  fay  mafsonly  upon 

;^^  ..... .--  and  great  fcllivals,  or  at  lead  upon  very  few  days  be- 

fides.  He  had  gathered  up  fcveral  authorities  from  the  antient 
fathers  airainll  the  current  tenets  and  cufloms  of  the  church; 
and  though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  tlie  governors, 
▼ct  he  Ihewed  a  particular  kindncfs  and  f;ivour  to  thofe  who 
difliked  the  way  of  worlhiping  images.  As  to  his  moral  quali- 
ties, he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  vir- 
tues:  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend  Erafmus, 
in  an  epiftle  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  where  the  life,  manners,  and 
qualifications  of  Colet  arc  profetledly  defcribed. 

COLIGNI  (Gaspakd  de),  the  fecond  of  the  name,  of  an 
anticnt  family,  admiral  of  France,  M'as  born  the  i6th  of  Fe- 
bruary I  516,  at  Chatillon  fur-Loing.  He  bore  arms  from  his 
very  infancy.  He  ftgnalized  himfclf  under  Francis  I.  at  the 
battle  of  Cerifoles,  and  under  Henry  II.  who  made  him  colonel- 
general  of  the  french  infantry,  and  afterwards  admiral  of 
France,  in  J  55 2;  favours  which  he  obtained  by  the  brilliant 
ac"lions  he  performed  at  the  battle  of  Renti,  by  his  zeal  for 
military  difcipline,  by  his  victories  over  the  Spaniards,  and 
cfpecially  by  the  defence  of  St.  Quintin.  The  admiral  threv^ 
himfelf  into  that  place,  and  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour ;  buc 
the  town  being  forced,  he  was  made  prifoner  of  war.  /\fter 
the  death  of  Henry  11.  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  calvi- 
nifts  a^aiiift  the  Guifes,  and  formed  fo  powerful  a  party  as  to 
threateo  ruin  to  the  romiih  religion  in  France.  We  are  told 
by  a  contemporary  hillorian,  that  the  court  had  not  a  more  for- 
midable enemy,  next  to  Condj,  who  had  joined  with  him» 
The  latter  was  more  ambitious,  more  enterpriling,  more  acllve. 
Coligni  was  of  a  fedater  temper,  more  cautious,  and  litter  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  ;  as  unfortunate,  indeed,  in  war  as  Con- 
4e,  but  often  repairing  by  his  ability  what  had  fecmed  irrepa- 
rable ;  more  dangerous  after  a  defeat,  than  his  enemies  after 
a  viclory ;  and  moreover  adorned  with  as  many  virtues,  as  fuch 
tcmpeftuous  times  and  the  fplrit  of  party  would  allow.  He 
feemed  to  fet  no  value  on  his  life.  Being  wounded,  and  his 
friends  lamenting  around  him,  he  faid  to  them  with  incredible 
CDuilancy,  "  The  bufinefc  we  follow  fhould  make  us  as  fami- 
liar with  death  as  with  lite."  Th;;  firil  fet  battk  that  happen- 
ed 
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cd  between  tlie  huguenots  and  the  catholics,  was  that  of  Dretiir^ 
in  1562.  The  admiral  fought  bravely,  loll  it,  and  faved  the 
army.  The  duke  of  Guifc  having  been  murdered  by  treachery, 
a  fhort  time  afterwards,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accufed 
of  having  connived  at  this  bafe  aflhlhnation  •,  but  he  cleared 
Kimfelf  of  the  charge  by  oath.  The  civil  wars  ceafed  for  fomc 
rime,  but  only  to  recommence  with  greater  fury  in  1567.  Co- 
ligni  and  Condc  fought  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  againtl:  the  con- 
liable  of  Montmorenci.  This  indecifive  day  was  followed  by 
tliat  of  Jariiac,  in  1569,  fatal  to  the  calvinills.  Condc  having 
been  killed  in  a  ftiocking  manner,  Coligni  had  to  fultain  the 
\rhole  weight  of  the  party.  He  alone  fupported  that  unhappy 
caufe,  and  was  again  defeated  at  the  afl'air  of  Montcontour,  in 
Poitou,  without  fuiicrlng  his  courage  to  be  Ihaken  for  a  mo- 
ment. An  advantageous  peace  feemcd  Ihovtly  after  to  termi- 
nate thefe  bloody  coniiidl:s,  in  1^71.  Coligni  appeared  at 
court,  where  he  was  loaded  with  carcfles,  in  common  with  all 
the  rell  of  his  party.  Charles  iX.  ordered  him  to  be  paid  a 
hundred  tiioufand  francs  as  n  reparation  of  the  lofles  he  had 
follained,  and  reitored  to  him  his  place  in  the  council.  On 
all  hands  he  was  exhorted  to  dlilruit  thefe  perfidious  carelVes.  A 
captain  of  the  calvlniftsj  who  was  retiring  into  the  country,  came 
to  take  leave  of  him:  Coligni  aikedhim  the  reafon  of  fo  fuddcn  a 
retreat :  "  it  is,  faid  the  foldier,  becaufe  tliey  iliew  us  too  many 
kindneiles  here:  I  had  rather  efcape  with  the  fools,  than  periih 
with  fuch  as  are  over-wife."  A  horrid  confpiracy  foon  broke 
cut.  One  Friday  the  admiral  coming  to  the  Louvre,  was  fired  at 
by  a  mufquet  from  a  window,  and  dangerouily  wounded  in  the 
right  hand  atul  in  the  left  arm.  Muurevert  had  been  employed 
to  aflldrmate  Coligni,  at  the  inltance  of  the  duke  de  Guifc,  who 
had  propofcd  the  fcheme  to  Charles  IX :  it  was  this  wretch 
who  (hot  at  him  from  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Germain-rAuxerrois,  where  he  was  concealed.  T  he  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  complained  of  this  villainous 
act.  Charles  IX.  trained  to  the  art-s  of  dilhmulation  by  his 
mother,  pretended  to  be  extremely  afliid^cd  at  the  event,  order- 
ed {\u£i  enquiry  to  be  made  after  the  author  of  it,  and  called 
Coligni  by  the  tender  name  of  father.  This  was  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  mec' Seating  the  approaching  mafl'acre  of  the 
proteftants.  The  carnage  began,  as  is  well  known,  the  24th 
of  Augull,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.  The  duke  de  Guife, 
under  a  llrong  efcort,  marched  to  the  houfe  of  the  admiral. 
A  crew  of  aflaifins,  headed  by  a  certain  Bcfme,  a  domeitic  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife,  entered  fvvord  in  hand,  and  found  him 
fitting  in  an  elbow-chair.  "  Young  man,  faid  he  to  their  lead- 
er in  a  calm  and. tranquil  manner,  thou  ihouldelt  have  rcfpcdled 
my  grey  lunirs ;  but,  do  what  ihcu  v.ilt  •,  thou  canit  only  (horten 

my 
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my  life  by  a  few  days.''  This  mifcrcant,  after  having  flabbcd 
him  in  fcvcral  places,  threw  him  out  at  the  window  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  houfe,  where  the  duke  of  Guifc  flood  wait- 
ing. CoHgni  fell  at  tlic  f;  t  of  his  bafc  and  implacable  enemy, 
and  faid,  according  to  fome  writers,  as  he  was  juft  expiring : 
•*  If  at  Icaft  I  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman,  and 
hot  by  that  of  a  titrnfpit !"  Befme,  having  trampled  on  the 
corpfc,  f.ud  to  his  companions :  "  A  good  beginning !  let  us 
go  and  contifiue  our  work  !'*  His  body  was  expofed  for  three 
days  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  then  hung  up  by  the  feet 
on  the  gallows  of  Montf^ucon.  Montmorenci,  his  coufin, 
had  it  taken  down,  in  order  to  bury  it  fecretly  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  de  Chantilli.  An  Italian,  having  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  admiral,  carried  it  to  Catherine  de  Medicis;  and 
this  princefs  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  fent  it  to  Rome. 
Coligni  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  which,  after  his 
death)  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Charles  IX.  In  this  was  re*, 
marked  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  gave  that  prince,  to  take  cafe 
of  what  he  did  in  afligning  the  apanage,  left  by  fo  dding  he  left 
them  too  great  an  authority.  Catherine  caufed  this  article  to 
be  read  before  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  whom  (he  knew  to  be 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  the  admiral :  "  There  is  your  good 
friend  !"  faid  Ihe  ^  "  obferve  the  advice  he  gives  the  king  !"— 
**  1  cannot  fay,"  returned  the  duke,  "  whether  he  was  very  fond 
df  me ;  but  I  know  that  fuch  advice  could  have  been  given  only 
by  a  man  of  drift  fidelity  to  his  majefty,  and  zealous  for  the 
good  of  his  country."  Charles  IX.  thought  this  journal  worth 
being  printed  *,  but  the  marfhal  de  Retz  prevailed  on  him  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
parallel  drawn  by  the  abbe  de  Mabli  of  the  admiral  de  Coligni, 
and  of  Francois  de  Lorraine  due  de  Guife.  **  Coligni  was  the 
greateft  general  df  his  time }  as  courageous  as  the  duke  of  Guife, 
but  lefs  impetuous,  becaufe  he  had  always  been  lefs  fuccefsful. 
He  was  fitter  for  forming  grand  projects,  and  more  prudent  in 
the  particulars  of  their  execution.  Guife,  by  a  more  brilliant 
courage,  which  aftonifhed  his  enemies,  reduced  Conjunctures 
to  the  province  of  his  genius,  and  thus  rendered  himfelf  in 
fome  fort  mafter  of  them^  Coligni  obeyed  them,  but  like  % 
commander  fuperior  to  them.  In  the  fame  circumftanccs  or- 
dinary men  would  have  obfcrved  only  courage  in  the  conduct 
of  the  one,  and  only  prudence  in  that  of  the  other,  though  both 
of  them  had  thcfc  two  qualities,  but  varioufly  fubordinated. 
Guife,  more  fuccefsful,  had  fewer  opportunities  for  difplaying 
the  refources  of  his  genius:  his  dextrous  ambition,  and,  like 
that  of  Pompey,  apparently  founded  on  the  very  intercfts  of 
the  princes  it  was  cndeavoyring  to  ruin,  while  it  pretended  to 
Vol.  IV.  K  fcrrc 
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ferve  them,  was  fupported  on  the  authority  of  his  naVne  tilt-it 
had  acquired  llrength  enough  to  (land  by  itfelf.  Collgni,  lefs 
jcriminal,  though  he  appeared  to  be  more  lb,  openly,  Hke  Carfar, 
dcchir^d  war  upon  his  prince  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
Ouife  had  the  art  of  conquering  and  of  profiting  by  the  victory. 
Coligni  lolt  four  battles,  and  was  always  the  terror  of  his  vic^- 
ioY3,  whom  he  feemed  to  have  vanquiflied.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
lay  what  the  former  would  have  been  in  the  difaflers  that  be- 
fell Coligni-,  but  we  may  boldly  conjecture  that  the  latter 
would  have  appeared  dill  greater,  if  fortune  had  favoured  hint 
as  much.  He  was  feen  carried  in  a  litter,  and  we  may  add  in 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  to  order  and  condu(Sl  the  longeft  and 
mod  didicult  marches,  traverfing  France  in  the  midd  of  his 
enemies,  rendering  by  his  counfels  the  youthful  courage  of  the 
prince  of  Navarre  more  formidable,  and  training  him  to  thofe 
great  qualities  which  v/cre  to  make  him  a  good  king,  generous, 
popular,  and  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  Europe,  after 
having  made  him  a  hero^fagacious,  terrible,  and  clement  in  the 
condud  of  v/ar.  The  good  underdanding  he  kept  up  between 
the  French  and  the  Germans  of  his  army,  whom  the  interefts  of 
religion  alone  were  ineffe£lual  to  unite ;  the  prudence  with 
which  he  contrived  to  draw  fuccours  from  England,  where  all 
was  not  quiet ;  his  art  in  giving  a  fpur  to  the  tardinefs  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who,  not  having  fo  much  genius  as  him- 
felf,  were  more  apt  to  defpair  of  faving  the  protedants  of  France^ 
and  deferred  to  fend  auxiliaries,  who  were  no  longer  hadened 
in  their  march  by  the  expectation  of  plunder  in  a  country  al- 
ready ravaged,  are  madcr- pieces  of  his  policy.  Coligni  was  an 
lioned  man.  Guife  wore  the  malk:  of  a  greater  number  of  vir- 
tues •,  but  all  were  infected  by  his  ambition.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  win  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  Coligni,  more 
tollecfled  in  himfelf,  was  more  edcemed  by  his  enemies,  and 
ircfpeCled  by  his  own  people.  He  was  a  lover  of  order  and  of 
his  country.  Ambition  might  bear  him  up,  but  it  never  fird 
fct  hhn  in  motion.  Hearty  alike  in  the  caufe  of  calvinifm  and 
of  his  country,  he  was  never  able,  by  too  grieat  audcrity,  to 
muke  his  doctrine  tally  with  the  duties  of  a  fubjec^.  With 
the  qualities  of  a  hero>  he  was  endowed  with  a  gentle  fouK 
Had  he  been  left  of  the  great  man,  he  would  have  been  a  fa- 
iiatic  ;  he  was  an  apodle  and  a  zealot.  VVc  have  no  need 
to  quote  his  life  by  Gati^n  de  Courtilz,  1686,  i2mo.  thcr^  is 
one  more  exa6t  and  better  written  in  the  Hommes  iliuftrcs  dc 
Trance. 

COLIGNI  (Henrietta),  countefs  de  la  Suze,  famous  for 
h^r  poetry,  wl>ich.has  been  printed  with  the  works  of  Pellifon 
^nd  others  iij  1^595,  and  1725  in  x  volumes  i2mo.  was  the 
c\-..  *  daughter 
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i^2v.QhlCT  of  Cafpar  dc  Coligni,  marflial  of  France^  and  colonel 

:   of  infantry.    She  was  very  early  married  to  Thomai 

i........ion  a   fcotch  lont,   after  whofe  death  (he  efpoufed  the 

count  de  la  Suze  of  an  illuflrious  houfc  in  Chumpaigne.  But 
this  fecond  match  proved  unfortunate  for  her  happinefs,  and 
<he  underwent  all  the  pains  that  attend  a  furious  jcaloufy, 
•int  licr  hufb.md,  whofe  feverities  towards  her  made 
proieibntifm,  and  profcfs  the  catholic  faith,  which 
.occaljoncd  queen  Chriflina  of  Sweden  to  fay,  "that  (he  had 
changed  her  religion,  that  ihc  might  not  fee  her  hufband,  nei- 
ther in  this  world  nor  the  next."  Their  antipathy  at  laft  be- 
came fo  great  that  the  countefs  laid  hold  of  the  laft  remedy, 
which  was  difannulling  the  marriage  ;  and  to  induce  the  count 
to  accede  to  it,  (he  oft'ered  25,000  crowns,  which  he  accepted, 
«nd  the  parliament  diflblved  the  marriage.  She  then  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  the  (ludy  of  poetry,  and  became  much  admired  by 
the  geniufes  of  her  time,  who  made  her  the  fubje6t  of  then* 
culogiums.  Her  fort  lay  in  the  elegiac  ftrain,  and  thofe  work^ 
of  hers  which  have  come  down  to  us  have  a  molt  delicate 
turn  of  fcntiment.  Her  otiicr  works  are  fongs,  madrigals,  and 
odes.  The  wits  of  her  time  gave  her  the  majefty  of  Juno  with 
Minerva's  wit  and  Vcnub*s  beauty  in  thefe  verfes,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Bouhours . 

Qux  dea  fublfmi  vchitur  per  inania  cumi, 
An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipfa  venft  ?  . 

Si  genus  infpicias,  Juno  ;  fi  fcripta,  Minerva ; 
Si  fpedes  oculos,  mater  amoris  crit. 

She  died  at  Paris,  March  10,  1673. 

COLL  AN  GE  (Gabriel  de),  born  at  Tours  in  Auvergne, 
In  1524,  was  valct-de-chambre  to  Charles  IX.  Though  a  true 
catholic,  he  was  taken  for  a  huguenot,  and  aflafTinated  as  fiich 
on  the  fatal  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  He  tranflated 
and  augmented  the  polygraphy  and  the  cabaliftic  writing  of 
Trithemius,  Paris  1561,  in  410.  which  a  Frifon,  named  Domi- 
nique de  Houttinga,  publiflied  under  his  own  name,  without 
making  any  mention  eitlicr  of  Trithemius  or  of  Collange  ;  at 
JEmbden,  1620,  4to.  Collange  had  alfo  fome  (kill  in  the  ma- 
thematics and  in  cofmography. 

COLLE  (Charles),  fecretary  and  reader  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  born  at  Paris  in  1709,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
Nov.' 2,  178;^,  at  the  age  of  75.  In  his  charader  were  united 
a  lingular  difpofition  to  gaiety  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fen- 
fibility ;  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  accelerated  his  own. 
Without  afFe£ling  the  qualities  of  beneficence  and  humanity, 
he  was  humane  and  beneficent.  Having  a  propenfity  to  the 
drama  from  his  infan^,  he  cultivated  it  with  fuccefs.  His 
Parric-de-Chaffe   dc  Henri  IV.   (from   which  our  Miller  of 
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Mansfield  is  taken)  excites  the  mod  lively  emofiofts,  from  th< 
truth  of  his  chara(ricrs,  and  efpccially  from  the  juftnefs  of  the 
pitlure  he  has  drawn  of  that  good  king.     His  comedy  of  Du- 
puis  and  Defronais,  in  the  manner  of  Terence,  may  perhaps  be 
deftitute  of  wh»t  is  called  the  vis  comica ;  but  it  intercfts  every 
beholder  by  the  juflnefs  of  its  fcntiments,  by  it&  well  fupported 
characters,  by  its  n;itural  dialogue,  in  (hort  by  fcenes  that  melt 
the  audience  into   tears.     Another  comedy,    intituled^  Truth 
in  wine,  or  the  Dif.dters  of  gallantry,  is  replete  with  brilliant 
flrokcis  and  humour.     There  are  feveral  more  pieces  of  his,  in 
which  he  paints,  with  no  lefs  livclinefs  than  truth,  the  manners 
of  his  time ;  but  his  pencil  is  frequently  as  licentious  as  thole 
manners.     On  being  told  that  he  did  not  fufliciently  drefs  his 
portraits,   How,  faid  he,  v/ould  you  know  a  toothkfs  old  hag, 
from  a  nymph  of  fifteen,  if  I  gave  to  both  the  fame  attitude  and 
fhipc  ?— His  t^alents  at  fong-writing,  which  procured  him  the 
appellation  of  the  Anjcrcon  of  the  age,  was  not  lefs  confpicu- 
ous  than   his  dramatic  merits.     He  had  all  the  requifites  for 
fucceeding  in  this  department :  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit,  a 
happy  turn  in  his  verftfication,  and  a  harmonious  cadence  in 
hi3  couplets.     All   he  wanted  was  a   little  mare  attention  to 
delicacy.     His   fong    on  the  capture   of  Portmahon  was  the 
means  of  procuring  him  a  pcnfion  from  the  court  of  600  livres. 
He  was  perhaps  the  iirfl  fongfter  that  obtained  a  funilar  favour. 
He  was  one  of  the  laft  furvivors  of  that  knot  of  free  and  jovial 
beaux-efprits  who  met  under  the  name  oi  the  Caveau,  and  is  in 
as  much  honourable  remembrance  as  the  kit-kat  club  in  London. 
This  aflTembly,  fays  a  journalill,  was  of  as  much  confequenac 
to   literature  as  an  academy.     Colle  frequently  ufed  to  regret 
tho^  good   old   times,  when  this  conftellation  of  wits  were 
>vont  to  meet  together ;  when,  as  he  woiild  fay,  the  men  of 
letters,  free  and  independent,  were  neither  the  wretched  para^ 
fites  of  a  fat  financier,  nor  the  creeping.  Haves  of  a  wealthy 
lord,  who  generally  defpifes  them  in  his  heart.     The  works  of 
this  amiable  writer  are  collecled  in  3  volumes  i2mo.  under  the 
title  of  Theatre  dc  Societe.     He  was  alfo  of  fervice  to  the 
flage  by  modernifing  feveral  old  comedies  that  were  got  out  of 
date  ;  fuch  as,- the  Liar  of  Corneille,  the  Coquettifli  Mother  cvf 
Qulnault,  the  Andrian  of  Baron,  the  Will  of  the  Wifp  of  Haut- 
croche,  &c.     Colic  was  a  coufin  of  the  poet  Regnard,  whom 
he  likewife  refembled  in  his  originality  of  genius. 

COLLKTET  (Guillaume),  one  of  the  40  of  the  french  aca- 
demy, was  born  at  Paris  in  1598?,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  Fe- 
bruary 10,  1659,  aged  6f,  leaving  fcarcely  enough  to  bury  him. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  authors  whom 
he  felc6lcd  to  write  for  the  theatre.  Colletet  alone  compofed 
Cymindc,  and  had  a  part  in  the  two  comedies,  the  Blindman  of 
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'  ',  .ind  the  TuillcTics.     Reading  the  monologue  in  thit 

icc  to  tlie  cartlinal,  he  was  fo  llruck  with  Ax  bad  lines 
ill  It,  that  he  made  Iiirn  a  prelcnt  of  ftoo  livrcs  j  fjving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  was  only  for  the  fix  vcrfcs,  whicd  he  found 
fo  beautiful,  that  the  king  was  not  rich  enough  to  rccompcnfc 
him  for  the  tell.  However,  to  flicw  his  right  as  a  patron,  and 
at  tlic  fame  time  his  judgement  as  a  connoiflcur,  he  infifted  on 
the  aUeration  of  one  word  for  another.  Colletct  rcfufed  to 
comply  with  his  criticif  n  ;  and,  not  content  with  defending  his 
verfe  to  the  cardinal's  face,  on  returning  home  he  wrote  to  him 
on  the  fubjecl.  The  cartlinal  had  juit  read  his  letter,  when 
fomc  courtiers  came  to  compliment  him  on  the  fucccfs  of  the 
king's  arms,  Adding,  that  nothing  could  withftand  his  emi- 
nence ! — "  You  are  much  miflaken,  anfwered  he  fmiling ;  for 
even  at  Paris  I  meet  with  perfons  who  withftand  me."  They 
alked  who  thcfc  infolent  perfons  could  be?  "  It  is  Colletet, 
replied  he ;  for,  after  having  contended  with  me  yefterday 
about  a  Tvord,  he  will  not  yet  fubmit,  as  you  may  fee  here  by 
this  long  ietter  he  has  been  writing  to  me."  This  obilinacy, 
however,  did  not  fo  far  irritate  the  minifter,  but  that  he  con- 
tinued to  him  his  patronage.  Colletet  had  other  benefadlors. 
llarlay,  archbiihop  of  Paris,  gave  him  a  handfome  reward  for 
his  hymn  on  the  immaculate  conception  ;  by  fending  him  an 
Apollo  of  folid  filver.— Colletet  took  for  his  fecond  wife,  Clau- 
dine  his  maid  fervant ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  his  choice,  pub- 
lilhcd  occaiionally  pieces  of  poetry  in  her  name  ;  but  this  little 
artifice  being  prefently  difcovercd,  both  the  fuppofititious  Sap- 
pho, and  the  infpirer  of  her  lays,  became  the  objeds  of  conti- 
nual fatire.  This  marriage,  in  addition  to  two  fubfequcnt 
ones,  to  the  lofl'cs  he  fuffered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  to  his  turn 
for  dilTipation,  reduced  him  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.  His 
works  appeared  in  1653  in  i2mo. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  an  eminent  englifli  divine,  was  born 
at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeftiire,  Sept.  23,  i6>0.  His  father 
Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  confiders^le  Hnguift;  and 
fome  time  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk.  He 
was  educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  whence  he  was  fent 
to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius  college 
under  the  tuition  of  John  tllys,  in  April  i6b9.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1673,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1676  ;  being 
ordained  deacon  the  fame  year  by  Gunning  bilhop  of  Kly,  and 
priell  the  year  after  by  Compton  bifliop  of  London,  He  of- 
ficiated for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowager  of  Dorfct's  at 
Knowle  in  Kent,  whence  he  removed  to  a  fmall  rectory  at 
iVmpton  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 
prefented  by  James  Calthorpe,  efq.  in  1679.  After  he  had 
held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he  rcfigncd  it,  came  to  London  in 
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1685,  ^^'^  ^'^^  ^°^""^  IMg  time  after  made  leclurer  of  Gray's-* 
inn.  But  the  revolution  coming  on,  the  public  exercife  of  his 
fuQ^iion  became  impradlicable. 

Collier  however  was  of  too  a6live  a  fpirit  to  fit  down  con- 
tentedly and  fay  nothing  ;  and  therefore  began  the^attack  upon 
the  revolution  :  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
"vvritten  on  that  fide  the  queftion  after  the  prince  of  Orange's 
arrival,  with  a  piece  intituled,  "  The  defertion  difcuflbd  in  a 
letter  to  a  country  gentleman,  1688,"  410.  This  was  written 
in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
bifliop  of  Salifbury,  called  "  An  enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs,  ^c."  wherein  king  James  is  treaced  as  a  defertcr 
from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave  fuch  offence,  that,  after  the  go- 
vernment was  fettled,  Collier  was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgatf, 
whejre  he  continued  a  cflofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  wag 
at  length  difcharged  without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  He  af- 
terwards publiflied  the  following  pieces:  i.  A  tranflation  of 
the  9th,  10th,  nth,  and  12th  books  of  Sleidan's  commentaries, 

1689,  4to.  2.  Vindiciie  juris  rcgii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  in- 
tituled, An  enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  1689,410.  The  author  of  this  enquiry  was 
alfo  Dr.  Burnet.  3.  Animadverfions  upon  the  modern  ex- 
planation of  2  Hen.  VII.  chap.  i.  or  a  king  de  fa£lo,  1689,  4^o* 
4.  A  caution  again fl  inconfiitency,  or  the  connection  between 
praying  and  fwcaring,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  1690, 
4to.  This  difcourle  is  a  diffuafive  from  joining  in  public  af-  . 
femblies.  5.  A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Philo- 
belgus  and  Sempronius,  169,0,  4to  :  to  the  right  honourable  the 
lords,  and   to    the  gentlemen  convened   at  AVeftmir.Oer,  06i. 

1690.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  enquiry  into  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  AVales,  and  printed  upon  a  half  fhect.  6.  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's cafe  of  allegiance  confidered,  with  fome  remarks  upon 
his  vindicatian,  .1691,  4to.  7.  A  brief  effay  concerning  the  in- 
dependency of  church  power,  1692,  4to.  The  dellgn  of  this 
effay  IS  to.  prove  the  public  allen^blies  guilty  of  fchilm,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  lacing  held  under  fuch  biihops  as  had  affumed,  or 
owned  fuch  as  had  alTumed,  the  fees  of  thofe  who  were  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oatlis  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were  in"  his 
power,  continue  to  cppofe  with  great  vigour  and  fpirit  the  re- 
volution and  all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became  obnoxious  to 
the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for.  an  occafion  to  feijjc 
him.  That  occuiion  at  length  came  j  for  information  being 
given  to  the  earl  of  Nottinghan),  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  that 
Collier,  with  one  Newton,  anutlier  nonjuring  clergyman,  was 
cone  to  Romney  marlh,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiv- 
ing intcHi|(i|cc  from  the  other  fide  of  tlie  water,  mcflcngers 

were 
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w*rc  fcnt  to  ipppchcnd  thcra.  They  were  brought  to  London^ 
ami,  after  a  ftwrt  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the 
<"       '  Hifc.      \  his  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1692.     They  were 

1   to  bail,    and  rclr.<fed  ;  hut  Collier  nuking  a  Icrupic 

"ceivcd  that  carried  in  it 

11  of  the  court  in  whick 

the   bail   was   taken,    and   coniequcntiy   of  the  power   from 

« 1,^,,^..  tiic  authority  of  the  court  was  derived,  furrcndcrcd  in 

e  of  his  bail  before  chief  juflice  Plolt,  and  was  com- 
niutca  to  the  king*s-beiic]i  prilbn.  He  was  releafcd  again  at 
the  intercelTion  of  h  lends,  in  a  very  few  days  ;  but  did  not  let 
the   affair  d-  '.out  attempting  to  fupport  his  principle* 

and   jufiify   i  adl.     For   this  purpofc  he  wrote  the  fol- 

Jowing  pieces,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  there  were  on^y  (ive  copies 
|lrinted  :  8.  The  cafe  of  giving  bail  to  a  pretended  authority 
examined,'  dated  from  the  KingVbench,  Nov.  23,  1692;  with 
a  preface  dated  Dec.  16925  and,  9.  A  letter  to  fir  John  Holt, 
dated  Nov.  30,  1692  :  and  aUb,  10.  A  reply  to  fome  remarks 
upon  the  cafe  of  giving  bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693-  ^^  wrote 
foon  after  this,  1 1  >  A  perfuafive  to  conJGderation  tendered  to 
the  royaliils,  particularly  thofe  of  the  church  of  England, 
1693,  4io.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with 
his  vindication  of  it,  againft  a  piece  intituled  "  The  layman's 

.*'     He  wrote  alfo,    12.    Remarks  upon  the   Londoa 

,  relating  to  the  Streiglus  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Lin- 
den in  Flanders,  1693,  4^^* 

We  hear  no  more  of  Collier  till  1696  5  and  then  w-e  find 
him  acting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard  to  fir  John 
Friend  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  convicted  of  being 
concerned  in  the  aflaflination  plot  The  fa£l:  was  this  :  Col- 
lier, with  Cook  and  Snatt,  two  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  attended  thofe  unhappy  perfons  at  the  place  of  their 
execution,  upon  April  3 ;  where  Collier  folemnly  abfolved 
the  former,  as  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the 
impofition  of  hands  upon  them  hbth.  This,  as  might  well 
be  cxpeQed,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
high  infult  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiafl:ical  goverrHiient  5  for 
which  reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  figned  by  the  two  arch- 
blOiops  and  12  of  their  TufTragans,  in  which  they  fignified  their 
abhorrence  of  this  fcandal6us  and  irregular,  this  fchifmatic  and 
fcditious  proceeding.  But  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  was  not  all 
they  underwent:  they  were  profecuted  alfo  in  the  fecular 
courts,  as  enemies  to  the  government.  In  confequence  of  this 
Cook  and  ^natr  were  committed  to  Newgate,  but  afterwards  re- 
leafed  without  being  brought  to  a  trial ;  but  Collier  having  Hill 
his  old  fcruple  about  pufting  in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  out- 
tawed,  and  fo  c^tiriued  to  the  time  of  his  death*  -  He  did  not 
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fail  however  to  have  recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  In  orHer  to 
juftify  his  conduct  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  therefore  publi(hed, 
13.  A  defence  of  the  abfolution  given  to  fir  WiHiam  Perkins  at 
the  place  of  execution ;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  paper,  intituled,  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
archbilliops  and  bilhops,  &c.  the  firft  dated  April  g,  1696,  the 
other  April  21,  1696  ;  to  which  is  added,  "  A  po(lfcript  in  re- 
lation to  a  paper  called  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated 
April  25.  Alfo,  "  A  replv  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  or  the  church  of  England,  &c,"  dated 
May  20,  1696:  and  "  An  anfwer  to  the  ^mimadverfions  on 
two  pamphlets  lately  publiflied  by  Mr.  Collier,  ^c"  dated 
July  1,  1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over.  Collier  employed  himfelf  in  re- 
viewing and   finifhing  feveral   mifcellaneous  pieces,  which  he 
pubUlhed  under  the  title   of  "  Effays  upon  feveral  moral  fub- 
je£ls."     They  confifl:  of  3  vols,  in  8vo  ;  the  firft  of  which  was 
printed  in  1697,  the  fecond  in    1705,  and  the   third    in  1709. 
They  were  written  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  with  fuch 
a  mixture  of  learnnig  and  wit,  and  in  a  ftyle  fo  cafy  and  flow- 
ing, that  notwithftanding  the   prejudice  of  party,  v/hich  ran 
ftrong  againft  him,  they  were   in  general  well  Received,  and 
have  paffed  through  many  editions  fmce.     It  was  the  fuccefs  of 
the  firft  volume  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  other 
two.     In  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  by 
publifliing  his  ""^  Short  view  of  the  immorality  and  profanenefs 
of  the  englifli  ftage,  together  with  the  fenfe  of  antiquity  upon 
this  argument,"  8vo.     This  eugaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with 
the  wits;    and    Congreve   and  Vanbrugh,  whom  with    many 
others  he  had    taken  to   taflc  very   feverely,  appeared   openly 
againft  him.     The  pieces  he  wrote  in  this  conflict,  bcfides  the 
firft  already  mentioned,  were,  2.  A  defence  of  the  (hort  view, 
being  a  reply  to  Mr.  Congreve^s  amendments,  &c.  and  to  the 
vindication  of  the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8vo^     3.  A  fe- 
cond defence  of  the  ftiort  view,  being  a  reply  to  a  book  inti^f 
tuled.  The   antient   and   modern   ftages    furveyed,  &c,    1700. 
gvo:  the  book  here  replied  to  w^s  written  by  Dx-  Drake..    4. 
Mr.  Collier's  diffuafive  from  the  play-hpufe  :  in  a  letter  to  a  per^ 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tcmpeft, 
1703,  8vo.     5.  A  f:^rther  vindication  of  the  (jiorcview,  &c.  in 
which  the  obje£lions  of  a  late  book  intituled,  A  defence  of 
plays,  are  confidered,   1708,  8vq.     "The  defence   of  plays" 
has  l3r.  Filmer  for  its  author.     In  this  contyoycrfy  with  the 
ftage.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to   the  utraoft  advantage  ;  and 
ihewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as  well  as  learning 
;ind  reafon,  on  his  fide.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  labours  here 
HV^re  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  ad\ualjy  produced  repentance 
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and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  tint  the  de* 
corum  whicli  has  been  for  the  moil  part  obfcrvcd  by  the  later 
writers  of  dramatie  poetry,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  animudver- 
fjons  of  CoJIirr  What  Dryden  faid  upon  this  occafion  in  the 
Mes,  will  (Ikw  that  this  is  not  oblerved  without 
.tion.  **  1  ftiall  fay  the  lefs  of  Mr.  Collier,  be- 
cauie  in  many  thmps  he  has  taxed  me  juftly  ;  and  1  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  exprclhons  of  mine,  which 
can  be  truly  arraigned,  of  oofcenity,  profanencfs,  or  immorality, 
and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if 
he  be  my  friend,  as  1  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be 
otherwilc,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  mc 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
liave  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  Congrcve  and  Van- 
brugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  ^vith  Dryden,  and  made  an 
ingenuous  confcflion  of  their  faults,  they  would  have  retired 
with  a  better  grace  than  they  did  :  for  it  is  certain  that,  with 
all  the  wit  which  they  have  Ihewn  in  their  refpe£live  vindica- 
tions, they  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure. 

'I'he  next  thing  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  induftry, 
rather  tiian  genius ;  nnd  that  was  the  tranflating  of  Moreri's 
great "  Hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical,  and  poetical  dic- 
tionary." The  two  iirfl  volumes  were  printed  in  1701,  the 
third  under  the  title  of  a  "Supplement"  in  1705,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  called  "  An  Appendix,"  in  1721.  About 
17CI,  he  -  abliflied  alfo, "  An  en;:;li{h  tranflation  of  Antoninus*s 
meditations,  ^c.  to  which  is  .vided,  the  mythological  Picture 
of  Cebes,  &c."  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fomc  overtures 
were  made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and  he  was  promifcd 
preferment,  if  he  would  acknowledge  and  fubmit  to  the  govern- 
ment} but  as  he  became  a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  "of  con- 
fcience,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to'  liftcn  to  any  terms. 
Afterwards  he  publilhed,  in  2  vols,  folio,  "  An  ecclefiaflical 
hiftory  of  Great-Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  firft 
planting  of  chriftianity,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in  Ireland,  col- 
leftcd  from  the  beft  antient  hillorians,  councils,  and  records." 
The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  Henry  VII.  was  pub- 
iifhed  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1 7 14.  This  hiftory,  which  con- 
tains, befides  a  relation  of  fa(Sbs,  many  curious  difcourfes  upon 
ecdefiaftical  and  religious  fubje6ls,  was  cenfured  by  bifliop  Bur- 
net, bifhop  Nicholfon  n  do£Vor  Kennet,  afterwards  biftiop 
of  Peterborough ;  bu  was  defended  by  Collier  in  two  pieces. 
The  firft  was  intituled  **  An  anfwer  tofome  exceptions  in  biftiop 
Burnet*s  third  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againlt 
Mr.  Collier's  ecdefiaftical  hiftory;  together  with  a  reply  to 
fome  remarks  on  biftiop  Nicholfon's  englifli  hiftorical  hbrary, 
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&c.  upon  the  fame  fubjccl:,  1715-,"  the  fecond,  "  Some  re- 
marks ou  Dr.  Kenneths  fecond  and  third  letters  5  wherein  his 
mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  Collie:i*s  ecclefiaflical  hiftory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved,  1 7 1 7."  We  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, to  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his  great  impartialitv, 
in  tlie  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory ;  which  is,  that  in  difcui- 
pating  the  prelbyterians  from  the  imputation* of  their  being  con- 
fenting  to  the  miirdcr  of  Charles  1.  he  has  fhewn,  that  as- they 
only  had  it  in  their  powjer  to  proteil,  fo  they  did  protell  againlt 
that  bloody  ac!^,  both  before  and  after  it  was  committed. 

Jn  17 1 3,  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related,  was  confecratcd 
a  bifhop  by  Dr.  George  Hickcs,  who  had  himfelfbeen  confe- 
cratcd fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived  biihops  of  Nor- 
wich, Eiy,  and  Peterborough,  Feb.  23,  1604.  As  he  grew  in 
years,  his  health  became  impaired  by  frequent  attacks  of  the 
itone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  probably  contributed :  fo  that 
he  publifliqd  nothing  more,  but  a  volume  of  "  Pra£lical  Dif- 
courfes  in  1725,"  and  an  additional  fcrmon  "  upon  God  not 
the  origin  of  evil,"  in  1726.  Befides  what  has  been  mentioned, 
Ije  wrote  fome  prefaces  to  other  men's  works ;  and  publifhed 
alfo  an  aJvcrtifcment  againft  bifliop  Burnet's  "  Hiftory  of  his 
own  times  :"  thi§  was  printed  on  a  flip  of  paper,  and  difpcrfed 
in  all  the  coffce-^houfes  in  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  "Evcn- 
ing-poft.  No.  2254.''  J-ie  died-.of  the  (lone,  April  26,;  1.726, 
aged  76;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the  church-yaxd 
of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very  ingenious,  lea;ned, 
moral  and  religious  man  ;  and  though  llift'  in  his  opinions,  is 
faid  to  have  had  nothiiig  ilifl'  or  pedantic  in  his  behaviour,  but 
a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirlt,  and  innocent  freedom.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters  was  not  confined  to  his:  own  country  : 
for  the  learned  father  CourbcviUe»  wlio  tranfiatcd  into  french 
"  The  Hero  of  Balthazar  Gratiaa,'-  in  his^prctace  to -that  work, 
fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  his  "  Mifcellancous  Eflays  '^'  which,  -he 
fays,  fct  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond,  La 
Uruyere,  &:c.  The  fame  perfon  tranllated  into  french  his 
*'  Short  view  of  the  cnglifli  ftage  ;"  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
;igain  in  ftrong  exprelfions  of  admiration  and  efteen?*!  «•■  ho*^  • 

COLLING.S  (JoHKj,  wa*  one  of  the  commiftioiiers  at  the 
Savoy  conference  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ilL  He  particularly 
cxcelleti  as  a  textuary  and  critic.  He  was  a  man -df  various 
Jcarning,  and  much  citeemed  for  his  great  induilry,  humanity 
and  exemplary  life.     He  wrote  hmny  books  of  corltrov  ' 

practical  divinity,  the  n^oft  fmguiar  of  which  iii'his  "   > 
pocket-book,  or  Weaving  fpi ritual: :icd,  S^'o*  This  book  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  place  of  his  rcfidcncc,  which  has  been 
Ipng  famous  for   the  m-inu.faiiur<;  of  filks.     He  was  ejected 
Crom  St.  Stephen's  Norwicb,-by5  tJi?  a^of  uniformity  (Aug.  24, 
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hanil  in  thcw  Poolc's  Annotations  on  the 

COLLINS  (T  eminent  accomptant  arid  mathcma- 

iconformill  divine,  and  born  at  Wood 
•   ircli  1624.     At  1 6  years  of  age  he  wa$ 
put  apprentice  to  a  boolcfcUcr  in  Oxford  *,  but  foon  left  that 
trade,  and  was  employed  as  clerk  under  Mr.  John  Mar,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  Cha.  IL 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  hi<  mathematical  knowledge,  and 
noted   for  thofc  excellent   dials  of  his,  with   which  the   gar- 
dens of  Charles  I.  were  adorned  :  and  uifiier  him  Collins  made 
no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematics.    The   inteftine  troubles 
increafing,  he  left  that  employment  and  went  to  fea,  where  he 
fpcnt  feven  years ;  the  greatcll  part  of  this  term  iu  an  englilh 
merchantman,  which  became  a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fer- 
vice  agahiil  the  Turks.     Here  having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  merchants  accompts,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
for  which  he  had  a  natural  genius :  upon  his  return,  he  took  to 
the  profefljon  of  an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful 
treatifes  upon  pra£tical  fubjecls.     In  1652  he  publiQied  a  work 
in  folio,  intituled  "  An  introdu£tion  to  merchants  accompts  :** 
which  was  reprinted  in  1665,  with  an  additional  part,  intituled 
**  Supplements  to  accomptantfhip  and  arithmetic."     A  fmall 
part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intereft,  was  reprinted  in  1685, 
in  a.  fmall  8vo.  volume.     In  1658  he   publiflicd  in  4to.  a  trca- 
tife,  called  "  The  feclor  on  a  quadrant;  containing  the  defcrip* 
tion  and  ufe  of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for 
the  making  of  fun-dials,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  re- 
flected dialling,  from  a  glafs  placed  at  any  reclination."     In 
1659,  4to,  he  publiflied  his  "  Geometrical  dialling ;"  and  alfo  the 
fame  year,  his  "  Mariners  plain  Scale  new  plained.'*     In  the 
Philofopjiical  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained  and  demonftrated 
the  rule  given  by  the  jefuit  De  Billy,  for  "  Hnding  the  number 
of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year  alligned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun 
and  moon  with  the  roman  indiction  for  the  years  being  given.'* 
To  this  he  has  added  fome  very  neatly  contrived  rules  for  the 
ready  finding  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  day  of  the  month 
falls  for  ever  ;  and   other   ufeful  and    necelTary  kalendar  rules. 
In  the  fame  Tranfaclions  he  has  a  curious  difl'ertation  concern- 
ing the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.      In  No.  69  for 
March  1 67 1,  he  has  given  a  mo(t  elegant  conftrudion  of  that 
chorographical   problem,  namely :   "   The  diftances   of  three 
objects  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made  at  a  fourth  place 
in  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  objecl,  being  given ;  to  find 
the  diilance«  of  thok  objecU  from  the  place  of  obfervation  r" 
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In  1680  he  publlfhed  a  fmall  treatife  in  /\to.  intituled,  "  A  Plea 
for  the  bringing  in  of  Irifli  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifli  caught 
by  foreigners  j  together  with  an  addrels  to  the  members  of 
parliament  of  the  counties  of  ConiMall  and  Devon,  about  the 
advancement  of  tin,  liOiery,  and  divers  manufa£lures."  In 
1682  he  publiflied  in  4to,  "  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fidiery  ;'* 
and  in  the  Philofophic.irrr.infaclions,  No.  159,  for  May  i68_}, 
is  publilhed  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his 
thoughts  about  fome  defe6^s  in  algebra.  Befides  thefe  produc- 
tions of  his  own,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other  va- 
hiable  publications  in  his  time.  It  is  to  him  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  P>arrow's  **  optical  and  geome- 
trical lc£lures;"  his  abridgmcnc  of  "  Archimcdes's  works," 
and  of  "  Apollonius's  conies;"  Branker*s  tranflation  of  **  Rho- 
nius's  algebra,  with  Pell's  additions-,"  "  Kerfey'3  algebra;" 
<*  Wallis's  hiftory  of  algebra ;"  "  Strode  of  combinations  ;"  and 
many  other  excellent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  un- 
wearied follicitations. 

While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
nominated  Collins,  in  divers  references  concerning  fuits  de- 
pending in  chancery  about  intricate  accounts,  to  afliit  in  the 
flating  thereof.  From  this  time  his  affiftance  was  often  ufed 
in  other  places,  and  by  other  perfons  ;  by  which  he  acquired, 
fays  Wood,  fome  wealth,  and  much  fame,  and  became  ac- 
counted, in  matters  of  that  nature,  the  moft  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  pcrfon  of  his  time  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal  fifhery  company.  In  1682, 
after  the  acl  at  Oxford  was  finirfied,  he  rode  from  thence  to 
Malmefbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be 
cut  for  a  river  between  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too 
large  a  quantity  of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  lie  fell  into 
a  confumption,  of  which  he  died  Nov.  10,  1683,  About  25 
years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  mod  of  his  books  came 
jnto  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  William  Jones,  efq. 
fellow  of  the  Royal  iSociety  ;  among  which  were  found  manu- 
fcripts  upon  mathematical  fubje£ls  of  Briggs,  Oughtred,  Pell, 
Scarborough,  Barrow,  and  Newton,  with  a  multitude  of  letters 
received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learned  per- 
fons, particularly  Pell,  Walli*:,  IJarrow,  Newton,  James  Gre- 
gory, Flamilead,  Towriley,  l^ak?r,  Ibrker,  Branker,  Bernard, 
Slufius,  Leibnitz,  Ifchirphaus,  father  J>crtet,  and  others.  From 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  Collins  held  a  conftant  corre- 
fpondi-'nce  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians 
of  his  time,  and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  procure  what 
was  rcquifite  to  promote  feal  fcience.  Many  of  the  late  difco- 
veries  in  phyfical  knowledge,  if  not  adlually  made,  were  vet 
brought  about  by  his  endeavours.     Th\i««,  in  1666,  he  had  under 
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confiJeration  the  manner  of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the 
true  nautical  chart)  a  problem  of  the  utmoU  confcquence  in 
:'>u:  and  Tome  lime  after  he  engaged  Mcrcator,  Gre- 
rrow,  Ncwion,  and  Waliis,  fcvcrally,  to  explain  and 
i.:ul  an  <.  ical  method  of  doing  it  ;  which  excited  Leib-" 

niiz,  H  .  loulli,   nul  :\\\  who  had  capacity  to  tltink  upon 

fuih  a  fubjcct,  to  give  their  folutions  of  it :  and  by  this  means 
the  praclicf  of  that  mod  ufeful  propolition  is  reduced  to  the 
grcatell  limplicity  imaginable.  He  employed  fome  of  the  fame 
hands  upon  the  Ihoricning  i^nd  faciliraiing  the  method  of  com- 
putations by  logaritlimSf  till  at  laik  that  whole  af}*air  was  com- 
pleted by  Hal  ley.  ii  was  Collins  who  /engaged  all  that  were 
able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fcienccs,  in  a  ftri«ft  ciKjuirjr 
into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  for  which  each  had  a  peculiar 
talent.  He  fct  them  all  to  work,  by  fhewing  where  tlie  defeti 
was  in  any  uieful  branch  of  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  out  the 
diiHculties  attending  fuch  an  enquiry  j  by  fctting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  completing  that  fubject  j  and  laftly,  by  keeping  up 
a  fpirit  and  a  warm  dcfire  of  making  further  difcoveries  an4 
improvements. 

Collins  was  likcwife  the  rcgifter  of  all  the  new  improvements 
made  in  the  mathematical  fcience  •,  the  magazine,  to  which  all 
the  curious  had  rccourfe ;  and  the  common  repofitory,  where 
every  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be  found.  It  was  upon 
thii  account  that  the  learned  llyled  him  **  the  Englifli  Merfe- 
iius."  If  fomc  of  hi3  correfpondents  had  not  obliged  him  to 
conceal  their  communications,  there  could  have  been  no  difpute 
about  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  a  method  of  analyfis,  the 
honour  of  whicn  evidently  belongs  to  the  great  Newton.  This 
appears  undeniably  from  the  papers,  printed  in  the  "  Commer- 
cium  epilloiicum  1).  Joaiinis  Collins  ^c  .Uiorum  de  analyfi  pro- 
mota :  julTu  focietatis  regix  in  lucem  editum,   1 7 1 2,"  in  4to. 

COLLINS  (An tiiony),  a  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi- 
nent writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  elq.  a  gentleman 
of  confiderable  fortune  -y  and  born  at  Hefton  near  Hounflow  in 
Middlefex,  June  21,  1676.  He  was  educr^ted  in  claflical  learn- 
ing at  Eton  fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Chichefter.  Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  entered  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple  j  but  not  relifti- 
ing  theftudy  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  letters  in  general.  In  1700  he  publilhcd  a  trafl,  intituled, 
**  Several  of  the.  London  cafes  confidered."  He  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  Locke,  in 
1 703  and  1 704 ;  and  that  Locke  had  not  only  a  common  friendly 
regard,  but  even  a  great  eileem  for  him,  appears  from  fome 
letters  to  him,  pubUihed  by  Des  Maizeaux  in  his  colledion  of 
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'feveral  pieces  of  John  Locke,  never  before  printed,  or  not  er.- 
tant  in  his  works.  In  a  letter  dated  from  Gates  in  EiTex,  Oft. 
29,  1703,  Locke  writes  as  follows  :  "  You  complain  of  a  great 
many  defects ;  and  that  very  complaint  is  the  higheft  recom- 
mendation I  could  defire,  to  make  me  love  and  eflecm  you,  and 
dcfire  your  friend fliip.  And  if  I  were  now  fetting  out  in  the 
world,  1  iliould  think  it  my  great  happinefs  to  have  fuch  a  com- 
panion as  you,  who  had  a  true  relifli  of  truth,  would  In  earneft 
leek  it  with  me,  from  whom  I  might  receive  it  undifguifed, 
and  to  whom  I  might  communicate  what  I  thought  true,  freely." 
In  another  dated  Sept.  11,  1704,  he  writes  thus:  **  He  that 
hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own  that  friendfhip  is  the 
natural  product  of  your  conftitution ;  and  your  foul,  a  noble 
foil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  moft  valuable  qualities  of  human 
nature,  truth  and  friendfliip.  What  a  trcafure  have  I  then  in 
fuch  a  friend,  with  whom  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened 
about  the  higheft  fpeculatiohs  !"  Locke,  who  died  Oft.  28, 
1704,  left  alfo  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered  to  Collins 
after  his  dec'eafe,  full  of  confidence  and  the  warmed  afFeftion*; 
which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  colletlion  above  mentioned. 
It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials,  that  Collins  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  Locke  to  be  an  impartial  and  didnterciled  enquirer 
after  truth. 

In  17x57  he  publifhed  "  An  eflay  concerning  the  ufe  of  rca- 
*fon  in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends  upon  human 
teltimony  :"  reprinted  in  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  he 
did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The  fame  year, 
1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy  then  on  foot  between  Dod- 
well  and  Clarke,  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
foul.  We  have  given  an  account  of  this  controverfy,  under 
the  article  of  Clarke  :  as  for  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it 
are  as  follow  :  i.  A  letter  to  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell, 
containing  fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  derJsonilration  of  the 
Timmateriality  and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707:  re- 
printed -in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his 
letter  to  Mr»  Dodwell ;  with  a  poftfcript  to  Mr.  Milles^s  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Dodwell's  epiftolary  difcourfe,  1707  :  reprinted  in  1709. 
^.  Refleftions  on  Mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,  1707  :  reprinted  in  17 11.  4.  An  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  1708  :  re- 
printed in  1711. 

Dec.  J 709,  came  out  a  pamphlet.  Intituled,  "  Prieftcraft  in 
perieftion  ;  or,  a  dcteftion  of  the  fraud  of  inferting  and  continu- 
ing that  claufe,  *  The  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cc- 
tcmonies,  and  authority  in  controverfies  of  faith,'  in  the  twentieth 
;atticle  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.    And,f  cb.  the 

year 
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%^r-*lbl!o<^p*»*  "'^'^♦^"•'"  '-'Tt'l  *'  RcHcflions  on  a  late  pam- 
phlet, intitiiK  1,  &c."  both  written  by 
'                                       una  tiuiions  of  his  **  Pricltcratt 
,  with  corrcdiions,  in  1610,  8vo. 
ics  into  the  fub- 
,  fcrnwns,  ami 
ihdc  were  aniwcrcd  by  Collins,  but  not  till   1724, 
iv  intlinlcd  "  An  hillorical  and  critical  cflUy  on  the  39 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  wherein  it  k  demonftrat?ed, 
iiui  [i  IS  cbufc,  *  The  church,  &:c.'  *' infertcd  in  the  aoth  arti^ 
cie,  i*  nut  a  parr  of  the  article,  as  thcyvWere  cilabliflicd  by  zik 
y  '  ■                              1  3th  of  Elizabeth,  Of  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
id   1571"     'rhis  effay  however  was  princf- 
an  anfwer  to  **  Tlie  vindication  of  the  church 

V.   ....^ .,  ..i  the  afpcifions  of  a  late  libel,  intituled,  Priefti- 

craft  in  perfection,  wherein  the  controverted  claufc  of  thfe 
:'  '  ■  v.er  in  the  20th  article  is  iliewn  to  be  of  equal  au- 
all  the  reft  of  the  articles  in  1710,"  and  to  "  An 
ckuy  en  the  39  articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bennet,"  publi(hed  m 
17  15  r  two  chief  works,  fays  Coliius,  which  feem  written  by 
thofe  champions  who  have  been  fuppli^d^  with  materials  frorii 
all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to  put  their 
materials  into  the  moft  artful  light.  In  the  preface  he  tells  us^ 
that  he  undertook  this  w£>rk  at  the  follicitations  of  a  worthy  mi- 
filler  of  the  gofpel,  who  knew  that  he  had  made  fomc  enqui*- 
ries  into  the  "  Modern  ecclefiaftical  hirtory  of  England  •,*'  and, 
particularly,  that  he  was  preparing  "  An  hiltory  of  the  variations 
of  the  church  of  England  and  its  clergy  from  the  reformation  down 
to  this  time,  with  an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on 
occaGon  of  the  faid  variations."  But  this  work  never  appeared.  As^ 
to  the  cflay  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 
the  demonftration,  promifed  in  the  title-page,  and  given  in  the 
vhich  is  as  follows :  "  I  he  articles  of  thp  church  of 
1  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  authority  from 
the  convocation  of  1562,  which  firft  agreed  on  tliem  ;  an4 
from  the  convocation  of  157 1,  which,  after  having  revifed  anti 
made  alterations  in  and  additions  to  them,  agreed  on  them 
r^ain.  The  way  of  palling  a6ls  of  convocation  is  by  the  fub- 
I  lint  ion  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  each  houfe  by 
ves.  The  manufcript  articles,  whidi  paiTed  the  convoca- 
1 562,  and  were  fubfcribcd  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes, 
are  extant;  as  are  the  manufcript  articles  of  157 1,  with  the 
fubfcriptions  of  the  upper  houfe.  And  both  thefe  manufcripts 
are  without  the  claufe.  The  parliament  in  1571  did,  by  a  fta- 
tutc,  intituled,  *  An  zCt  for  the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be 
of  found  religion,'  confirtn  articles  of  religion,  comprifed  in  an 
imprinted  en gUOi  book  intituled,  <  Articles  &c.  put  forth  bjF  the 
4  queen's 
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queen*s  authority;*  All  the  cnglifh  printed  books  bf  the  arCicIeT^ 
extant  before  15  71,  and  while  the  parliamenc  were  rhaking  thia 
ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in  the  flatute,  and  were  withouf 
the  claiife.  Wherefore  it  follows,  that  the  claufc  has  neither 
the  authority  of  the  convocation  nor  parliament.'*  The  rea- 
der may  fee,  if  he  plealcs,  the  whole  llatc  of  this  controverfy 
in  Collier's  Ecclefiaflical  Hillory,  where  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  our  author. 

In  1710  he  publilhed  "  A  vindication  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes>  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbiftiop  of  Dublin's  fer- 
mon,  intituled,  Divine  predeltination  and  foreknowledge  con« 
filling  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.'*  March  17  1 1,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Le  Clerc, 
and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to  London  the  November 
following,  to  take  care  of  his  private  alTairs,  with  a  promifc  to 
his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he  would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit  in 
a  fhort  time.  In  1713  he  publiflied  his  "  Difcourfe  of  frcc- 
thinking,  occafioned  by  the  rife  and  growth  of  a  fe£l  called  free- 
thinkers •,"  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  fe- 
veral  writers,  particularly  by  Hoadly,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Wincheiler,  in  fome  "  Qiieries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  dilcourfe  of  free  tiiinking,"  printed  in  his  collection  of 
trads  in  bvo.  1715  ;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis,  in  "  Re-* 
marks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter  to 
F.  H.  D.-  D.'*  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  learned 
Bentley  j  and  the  perfon  to  whom  this  performance  is  addrefledj 
Hare  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chichefter.  The  firft  part  of  thefe 
remarks  gave  birth  to  a  pamphlet  faid  to  be  written  by  Harc^ 
intituled,  *'  The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his 
remarks  on  the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking :  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  1713.'*  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  ;  which  was  afcribed  to 
the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  "  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking," 
and  himfelf  being  difcovcred  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Hare  :  who,  having  obferved  that  the  leall  appear-* 
ancc  of  danger  is  able  to  damp  in  a  moment  all  the  zeal  of 
the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  "  a  bare  enquiry  after  the 
printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and  obliged 
the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland ;  fo  great 
is  h  s  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  an  oppo-* 
iition.  Ami  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free-thinking  .^ 
Is  not  their  book  a  demonllration  that  we  are  in  pofleflion  of 
the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which  otherwife  they  durlt 
ne'er  have  writ  ?  And  that  they  would  have  been  'S  mute  as 
fifties,  had  they  not  thought  they  could  hare  opened  vr'nh  im-* 
punity  ?"  Hare  afterwards  tells  us,  that  "  the  reputed  author 
uf  free-thinking  is>  for  all  he  ever  heard,  a  Cobcr  man,  thanks 
6  to 
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to  \\\$  natural  avcrfion  to  intemperance ;  and  that,'*  he  obfcrvcd^ 
**  is  more  than  can  be  fuid  of  fomc  others  of  the  club :"  that  is, 
'•  '  '  '  *"  *  '  "->  which  were  fuppofcd,  but  perhaps 
,  to  meet  and  plan  fchcmes  in  concert, 
ioi  'iing  the  loundations  of   revealed  religion.       The 

*«   I '  c  of    free-thinking"    was  reprinted  at  the  Hague, 

with  lomc  confidcrable  additions,  in  1713,  i2mo;  though  in 
tlie  title-page  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  edition 
the  tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  correded  from  Bentlcy*s 
remarks ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofc  remarks,  and 
to  Hare's  "  Clergyman's  thanks." 

While  this  book  was  making  a  prodigious  noife  in  England^ 
tind  all  parties  wcr<  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing  or 
tailing  againll  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  abroad,  and 
was  treated  refpeclfully  by  all  forts  of  people,  pricils,  jefuitSj 
calviniUs,  arminians,  &c.  He  went  into  Holland,  as  we  have 
faid,  and  thence  to  Flanders,  and  intended  to  have  viilted  Pa- 
ris ;  but  the  death  of  a  near  relation  obliged  him  to  return  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  0£l.  18,  1713,  greatly  difappointed 
in  not  having  feen  France,  Italy,  &c.  In  1715  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  EiTex,  and  acled  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace  and  dc- 
puty-iieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  in 
the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.  The 
fame  year  he  publilhed  "  A  philofophical  enquiry  concerning 
human  liberty  :"  which  was  reprinted  with  fomc  correjftions  in 
171  7.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  remarks  upon  this  enquiry, 
which  are  fubjoined  to  the  colledion  of  papers  between  him  and 
Leibnitz  ;  but  Collins  did  not  pviblim  any  reply  on  this  fubjeci, 
becaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  dbiftor 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  the  difpute,  yet,  as  he  had  re- 
prefented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequenccs,  ancT 
improper  to  be  infifted  on,  our  author,  after  fuch  an  infinuation^ 
found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  equal  terms. 
The  enquiry  was  tranflated  into  french  by  the  rev.  Mr.  D,  and 
printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  des  Maizeaux's  "  Recueil  de  di- 
vcrfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c.  par 
M.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c."  publiOied  at  Amfterdam 
1720,  2  vols.  i2mo.  In  1718  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the 
county  of  Eflex,  to  the  great  joy,  it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradef- 
men  and  others,  who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  them 
from  the  faid  county ;  but  could  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having 
been  embezzled  or  fpent  by  their  former  treafurer.  We  are 
told  that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  pri- 
vate cafli,  and  promifcd  intereft  to  others  till  it  could  be  raifed 
to  pay  them:  and  that  in  1722  all  the  debts  were  by  his  inte- 
grity, care,  and  management  difcharged. 

It  has  already  been  obfervcd,  that  he  publifhed,  in  1724,  hin 
Vol.  IV*  L  **  Hiftori^^  u 
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**  Hiftorlcal  and  critical  eflay  upon  the  39  articles,  ^c."  Th« 
faiTie  year  he  publilhecl  his  famous  book,  called  "  A  difcourlc 
of  the  grounds  and  rcafons  of  the  chrillian  religion,'^  in  two 
parts :  the  firfl,  containing  fonie  confiderations  on  the  quota- 
tions made  from  the  "  Old  in  the  New  Teftament,"  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  former,  and  faid  to 
be  fuliilled  in  the  latter.  The  fecond,  containing  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fcheme  advanced  by  W'hifton  in  his  eil'ay  towards 
reftoring  the  true  text  of  the  old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating 
the  citations  then  made  in  the  new  Teftament.  To  which  ij 
prefixed,  "  An  apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of  writing." 
This  difcourfe  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  of  which  Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift,  at  the  end 
of  the  preface  to  his  '*  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy."  It  will 
be  fufHcient  for  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable. 

1.  A  lift  of  fuppofitions  or  afTertions  in  the  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  &c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or 
authentic  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expelled 
to  be  produced.  By  William  Whifton,  M.  A.  1724,  8vo. 
In  this  piece  Whifton  treats  Collins,  together  with  Toland,  in 
very  fevere  terms,   as  guilty  of  impious  frauds  and  lay-craft. 

2.  The  literal  accomplifliment  of  fcripture-prophecies,  being  a 
full  anfwer  to  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  William 
Whifton.  3.  A  defence  of  chriftianity  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  old  Teilament,  wherein  are  confidered  all  the  objedliona 
againft  this  kind  of  proof,  advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds  &c.  By  tdward  Chandler,  then  biftiop  of  LicJifield 
and  Coventry,  afterwards  of  Durham.  4.  A  difcourfe  of  the 
connection  of  the  prophecies  in  the  old  1  cftament,  and  appli- 
cation of  them  to  thrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  retlor  of 
St.  James's,  Weftminfter.  This  however  was  not  intended  for 
A  dire£t  anfwer  to  Collins's  book,  but  as  a  fupplcment,  occa- 
fioned  thereby,  to  a  propofition  in  Clarke's  "  Demonftration  of 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  j"  with  which  it 
iias  fmce  been  conftantly  printed.  5.  An  elTuy  upon  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein  its  real  foundation  upon  the 
old  'i'eitament  is  ftiewn,  occafioned  by  the  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  iSic.  By  Arthur  Allilcy  Sykcs.  Collins  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers  againft  the  **  Grounds,"  &c. 
Sykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confiftent  fcheme  of  things,  which 
lie  has  propofed  with  great  clearnefs,  politenefs,  and  modera- 
tion. 6.  Tlie  ufe  and  intent  of  prophecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of 
the  church.  In  fix  diicourfcs  delivered  at  the  Temple  church 
in  1724.  By  "^Ihomas  Sherlock,  D.  D.  Tliis  was  not  defigned 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  "  Grounds,"  &c.  but  only  to  throw  light 
upon  the  argument  from  propliccy,  attacked  by  our  author. 
1  he  reader  will  find  the  rcll  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the 

I  <*  Grounis," 
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^  Grounds, '  c\:c.  cnumcraicd  by  Collins  In  the  place  referred 
to  above  }  among  which  arc  **  Sermons,  Loiuion  journals, 
Woolfton's  moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c." 
amounting  in  number  to  nolcfs  than  35,  including  thofe  already 
mentioned.  So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  author  in 
fuppofing,  that  there  never  wa.-i  a  book  to  which  fo  many  an- 
fwcrs  have  been  made  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  that  is,  within  the 
fmall  compafs  of  a  coupU  of  years,  as  to  the  "  Difcourfe  of  the 
groumis  and  reafons  of  the  chriflian  religion." 

In  1726  appeared  his  "Scheme  of  literal  prophecy  con- 
(idered  *,  in  a  view  of  the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book, 
intituled,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c."  It  was  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  2  vols.  1 2mo,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  cor- 
re£lions  ih  1727,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  mentions  a  diflertation 
he  had  written,  but  never  publiflied,  againft  Whifton's  **  Vin- 
dication of  the  Sibylline  oracles  \"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
(hew,  that  thofe  oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriftians, 
who  were  thence  called  Sibyllifls  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo 
mentions  a  MS.  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  old  and  new  Teflament.  1  he  **  Scheme  of  literal 
prophecy"  had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it ;  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  of  which  are,  i.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chriftianity, 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  old  Teftament.  By  Edward  Chand- 
ler, D.  D. ;  with  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Maflbn,  concerning 
the  religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teflimony  touching  the 
flsughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  poflfcript  upon 
Virgil's  fourtli  eclogue,  1728,  in  two  vols.  Bvo.  2.  The  nc- 
ceflity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  chriflian  re- 
velation aflerted,  in  eight  fermons.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late  book,  intituled  The  fcheme 
of  literal  prophecy  confidered.  Sic.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D. 
1727,  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  the  London  Journal, 
April  1,  1727,  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Aftiley  Sykes.  Collins 
replied  to  the  two  laft  pieces,  in  "  A  letter  to  Rogers,  on  occa- 
fion  of  his  eight  fermons,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  a  letter 
printed  in  the  London  Journal,  April  i,  1727  :  with  an  anfwer 
to  the  fame,  1727."  In  his  "  Letter  to  Rogers"  he  obferves, 
that  the  do<flor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words  : 
"  A  confeflor  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe. 
If  he  expccls  to  convince  us  that  he  is  in  earnclt,  and  believes 
himfelf,  he  (hould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof  of  his  fin- 
cerity.  What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  (hall  fufped  to  have 
but  a  poor  foundation."  Thefe  fentiments,  Collins  tells  us, 
are  in  his  opinion  falfe,  wicked,  inhuman,  irreligious,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  perfonally  injurious  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Scheme,  &c."  He  remarks,  that  it  is  a  degree 
of  virtue  to  fpcak  what  a  man  thinks,  tliough  he  may  do  it  in 
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fuch  a  way  as  to  avoid  defl:ru£lion  of  life  and  fortune,  &c.* 
He  declares,  that  the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is 
*'  the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  chrif- 
tianity  ;  that  it  is  the  political  interefl  of  all  couiitries ;  that  the 
degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  flrength,  ornament, 
and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  detence 
of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fliall  think  he  has  a6led  a  good  part 
in  life  :  in  fhort,  it  is  a  caufe,"  fays  he  to  Dr.  Rogers,  "  in 
which,  if  your  influence  and  intereft  were  equal  to  your  inclina- 
tion to  procure  martyrdom  for  me,  I  would  rather  fufFer,  than 
in  any  caufe  whatfoever  ;  though  I  fliould  be  forry  that  chrif- 
tians  (liould  be  fo  weak  and  inconfillent  with  themfelves,  as  to 
be  your  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me.'* 

His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death  ; 
nnd  he  was  extremely  afflided  with  the  Hone,  which  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Dec.  13,  1729.  It  is  remarkable  that  not- 
withftanding  the  reproaches  cail  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
ligion, he  declared,  juil  before  his  lad  minutes,  "  That  as  he 
had  always  endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  to  fervc 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he  was 
going  to  that  place  which  God  had  defigned  for  them  that 
love  him."  Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  "  the  catholic  religion 
is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man ;  and  he  advifed,  fuch  as  were 
about  him  to  have  a  conftant  regard  to  thofe  principles.  His 
library,  which  was  a  very  large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to 
men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  light* 
and  alTillances  in  hijj  power,  and  even  furnilhed  his  antagonifts 
with  books  to  confute  himfelf ;  directing  them  at  the  fame  time 
how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were 
capable.  We  are  told,  that  **  the  corruption  among  chriftians, 
and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  had  given  him  a  pre- 
judice againft  the  chriflian  religion  ;  and  at  lall  induced  him  ta 
think,  tliat,  upon  the  foot  on  which  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is 
pernicious  to  mankind."  He  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf 
pretty  broad  intimation,  that  he  had  adlually  renounced  chrif- 
tianity.  Thus,  in  anfwer  to  Rogers,  who  had  fuppofcd  that 
it  was  men's  lufts  and  paflions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which 
made  them  depart  from  the  gofpel,  lie  acknowledges,  that  "  it 
may  be,  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  reje£t:  the 
gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  tlicir  vices  and  inunoralities. 
It  would  be  very  ftrange,"  fays  he,  "  if  chriftianity,  which 
leaches  fo  much  good  morality,  and  fo  juflly  condemns  divers 
vices,  to  which  men  are  pTonc,  was  not  rejected  by  fome  liber- 
tines on  that  account  j  as  the  feveral  pretended  revelations, 
which  are  cftabKflied  throughout  the'wo#ld,  are  by  libertines 
©11  that  very  account  alfo.  But  tlils,  cannot  Uc  the  cafe  of  all  who 
fcjcd  the^oJpck  Some  of  them  wlio  rejedk  thp  gofpel,  lead 
o  ^,  as 
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%$  good  Ufca  as  thofc  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there 
is  no  difference  to  the  advantage  of  chridians,  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, be*  "  'hem  and  the  jews,  mahomctans,  heathens,  of 
oihfrs,  w  i  chriftianity.'* 

jr  '       "     was  juft  entered  into  his  a-^d  year,  he 

mn  liter  of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the 

\  r  iord  mayor  of  London  ;  and  by  her  he  had  two 

K .._ : .  o  daughters.  The  elder  of  his  fons  died  in  his  infancy. 

Anthony,  the  younger,  was  bom  0€t,  1701,  and  was  a  gentle- 
man of  great  fwectncfs  of  temper,  a  fine  undcrltanding,  and 
of  good  learning.  He  was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  died,  univerfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him, 
Dec.  20,  172-?  The  year  after,  Collins  married  a  fecond  wife, 
namely   i  ':,  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter  Wrotteflcy,  hart. 

but  had  1.-,    - lien  by  her.     His  daugliters  furvived  him,  and 

were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLLINS  (William),  a  late  unfortunate  but  admirable 
poet,  was  born  at  Chichcfter,  Dec.  25,  about  1720,  the  fon  of  a 
reputable  hatter  in  that  city.  In  1733  he  was  admitted  fcholar 
of  Winchefter  college  under  Dr.  Burton,  and  at  19  was  elected 
upon  the  foundation  to  New- college  in  Oxford,  He  was  firft 
upon  the  lift }  and,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  that  fo- 
cicty,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's  college  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  But  unfortunately,  which  is  a  cafe  that  feldom 
fails  out,  no  fuch  vacancy  happened  during  the  time  limited, 
and  he  thus  was  alienated  from  the  Wickhamifts,  His  tutor, 
very  fenfible  of  his  defcrt,  recommended  him  to  the  fociety  of 
Magdalen ;  which  recommendation,  backed  by  an  uncommon 
difplay  of  genius  and  learning  in  the  exercifes  performed  on 
the  occafion,  procured  him  to  be  elected  a  demy  of  that  college 
in  July  1741.  During  his  refidcnce  in  this  place,  which  was 
till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry,  and  publiftied  an  epiftle  to  fir  Thomas  Hanmer  on  his 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  and  the  "  Perfian,"  or,  as  they  have 
been  fince  intituled,  **  Oriental  Eclogues ;"  with  regard  to 
which,  it  may  juftly  be  aflerted,  that  in  fimplicity  of  description 
and  ex  predion,  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  numbersj  and  in 
natural  and  unalTe£led  tendernefs,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  thing  of  the  paftoral  kind  in  the  englifh  Janguage. 

About  1744  he  fuddenly  left  the  univerfity,  and  came  to 
London  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his  head, 
and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  He  defigned  many  works  ; 
but  his  great  fault  was  irrcfolution  j  or  the  frequent  calls  of 
immediate  ncceflity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fuffered  him  to  pur- 
fue  no  fettled  purpofe.  A  man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or 
trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  abftrad"led 
meditation,  or  remote  enquiries.     He  publilhed  propofals  for  a 
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**  Hiflory  of  the  revival  of  learning ;"  and  Dr.  Jolinfon  haa 
heard  him  fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  X.  and  with  keen 
refentment  of  his  taftelefs  fucceflbr.  But  probably  not  a  page 
of  the  hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  feveral  tragedies, 
but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote  now-and-then  odes  and 
other  poems,  and  did  fomcthing,  however  little. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Johnfon  fell  into  his  company,  who  tells 
us,  that  "  the  appearance  of  Collins  was  decent  and  manly  ; 
his  knowledge  confiderable,  his  views  extenfive,  his  converfation 
elegant,  and  his  difpofition  cheerful.  By  degrees,'*  adds  the 
do£ior,  **  1  gained  his  confidence  ;  and  one  day  was  admitted 
to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  flreet.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was  had  to  the  book- 
fellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tranflation  of  **  Ariflotle's  Po- 
etics," which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  ad- 
vanced as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  fhewed  me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon 
afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him 
about  2000I.  a  fum  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  exhaufli- 
ble,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaull.  '1  he  guineas  were 
then  repaid  -,  and  the  tranflation  neglected.  But  man  is  not 
born  for  happinefs  :  Collins,  who,  while  hejiudied  to  livdy  felt 
no  evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  to  Jhtdy,  than  his  life  was 
afl'ailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  and  infanity." 

Dr.  Johnfon's  character  of  him,  while  it  was  diftin£lly  im- 
prefTed  upon  that  excellent  writer's  memory,  is  here  at  large 
inferted.  *^  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literature,  and 
of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
learned  tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  french,  and  fpanifh  lan- 
guages. He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of 
fiction,  and  fubje£ls  of  fancy,  and  by  indulging  fome  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe  flights  of 
imagination  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  pafFive  acquief- 
cence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
and  monfters  ;  he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of 
inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  elyfian  gardens.  This  was  however 
the  charader  rather  of  his  inclination  than  his  genius ;  the 
grandeur  of  wildncfs,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  defired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as 
diligence  is  never  wholly  loll ;  if  his  efforts  fomctimes  caufed 
harflmefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife  produced  in  happier 
moments  fublimity  and  fplendour.  This  idea  which  he  had 
formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  allegorical 
imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  dcfcription, 
he  did  not  fufficiently  cultivate  fentimeiu.     His  poems  are  the 
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produ£ltons  of  a  mind  not  deficient   in  fire,  nor  unfurnifhcd 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  obIlru(Jlcd 
in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  qucft  of  miftakcn  beauties.     His 
morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious :  in  a  long  continu- 
ance of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  diflipation,   it  cannot  be 
cxpecflcd  that  any  chara(Slcr  fhould  be  exa^ly  uniform.     There 
is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almod 
deftroyed ;  and  long  aiTociation  with  fortuitous  companions  will 
at  laH  relax  the  (Iridnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fm- 
cerity.    Tliat  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  a*  he  was,  pafled 
always  unentangled  through  the  fnares   of  life,  it  would  be 
prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at 
]em.  he  prefer\'ed  the  lource  of  a£lion  unpolluted,  that  his  prin- 
ciples   were  never  (haken,   thart  his  diftindlions   of  right  and 
wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing 
of  malignity  or  defign,  but  proceeded  from  fome  unexpcif^ed 
preflure,  or   cafual  temptation.     The   latter   part   of   his  life 
cannot  be  remembered  but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He  languifhed 
fome  years  under  that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the 
faculties  without  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the  know- 
ledge   of  right    without   the    power   of   purfuing  it.     Thefe 
clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intelle£ls,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafTed  into  France ;  but 
found  himfelf  conftrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned. 
He  was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunatics,  and  after- 
wards retired  to   the  care  of  his  filler  in  Chichefter,  where 
death,  in   1756,  came  to  his  relief.     After  his   return  from 
France,  the  writer  of  this  charadVer  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington, 
where  he  was  waiting  for  his  fifler,  whom  he  had  directed  to 
meet  him  :  there  was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  ftudy, 
and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than   an  englifh  teftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when  his  friend  took  it 
into  his  hand,  out  of^  curiofity,  to  fee  what  companion  a  man 
of  letters  had  chofen :  /  hnve  but  one  booky  fays  Collins,  but  that  is 
the  bejK     Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  1  once  de- 
lighted to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tendernefs. 
He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  by  his  learned 
friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with 
difapprobation  of  his  **  Oriental  eclogues,"  as  not  fufficiently 
cxprcflive    of  afiatic   manners,    and    called    them    his  "  Irifli 
eclogues."     He  (hewed  them,   at  the  fame  time,  an    ode  in- 
fcribed    to  Mr.   John  Hume,    "  on  the   Superftitions  of  the 
Highlands  •,"  which  they  thought  fuperior  to  his  other  works,  but 
which  no  fearch  has  yet  found.    His  diforder  was  not  alienation 
of  mind,  but  general  latity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather 
erf  his  vital  than  intellectual  powers.     What  he  fpoke  wanted 
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neither  judgment  nor  fpirit;  bnt  a  few  minutes  cxhauftcd  hlmj 
fo  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch,  till  a  {hort  ccfla- 
tion  reftored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with 
his  former  vigour.  The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and  with  the  ufaal 
weaknefs  of»mcn  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary 
relief  with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  feduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  burthenfome  to  himfclf. 

"  To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writings  may  be  added, 
that  his  diclion  was  often  harfh,  unlkilfully  laboured,  and  in- 
judicioufly  feledlcd.  He  affe£lcd  the  obfolete  when  it  was  not 
worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  cominpn 
order,  feeming  to  think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines 
commonly  aie  of  flow  motion,  clogged  and  irr.peded  with  clufl.ers 
of  confonants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who  cannot  be 
love.d,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  fometimes  extort  praife 
when  it  gives  little  pleafure." 

COLLINSON  (Peter).     The  family  of  this  ingenious  bo- 
tanift  is*of  antient  (landing  in  the  north.     Peter  and  Jame^ 
were  tlie  great  grandfons  of  Peter  Collinfon,  who  lived  on  his 
paternal  eftate  called  Hugal-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hugal,  near 
"Windermere  Lake,  in  the  parifh  of  Stavcly,  about    lo  miles 
from  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland.     Peter,  whilft  a  youth,  difco- 
vercd  his  attachment  to  natural  hiftory.     He  began  early  to 
make  a  colledlion  of  dried  fpecimens  of  plants  ;  had   accefs  to 
the  befl  gardens  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;, 
and  became  early  acquainted  with  the  raoft  eminent  naturalifts 
pf  liis  time  *,  the  dodlors  Derhara,  Woodward,  Dale,  Lloyd, 
and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.     Among  tlie  great  va- 
riety of  articles  which  form  that  fupcrb  colle£lion,  now  (by  the 
wife  difpofition  of  fir  Hans  and  the  munificence  of  parliament) 
the  Britilh    Mufeum,  fmall   was  the  number    of   thofe  with 
whofe  hiftory  Collinfon  was  not  well  acquainted;    he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  fir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly  \ 
their  inclinations  and  purfuits  in  refpe<^   to  natural  hiftory  be- 
ing the  fame,  a   firm    friendfliip    had  early  been  eftabliflied 
between  them.     Peter  Collinfon  was  eledled  F.  R.  S.  Dec.  12, 
1728-,  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the  moft  diligent  and  ufefuj 
members,  riot  only  in  fupplying  them  with  many  curious  ob- 
fervations  himfelf,  but  in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moft  ex-t 
tenfive  correfpondcnce  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners, 
in  all  countries,  and  on  every  ufeful  fubjccJ.     Befides  his  at- 
tention to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking  hint  that 
pccurrcd  either    in    reading  or  converfation ;    and  from  this 
fource  he  derived  much  information,  as  there  were  very  few 
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men   of  Icirnin^   and    iilgeiliiicjr»   who   were  not  of  his  ac- 
quainunce  at  hoiuc  (  niul  mod  foreigners  of  eminence  in  na- 
tural  hidory,  or  in  arts  and    fcicnccs,  were  recommended  to 
his  notice    and   fricndOiip.     His   diligence   and    oeconomy  of 
time   was  fuch,    that  though    he  never    appeared    to  be  m  a 
hurry,  he  maintained  an  cxtcnfive  corrcfpondencc  with  great 
pun(iluality  ;  acquaintltig  the  learned  and  ingenious   in  dillant 
parts  of  the  globe,  with  the  difcoveries  and  improvements  in 
natural  hidory  in  this  country,  and  receiving  the  like  informa* 
rion  from    the   mod  eminent  perlbns  in   almod  every  other. 
His  correfpondcncc  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden, 
cfq.  of  New- York,  and  the  judly  celebrated   Dr.  Franklin  of 
Philadelphia,  furniHi  indances  of   the  benefit    refuhing  from 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.     The  latter  of  thefe  gentle- 
men communicated  his   firft  eflays  on  eledricity  to   Collinfon, 
in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then  publiflied,  and  have  been 
reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of  the  doctor's  ingenious  difcoveries 
and  improvements.     Perhaps  in   fome  future  period,  the  ac- 
count procured  of  the  management  of  (lieep  in  Spain,  pub- 
liihed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764, 
may  not  be  confidered  among  the  lead  of  the  benefits  accruing 
fiom  his  extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpondence.     His  con- 
verfation,  cheerful  and  ufefuUy  entertaining,  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  defired  by  thofe  who  had  a  relifli  for  natural 
hidory,  or  were   dudious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements  ; 
and  fecured  him  the  intimate  friendfliip  of  fome  of  the   mod 
eminent  pcrfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  didiiiguiflied  by  their 
tade  in  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank  and  dignity. 
He  was  the    fird  who  introduced  the  great  variety  of   trees 
and  dirubs,  which  are  now  the  principal  ornaments  of  every 
garden  j  and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefatigable   indudry,  that; 
fo  many  perfons  of  the  fird  didintlion  are  now  enabled  to  be- 
hold groves  tranfpl anted  from  the  wedern  continent  flouridiing 
fo  luxuriantly  in  their  feveral  domains,  as  if  they  were  already 
become  indigenous  to  Britain.     He  had  fome  corrcfpondents  in 
almod  every  nation  in  Europe;  fome  in  Afia,  and  even  at  Pekin, 
who  all  tranfmitted  to  him  the  mod  valuable  feeds  they  could 
CoIle£l,  in  return  for   the  treafures  of  America.     The  great 
Linnxus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendftiip   with   Mr.  Collinfon,  which   was  reciprocally 
increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and  continued  to  the 
lad.     Befides  his  attachment  to  natural  hidory,  he  was  very 
Converfant  in  the  antiouities  of  our  own  country,  having  been 
elected  F.  S.  A.  April  7,    1737;  and  he  fupplied  them  often 
with  many  curious  articles  of  intelligence,  and    obfervationi 
refpe£ling   both  our  own    and    other   countries.     His  pcrfon 
yras  rather  diort  than  tall  ^  he  had  a  pleating  and  focial  afpe(£l ; 
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of  a  temper  open  and  communicative,  capable  of  feeling  for 
diftrefs,  aiul  ready  to  relieve  and  fympathize.  Excepting  feme 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed,  in  general,  perfecl  health, 
and  great  equality  of  fpirits,  and  had  arrived  at  his  75th  year; 
when,  being  on  a  vifit  to  lord  Pctre,  for  whom  he  had  a  fingu- 
Jar  regard,  he  was  feized  with  a  total  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
which,  baHling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it,  proved  fatal  Aug.  1 1, 
1-768.  Mr.  CoUinlon  left  behind  him  many  materials  for  the 
improvement  of  natural  hiftory ;  and  the  prefent  refined  tafte 
of  horticulture  may  in  fome  refpedls  be  attributed  to  his  in- 
duftry  and  abilities.  The  late  lord  Petre,  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  others  of  the  firlt  rank  in  life  and  letters,  wer? 
his  friends,  and  he  was  continually  urging  them  to  profecutc 
the  mod  liberal  improvements. 

COLLIUS  (Francois),  a  doctor  of  the  ambrofian  college  at 
Milan,  and  great  pcnitencier  of  that  diocefe,  died  in  1640,  at 
a  very  advanced  age  ;  made  himfelf  famous  by  a  treatife  Dc 
animabus  Paganorum,  publlflicd  in  two  volumes  4to  at  Milan, 
in  1622  and  1623.  He  here  examines  into  the  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  of  feveral  illuftrious  pagans.  He  hazards  bold 
and  ingenious  conjectures  on  matters  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  intelledt.  He  faves  the  regyptian  midwives,  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  He  does  not  defpair  of  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  (even  fages  of  Greece,  nor  of  that  of  Socrates  ; 
but  damns,  without  mercy,  Pythagoras,  Ariftotle,  and  feveral 
others  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  they  knew  the  true  God. 
This  work,  properly  fpeaking,  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  vehicle  for  the  difplay  of  the  author's  erudition,  of  which  it 
doubtlefs  contains  a  great  deal.  It  is  moreover  well  written, 
curious,  and  rare.  He  alfo  wrote  Conclufiones  theologicie, 
1609,  4to.  and  a  treatife  De  fanguine  Chrilti,  full  of  profound 
difquifition,  and  citations  innumerable.  It  appeared  at  Milan, 
1617,  4to. 

COLMAN  (George),  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Colman,  efq. 
britifti  refidcnt  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  at 
Pifa,  whofe  wife  was  a  filler  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  Mr, 
George  Colman  was  bom  at  Florence  about  the  year  17335 
and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in  Weftminller  fchool,  where  he 
foon  diltinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments, 
and  the  dawning  fplcndoui  of  his  talents  In  1758  he  re- 
moved to  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  During  his  progrefs  at  Wellminfter,  and 
while  at  college,  he  formed  thofe  literary  connections  with 
whom  he  remained  in  fricndlhip  till  they  feverally  dropped  ofF 
the  ftage  of  life.  Lloyd,  Churchill,  honnel  Thornton,  and 
other  celebrated  wits  of  a  former  day,  were  among  the  intimate 
alFociatcs  of  Mr.  Cohnan,  and  gave  a  luftrc  to  his  name,  by 
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Rotlcin?  him  in  fomc  of  their  compofitions.  Even  fo  early  as 
the  publication  of  the  Rofciad,  Churchill  propofcd  Mr.  Colman 
as  a  proper  judge  to  decide  on  the  prctcnfions  of  the  fcvcral 
candidates  for  the  chair  of  Rofcius ;  and  only  complains  that 
he  may  be  thought  too  juvenile  for  fo  important  an  award. 
Speaking  of  the  propofcd  judges,  who  were  fupported  by  the 
fuffirages  of  the  public,  he  fays  : 

For  Colman  many  ;  but  the  pcevlfh  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  foi:nd  out  that  he  was  young, 

It  was  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford  that  he  engaged  with 
his  friend  Bonnel  Thornton,  in  publifliing  the  Connoifleur,  a 
periodical  paper,  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  con- 
tinued from  January  31,  1754,  to  September  30,  1756.  When 
the  age  of  the  writers  of  this  entertaining  mifcellany  is  con- 
fidered,  the  wit  and  humour,  the  fpirit,  the  good  fenfe,  and 
ihrewd  obfervations  on  life  and  manners,  with  which  it  abounds, 
will  excite  fome  degree  of  wonder,  but  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
evidently  point  out  the  extraordinary  talents  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  more  fully  difplayed  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and  the 
Clandeftlne  Marriage. 

When  he  came  to  London,  the  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  or  his  choice,  but  probably  the  former,  induced  him 
to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  profeflion,  and  he  was  received 
with  great  kindnefs  by  lord  Bath,  who  feemed  to  mark  him  for 
the  objecl  of  his  patronage :  a  circumftance  that  gave  rife  to 
the  fufpicion  that  his  lordlhip  had  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
young  Colman.  He  was  entered  of  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  in  due  feafon  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  there  a 
very  (hort  time,  though,  from  the  frequency  of  his  attendance 
on  the  courts,  we  mull  conclude  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
encouragement  that  he  abandoned  the  profelhon.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  he  felt  more  pleafure  in  attending  to  the 
mufe  than  to  briefs  and  reports ;  and  it  will  therefore  excite 
no  furprife,  that  he  took  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  relinquifli- 
ing  purfuits  not  congenial  to  his  tafle.  Apollo  and  Littleton, 
fays  Wycherley,  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain.  At  this  period 
Lloyd  addrefled  to  him  a  very  pleafant  poem  on  the  importance 
of  his  profeflion,  and  the  feducements  to  which  he  was  liable, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  fillers  of  Helicon.  His 
firft  poetical  performance  is  a  copy  of  verfes  addrefled  to  his 
coufin  lord  Pulteney,  written  in  the  year  1747,  while  he  was 
yet  at  Weftminfler,  and  fince  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  a 
work  publiflied  by  his  unfortunate  friend  Robert  Lloyd  ;  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  wrote  the  bed  parodies  of  modern 
times,  the  odes  to  Oblivion  and  Obfcurity.  In  the  year  1760, 
his    firft    dramatic  piece,  Polly  Honeycomb,   was   aded    at 
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Prory^lanc,  with  great  fuccefs.  For  fcTcra!  years  before,  the 
comic  mufe  fccmed  to  have  abandoned  the  ftage.  No  comedy 
had  been  produced  at  either  theatre  fince  the  year  1751,  when 
Illoore's  Gil  Bias  was  with  difficulty  performed  nine  nights. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761,  three  different 
'authors  were  candidates  for  public  favour  in  the  fame  walk, 
almoil  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  exhibited 
the  Way  to  keep  him  ;  Mr.  Macklin,  the  Married  Liber- 
tine;  and  Mr.  Colman,  the  Jealous  Wife.  The  former  and 
latter  of  thefe  were  mod  fuccefsful,  and  the  latter  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  Indeed,  when  the  excellent  performance  of 
MefTrs.  Garrick,  Yates,  O'Brien,  King,  Palmer,  Moody,  with 
Mrs,  Pritchard,  Clive,  and  Mifs  Pritchard  are  recollected,  it 
•would  have  fliewn  a  remarkahle  want  of  talle  in  the  town,  not 
to  have  followed,  as  they  did,  this  admirable  piece,  with  the 
*greatefl  eagernefs  and  perfeverance. 

In  July  1 764,  lord  Bath  died,  and  left  Mr.  Colman  a  very  com- 
fortable annuity,  though  far  lefsthan  had  been  expefted,  owing, 
it  was  faid,  to  fome  little  difference  that  had  arifen  between 
them  juft  before  the  death  of  that  nobleman  :  however,  he  now 
found  himfelf  in  circumflances  fully  fulficient  to  enable  him 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  The  firfl  publication  which 
he  produced,  after  this  event,  was  a  tranflation  of  the  come- 
dies of  Terence,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  refcued  that 
author  from  the  hands  of  his  former  tadelefs  and  ignorant 
tranllators. 

The  fuccefTor  of  lord  Bath,  general  Pulteney,  died  in  1767  ; 
and  Mr.  Colman  found  himfelf  alfo  remembered  in  his  will  by 
a  fecond  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  for- 
tune. He  feems  however  to  have  felt  no  charms  in  an  idle 
life;  as,  about  the  year  1768,  Mr.  Beard,  being  incapable  of 
bearing  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  a  theatrical  life,  and  wifhing 
to  retire  from  the  management  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  dif- 
pofed  of  his  property  in  that  houfe  to  MeflVs.  Colman,  Harris, 
Powell,  and  Rutherford.  1  hefe  gentlemen  carried  on  the  ma- 
nagement conjointly ;  but,  in  a  fhort  time,  Mr.  Colman  appear- 
ing to  afpire  to  a  greater  authority  than  the  other  patentees, 
excepting  Mr.  Powell,  were  difpofed  to  grant,  Mr.  Colman, 
after  a  fevere  literary  contefl,  which  was  publifhed,  fold  his 
fhare,  and  retired-  Soon  after,  Mr.  Foote,  then  proprietor  of 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  having  been  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  ftage,  difpofed  of  his  theatre  to  Mr.  Colman  for  a  hand- 
fomc  annuity,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  On  his  death) 
Mr.  Colman  obtained  the  liccnfe  -,  and,  from  that  period, 
conducted  the  theatre  with  great  judgment  and  afliduity,  occa« 
fionally  fupplying  many  dramas  from  his  own  fancy,  as  well  as 
fnany  pleufant  trunllations  from  tlie  french.     To  fagacity  in 
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^ffcofeting  the  talents  of  hU  pcrformc*  ,  ...  joinctl  the  inclina- 
lion  aiul  ability  to  ilifplay  ihem  with  every  advantage.  To 
himMi    :'  '^    : .  t'arrcn,  Mrs.  Banuiitcr,  Mifs  George^ 

Mrs.  ^^  t'   meafure  Mr.  Edwin   (whofo  comic 

po\\  Ic  fcafon  under  Mr.   Footc's 

nu'    .^  .  ,  owed  their  introdu£lIon  to 

a  Ix)ndon  audience  j  and  the  great  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Falmer,  Mr.  Parfons,  &c.  bore  witnci's  to  the  judgment 
and  induftry  of  their  dire<l:^or. 

While  Mr.  Colman  was  thus  (hewing  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  he  did  not  entirely  negle£l  his  claflical  lludies.  He 
gave  the  public  a  new  tranflation  of  Horace's  art  of  poetry, 
accompanied  with  a  commentary,  in  which  he  produced  a  new 
fyllem  to  explain  that  very  dillicult  poem.  In  oppofition  to  Dr. 
Hund,  he  fuppofes,  "  that  one  of  the  Tons  of  Pifo,  undoubtedly 
the  elder,  had  either  written  or  meditated  a  poetical  work, 
moll  probably  a  tragedy ;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  family,  communicated  his  piece,  or  intention  to  Horace  j 
but  Horace,  either  difapproving  of  the  work,  or  doubting  of 
the  poetical  faculties  of  the  elder  Pifo,  or  both,  wifhed  to 
dilTuade  him  from  all  thoughts  of  publication.  With  thig 
view  he  formed  the  defign  of  writing  this  epiftle,  addrefling 
it  with  a  courtlinefs  and  delicacy  perfeilly  agreeable  to  his  ac- 
knowledged characSler,  indiiFerently  to  the  whole  family,  the 
father  and  his  /wo  fons  :  Epiftola  ad  Pifoncs  de  arte  pocrica/' 
This  hypothecs  is  fupported  with  much  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  modefty ;  and  if  not  fully  eftablilhed,  is  at  leail  as  well  en- 
titled to  applaufe  as  that  adopted  by  the  bifhop  of  Worccfter. 
On  the  publication  of  the  Horace,  the  bifhop  laid  to  Dr.  Dou- 
glas :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him  for 
the  handfome  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  me,  and  tell  liira, 
that  /  t^wi  ht  is  right'* 

Some  time  about  the  year  1790  Mr.  Colman  had  a  ftroke  of 
the  palfy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  one  fide 
of  his  body  5  and  in  a  (hort  time  afterwards  he  gave  evident 
(jgns  of  mental  derangement ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
was  placed  under  proper  management  at  Haddington,  and  the 
condu<£l  of  the  theatre  was  veiled  in  his  fon.  He  died  the  14th 
of  Auguft  I7f^«  Mr.  Colman,  as  a  fcholar,  holds  a  very  re- 
fpe£lable  rank  \%  may  be  feen  by  his  tranflations  of  Horace's 
jirt  of  poetry,  nd  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  •,  and  his  man- 
ners were  as  pleafing  as  his  talents  were  refpedable  [a]. 

COLOM- 

fA^  The  foMvwioj  \s  a  lift  Ckf  the  fe-  Honeycomb,  1760.    i.Thc  jealous  Wife, 

vcral  %r9rks  for  whirh  the  briiiflydrama  i<  1761.       j.    The    Muficai    Lady,    176s, 

indebted  to  Mr.  C-^lman,  wiih  the  datri  4.  I'hilafter  altered,  1763.    5.  The  ]>coc9 

wbeu  they r^ft^ivcTj app«4rcd  ;   i.PwlIy  it  ia  him,   1763,       6.  A    Miirumm«rr 
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COLOMBIERE  (Claude  de  la),  a  famous  jefiilt,  born  at 
St.  Symphoricn,  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  acquired  great  re- 
putation in  the  company  by  his  extraordinary  talents  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  preacher  for  two  years  at  the  court  of  James  II. 
of  England,  who  liitened  to  his  fermons  with  great  plcafure^ 
and,  as  it  is  faid  by  the  romaniRs,  with  edification  j  but,  falling 
under  the  fufpicion,  though  not  convicted,  of  being  concerned 
in  a  confpiracy,  he  was  baniflied  England,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  Parai,  in  the  Charolois,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  41^ 
the  15th  of  February  1682.  It  was  he  who,  in  conjunction 
-with  Marie  Alacoque,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  heart  of  Jefus,  and  compofed  an  office  for  the 
occafion.  The  firil  inventor  of  this  rite,  however,  was  Thom.is 
Goodwin,  prefidcnt  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  [b],  an  ai- 
minian,  who  excited  great  notice  in  Kngland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  by  his  afcetical  and  theological  writings.  His 
book  intituled  Cor  Chrifti  in  coelis  erga  peccatores  in  terris, 
printed  in  the  year  1649,  comprifes  the  whole  fyftem  of  this  de- 
votion *,  and  was  intended  to  promote  the  fpread  of  it  in  Eng- 
land. The  jefuit  La  Colombiere,  who  was  fent  to  London  as 
confeflbr  and  preacher  to  the  duchcfs  of  York,  afterwards 
queen,  found  there  a  numerous  feet,  who,  after  Goodwin's  ex- 
ample, paid  adoration  to  the  fleflily  heart  of  Jefus,  as  the 
fymbolical  image  of  divine  love.  He  was  alloniflied  at  the  no- 
velty of  fo  ravifliing  a  devotion,  which  had  fo  long  efcaped 
the  fertile  invention  of  liis  fraternity  j  and  carried  it  in  a  kind 
of  triumph,  as  formerly  Caefar  Caligula  did  his  fpolia  dceani, 
back  with  him  to  France  ;  there  to  plant  it  in  a  more  happy 
foil,  where,  under  the  influence  of  heavenly  vifions  and  miracles^ 
it  ftruck  deep  root,  and,  by  a  lecion  of  apoftlcs,  was  propagated 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At  Farai-  le-monial, 
in  the  province  of  Burgognc,  in  the  convent  of  the  vifitation, 
there  lived  at  that  time  a  nun  of  the  name  of  Marie  Alacoque, 
•who,  in  her  heavenly  vifions,  had  frequently  the  happinefs  of  con- 
verfing  familiarly  with  Chrift.  The  fame  of  her  fanctity  was 
fpreatl  throughout  all  France.  Even  the  renoM'ncd  defender  of 
the  bull  Unigeiiitus,  John  Jofeph  Languet,  afterwards  archbifhop 

Night's    Dream,,  altered,    1763.      7.  A  lude,    1776.     ai.  New   Brooms,    177*. 

Fairy  Tale,  17^)4.     8.  The   Clandeftine  22.  The  Spaniih  Barber,  1777.     23.  The 

Marriage,    17C6.    9.  The   Engliih   Mer-  Female   Chevalier,  altered,    1778.     24. 

chant,  1767.  10.  King  Lear  altered,  176S.  Bonduca,  aliered,  17/8.  25.  The  Suicide, 

II.  The  Oxonian   in  Town,    1769.     12.  1778.      26.  The  Separate  Maintenance, 

Man  and  Wife,  176').     13.  The  Portrait,  ly^q.     27.  The  Mauagcr  in  Diftrefs,  a 

1770.       14.   The  Fairy   Prince,    1771.  prelude^  1780. 

Ij.Comus  altered,  1772.     16.  Achilles  [bJ   Under  Cromwell,  with  whom  this 

in  petticoats,   altered,   I774>      17.  The  fanatic    was    in    high    favour.      Under 

Man  of  Bufmefs,  1774.     18.  Epicene,  or  Charles  II.   he  was  turned  out  of  that 

the  Silent   Woman,  altered,  1776.     19.  place. 

The  Spleen,  1776.    20.  Occafional  pre-  / 
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of  Sens,  who  vouchfafcd  to  favour  the  celebrated  BoflTuet  with 
his  cilccm,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  holy  fanatic,  and 
^  '  ■  '  vl  t  very  circumibiiuial  account  of  her  life,  1 729,  410. 
tlon  of  which,  in  iialian,  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice 
uiui  Rome.  It  is  furprifing  how  any  man  of  fcnfc  could  put 
logcilRT,  and  commit  to  writing,  fuch  a  farrago  of  fiUy,  ri- 
diculous llutf,  even  for  his  contemporaries,  not  to  fay  for  po* 
(lerity.  But  he  was  a  great  lUckler  for  tlie  jcfuits,  who  were 
uling  ^hcfe  pious  mummeries  of  the  nun  for  promoting  their 
own  intercfts.  In  a  vifion  the  fon  of  God  demanded  her  heart. 
She  offered  it  to  him  :  he  took  it  vifibly  out  of  her  bread,  in- 
clofed  it  in  his  own,  and  then  gave  it  her  back,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  love,  with  thefc  words :  "  Henceforth  thou  flialt  be  the  be- 
loved of  my  heart"  In  another  vifion  Chrill  fliewtd  her  the 
fouls  in  purgatory ;  among  whom  flic  faw  fome  wlio  had  no 
other  token  of  predeftination  upon  them,  than  that  in  all  their 
lives  tliey  had  never  hated  God.  With  fuch  farces,  whereia 
the  jefuits  often  peep  from  behind  the  fcenes,  the  book  of  the 
vifions  of  this  nun  is  filled.  The  jefuits  made  choice  of  this  ex- 
cellent inftrument  for  nurfing  the  glorious  fcions  which 
father  la  Colombierc,  for  tlie  falvation  of  the  world,  had 
brought  with  him  out  of  England.  In  the  year  1674  flic 
mounted  the  ftage  with  this  facred  farce.  Her  divine  bride- 
groom appeared  to  her,  fliewed  her  his  fond  afFc6lionate  hearty 
and  told  her  that  he  was  determined,  in  thefe  laft  days,  to 
pour  t)ut  all  tlie  treafures  and  abundance  of  his  love  on  thofe 
faithful  fouls  who  would  devote  themfelves  to  an  cfpecial  adora- 
tion of  his  heart ;  and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  father  la 
Colombiere,  his  fervant,  that  he  fliould  inftitute  a  yearly  feftival 
to  his  heart,  propagate  this  devotion  with  all  his  might,  and 
announce  to  fuch  as  fliould  dedicate  themfelves  to  it,  the  affur- 
ance  of  their  predeftination  to  eternal  life.  The  jefuits  imme- 
diately and  zealoufly  complied  with  the  celeftial  mandate. 
ITiere  appeared  at  once  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  languages,  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  publications,  manuals, 
copper-plates,  and  medals,  with  hearts  decorated  with  crowns 
of  tliorns,  with  lambent  flames,  tranfpiercing  fwords,  or  other 
fymbolical  imprefles.  They  diilributed  fcapularics  tobe  worn 
day  and  night  upon  the  bread,  and  tickets  to  be  fwallowed  for 
driving  out  fevers.  In  all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  who 
had  not  a  prefent  from  the  jefuits  of  a  heart  cut  out  of  red 
cloth,  to  be  worn  next  the  Ikin.  In  every  catholic  city  and 
town,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fraternities  were  ere£led, 
paflion-maffes  and  nine-day  devotions  were  indituted  to  the 
honour  of  the  heart  of  Jefus ;  and  panegyrical  fermons  de- 
livered, exhorting  the  faithful  to  augment  thfeir  zeal.  The 
profelytes  mud  vow,  before  the  holy  facriimcnt  of  the  altar,  an 
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eternal  fKlellty  to  the  heart  of  Jefus ;  and  every  foul  was 
made  rcfponCible  for  the  increafe  and  growth  of  this  new  de- 
votion ;  nay,  the  difplay  of  a  burning  zeal  for  making  profclytcs 
was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  charadleriftic  of  the  true  wor- 
fliippcr  of  the  heart  [c].  This  devotion  was  reprcfented 
in  their  fcrmons  and  writings,  as  a  neceflary  means  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  bhfsful  hereafter :  it  was  no  wonUer,  then, 
that  the  partifans  of  this  devotion  were  in  a  fliort  time  as 
numerous  in  ail  catholic  chriftendom  as  the  fands  of  the 
fea.  The  biOiops  approved  and  confirmed  the  brotherhoods, 
»nd  confecrated  churches,  altars,  and  chapels,  ere£led  to 
the  promotion  of  this  enthufialm.  Kings  and  queens  pre- 
ferred petitions  to  the  papal  throne,  that  a  proper  olfice 
might  be  appointed  in  the,  breviary  and  choir,  and  a  pecu- 
liar mafs  for  the  folemnization  of  the  aimivcrfary  ;  and 
even  at  Rome  fraternities  arofe  and  flouriftied  that  devoted 
thcmfelvcfi  to  the  worfliip  of  the  heart  of  Jcfus.  In  rccom- 
maidation  of  it  the  jefuits  were  not  wanting  either  in  prophe- 
cies or  miracles ;  among  the  foremoll  of  whom  was  la  Colom- 
bicre,  who  had  an  excellent  talle  in  his  compofitions,  and  a  no- 
ble jdclivery  in  the  pulpit.  His  malterly  eloquence  difplays  it- 
fclf  even  along  the  extreme  fmiplicity  of  his  ftyle,  as  we  ard 
told  by  die  abbe  Trublet,  fpeaking  of  his  fermons,  publifhed  at 
Lyons  1757,  in  6  volumes  izmo.  He^had  an  impetuous  and 
lively  imagination,  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  appears  through 
all  nis  diicourfes  :  it  is  the  undion  of  pere  Chcminaij^,  only 
more  ardent  and  glowing.  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  love  of 
God  he  feems  infpired.  All  his  fermons  breathe  the  mod 
gentle,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fervent  piety :  he  has 
been  equalled  by  few  in  the  art  of  affcdting  his  hearers,  and 
no  cnthufialt  ever  fell  lefs  into  the  familiar.  The  celebrated 
Patru,  his  friend,  fpeaks  of  him  as  the  belt  ikilled  of  Iiis  time  in 
the  refinements  and  niceties  of  the  french  language.  There 
are  likevvife  by  him.  Moral  reflections,  and  Spiritual  letters. 

COLOM1E8,  or  COLOMIvSlUS  (Paul),  a  learned  french 
protetbnt,  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1638;  and  educated  , with 
tgreat  care  by  his  father,  who  was  a  phyfieian.  After  having 
travcrfcd  France  and  Holland,  he  withdrew  to  Kngland,  at 
the  follicitation  of  Ifaac  Voflius,  ihcn  canon  of  Windfor ;  and 
died  at  London  in  169Z.  '1  he  republic  of  letters  owes  man^ 
ufeful  works  to  him,  as,  i.  Gallia  Orientalis,  reprinted  aC 
Hamburg,  1709,  in  ^to,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Fabri- 
cius ;  and  containing  an  account  of  fuch  French  as  were 
learned  in  the  oriental  languages.     2.  Hifpania  &  Italia  Oricn- 

[c]  For  more  on  ihi»  fubje^  the  readtr  x  volt. ffvo.  Debrett,  1795,  from  whence 
i«  («(«f  (ca  kf  **  Vaiictici  of  Liiccaiutt/'    (hii  Kcgiiat  u  iuirily  ukeo. 
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t.tii^.     lii  ilic  i.ii..c    u.i)-.     ^.  Dibltothcque  Cholfic ;   iv^^.tiuU 
at  Paris,  1731*  with  notes  oi  M.  dc  \a  Monnoyc.     This  is  an 

•  11.     4.  Thcologorum  Prcfby- 

iiis  attachment  to  rpifcopacy  ; 

'  pjcccs  by  Juricu  (wlio  ha^l   yet  not 

,  irtiality)  in  a  book  intituled,  Dc  Tcfprit 

d'Arnaiild.     5.  Dcs  opulcules  critiques  &  hiftoriques,  collected 

and  publiflicd  in  1709  by  Fabricius.     6.   Ai.i.nr.s  i,;a,., ;,  .,(.g^ 

&c.    .7.  La  vie  du  pere  Sirmond,  &c 

COI-ONNA  (Fabio),  was  born  at  Nnpic.  in  1507,  to  Jerome, 
the  natural  fon  of  the  cardinal  l^ompeio  L'olonna.  He  devoted 
n  his  youth  to  the  pnrluit  of  natural  hillory,  and 
to  that  of  plants.  He  lludicd  them  in  the  writings 
of  the  anticnts  ;  and,  by  his  indefatigable  application,  brought 
to  light,  from  under  the  errata  with  which  the  miuiurcri[)t8 
abounded,  what  would  have  remained  hid  from  every  other 
'  .  '  penetrating,  Icfs  unremittingly  laborious.  The 
,  mathematics,  drawing,  painting,  optics,  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  filled  up  the  moments  which  he  did  not 
beflow  on  botany.  The  works  he  publiflied  in  the  laib  men- 
tioned department  were  confidered  as  mafterpieces  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  labours  of  the  latter  -botanifts.  We  are 
imkbted  to  him  for,  i.  Plantarum  aliquot  ac  pifcium  hiiloria, 
1592,  4to,  accompanied  with  copper-pl.ites,  as  fome  fay  by  tlie 
author  himfclf,  executed  with  much  exaclinefs.  1  he  method 
he  follows  was  highly  applauded.  There  is  an  edition  of  Milan, 
1744,  4to,  not  fo  valuable  as  the  former.  2.  Minus  cognitarum 
rariorumque  Itirpium  defcriptio;  itemque  de  aquatilibus,  aliifque 
nonnullis  animalibus  libellus,  Rome,  1616,  2  parts  in  4to. 
This  work,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fequel  to  the  forego- 
ing, was  received  with  equal  applaufe.  The  author,  in  defcrib- 
ing  feveral  fingular  plants,  compares  them  with  the  fame 
plants,  as  they  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  antients  and  the  mo- 
derns. This  comparifon  affords  him  frequently  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  a  judicious  critique  in  oppofition  to  Matthiolo, 
Diofcorides,  Theophraflus,  Piiny,  &c.  The  author  publifhcd 
a  fecond  part,  at  the  foliicitation  of  the  duke  of  Aqua-Sp^rta, 
w^ho  had  been  much  pleafed  with  the  former.  The  impreflion 
was  entruftcd  to  the  printer  of  the  academy  of  the  Lyncxi,  a 
fociety  of  literati,  formed  by  that  duke,  and  principally  cm- 
ployed  in  the  rtudy  of  natural  hiilory.  This  fociety,  which 
fubfilled  only  till  1630,  that  is,  till  the  death  of  its  iiluftrious 
patron,  was  the  model  on  which  all  the  others  in  Europe  were 
formed.  Galileo,  Porta,  Achillini,  and  Colonna,  were  fome<of 
its  ornaments.  3.  A  diifertation  on  the  Gloilbpetrsc,  in  latin, 
to  be  found  with  a  work  of  Augulline  Scilla,  on  marine  fub- 
ftances,  Rome,  1647,  4^0*  4*  Wc  was  concerned  in  the  amcrican 
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plants  of  Hernandez,  Rotne,  1651,  fol.  fip.  5.  A  dinertatiort 
on  the  I  orpiira,  in  latin ;  a  piece  much  eitecmcd,  but  become 
fcarce,  was  reprinted  at  Kiel,  J 675,  410,  with  notes  by  Daniel 
Major,  a  german  phyfician.     The  firfl:  edition  rsof  1616*  410. 

COLONNA  {Francisco  Maria  Pompeio),  an  able  philofo- 
pher,  left  feveral  curious  works,  of  which  the  principal  is, 
The  natural  hiflory  of  the  Univcrfe,  1734,  4  vols.  i2mo.  He 
periftied  in  a  fire  which  burnt  the  houfe  he  lived  in  at  Paris, 
in  1726. 

COLRANE  (Henry  Harf,  lord  baron  of),  defcended  from 
John,  younger  brother  to  fir  Nicholas  Hare,  baronet,  mafler  of 
the  rolls,  and  privy-counfcllor  to  Henry  VIII.  (both  fons  to 
Nicholas  Harp  of  Homersfield  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the 
elder  branch  being  feated  at  Stow  Bardolph  in  Norfolk)  was 
born  at  Blechinglcy,  in  Surry,  May  10,  1693  j  educated  at 
Enfield,  under  Dr.  TJvedale,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  edu- 
cating, among  many  other  eminent  men,  the  late  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  fir  Jeremy  Sambrooke,  Biirt.  After  tlie  death  of 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  lord  Colrane,  in  1708,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  title,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus 
Chrilti  college  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Rogers,  who 
afterwards  married  Lydia,  one  of  his  lordfliip's  fillers  [d]. 
A  lyric  poem  by  lord  Colrane  appeared  in  the  "  Academiae 
Oxonienfis  Comitia  Philulogica,  1713,"  and  in  the  "  Mufa: 
Anglicanse,"  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  under  the  title  of  Mufarum  oblatio 
ad  reginam."  Dr.  r>afil  Kennet,  who  fucceeded  Dr.  Turner  in 
the  prefidency  of  that  focicty,  infcribed  to  his  lordfhip  an 
epiftolary  poem  on  his  predcceflbr's  death.  He  was  a  great 
proficient  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  greek  ;  and 
eminently  verfed  in  hillory,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  He 
was  grand  mafler  of  the  focicty  of  free-ma  fons,  and  had  made 
the  tour  of  Italy  three  timqs ;  the  fecond  time  with  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  about  1 723,  in  which  he  ma  le  a  noble  collcclioii' 
of  prints  and  drawings  of  all  the  antiquities,  buildings,  and 
pi(flure8  in  Italy ;  given  after  his  deceafe  to  Corpus  Chrilli 
college.  The  clteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  literati  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  Republica  l^iteraria  di  Arcadia, 
and  the  particular  intimacy  of  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei ;  who 
afterwards  vifited  him  at  his  antient  manor  and  feat  at  Totten- 
ham in  Middlcfcx.  His  lordihip  died  at  Kath,  Aug.  4,  1749; 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Tottenham,  built,  with 
the  vcilry,  by  his  grandfather.     His  very  valuable  colle^ion  of 

[aJ    Sec   the    account  of  Dr.   Rogers  who  died  a  fingle  man,  and  gave  ao.co  1. 

pretixed    to  hii    XIX    Sermons,    p>  73>  to  the  ufe  of  poor  clergymeu's  widows  — 

61. —  In  the  iutiodui^ioa  to  the  Arch«o-  Another  of  lord  Coliauc's  Mors  was  m*r« 

togii,  it  it  fjid  hy  miftake  thjt  this  lady  riej  to  Mr.  Knight. 
w«i  man  ied  to  Dr.  I'urner,  the  prclident, 
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pHnts  relative  to  cn^lifh  antiquities,  wltli  a  portrait  of  him 
when  a  young  man  oy  Richardfon,  were  obtained  after  his 
death  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker  for  the  focicty  of  antiquaries. 
His  books  were  fold  to  T.  Olborne,  who  detained  fome  of  the 
family  papers,  which  were  with  difficulty  recovered  from  him. 
The  pictures,  br0n7.cs,  marble  tables,  urns,  vafes,  and  other 
antiquities,  were  fold  by  au£lion,  March  13  and  14,  1754,  for 
904I.  13s.  6d.  The  coins,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  difpofed  of 
privately.  His  natural  and  only  daughter,  Henrietta  Rofa  Pc- 
regrina,  born  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  naturalized,  y/as  married 
in  1 764  to  James  Townfend,  efq.  alderman  of  Bifliopfgatc  ward^ 
who  in  her  right  enjoyed  the  extenfive  manor  of  Tottenham, 
and  repaired  the  family  feat,  commonly  called  Bruce-caftle  from 
having  antiently  belonged  to  the  Bruces  earls  of  Huntingdon, 
which  had  been  conGderably  modernized  in  the  clofc  of  the  laft 
century. 

COLSTON  (Edward),  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for  his 
bcnefaftions  and  charities,  was  the  elded  fon  of  William  Col- 
fton,  efq.  an  eminent  fpanifh  merchant  in  Briftol,  and  born  in 
that  city  Nor.  2,  1636.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  re- 
fided  fbme  time  in  Spain  ;  as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of 
whom  were  inhumanly  murdered  there  by  aifaflins.  He  in- 
herited a  handfome  fortune  from  his  parents,  which  received 
continual  additions  from  the  fortunes  of  his  brethren;  all  of 
whom,  though  numerous,  ne  furvived.  This  family  fubftance 
he  increafed  immenfely  by  trade ;  and  having,  as  we  would 
willingly  hope,  no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of 
it  in  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence.  In  1691  he  built  upon 
his  own  ground,  at  the  charge  of  about  2500I.  St.  MichaelV 
hill  alms-houfes  In  Briftol  j  and  endowed  them  with  lands, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  282I.  3s.  4d.  The  fame  year 
he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple-gate  in  that  city,  to 
ihe  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of* 
fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  24I.  In 
1696  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple-ftreet  in  the 
fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool  and  dwelling- 
houfe  for  a  mafter,  to  inftruft  40  boys,  who  are  alfo  to  be 
clothed,  inllrufted  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  church-cate- 
chifm.  The  eflate  given  for  this  charity  amounts  to  Sol. 
yearly,  clear  of  all  charges.  In  1702  he  gave  500I.  towards 
rebuilding  queen  Elizabeth's  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in 
Briftol ;  and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there, 
appropriated  an  eftate  of  60I.  a  year,  clear  of  charges,  befides 
I cl.  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices.  In  1708  he  fettled 
his  great  benefa<flion  of  tjie  hofpital  of  St.  Auguftin  in  Briftol, 
cbnCfting  of  a  mafter,  two  ufhers,  and  100  boys  j  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  boys,  he  pave  an  eftate  of  138I.  158.  6Jd. 
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a  year.  The  charge  of  firfl:  fetting  up  this  hofpltal,  and  mak- 
ing it  convenient  for  the  purpofcj  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to 
about  1  ijoool.  He  cave  alfo  61.  yearly  to  the  miniiler  of  All- 
Saints  in  Briftol,  tor  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and 
Tucfday  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  il.  a  year  to  the 
clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  61.  a  year  for  ever,  for  a  monthly  fermon 
and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate  there ;  and  2ol.  yearly 
for  ever  to  the  clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  14 
fermons  in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubje£ls  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  fubje£ks  are  thefe  :  Ihe  lent  fad  •,  againft  atheifm  and 
infidelity ;  the  catholic  church ;  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  the  powers  of  the  church  ;  baptifm  •,  confirmation  ; 
confelhon  and  abfolution  ;  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
enthufiafm  and  fuperftition  ;  rellitution  •,  frequenting  the  di- 
vine fervice  ;  frequent  communion ;  the  paflion  of  our  blefl'ed 
Saviour.  He  bellowed,  laftly,  upwards  of  2000I.  in  occafional 
charities  and  benefactions  to  churches  and  charity -fchools,  all 
within  the  city  of  Briltol.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  enumerate, 
in  the  fame  general  way,  what  ho  bellowed  elfewhere.  In  the 
firfl  place,  then,  he  gave  6000I.  for  the  augmentation  of  60 
fmall  Hvings,  the  diftribution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this 
manner.  Any  living  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne*s  bounty 
might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifli,  which  did 
receive  this,  (hould  be  obliged  to  raife  lool.  to  be  added  to  the 
lool.  raifed  by  Colfton  :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  grant 
of  this  bounty.  He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in 
London  2000I.  with  which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of  locl. 
a  year,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ;  and  he  left  to  the 
fame,  by  will,  500I.  To  Chrift*s  Hofpital,  at  feveral  times, 
loool.  and  loool.  more  by  will.  To  the  hofpitals  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Bethlehem,  500I.  each.  To  the  workhoufe  without  Bi- 
iliopfgate,  200I.  To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  300I.  He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor 
people  at  Shene  in  Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to 
Mortlake  in  the  fame  county,  where  he  died :  that  is,  he  gave 
45I.  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  12  years  after  his  death,  for 
clothing  and  educating  12  boys  and  12  girls  in  that  place;  and 
alfo  85I.  he  being  fo  many  years  old,  to  85  poor  men  and 
women  there,  to  each  il.  to  be  dillributed  at  the  time  of  his 
deccafe.  He  gave  lool.  per  annum,  to  be  continued  for  12 
Tears  after  his  death,  and  to  be  dillributed  by  the  direction  of 
his  executors  :  cither  to  place  out  every  year  ten  boys  appren- 
tices, or  to  be  given  towards  the  fetting  up  ten  young  tradef- 
men,  to  each  lol.  He  gave  likewife  to  18  charity-fchools  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  1 2 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  5I.  Finally,  lie  gave 
towards  building  a  church  at  Maacheller  in  Lancafliirc  20I. 
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ind  towards  the  bulKling  of  a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Devon- 
ihirc,  50!. 

Ikfides  thcfc  known  And  public  bcnefa£lions,  he  gave  away 
CYCry  year   hirgc  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many  years  to- 
'    r  ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fcrmon  gives  us  to  un- 
lui,  that  thcfe  did  not  fall  much  (hort  of  his  public.     Wc 
Juivc  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader,  **  Go  and  do  thou 
hkewifc ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any,  whofc  fituation  and 
circupfiftances    will  permit  them   to  imitate    Coliton  even  in 
the  mod  dilhnt  degree.     But  if  there  were  ever  (o  many,  wc 
ihould  not  perhaps  be  fo  forward  to  advife  them  to  imitate  him  : 
not  that  we  do  not  think  as  highly  as  poflible  of  a£ls  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  but  then   we   mufl  own  ourfelves  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  charity-fchools  and  edabliniments,  when  once  they 
grow  numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  dc- 
figned  to  remedy;  and  often,  we  fear,  inftead  of  preventing 
indigence  and  mifery,  are    no   fmall   encouragements    to  that 
llothful  and  extravagant  way  of  life  which  leads  diredily  to 
them.     Money  fqnandered  away  in  great  fums,  however  it  may 
evince  the  generofity  of  the   giver,  generally  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  receiver.     Much  delicacy  and  judgment  are 
required  to  difpofe  of  gratuities  fo  as  to  make  the  parties  re- 
lieved the  better  for  them.     Colfton  feems  to  have  poflcfl'ed  no 
fmall  fliare  of  this  judgment ;  for,  among  other  inftances  of  it, 
one  may  be  noted  in  his  not  giving  any  thing  to  common  beg- 
gars.    This  he  never  did  ;  but  he   always  ordered,  that  poor 
houfe-keepers,  fick  and  decayed  perrons,  fliould  be  fought  out  as 
the  fitted  objects  of  his  charity.     We  mud  not  forget  to  ob- 
fervc,  that  though  charity  was  this  gentleman's  fhining  virtue, 
yet  he  poflcfled  other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.     He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  temperance,   meeknefs,   evennefs  of  temper, 
patience,  and   mortification.     He  always  looked  cheerful   and 
pleafant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  remark- 
ably circumfpeft  in  all  his  acfkions.     Some  years  before  his  de- 
ceafe,  he  retired  from  bufmefs,  and  came  and  lived  at  London, 
and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry,  where  he  had  a  country  feat.     Here 
he  died  OGt.  11,  i72i,almoll  85  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Ail- faints,  Brillol,  where  a  monument  is  ere<5ted  to  his  me- 
mory, on  which  are  enumerated  his  public  charities,  mentioned 
in  tliis  article.     His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Har- 
court,  and  printed  at  London  the  fame  year. 

COLUMBUS  (Chrjstofiifr),  a  Genoefe,  and  famous  in 
hiftory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was  born  in  144.2. 
Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  we  are  chieily  obliged  for  this  ac-  . 
count  of  him,  would  fuggell  to  us,  that  he  was  defcended 
from  an  antient  and  oonhderable  family ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  his  father  was  a  woolcombcr,  and  that  he  himfelf 
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was  of  the  fame  trade  too,  till,  by  having  been  at  fca,  be  had  ac- 
quired a  tafte  for  navigation.     In  Iiis  early  years  he  applied  him- 
Iclf  fo  much  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia, 
as  was  neceflary  to  underftand   cofmography  :  and  bccaufe  he 
thought  that  he  fhould  not  even  yet  be  perfect  in  this  art,  un« 
lefshe  was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in  order 
to  defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.     He  had  gained  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the^world,  when  he  refolved  to  lay 
before  the  king  of  Portugal,  under  whofe  government  he  lived, 
a  plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  :  for  he  had  firmly 
pcrfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fome  fay 
he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there  muil 
be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean.     But  the. 
kin;T,  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no  great  encou- 
ra:;ement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  fumifh 
out  (hipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe  perhaps  he  looked  upor^ 
this  proje£l:  as  very  extravagant  and  vifionary.     He  then  applied 
himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fuc- 
cceded  abundantly  better ;   for  though  their  ecciefiaftlcal  coun- 
fcUors,  whom  they  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  his  fchemc, 
oppofcd   it  by  alledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  dif- 
covering  what  fo  many  fkilful  failors,  in   fo  many   thoufand 
years,  had  not  difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St. 
Auflin,  who,  in  his  "  City  of  God,"  had  denied  and  pronounced 
impoflible,  that  there  fliould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or 
any  going  out  of  one  hemifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majcfties 
confcnted  at  laft  to  furnifli  him  with  three  caravels  and  a  proper 
number  of  men.     "With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gomera,  Sept  6, 
1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays,  may  be  accounted   the  firft  day  of 
his  fetting  out    upon  his  voyage  for  the  ocean,  though  he  had 
fet  out  from  Granada  the  1 2th  of  May  preceding.     He  failed 
weftward  till  0£l.    12,  when   he  difcovered   the  iflands,   and 
landed  at  the  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  weie  ailoniOied  at  the  fight  of  the  fhips,  be- 
lievinc^  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  impatient 
to  know  what  they  were  -,  nor  were  the  Eliropeans  lefs  hafty 
to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon  fatisfied  by 
their  going  on  fliore,  and  taking  pofielhon  of  the  ifland  in  the 
ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed  from  this  ifland, 
and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which  were  Cuba  and  Hifpa- 
niola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  acquaint  Ferdinand  with  the 
h.ippy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation;  and  therefore  fet  out  for  Spain, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  so  days,  in  iVlay  1493. 
When  he  had  acquainted  the  council  with  the  means  of  con- 
quering thefe  rich  provinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  in 
quality  of  admiral  of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privi- 
leges 
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It^e^he  wnuW  clcfirc.     The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  pof- 
tt"  c  him  for  arms  a  fca   Argent  and   Azure,  fix 

ill  cr  the  cope  of  Cuftilc  and  Leon,  the  world  as 

oreiky  and  thcl'e  words, 

r  l!.i,  y  por  Leon, 

1  \o  monde  halto  Colon. 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  In- 
dies, M-herc  he  difcovercd  more  iflands,  and  Jamaica  amongfl: 
them ;  made  many  fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But  envy 
now  began  to  work  againlt  him,  and  malicious  flandercrs  were 
taking  the  advantage  of  his  ablcnce,  to  make  imprcfTions  upon 
the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  dilhonour,  by  giving  him  hUc  in- 
formation about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  i'his  obliged  Colum- 
bus to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he  did  March  10,  1496, 
and  arrived  on  the  coalts  of  it  June  8,  after  making  fome  ftay  at 
the  iflands  in  his  road.  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the  firft  difcovery  he 
made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fulfilled 
that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the  chorus  of  his 
Medea,  fpeakis  thus : 

'     Venient  annis 
Sascula  fcris,  qiiibus  ocean  us 
Vincula  rcrum  laxct,  &  ingcns 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhyfquc  novas 
Detcgat  orbes,  nee  fit  terris 
Uhima  Thul<i. 

that  is,  "  Late  poftcrity  (hall  fee  the  time,  when  the  weftern 
ocean  (liall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all  things;*  but  a  vaft  conti- 
nent (hall  appear,  a  new  world  be  difcovered,  nor  (hall  Thule 
be  any  longer  the  remoteft  region  of  ^he  earth." 

Oci.  1500,  he  was,  upon  the  lirength  of  falfe  and  malicious 
informations,  apprehended  and  fent  to  Spain  in  irons ;  but  pre- 
fently  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out,  in  quell  of  more 
new  lands.  After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by  water,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  May  1506.  He  was  bu- 
ried, by  the  king*s  order,  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  at  Se- 
ville; and  had  this  epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  iiis 
renowned  a(Slions  and  difcovery  of  the  Indies : 

A  Cadilla,  ya  Leon 
Nucvo  mundo  dio  Colon. 

I^hat  is, 
Columbus  gave  jCaflile  and 
Leon  a  new  world. 

For  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoveier  of  America,  although 
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It  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius^  who,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in  1497  fome 
additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBUS  (Reai.dus),  an  Italian  anatomical  author,  waa 
a  native  of  Cremona.  He  flourilhed  about  the  year  1544,  and 
was  intimate  with  Vefalius,  whofe  public  Icdurcs  he  had  fre- 
quently an  opportunity  of  hearing.  He  is  charged  by  fome 
with  want  of  gratitude  to  Vefalius,  from  whom  he  is  faid  to 
have  ftolen  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  his  own  works :  but 
others*mai!itain,  that  he  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  parts  than  Ve- 
falius, and  defcribed  them  more  accurately  j  and  it  is  certain- 
that  his  latin  is  very  pure. 

COLUMBUS  (Don  Bartholomew),  brother  of  Chriflo- 
pher,  acquired  a  reputation  by  the  fea-charts  and  the  fpheres, 
which  he  made  in  a  fuperior  manner,  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  had  pafTed  from  Italy  to  Portugal  before  his  bro- 
ther, whofe  tutor  he  had  been  in  cofmography.  Don  Ferdi- 
nand Columbus,  his  nephew,  fays,  that  his  uncle  having  em- 
barked for  London,  was  taken  by  a  corfair,  who  carried  him 
into  an  unknown  country,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  extre- 
mity of  diftrefs,  from  vihich  he  delivered  himfelf  by  making 
charts  for  navigation ;  and,  having  amafl'ed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  he  went  to  England,  prefented  to  the  king  a  map  of 
the  world  in  his  own  method,  explained  to  him  the  plan  his 
brother  had  formed  of  ftriking  much  farther  forward  on  the 
ocean  than  had  ever  yet  been  done  :  that  the  prince  entreated 
him  to  invite  over  Chriftopher,  prcmiiing  to  defray  the  whole 
expence  of  the  expedition  5  but  that  the  latter  could  not  come, 
becaufe  he  had  already  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
crown  of  Caftiie.  Part  of  this  flory,  and  efpecially  the  propo- 
fal  made  to  the  king  of  England,  feems  totally  without  founda- 
tion. However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Bartholomew  had  a 
{hare  in  the  bounty  beftowed  on  Chriftopher  by  the  king  of  Caf- 
tile  •,  and  in  1493  thefe  two  brothers,  and  Diego  Columbus, 
who  was  the  third,  were  ennobled.  Don  Bartliolomew  under- 
went with  Chriftopher  the  fatigues  and  dangers  infeparable 
from  fuch  long  voyages  as  thofc  in  which  they  both  engaged, 
and  built  the  town  of  St.  Domingo.  He  died  in  15 14,  poilelltd 
of  riches  ami  honours. 

COLUMELLA,  a  latin  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
fave  that  he  flourifhed  under  the  reman  emperor  Claudius, 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  42  ;  and  hath  left  us  fome  books  upon 
agriculture,  and  a  "  Treatife  upon  trees."  Thefe  works  are 
curious  and  valuable,  as  well  for  their  matter  as  ftyle-,  for  Co- 
lumella's is  not  very  remote  from  the  latin  of  the  auguilan  age. 
'1  hcv  have  ufually  been  publilhcd  with  the  *<  Scriptorcs  dc  re 
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COLUMNA  (Gut),  a  native  of  MclTina  in  Sici^j',  followed 
blward  1.  into  England)  on  his  return  from  the  holv  land. 
About  the  year  1287  he  compiled  a  chronicle  in  36  books,  and 
wrote  fevcral  hidorii^al  trads  in  relation  to  England.  Colum- 
na*i  moft  curious  work  is,  The  hillory  of  the  ficgc  of  I  roy, 
in  latin,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1477,  ^^^'  **"^  ^t  Straibourg 
14^6,  fol.  Thefe  odiiions  arc  very  fcarce,  as  are  the  italian 
tranflaiions  14S1,  Venice,  in  fol.  Florence  1610,  4to.  but 
the  edition  of  Naples  1655,  4to.  is  not  (o  rare. 

COLUIHUS,  a  greek  poet,  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  lived 
under  tlie  emperor  Anaftafius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  cen- 
tury. There  remains  a  poem  of  his  upon  the  Rape  of  Helen, 
which  was  tran Hated  into  frcnch  by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742, 
with  notes.  Coluthus  lived  when  all  tafte  for  good  poetry 
was  loll  i  and  he  had  not  ftrength  of  genius  enough  to  reft  ore  it. 

COLWIL  (Alexander).  He  was  born  near  St.  Andrew's 
in  Fifelhire,  1620,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  touk  his  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  was  fettled  miniiler 
at  Dyfart.  In  1662  he  complied  with  the  acl  of  uniformity, 
and  wa8  appointed  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Leighton,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Dumblane. 
He  wrote  feveral  controvcrfial  tracls,  moll  of  which  are  now 
forgotten  ;  but  that  which  particularly  recommends  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  is  a  humorous  poem  intituled  **  Scotch 
Hudibras,"  written  in  the  manner  of  Butler.  This  book  gave 
great  oftence  to  the  prelbyterians,  but  dill,  although  little  known 
in  England,  yet  is  now  well  elteemed  in  Scotland.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh,  16-76,  aged  5:8. 

»  COMBEFLS  (Francis),  a  learned  dominican,  was  born  in 
1605 ;  and  dillinguilhed  greatly  by  a  penfion,  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  an  encouragement  to 
publifii  new  editions  of  the  greek  fathers.  He  gave  an  edition  of, 
I.  Amphilocus,  Methodius,  Andreas  Cretenfis,  and  other  fmall 
works  of  the  greek  fathers.  2.  An  addition  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  greek  and  latin,  in  3  vols,  folio.  He  publiihed  alfo,  3. 
The  five  greek  hiliorians  after  Theophanes,  by  way  of  fupple- 
ment  to  the  byzantine  hiftorians,  in  i  vol.  folio.  This  is  laid 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  minifter  Colbert.  There 
are  alfo  other  works  of  Combefis,  who  died  in  1679  ;  *'  con- 
fumed,"  fays  his  hiftorian,  "  by  the  auilerities  of  the  cloifter,  by 
the  labours  of  the  ftudy,  and  by  the  pains  of  the  ft;one.** 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Weflerham  in  Kept,  1645.  His  pa- 
rents do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  confiderable  note ;  yet,  as 
it  feems,  were  of  ability  fuificient  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  lus  native 
place;  and,  April  1659,  admitted  of  Sidney-Suflex  college  in 
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CambTidge.  He  took  the  degree  of  B  A.  and,  May  1666, 
l»ad  likewife  his  grace  for  M.  A.  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity.  lie  was  alio 
created  D.  D.  between  1676  and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does 
Hot  occur  in  the  univerfity  regifltrs,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that 
degree  conferred  on  him  at  Lambeth.  July  1677,  ^^^  ^^^  made 
by  archbifliop  Sterne  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York  ;  and 
January  16H4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the  prxcentorftiip.  Upon 
thp  deprivation  of  l)r.  Granville,  he  was  nominated,  April 
1691,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  oi^  Denmark,  and  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  lijgher 
in  the  church  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died,  Nov.  25,  1699,  and 
was  buried  at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfliire,  of  which  it  feems  he 
was  re£tor. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  common-prayer,  as,  i .  A  fcholaftical  hiftory  of  the  prir 
mitive  and  general  uie  of  liturgies  in  the  chriftian  church  5  to- 
gether with  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  David  Clarkfon's  late  difcourfe 
concerning  liturgies,  1690,  dedicated  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  2.  A  companion  to  the  temple  5  or,  a  help  to  devotion 
in  the  ufe  of  the  common-prayer,  "679,  2  vols.  8vo.  x.  A 
companion  to  the  altar,  4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  oll^ces 
of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirmation,"  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Companion  to  the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tillotfon 
then  dean  of  Canterbury.  5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  of- 
fices in  the  common-prayer,  namely,  matrimony,  vilitation  of 
the  fick,  burial  of  the  dead,  churching  of  women,  and  the 
commination.  6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of 
making  bifhops,  prieds,  and  deacons,  1699,  8vo ;  and  dedi- 
cated to  archbifliop  1  enifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the 
whole  common-prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgment  and 
excite  the  devotion  of  fuch  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  1694,  ^vo; 
and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark.  8.  Roman  for- 
|>eries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firlt  centuries  :  together 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  forgeries  and  errors  in  the  an- 
nals of  Baronius,   1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D.  who  lived  in 
the  fame  century,  and  was  of  IVinity  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  born  in  Suflex,  Jan.  1575;  admitted  fcholar  of  Tri- 
nity college,  May  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the  fame,  Otl. 
1597;  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Carlifle,  Aug.  1630;  and 
fworn  in  mader  of  Trinity  college,  Ocl.  1631.  In  i642r  he 
was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and"  deprived  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments; and  died,  Feb  1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  "  An 
hifiorical  vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,"  againft  Scl- 
den's  hiftory  of  tvthcs,  4to. 

COME- 
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COMLNiL  .>  John  Amos),  a  cclcbr.itcii  grammarian  ami 
protrl^nnt  titrine,  was  born  in  Morarvla  in  1592.  having 
,  and  particularly  at  Hcrborn,  be  re« 
y  in  1614,  and  was  made  rcAor  of  a 
•.here.  He  was  ordained  miniltcr  in  1616,  and  two 
y..,^  ..ACT  became  pallor  of  ibc  cbiircb  of  Fulncc  :  at  wbich 
time  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  a  fchool  lately  erc£lcd  therOk' 
V  ^  '  ibcn  a  irrcat  projc£l  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  irt- 
a  new  method  for  teaching  the  languages.  lie  pub- 
lUhcd  Tome  clV.iys  for  this  purpofc  in  1616,  and  had  prepared 
other  pieces  on  that  fubje^l,  which  were  dcllroyed  m  1621, 
when  the  Spaniards  plundered  his  library,  after  having  taken 
the  city.  The  minilters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  out- 
lawed by  an  cdi£l  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very 
hot  the  year  after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland, 
and  taught  latin  there.  There  he  publilhed,  in  1631,  his  book 
intituled  *'  Janua  linguarum  referaia,"  or,  "  the  Qatc  of  lan- 
guages unlocked  :*'  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
though  he  gives  it  himfclf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  "  I 
never  could  have  imagined,*'  fays  he,  **  that  this  little  book, 
caiculAted  only  for  children,  (hould  have  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  learned.  This  has  been  juftified  by  the  Ic^tters  I 
have  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned  men  of  ditF  rent 
countries,  in  which  they  highly  congratulate  me  on  this  new 
invention ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfions  which  have  been  emu- 
louily  made  of  it  into  feveral  modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not 
only  been  tranllated  into  twelve  european  hngu?.gcs,  namely, 
latin,  greek,  bohemian,  polilh,  german,  fwedilh,  dutch,  eng- 
lifli)  Irench,  fpaniih,  italian,  hun^rian ;  but  likev  ife  into  the 
afiatic  languages,  as,  arabic,  turklih,  perfian,  and  even  the  mo- 
gul, which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  KaftTndies." 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  that 
the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  J  638,  and 
offered  him  a  commiflion  for  new  regularing  all  the  fchools  in 
that  kingdom  ;  which  oner  however  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept,  but  only  promifed  to  afiill  with  his  advice,  thofe  who 
fliould  be  appointed  to  execute  that  commjirion.  He  then 
tranflated  into  latin,  a  piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native 
tongue,  concerning  the  new  method  of  inilru6ling  youth,  a 
fpecimen  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Panfophite 
prodromus,"  that  is,  "  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning," 
This  made  him  conildered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the 
method  of  teaching ;  and  the  parliament  of  Enijland  dclired 
his  afliftance  to  reform  the  fchotijs  of  that  kingdom.  He  ar- 
rived at  I^ndon,  Sept.  1641,  and  would  have  been  received  bv 
a  committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed  his  plan,  if  the 
parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much  with  other  matters. 

The 
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The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  England  fhewed  Comenius 
that  this  was  not  a  jun£lure  favourable  to  his  defigns;  he  went 
therefore  to  Sweden,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de 
Gecr,  a  gentleman  of  great  merit,  who  had  the  public  welfare 
very  much  at  heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Auguft  1742,  and  dif- 
courfed  with  Oxenftieni  about  his  method  :  the  rcfult  of  which 
conference  was,  that  he  fhould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  PruiTia, 
and  compofe  it.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  z 
confidei'able  llipend  upon  him,  by  which  means,  now  delivered 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  he  employed  himfelf 
wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods  for  thofe  who  in{lru£ted 
youth.  He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbing  in  this  ftudy,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Sweden  to  fliew  his  compofition.  It  was  ex- 
amined by  three  commlfiigners,  who  declared  it  worthy  of  be- 
ing made  public,  after  the  author  fliould  have  finilhed  it.  He 
fpent  two  more  years  upon  it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Lefna.  In  1650  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court 
of  Sigifmund  Ragotlki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania ;  where  a  con- 
ference was  defired  with  him,  in  order  to  reform  the  method  of 
teaching  in  fchools.  He  gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  con- 
taining in{lru£^ions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  maxims  laid  down  in  his  Panfophia  ;  and,  during 
four  years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  that  college.  After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Poles;  of  which  calamity,  as  we  fhall  fee  below,  Comenius 
was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.  He  lofl  there  all  his  ma- 
nufcripts,  except  what  he  had  written  on  Panfophia,  and  on 
the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Silefia,  thence  to  Brandenburgh, 
afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  lallly  to  Amfterdam  ;  where  he 
met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that  he  was  tempted  to  con- 
tinue there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  printed  there, 
in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  his  Msecenas,  the  different  parts  of 
his  new  method  of  teaching.  The,  work  is  in  folio,  and  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  "  The  whole,"  fays  Bayle,  *'  colt  the  au- 
thor prodigious  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet 
the  learned  received  no  benefit  from  it;  nor  is  there,  in  my 
opinion,  any  thing  practically  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that 
luthor." 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools;  he  had  fillcii  lils  brains  with  prophecies,  revolutions, 
the  ruining  of  anticliriit,  the  millennium,  and  fuch  like  enthu- 
fiaflic  notions.  He  had  collcc'^led  with  prodigious  care  the  chi- 
meras of  Kotrcrus,  thofe  of  Chriltiana  Poniatovia,  and  of 
Drabiciu«,  and  publilhcd  them  at  Amilcrdam.  Thefe  chimeras 
promifed  miracles  to  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  extirpate 
the  lioufe  of  Aullria  and  the  Pope.     Gullavus  Adokphus,  and 
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Charles  Guftavus,  kings  of  Sweden,  Cromwell  and  Ragotflcii 
hail  been  promifed  aft  thofe  who  Oiould  accomplllh  thofc  Iplen- 
diil  I  '  ics  }  to  which  however  the  event  did  not  corrcfpond. 
\\\  i  that  0)menius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turiv 

himlcli,  at  l.iil  look  it  into  his  head  to  addrcl's  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France ;  that  he  fent  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies, 
and  infmuatcd  that  it  was  to  this  monarch  God  promifed  the 
empire  of  the  world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecuted 
Chrill.  He  wrote  fome  books  at  Amderdam ;  one  particularly 
againd  des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.  Des  Marcts  an- 
fwercd  him  furioufly  j  pretended  to  pull  off  his  malk  ;  rcpre- 
fented  him  more  knave  than  fool ;  as  a  bite  and  (liarper,  who^ 
under  religious  and  other  fpecious  pretexts,  drained  the  purfcs 
of  thofc  who  had  more  money  than  wit. 

Comenius  was  at  la(l  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  as 
we  learn  from  the  book  he  publiOied  in  16^8  at  Amderdam,  in- 
tituled, **  Unius  ncceffarii,  or,  **  Of  the  one  thing  needful ;" 
in  which  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refolution  he  had  made, 
of  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his  falvation. 
He  had  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  buficd  himfelf  fo 
much  about  the  tranfaclions  of  Kurope,  in  order  to  difcover  re- 
volutions ;  for  it  was  this  which  made  him  an  enthufiall.     He 
died  at  Amfterdam,  167 1,  in   his  80th  year.     Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  fallity  of  his  prophecies 
with  regard  to  tlic  millennium ;  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 
begin  in  1672,  or  1673.     But  fuppofing  he  had,  does  any  one, 
imagine  it  would  have  affected  him  ?  Not  it  indeed  :  enthufiafni 
is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can  ruffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of 
countenance.     Comenius  would  have  appeared,  as  in  fimilar 
fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  bolc'.ly  in  company  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  as  before,  without  fearing  either  the 
jokes  or  the  ferious  reproaches  to  which  he  muft  be  expofed. 
He  would  have  fell  to  prophefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ufual  J  and,  as  incredible  as  it  may  feem,  the  people  would  fllll 
have  confidercd  him  as  a  prophet.     For  what  abfurdities,.  what 
frauds,  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fuilicicnt  to  dif- 
credit  the  man,  whom  the  vulgar,  ever,  credulous  and  fond  of 
being  deluded,  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals  ? 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt  on  the  fcure 
of  his  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he  muft 
alfo  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofing  him  to  have  any  feeling,  on 
feveral  other  accounts..    He  was  reproached  with  having  done 
great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  banilhed  with  him 
from  ^loravia.     Moft  of  tlicm  had  fled  from  their  country  with 
confidcrable  fums  of  money  ;  but,  inftead  of  being  ccconomifts, 
they  fquandered  it  away  in  a  (hort  time,  becaufe  truly  Comenius 
prophefied  tliev  (hould  return  .to  tlieir  country  ia  a  (bort  time  : 
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by  which  means  however,  in  fpitc  of  all  his  prophetic  talent, 
they  were  very  foon  reduced  to  beggary,  lie  was  alfo  accufed 
of  having  been  the  caufc  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Lef- 
na,  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  panegyric 
he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Guftavus  of  Sweden, 
when  he  invaded  Poland  Comenius  proclaimed  him  in  i  pro- 
phetic manner  to  be  the  immediate  de'iroycr  of  popery ;  by 
which  the  proteflants  of  Poland  became  extremely  odious  to  the 
roman  catholics  of  that  kingdom,.  He  did  not  feem  to  be  unde- 
ceived when  the  king  of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againft  Den- 
mark ;  for  he  made  him  a  fecond  panegyric,  wherein,  he  con- 
gratulated him  no  lefs  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done 
upon  the  former.  It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guf- 
tavus intended  to  deltroy  popery.  The  cledlor  of  brandenburgh 
acquainted  Richard  Cromwell,  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  had 
made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  the  protelhnts  ;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  "  Prcellantium 
&  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolie,"  dated  Dec.  28,  1658.  To  be 
fliort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteflants  of  Lefna  might 
think  their  deliverance, upon  the  bare  word  of  Comenius,  that  city 
was  furprifed  an^  burnt  by  the  poliOi  army ;  on  which  occafion 
Comenius  loll  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  his  library,  and  feveral 
works,  which  he  had  fpent  above  40  years  in  compofing  Part 
of  his  apocalyptic  treatifes,  and  fome  other  pieces  relating  to  his 
Panfopnia,  cfcaped  the  flames ;  he  having  jufl  time  to  cover 
them  in  a  hole  under  ground,  from  which  they  were  taken  ten 
days  after  the  fire  :  but  if  thefc  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  let- 
ters nor  religion  had  fullained  any  lofs. 

We  mull  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrated  ma- 
dam Bourijfcion  and  Comenius  had  a  moil  cordial  and  fpiritual 
cfteem  for  each  other.  The  continuator  of  that ,  lady's  hfe  in- 
forms us,  that  Comenius,  being  upon  his  death-bed,  defired  her 
to  pay  him  a  lall  vlfit,  faying  to  thofe  who  fpoke  of  her,  "  O 
where  is  this  holy  muid  ^  let  me  have  the  fatisfa6lion  of  feeing 
her  once  more  before  I  die.  All  the  learning  and  knowledge 
which  1  have  acquired,  are  only  the  produdions  of  the  under- 
ilanding  and  reafon  of  man,  and  the  cflecls  of  human  ftudy : 
but  (he  is  poiTefled  of  a  wifdom  and  light,  that  proceed  imme- 
diately from  God  only,  through  the  holy  gholl."  After  fhc 
had  complied  with  his  requell  in  vifiting  him,  and  was  with- 
drawn, he  faid  frequently,  in  the  highell  tranfports  of  joy,  to 
thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  "  I  have  feen  an  angel  of  God  ;  God 
fcnt  me  his  angel  to-day."  He  died  fome  time  after  in  the 
grace  of  God,  as  Mrs  Hourlgnon  did  not  doubt:  for  (l)e  often 
ufcd  to  fay,  that  "  flie  had  never  known  a  man  of  learning 
who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  wa6  poiTcfied  of  a  greater 
fpiiLt  of  humilitvi  than  Comenius." 
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COMfERS  (Claude),  c:inon  of  Embrun,  his  native  placr, 
tijn!  in  i<m>1>  ^vas  profclfor  of  mathematics  at  ParivS,  and  was 
cir  'mc  time  on  the  Journal  <!es  Savants.     The  tliicf  of 

hi-  ic,    I.  The  new  fcicnce  of  the  nature  of  comets.     2. 

A  difcourfe  on  comets.  3.  Three  difcourfcs  on  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life.  I  hey  were  compofed  on  occafion  of  an  article  in 
the  Gazette  of  Holland  concerning  a  Louis  Galdo,  whom  it 
made  to  live  400  years.  1  hey  are  curious  from  the  number  of 
anecdotes  they  contain.  4.  A  traCt  on  fpedacles  for  afTirtlng 
the  fight,  1682.  5  A  treatife  on  prophecies,  vaticinations,  pre- 
di£bions  and  prognoftications,  againfi  M.  Jurieu,  i2mo.  6.  A 
treatife  on  fpeech,  on  languages  and  writings,  and  on  the  art 
of  fccrct  fpeaking  and  writing,  Liege  '691,  i2mo.  fcarce. 

COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hiftorian  in  the  way 
of  memoirs,  was  born  of  anoble  family  in  Flanders,  1446.  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  ;  fo  that  his  high  merit,  as 
well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for  about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards 
feduced  to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  one  of  whofe  max- 
ims of  policy  was,  to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were 
•ithcr  able  to  promote  the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might 
any  way  be  made  fubfervient  to  his  own.  Comincs  became  a 
man  of  vaft  confequencc  in  France,  not  only  from  tlie  counte- 
nance which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other 
great  connexions  alfo,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying 
into  a  noble  family.  LoGis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fe- 
ncfchal  or  chief  magiilrate  of  the  province  of  Poidlou.  He 
employed  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
mafterly  and  fuccefsful  way  ;  and  Comines  lived  in  high  i^ivour 
and  reputation  during  the  reifn  of  this  prince.  After  the  death 
of  Louis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  underwent  ecjual 
hardlhips  under  that  of  his  tucceflbr  Ciiarlcs  VIII ;  for,  being  a 
foreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfavics  prevailed  fo  far,  tliat  he 
was  imprifoned  at  Loches,  in  the  county  of  Berry  ;  a  place 
where  perfous  accufed  of  high  treafon  were  ufually  committed. 
During  his  imprifonment,  as  he  relates  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was 
ufed  very  feverely ;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of 
his  wife,  removed  at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after, 
he  was  convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  fa<Slions 
againft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful  that  no 
advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to  do  it 
himfelf  j  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  well,  that,  after  a 
fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  was  difcharged.  He  inlifted  much  upon  what  he 
had  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  the  favour  and 
bounty  of  his  maftcr  Louis  XI.     He  remonftrated  to  tbcm, 

that 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through  avarice  or  ambition ; 
and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to  have  enriched  liimfelf, 
he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  as  any  man  of  his  con- 
dition in  France.  He  lay  three  years  in  prifon ;  and  after  his 
relcafe  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Rene  count  of  Fen- 
thieufc,  of  the  lioufe  of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon, 
who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's 
order,  duke  of  Eftampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities 
and  preferments  Philip  de  Comines  was  about  64  years  old 
when  he  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  in  1509; 
and  his  body,  being  carried  to  Paris,  was  interred  in  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Augullineg,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  built 
for  himfelf.  In  his  profpcrity  he  had  the  following  faying  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth,  "  He  that  will  not  work,  let  him  not 
cat :"  in  his  adverfity  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  committed  myfelf  to 
the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  iiorm.'* 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  not  learned.  H6  fpoke 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  german,  french,  and  fpaniih 
cfpecially ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  antient,  which  he  ufed 
to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was,  he  left  behind  him 
fome  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  times,"  which  have  been  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all  good  judges  in  hif- 
tory.  They  commence  from  1464,  and  include  a  period  of  34 
years  ;  in  which  are  commemorated  the  moll  remarkable  ac- 
tions of  the  two  laft  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VI  il.  kings  of  France;  as  likewife  the  mod  conflder- 
abletranfa6lionsin£ngland,Flanders,Germany,Italy,andSpain, 
which  happened  within  that  period.  The  great  penetration 
and  judgment  which  Comines  has  {hewn  in  thefe  memoirs,  the 
cxteiifive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  wonderful  (kill  in 
unfolaing  counfels  and  tracing  a61;ions  to  their  firft  fprings,  and 
the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  political  and  philofophical, 
with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up,  have  led  fome  to  imagine 
him  not  inferior  to  Livy,  and  the  ancient  chiefs  in  hiilory.  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many 
heretics  in  politics  as  Lutlier  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qua- 
lification not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  re- 
commend him  to  our  favour;  and  that  is,  the  great  impartiality 
and  refped  he  Ihcws  to  the  tnglifli.  Whenever  he  has  occa- 
iion  to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner  ;  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as  cun- 
ning politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the  cha- 
radK-r  of  being  a  generous,  bold  fpirited  people,  highly  com- 
mends our  conllitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  englifli  nation.  Dryden,  in  his  life  of  Plu- 
tarch, has  made  the  hillorian  fome  return  for  his  civilities  i.a 
the  following  clogiuni ;  "  Kc^t  to  Thucydides,"  lays  that  poet, 
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**  in  this  kind  may  be  iccountcd  Polybius  among  the  Grecians  j 
Livy,  though  not  free  from  fupcrilitioni  nor  Tucitus  from  ilU 
naturc,  amongd  the  Romans  i  amongll  the  modern  Italians^ 
Guicciardini  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial :  but  above  all  men,  in 
my  opinion,  the  plain,  finccrc,  unaffcclcd,  and  moft  inllructivc 
Philip  dc  Comincs  amongft  tlie  French,  though  he  only  gives  his 
hiftory  the  humble  name  of  commentaries,  I  am  forry  I  can- 
not find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced  fome  com- 
mendable hiftorians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe.'* 

COXlMANDINUS  (Frederick),  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy 
1509,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  was  famous 
for  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  fciences.  To  a  vaft 
depth  in  the  mathematics,  he  joined  a  great  (kill  in  the  greek 
tongue  *,  by  which  means  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  trauflate 
the  greek  mathematicians  into  latin  ;  and  indeed  he  pubiifhed 
and  tranflated  feveral,  to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done 
that  good  ofRce.  Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was 
very  converfant  in  thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  affedlionate  patron 
to  him  on  that  account.  Commandinus  died  in  1575;  and 
Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  oration.  He  is  greatly 
applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  other  writers  ;  and  he  jullly  de- 
fcrved  their  encomiums.  He  tranflated  and  illuftrated  with 
notes  the  following  works:  i.  Archimedis  circuli  dimcnfio; 
de  lineis  fpiralibus ;  quadratura  paraboles ;  de  conoidibus  & 
fphaeroidibus ;  de  arena:  numero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paulus 
Manutius  in  1558,  fol.  2.  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  qux  ve- 
huiitur  in  aqua.  Bologn.  1565,  410.  3.  Apollonii  Pergiei  co- 
nicorum  libri  quatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus, 
5c  commentariis  Eutocii  Afcalonitse,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio. 
4.  Ptolomxi  planifplierium,  Venet.  1558,  4to.  5.  Ejufdem 
de  analemmate  liber.  Romae,  1562,  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eu- 
clidis.  Fefaro,  1572,  folio.  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diflantiis  folis  &  lunx.  Pefaro,  1575,  4to.  8.  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575,  4to.  9.  Machometes  Bagdedinus 
tie  fuperficiorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  colle£liones  mathematicae.     Pefaro,  15S8,  fol.    . 

The  publication  of  this  lall  work  would  have  been  Hill  longer 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Urbino  ex- 
erted himfelf  vigoroufly  about  it.  '  For  Commandinus*s  t)vo 
daughters  had  cemmenced  a  law-fuit  againft  each  other,  which 
would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as  Valerius  Spaciolus 
his  fon-in-law  owns.  Commandinus  pubiifhed  alfo  fome  books 
of  his  own  compofing ;  as,  i.  De  centro  gravitatis  folidorum. 
Bologn.  1565,  fol.  2.Horologiorumdefcriptio.  Romae,  1562,  &c. 

COMMELIN  (Jerome),  a  celebrated  french  printer,  native 
of  Douay,  fettled  firfl  a!  Geneva,  afterwards  at  Heidelberg, 
Irhere  he  died  in  1598.     He  was  a  very  learned  fcholar  as  ap- 
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pears  by  all  the  editions  of  the  greek  and  latin  Fathers  whicli 
he  corre£led,  and  to  which  he  added  notes  that  are  much  ef- 
tcemed.  He  printed  fincc  1560,  in  Switzerland,  S.  Chryfoftomus 
in  Nov.  Teftamentum,  4  vols.  fol.  1596.  This  edition,  with  that 
of  the  old  teftament  printed  at  Paris,  makes  this  work  complete 
and  the  bed  edition.  He  took  up  his  rcfidencc  at  Heidelberg  for 
the  convenience  of  turning  over  the  MSS.  in  the  palatine  li- 
brary. He  printed  many  other  books ;  thofe  without  his  name 
are  known  by  his  mark,  which  reprefents  Truth  fitting  in  a 
chair. 

COMMERSON  (Philibert),  doftor  of  phyfic,  king's  bo- 
tanift,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at 
Chatilon  les  Dombes  near  Bourg  in  Brefle,   in  1727.     He  dif- 
covered  an  early  propenfity  to  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  hiftory,  which  he  purfued  with  unremitting  ardour  ;  for 
after  fmilhing  his  academical  courfe,  and  during  his  refidence 
at  Montpelier  as  a  phyfician,  he  confulted  the  gratifying  his 
botanical  avidity,  more  than  either   decency  or  difcretion  al- 
lowed.    He  would  pluck  the  rarefl  and  moft  precious  plants  in 
the   king^s  botanic  garden  there,    to   enrich  his    herbal ;    and 
when  on  this  account  the  diredors  of  the  garden  refufed  him 
admittance,  he  fcaled  the  walls  by  night  to  continue  his  depre- 
dations.    The  reputation  he  gained  during  a  refidence  of  four 
years  at  Montpelier,  was  fo  extenfive,  that  he  was  chofcn  by 
Linnrcus  to  form  the  queen  of  Sweden's  collection  of  the  rarelt 
filhes,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  compofe  accurate  defcrip- 
tions  of  them  ;  which  undertaking  he  executed  with  great  la- 
bour and  dexterity,  producing  a  complete  Ichthyology  2  vols. 
4to.  with  a  Didlrionary  and  Bibliography,  containing  accounts 
of  all   the  authors  who  had  treated    that    branch   of  natural 
hiftory.     Anxong  his  various  produftions,  is  a  diflertation  inti- 
tled  "  The  Martyrology  of  Botany,"  containing  accounts  of  all 
the  authors  who  loft  their  lives  by  the  fatigues  and  accidents  in- 
cident to  the  zeal  for  acquiring  natural  curiofities  •,  a  lift,  in 
which  his  oWn  name  was  deftined  to  be  inrolled.     Sometimes 
he  has  been  found  in  his  clofct  with  a   candle  burning  long 
after  funrifc,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  herbal,  unconfciou* 
of  the  return  of  day ;  and  would  come  from  his  botanical  ex- 
curfions  in  a  piteous  condition,  torn  with  briars,  bruifed   with 
falls  from  rocks,  emaciated  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  after  many- 
narrow  cfcapes  from  precipices  and  torrents.     '1  hefe  ardent  oc- 
cupations did  not  however  extinguifli  fcntiments  of  a  more  ten- 
der nature.    M.  Commerfon  married,  in  1 760,  a  wife,  who  died 
in  childbed  two  years  after ;  and  whofc  memory  he  preferved 
by  naming  a  new  kind  of  plant,  whofc  fruit  fcemcd  to  contain 
two  united  hearts,  "  Pulcheria  Commerfonia.*'     He  arrived  at 
Paris  in  1 764,  where  he  became  connected  with  ail  the  learned 
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s,   p.iiiKiuarly  the  celebrated  JufTicu;  .mu  w.isrccom- 
.1  to  the  duke  dc  Praflin,  minilUr  for  the  marine  dc- 
pHftiiiCut,  to  accompany  M.  ^  villc  in  his  voyage  round 

the  world.      1  he  duke  conci  i  higheit  idea  of  his  merit 

from  tlie  llcetch  he  drew  of  the  obfervations  that  might  be  made 
relative  to  natural  hiltory  in  fuch  a  voyage ;  and  he  failed  ac- 
cordingly in  1766,  making  the  moft  imlultrious  ufc  of  every  op- 
portunity to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  died  at  the  Ifle  of 
France  in  I773>  and  by  his  will  left  to  the  king's  cabinet  all 
bis  botanical  collections,  which,  before  he  engaged  in  this  voy- 
age, amounted  to  above  200  volumes  in  folio;  thofe  made 
during  the  voyage,  together  with  his  papers  and  herbal,  were 
fent  home  in  34  cafes,  containing  an  ineflimable  treafure  of 
hitherto  unknown  materials  for  natural  hiftory  :  MefTrj.  JulTieu, 
IVAubenton,  and  Thouin,  were  commiflioned  to  examine  and 
arrange  them.  Among  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  M.  Commerfon  relates  in  his  let- 
ters, that  he  found  a  nafon  of  dwarfs,  about  3!  feet  high,  called 
Kimofle,  or  Quimofl'e,  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  fome- 
what  paler  than  the  other  blacks,  but  with  intelle£lual  facul- 
ties not  inferior  to  their  neighbours.  The  above  particular^ 
are  derived  from  the  eulogy  of  M.  de  Lande  on  this  famous 
botanill. 

COMMODIANUS  of  Gaza,  a  chriflian  poet  of  the  ivth 
century,  is  the  author  of  a  latin  piece,  intituled,  "  inftitutiones.'* 
It  is  compofed  in  the  form  of  verfe,  but  without  either  mea- 
fure  or  quantity:  only  care  is  taken  that  each  line  comprifes  a 
complete  fenfe,  and  that  it  begins  with  fomething  like  an  acrof- 
tic.  It  lay  a  long  time  in  obfcurity  ;  and  if  it  had  always  con- 
tinued fo,  no  lo(s  would  have  been  felt,  for  it  is  altogether  a 
barbarous  produ(flion.  Rigaltius  has  publifhed  it  in  his  edition 
of  Cyprian,  and  Davies  at  the  end  of  Minutius  Felix. 

COMNENA  (Anna),  an  accompliftied  lady,  and  daughter  to 
the  greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  flouriihed  about  1 1 18  5 
and  wrote  15  books  upon  the  life  and  actions  of  her  father, 
which  flie  called  "  The  Alexiad."  Eight  of  thefe  books  were 
publifhed  by  Haefchelius  in  1610,  and  the  whole  15  with  a  latin 
verfion  in  1651  ;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in  1670,  the 
learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes  hiftorical  and  philologi- 
cal. She  has  reprefented  her  father  in  a  better  light  than  the 
latin  hiftorians  have  done,  who  have,  almoft  all  of  them,  de- 
fcribed  him  as  a  treacherous  and  diflioncft  man  ,  and  for  that 
reafon  has  been  accounted  a  very  partial  writer  :  but,  as  Vof- 
fius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may  be  well  enough  compromifed 
by  only  fuppofing  that  the  latin  hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  greek 
emperor  lefs  favourably  than  they  ought,  and  that  Anna  Com- 
nena  has  been  more  indulgent  to  the  chara^er  of  her  father 
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than  the  ftrI6\:  laws  of  hiftory  will  admit  of.  The  authors  of 
the  "  Journal  des  S^avans,"  for  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  lady  in  the  following  manner.  "  The 
elegance  with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcrihed  in  fifteen 
books  the  life  and  a6Hons  of  her  father,  and  the  llrong  and  elo- 
quent manner  with  which  (lie  has  fet  them  olF,  are  fo  much 
above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of  women,  that  one  is  almoft 
ready  to  doubt  whether  flie  was  indeed  the  autlK>r  of  thofe 
books.  It  is  certain  that  one  cannot  read  the  dcfcriptions  ihe 
has  given  of  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fieges,  battles, 
the  reflections  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgment 
fhe  pafl'es  upon  human  actions,  and  the  digreflions  fhe  makes 
on  many  occafions,  without  perceiving  that  (he  mufl:  have  been 
very  well  Ikilled  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, nay,  that  Ihe  muit  even  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  law, 
phylic,  and  divinity  ;  all  which  is  very  rare  and  uncommon  in 
any  of  that  fex." 

COMPTON  (Spencer),  only  fon  of  William,  firft  earl  o£ 
Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole   daughter  and  heirefs  of  fir 
John  Spencer  alderman  of  London,  was  born  in  1601.     He  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  161 6,  when  Charles  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Charles  I.  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;  with  whom 
he   became  a  great  favourite.     In  1622,   he  accompanied  him 
into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafler  of  his  robes  and  wardrobe  ;  and 
had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his  prefents,  which  amounted,  ac- 
cording   to  computation,  to  64,000!.     At  the    coronation   of 
that  prince   he  attended  as  mafler  of  the   robes;  and  in  1639, 
waited  on  his  majefty  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots.     He 
was  likewife  one  of  thofe  noblemen,  who,  in  May  1641,  refolved 
to  defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  exprefled  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  majefiy's  royal  perfon,  ho- 
nour, and  cilate  ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privilege  of  parliaments, 
and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubje£t.     In  1642  he 
waited  upon  his  majefty  at  York^  and  cfpoufcd  his  caufe  hearti- 
ly J  and  after  the  king  fet  up  his  flandard  at  Nottingham,  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  appeared  in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him 
Cgnal  fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Staftbrd,  and  Northampton.     He  was  flain,  March 
J9,  1643,  in  a  battle  fought  on  Ilopton-heath,  near   Stafford: 
for  tliough  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  much  of  their  artillery 
taken,  yet  his  loVd (hip's  horfe  being  unfortunately  iliot  under 
him,  he  was  fomehow  left  cncompafled  by  them.     When  he 
■was  on.  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  colonel  of 
foot,  who  firft  came  up  to  him  •,  notwithflanding  which,  after 
his  head-piece  was  ftruck  oft*  with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquet, 
they  offered  him  quarter.     But  he  refufed,  faying,  "  that  he 
fcorncd  to  accept  quarter  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels  as 

they 
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they  were  :**  upon  which  he  wns  (lain  by  a  blow  with  an  hal- 
l)crt  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  fame  time 
another  deep  wound  in  his  face.  The  enemy  refufcd  to  deliver 
up  his  body  to  the  young  earl  of  Northampton,  unlcfs  he  would 
return,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoncrs,  and 
cannon,  he  had  taken  in  tlic  late  battle  :  however,  at  lafl  it  was 
delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhallows  church  in  Derby,  in  the 
fame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs  of  Shro^Kbury. 
His  .lordfliip  married  Mary,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Beaumont, 
knt.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  fons 
are  all  faid  to  have  inherited  their  father's  courage,  loyalty,  and 
virtue  ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the  fixth  and  youngeil,  who  was  af- 
tenn-ards  biihop  of  London,  we  (hall  fpcak  particularly  of  him 
in  the  next  article. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  the  fecond  earl  of 
Northampton,  juft  mentioned,  and  born  in  1632.  Though  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  was  llain,  yet  he  received 
an  education  fuitable  to  his  quality ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
through  the  grammar-fchools^  was  entered  a  nobleman  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  in  1649.  He  continued  there  till 
about  1652;  and  after  having  lived  fome  little  time  with  his 
mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  Upon  tlie  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  became  a  cornet  in 
a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that  time  for  the  king's  guard  : 
but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice 
of  the  church  5  and  accordingly  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  created  M.  A.  Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining 
a  grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-chureh  in  Oxford, 
he  was  admitted  canon-commoner  of  that  college,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1666,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  then  dean  of 
the  fame.  He  poflefled  at  that  time  the  re£lory  of  Cottenham 
in  Cambridgeihire,  worth  about  5001.  per  annum  ;  and  in  1667, 
he  was  made  mafter  of  St.  Crofle's  hofpital  near  Winchefter. 
On  May  24,  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-chureh,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Heyiin  deceafed ;  and  two  days  after  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  to  which,  June  28  following,  he  added  that  of 
do£lor.  He  was  preferred  to  the  biftiopric  of  Oxford  ip  De- 
cember 16745  and  about  a  year  after,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  Charles 
caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council ;  and  com- 
mitted to  his  care  the  educating  of  his  two  nieces,  the  princef- 
fes  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he  difcharged  to 
the  nation's  fatisfaclioq.  They  were  both  confirmed  by  him 
upon  January  23,  1676.  They  were  both  likewife  married  by 
him ;  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William  prince  of  Orange,  Novem- 
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\)cr  4,  1677  ;  the  youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Den- 
mark, July  28,  1683.  The  firmnefs  of  thefe  two  princtflcs  in 
^he  proteftant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  their 
tutor  Compton  •,  which  afterwards,  when  popery  came  to  pre- 
vail at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed  to  him  as  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  In  the  mean  time  he  formed  a  project  of  bring* 
ing  the  diflcnters  to  a  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  of  an  union  among 
proteilants ;  to  promote  which,  he  held  fcveral  conferences  with 
his  own  clergy,  the  fubftance  of  which  he  publiQied  in  July 
1680.  He  further  hoped,  that  diflenters  might  be  the  more 
eafily  reconciled  to  the  church,  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  di- 
vines (hould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  M.  le  Moyne,  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Leyden,  to  M.  de  TAngle,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  pro- 
teftant church  at  Charenton  near  Paris,  and  to  M.  Claude, 
another  eminent  french  divine.  Their  anfwers  are  publiftied 
at  the  end  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet's  "  Unreafonablenefs  of  Sepa- 
ration, i68J,"4to;  where  we  find  them  all  agreed  in  vindi- 
cating the  church  of  England  from  any  errors  in  its  do6lrine,  or 
unlawful  impofitions  in  its  difcipline,  and  therefore  in  con-r 
demning  a  feparation  from  it'«s  needlefs  and  uncharitable. 
But  popery  was  what  the  bifhop  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  ; 
and,  while  it  was  gaining  ground  at  the  latter  end  ©f  Charles  the 
lid's  reign,  under  the  influence  of  James  duke  of  York,  there 
was  no  method  he  left  untried  to  Hop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  diflervice  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
caufe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  afcended 
the  throne :  when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out  as  the 
firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury.  He  was  immediately  difmified 
from  the  council-table  j  and  on  December  16,  1685,  put  out 
from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  to  which  place  he 
had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Further  occafions  were 
fought,  and  foon  found,  of  molefting  or  ruining  him  if  poffible. 
For  Dr.  John  Sharp,  re£lor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  after- 
wards archbiihop  of  York,  having  in  fome  of  his  fermons  vin- 
dicated the  do(flrine  of  the  church  of  England  a^ainfl  popery; 
the  king  fent  a  letter,  dated  June  14,  1686,  to  biiliop  Compton, 
^*  requiring  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpcnd  Dr. 
Sharp  from  further  preaching  in  any  parilh  church  pr  chapel 
■within  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  Cuisfa^ion.** 
In  order  to  underiland  how  Sharp  had  offended  the  king,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  king  James  had  caufcd  the  dire£tior\s 
concerning  preachers,  publiflicd  in  1662,  to  be  now  reprinted  ; 
and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  directed  to  the  archbithops  of 
Canterbury  anij  York,  given  at  Whitehall,  March  5,  1686,  to 
prohibit  th^  preaching  upon  controverfial  points ;  that  was,  in 
}ffk(k^  to  fprbid  the  preaching  againft  popery,  which  Sharp  had 
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cionc.  The  bifliop  rcfufing  to  fufpcnd  tlic  do£lor,  bccauC^ 
as  he  truly  allcdgcd,  he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was 
r'*t"\  to  appear,  Auguft  9,  before  the  new  ecclcliaftical  com- 
n  :  when  he  was  charged  with  not  having  obferved  his 
t  '    command  in  the  cafe  of  Sharp,  whom  he  was  ordered 

I.  ,  -  i.  The  bifliop,  after  exprelling  fome  furprifc,  hum- 
bly begged  a  copy  of  the  commiilion,  and  a  copy  of  his  charge ; 
but  was  anfwered  by  chancellor  Jeflcrys,  •*  That  he  (hould 
neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the  commifTion  :  neither  would 
they  give  him  a  copy  of  the  charge.*'  Thereupon  his  lordChip 
defired  time  to  advifc  with  counfel  -,  and  time  was  given  him  to 
tlic  16th,  and  afterwards  to  the  31ft  of  Augull.  Then  his 
lordfliin  offered  his  plea  to  their  jurifdidion  :  which  being  over-* 
ruled,  he  protefted  to  his  right  in  that  or  any  other  plea  that 
might  be  made  for  his  advantage  ;  and  obferved,  "  that  as  a 
bilhop  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentic  and  univerfal  eccle- 
fiailical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  precedently 
to  any  other  court  whatfoever."  But  the  ecclefiaftical  commif- 
fioners  would  not  upon  any  account  fuffer  their  jurifdi<Siion  to 
be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in  fpite  of  all  that  his 
lordiliip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he  was  fufpended  on  Sept. 
6th  following,  for  his  difobedience,  from  the  fundlion  and  exe* 
cution  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other 
ccclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion,  during  his  majefty*s  pleafure. 

While  this  matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princefs  of  Orange 
thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in  the  bifliop's  fa- 
vour: fo  fhe  wrote  to  the  king,  earnelliy  begging  him  to  be 
gentle  to  tlie  bifliop,  who  flie  could  not  think  would  offend 
willingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifliop,  expreifiing  the  great 
fliare  (he  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen  into ;  as  did  alfo  the 
prince.  The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  princefs,  refledling 
ieverely  on  the  bifliop,  not  without  fome  (harpnefs  on  her  for 
meddling  in  fuch  matters.  The  bifliop  in  the  mean  time  ac- 
quiefced  in  his  fentence  •,  but  being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifliop, 
and  remaining  dill  whole  in  his  other  capacities,  he  made  an- 
other (land  againft  the  king,  as  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  in  refufing  to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a 
papifl,  into  the  firfl  penfioner's  place  in  that  hofpital.  While 
ne  was  thus  fequeftered  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham  ;  and 
having  a  great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of 
curious  plants,  domeft:ic  and  exotic.  His  fufpenfion  however 
was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical  injufl;ice,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking  notice  of 
it ;  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  coming  over,  the 
court  was  willing  to  make  the  bifliop  reparation,  by  refl:oring 
him,  as  they  did  on  Sept.  23,  1688,  to  his  epifcopal  function. 
ft\it  he  made  no  hafle  to  refume  his  charge,  and  to  thank  the 
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king  for  his  rcftoration ;  which,  made  fome  conjc£lure,  and  at 
was  afterwards  found  rightly  enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to 
be  reflored  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  knew  well  enough 
what  lind  been  doing  in  Holland.  The  firft  part  the  bifhop 
af^ed  in  the  revolution,  which  immediately  enfued,  was  the 
conveying,  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princcfs  Anne 
of  Denmark  fafe  from  London  to  Nottingham  ;  left  (he,  in  the 
prelent  confufion  of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into 
France,  or  put  under  reftraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort, 
had  left  king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  * 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftrument&l 
as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.  He  firfl  fet  his  hand 
to  the  afTociation  begun  at  Exeter.  He  waited  on  the  prince 
of  Orange,  Dec.  21,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy;  and,  in  their 
names  and  his  own,  thanked  his  highnefs  for  his  very  great 
and  moft  hazardous  undertaking  for  their  deliverance,  and  the 
prefervation  of  the  proteftant  religion,  with  the  ahtient  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  natio;i.  He  gave  his  royal  highnefs  the  fa- 
crament,  Dec.  30  ;  and  upon  Jan.  29  following,  when  the  houfc 
of  lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  debated  the  important  queftion, 
**  Whether  the  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by  a 
regent  or  a  king  ?"  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifliops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifliop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who  made 
the  majority  for  filling  up  the  throne  by  a  king.  On  Feb.  14,  he 
was  again  appointed  of  the  privy-council,  and  made  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  from  both  which  places  king  James  had  removed 
him  :  and  afterwards  pitched  upon  by  king  William,  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  April 
II,  16H9.  Tlie  fame  year  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  com- 
jniflioners  for  revifing  the  liturgy,  wherein  he  laboured  with 
much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  diffenters  to  the  church  ;  and  alfo 
in  the  convocation,  that  met  Nov.  21,  1689,  of  which  he  was 
prefident.  But  the  intended  comprehenfion  met  with  infupera- 
ble  dillicultics,  the  majority  of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved 
not  to  enter  into  any  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  dif*- 
fentcrs  ;  and  his  lordfhip's  not  complying  fo  far  as  the  dif- 
fcntcTs  liked,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  reafpn  of  Burnet's 
callinj;  him,  as  he  does,  "  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ilrangely 
wedded  to  a  party."  This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to 
thofe  who  confidcr,  that  churchmen  have  fpqken  very  coolly 
of  him  ever  fincc,  on  that  very  account :  and  that  even  his  op- 
pofing,  as  he  did,  the  profecution  againft  Sachevcrell  in  1710, 
declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  protefting  againil  fcveral 
fleps  taken  in  that  ail'air,  has  not  been  fufTicient  to  wipe  out 
the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with  the  diflenters  as  he  did. 
But  fuch  is  generally  the  fate  of  thofe  who  adl  with  modera- 
tion and  prudence^  and  attempt   to  treat  mpn  as  reafonablc 
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(Creatures :  they  arc  diflikcd  and  tbufcd  by  the  unrrr>C^-"^^^^ 
that  is,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  botli  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  corrcfpondcncc  w  ri  tiic 
foreign  protcllant  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  in 
them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her  mode- 
ration towards  them  ;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his  application 
to  Ic  Moyne,  Claude,  and  dc  TAngle  before-mentioned,  but 
alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  which  paflcd 
between  his  lordfliip  and  the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  in  1706. 
It  was  this  fpirit  of  moderation,  which  rendered  bifliop  Comp- 
ton  Icfs  popular  with  the  clergy ;  who,  by  jcaloufies  funnifed 
and  induiirioufly  propagated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  ad- 
vancement to  Canterbury,  which  mufl  othcrwifc  have  follow- 
ed of  courfc,  conlidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,  and  the  in- 
tercft  he  always  retained  at  court.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  Hone  and  gout ;  which,  turning 
at  length  to  a  complication  of  diilempers,  put  an  end  to  it  at 
Fulham,  July  7,  1713,  at  the  age  of  81.  His  body  was  interred 
the  15th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  direclion  :  for  he  ufed  to  fav,  that 
**  the  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the 
dead  **  On  the  26th  **  a  fermon  on  the  occafion  of  his  much- 
lamented  death,"  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gooch,  lately  one  of 
his  domeftic  chaplains,  then  fellow,  and  afterwards  mailer,  of 
Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  and  fince  bifhop,  firfl:  of  Norwich, 
then  of  Ely.  Over  his  grave  was  erected  an  handfome  tomb, 
iiirrounded  with  iron  rails,  having  only  this  fhort  infcription : 
♦»  H.  l^nd.  EI  MH  EN  Tfl  ITATPa  mdccxiii."  That  is, 
**  Henry  London.  Save  in  the  crofs.  1713-"  It  may  truly  be 
faid,  that  by  his  death  ^e  church  loft  an  excellent  bilhop  •,  the 
kingdom,  a  brave  and  able  ftatefman  ;  the  proteftant  rrligion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  an  ornament  and  refuge  •,  and  the  whole 
chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and  piety,  [e] 

[e]  What  few  things  he  puhlirticd  are  July  6,  r68o.  6.  A  third  letter,  on  con- 
as  follows.  1.  A  tranflation  Jrom  the  ita-  firmation,  and  vifitation  of  tiic  lick,  l68z. 
lian,  of  the  life  of  Donna  O.lympia  Mai-  7.  A  fourth  letter,  upon  the  54th  canon, 
dachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  April  6,  1683.  8.  A  fifth  letrcr,  upon 
the  time  of  Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  iiSth  canon,  March  19,  1684  9.  A 
the  year  1644  to  1655.  Ix>nd.  1667.  fixth  letter,  upon  the  13th  canon,  April 
a.  A  traoflaiioii  from  the  french,  of  the  f^,  1685.  They  were  all  reprinted  iot 
jefuits  intrigues;  with  the  private  inOruc-  ge»her  in  1686,  i2mo,  under  the  title  of 
tions  of  that  fociety  to  their  emiiTarics,  **  EpilVopalia,  or  lcacr»  of  the  right  r;v. 
1669.  3.  A  trcatife  of  the  holy  commu-  father  in  God,  Henry  lord  bilhop  of  l^n-' 
pion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  don,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe."  There 
the  diocefe  of  London,  concerning  bap-  is  alfo,  ro.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergymaa 
iifm,  the  lord's  fupper,  catcchifing,  dated  in  his  diocefe,  concerning  non-refilLnce  : 
April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecoad^etter  con-  written  foon  after  the  revolution,  and  in« 
cerniag  the  half-communion,  prayets  in  ferted  in  the  memoirs  of  die  life  of  Mt> 
»a  unknown  toaguc,  prayers   to  faintt,  John  Kettle  well. 
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CON  ANT  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  O^.  i8, 
1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonlhire.  He  was  educated  in  claf- 
(ical  learning  at  private  fchools,  and,  in  1626,  fent  to  Exeter 
college  in  Oxford.  He  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning  j  by  means  of  which  he  grew  highly 
in  favour  with  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  reclor  of  Exeter  col- 
Jege,  and  king's  profefibr  in  divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
faihibn  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  "  Conaiiti  ni- 
hil eft  difficile  :"  an  excellent  pun,  which  cannot  well  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  englifli  reader.  He  took  his  degrees  regu- 
larly; and,  July  1633,  was  chpfen  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
which  he  became  an  eminent  tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univer- 
(ity;  and  he  did  fo  in  1642.  He  retired  firfl  to  Lymington,  a 
living  of  his  uncle's  in  Somerfctihire  ;  where,  his  uncle  being 
fled,  and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was 
conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  afTembly  of  divines  ^ 
but  it  is  faid  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or  at  leaft  very 
feldom,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he  never  took  the  covenant.  He 
afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  ;  and  then  became  a 
doiueflic  chaplain  to  lord  Chandos,  in  whofe  family  he  lived  at 
Harefield.  He  is  faid  to  have  fought  this  fituation,  for  the 
fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear  from  all  engagements  and 
fcrapes  as  the  nature  and  fickle  condition  of  thofe  times  would 
permit.  Upon  the  fame  motive  he  refigned  his  fellowffiip  of 
Exeter  college,  Sept.  27,  1647;  but,  June  7,  1649,  was  unani- 
jiioufly  chofen  re6lor  of  it  by  the  fellows,  without  any  applica- 
tion of  his  own. 

In  a  very  (hort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  public  employ- 
ment again ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what  was 
called  the  Kngagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within  the  time 
prefcribcd.  He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  confider  further 
of  It ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmittcd,  but  under  a  declara- 
tion, fiibfcrihed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  engagement,  which 
in  ta£l  enervated  that  inftrumcnt  entirely.  The  terms  of  the 
engagojnent  were ;  *'•  You  (hall  promife  to  be  true  and  faith* 
ful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  is  now  cftablifhed 
without  king  or  houfe  of  lords."  Conant's  declaration  before 
the  commiffioners,  when  he  took  the  engagement,  was  in  this 
form  and  manner  :  **  Being  required  to  fubfcribe,  I  humbly 
prcmiie,  lirll.  That  I  be  not  hereby  underdood  to  approve  of 
wliat  hath  been  done  in  order  unto,  or  under  this  prefent  go- 
vernment, or  the  government  itfclf :  nor  will  I  be  thought  to 
condemn  it ;  they  being*things  above  my  reach,  and  I  not  know- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  proceedings,  bccondly,  That  I  do  not 
^  bind 
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bind  myfelf  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God* 
Thirdly,  That  I  do  not  fo  hereby  bind  myfelf,  but  that,  if  God 
(ball  remarkably  call  me  to  lubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithilanding  the  prcfent  en- 
gagement. Fourthly,  In  this  fcnfc,  and  in  this  fcnfe  only,  I  do 
promile  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  prcfent  government,  as 
It  is  now  eilablilhed  without  king  or  houfe  of  lords." 

This  didkulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge  hi« 
offic^  of  reclor  of  txeter  college  with  great  approbation ;  and, 
in  Dec.  1654,  became  divinity-profeflbr  of  the  univcrfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1657  he  accepted  the  impropriate  reciory  of 
Abergely  near  St.  Afaph  in  Dcnblghfliire,  as  fome  fatisfatlion 
for  the  benefices  formerly  annexed  to  the  divinity  chair,  which 
he  never  enjoyed;  but  knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bifliopric  of  St.  Afaph,  he  immediately  qoitted  it,  upon  the  re- 
eftablilhmentofepifcopacy.  OOi.  19,  1657,  he  was'ad mi tted  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  which  high  dignity  he  held  till 
Auguft  5,  1660.  During  his  office  he  was  very  inilrumental 
in  procuring  Mr  Selden's  large  and  valuable  colledlion  of  books 
for  the  public  library  ;  and  had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a 
defign,  to  which  the  protedor  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  ere£t:- 
ing  a  kind  of  univerfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up 
to  London  attended  by  the  proclors  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  a  latin 
fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes  written  by  the  members 
of  the  univerfity.  March  2;,  1 661,  the  king  ifi'ued  a  commif- 
fion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of  common-prayer,  in  which 
Conant  was  one  of  the  commilFioners,  and  ailifted  at  the  Savoy 
conferences:  but  after  this,  upon  the  paffing  of  the  aft  of  uni- 
formity, not  thinking  it  right  to  conform,  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  deprived  of  his  preferments  •,  and  accordingly  his  red^orj 
of  Exeter  college  was  pronounced  vacant,  Sept.  i,  1662. 

At  'ength,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the  na- 
ture and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  fatif- 
fied,  and  he  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts ;  and  in  particular 
with  that  which  had  probably  ituck  moft  with  him,  the  being 
re  ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  Sept.  28,  1670,  by  Rey- 
nolds bifliop  of  Norwich  ;  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in 
Auguft  1651,  and  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many 
daughters.  Preferments  were  offered  him  immediately,  and 
the  fame  year  he  was  elefted  minifter  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  in  London  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  much  beloved,  he  chofc  rather  to 
accept  the  invitation  pf  his  neighbours  to  remain  among  them  ; 
and  Dr.  Simon  Ford,  who  was  then  minifter  of  All-faints  in 
Northampton,  going  to  St.  Mary's  Alderraanbury,  he  was  no- 
minated 
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minatcd  to  fuccccd  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  Sept.  20,  1673^, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  greatefl  part  of  his  parifli, 
together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground,  though  provi- 
dentially his  own  houfe  efcapcd.  In  1676,  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norwich  becoming  vacant,  the  bifliop  offered  him  that  pre- 
ferment, with  this  fingular  compliment,  **  I  do  not  e5cpe£l 
thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  wiH 
accept  of  it."  He  accepted  it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  dif- 
charged  the  office  worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him. 
Dec.  3,  1 68 1,  he  was  inftallcd  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
WoTcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  his  at  Exeter  college,  afked  it  for  him  from  Charles  II. 
in  thefc  terms  :  "  Sir,  I  come  to  beg  a  preferment  of  you 
for  a  very  defcrving  perfon,  who  never  fought  any  thing  for 
himfelf:"  and  upon  naming  him,  the  king  very  kindly  con- 
iented.  In  1686,  after  his  eyes  had  been  for  fome  time  weak, 
he  loft  his  fight  entirely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  March  12, 
1693,  when  he  was  in  his  86th  year.  He  was  buried  in  his 
own  parifh  church  of  All-faints  in  Northampton,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  over  him  by  his  widow,  with  a  fuitable  in- 
fcription. 

He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning  ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the  ori- 
ental languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fyriac,  yet 
few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publifhed  fix  volumes 
of  his  fcrmons :  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated  by  himfelf  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  ;  the  fecond,  after  his  death, 
in  1697,  by  John  bifliop  of  Chichefter  ;  the  third  in  1698,  the 
fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by  the  fame  editor;  the  fixth 
in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M,  A.  principal  of  Magdalen-hall 
in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (MA-tTHEw),  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  bred 
to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  made  any 
great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to  London,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Stirling,  to  feek  his  fortune  j  and  finding  no- 
thing fo  profitable,  and  fo  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public 
notice,  as  writing  politics,  he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for 
the  government.  There  goes  a  ftory  of  him,  however,  but  wc 
will  hope  it  is  not  a  true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
who  was  embarked  in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  mak- 
ing their  trade  more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  inte- 
rclls ;  the  one  to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Upon  which  they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe  by 
Jots,  when  it  fell  to  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry. 
Stirling  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  clergyman 
in  Maryland.  Concanen  was  for  fome  time  concerned  in  the 
f*  Briiim"  and  "  London  Journals/*  and  ^  paper  caljed  "  The 
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Spccul.iiui.        In   thcfc  he  took  occafion  to  abufc   not  only 
lord  Bolingbrokc,  who  was  naturally  the  objc£l  of  it,  but  alfo 
Pope  5   by   which  he  procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.     lu  a 
parwphlci  called  "  A  Suppl«:mcnt  to  die  Profound,"  he  dealt 
very  unfairly  by   Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in 
noi*only   frequently   imputing   to  him   Broome's   verfes   (for 
which,   fays  he,  he  might  fcem  in  fome  degree  accountable, 
having  correfted   what  tliat  gentleman  did),  but  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.     To  this  extraordinary  piece 
ibmcbody  humoroully  caufed  him  to  take  for  his  motto,  "  Dc 
profundis  clamavi."     His  M'it   and  literary  abilities,  however, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftlc, 
through  whofe  intereil  he  obtained  the  pod  of  attorney-general 
of  the  iiland  of  Jamaica,  which  office  he  filled  with  tlie  utmoft 
integrity  and  honour,  and  to  the  perfecEl  fatisfadlion  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  near  17  years;  when,  having  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  he  was  defirous  of  paffing  the  clofe  of  his  life  in  his  na- 
tive country  5    with  which    intention  he  quitted  Jamaica  and 
came  to  London,  propofing  to  pafs  fome  little  time  there  be- 
fore he  went  to  fettle  entirely  in  Ireland.     But  the  difference 
of  climate   between  tl:at  metropolis  and  the  place  he  had  (o 
long  been   accuftomed  to,  had  fuch  an  effe£l  on  his  conftitu- 
tion,  that  he  fell  into  a  galloping  confumption,  of  which  he 
died  Jan.  22,    1749,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  feveral  original  poems,  which, 
though  fmall,  have  confiderable  merit;  and  for  one  play,  in- 
tituled  *'  Wexford  Wells."     He  was  alfo  concerned  with  Mr. 
Roome    and  other   gentlemen   in   altering   Richard  Broome's 
"  Jovial  Crew"  into  a  ballad  opera,  in  vi^hich  (hape  it  is  now 
frequently  performed.     Concanen  has  feveral  fongs  in  "  The 
Mufical  Mifcellany,    1729,"  6  vols.     But  a  memorable  letter 
addreffed  to  him  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  perhaps  be  remember- 
ed longer  than  any  writing  of  his  own  pen. 

CONCINI,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  marftial  d'An- 
cre,  was  born  at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  raifed  from 
a  common  notary  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  came  into  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  with  Mary  de  Medicis, 
wife  of  Henry  the  great,  and  was  then  only  gentleman  in  or- 
dinary to  that  princefs;  but  he  was  afterwards  made  her  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe,  bought  the  marquifate  of  Ancre,  enjoyed  ma- 
ny confiderable  polls,  and  was  firll  gentleman  of  the  bcd-chamr 
ber,  and  marlhal  of  France,  by  the  influence  his  wife,  Eleonora 
Galigay,  had  over  the  queen  :  but  he  abufed  all  tliefe  favours  ; 
he  difpofed  of  the  finances  and  employments,  filled  the  army 
and  cities  with  his  creatures,  and  wanted  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  government.  This  made  him  many  enemies,  and 
created  great  troubles.  De  Luines  perfuaded  Louis  Xlll.  that 
5  the 
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the  only  method  to  ftop  his  ambition,  and  put  a  period  to  tli^ 
diforder  of  the  ftate,  was  to  finifh  his  exiftence.  Accordingly 
a  commiflion  was  given  to  Vitry,  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
life-guard,  who  executed  it  on  the  draw-bridge  of  the  Louvre, 
April  24,  1617,  with  feveral  piflol-fhots.  His  body  was  after-* 
wards  ignominioufly  ufcd  by  the  populace  ;  the  parliament  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  treafon,  fentenced  his  wife  to  lofe  her  head^ 
and  declared  their  fon  ignoble,  and  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  kingdom* 

CONDAMINE  (Charles  Marie  de  la),  chevalier  de 
St.  Lazare,  member  of  a  great  number  of  academies,  well 
known  by  the  reputation  of  his  travels,  which  were  indeed 
wonderfully  extenfive,  was  born  at  Paris  in  170 1.  He  began 
his  journey  to  the  eaft  very  young  •,  and  after  having  coafted 
along  the  Ihores  of  Africa  and  Alia  in  the  Mediteranean,  he 
was  chofen,  in  1736,  to  go  with  M.  Godin  to  Peru,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  equator. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  he  furmounted  in  this  expedition 
arc  almoft  incredible  ;  and  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  perifiiecl 
by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  his  companions,  M.  Seniergues. 
1'he  libertinifm  and  arrogance  of  this  young  man  had  fo  much 
irritated  the  inhabitants  of  new  Cuenca,  that  thfey  rofc  tumul- 
tuoufly  againtl  the  travellers ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  reft>  the 
offender  was  the  only  vi6lim.  On  his  return  home,  la  Con-*^ 
damine  made  a  vifit  to  Rome,  where  pope  Benedict  XIV.  made 
him  a  prefent  of  his  portrait,  and  granted  him  a  difpenfation  xa 
marry  one  of  his  nieces.  Our  philofopher  perhaps  thought 
that  the  company  of  an  amiable  and  fenfible  woman  would 
much  alleviate  the  infirmities  to  which  he  was  fubjedt.  At 
the  age  of  55  he  married  this  niece.  By  his  great  equanimity, 
his  lively  and  amiable  dilpofition,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  that 
knew  him.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  made  a  witty  coup- 
let on  the  furgical  operation  that  carried  him.  to  the  grave  j 
and,  after  having  recited  this  couplet  to  a  friend  that  came  to 
fee  him,  **  You  muft  now  leave  me,  added  he ;  I  have  twa 
letters  to  write  to  Spain  ;  probably  by  next  poll,  it  will  be  too 
late.**  La  Condamine  had  the  art  of  plead ng  the  learned  by 
the  concern  he  (l^ewed  in  advancing  their  incercfts,  and  the 
ignorant  by  the  talent  of  perfuading  them  that  they  under-» 
itood  what  he  faid.  Even  the  men  of  falhion  fought  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  full  ef  anecdotes  and  fmgular  obfervations, 
adapted  to  amufe  their  frivolous  curiofity.  However,  he  was 
not  without  his  defeOs.  He  was  apt  to  lay  too  much  ftrcfj 
on  trifles.  His  inquifitivcnefs,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  tra- 
vellers, rendered  him  indifcrcet :  in  him  it  was  a  real  pafTion, 
to  which  he  facrificcd  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life.  Eager  af- 
ter fame)  he  loved  to  multiply  his  correfpondencea  and  the 
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vifits  they  occafioii.  There  were  few  men  of  any  note  with 
whom  he  had  not  intimacies  or  difputes,  and  fcarcely  any 
;  in  whicli  he  did  not  write.  Replying  to  every  critic, 
ittered  with  every  fpccics  of  praifc,  he  dcfpifcd  no  opi- 
nion of  him,  though  given  by  the  moll  contemptible  fcribbler. 
Such  is  the  pidlurc  of  him  as  drawn  by  the  marcjuis  de  Con- 
J.orcct.  Among  his  moll  ingenious  and  valuable  pieces  are 
tlie  following:  i.  Diilance  of  the  tropics,  London,  1744.  2. 
Extrart  of  obfervations  made  on  a  voyage  to  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  1745.  3.  Brief  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  inte- 
rior of  fouth  America,  8vo.  1745.  4.  Journal  of  the  voyage 
made  by  order  of  the  king  to  the  equator ;  with  the  fupplc- 
mcnt,  2  vols.  4to.  1751,  1752.  5.  On  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox,  i2mo.  1754.  6.  A  letter  on  education,  8vo.  7.  A 
fecond  paj-^cr  on  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  1 759.  8. 
Travels  through  Italy,  i2mo.  1762.  9.  Meafure  of  the  three 
firft  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  4to. 
1 75 1.  The  ftyle  of  the  different  works  of  la  Condamine  is 
(imple  and  negligent  -,  but  it  is  ftrewed  with  agreeable  and 
lively  ftrokes  that  fecure  to  him  readers.  Poetry  was  alfo 
one  of  the  talents  of  our  ingenious  academician  ;  his  produc- 
tions of  this  fort  were,  Vers  dc  fociete,  which  is  full  of  humour  ; 
and  pieces  of  a  loftier  ftyle,  as  the  difpute  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  and  others,  tranllated  from  the  latin  poets ;  the  epiftlc 
from  an  old  man  Sec,  He  died  the  4th  of  February  1774,  in 
confequence  of  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  hernia,  with 
which  he  had  been  affli6led. 

CONDER  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  in  Cambridgefliire 
1 7 14,  and  educated  in  London  under  the  late  Dr.  Ridgley,  an 
eminent  diffenting  minifter.  His  firft  fettlement  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  confiderabie  congregation  ;  but  having 
written  an  eflay  on  the  importance  of  the  miniiterial  character 
in  the  independent  line,  he  was  in  1755  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Mile-End,  fince  removed-  to  Hommer- 
ton.  In  1761  he  fuccecded  Mr.  Hall  in  the  paftoral  office 
in  the  meeting  on  the  pavement  near  Moorfields,  where  he 
continued  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death  1781,  aged  67. 
Befides  the  eflay  above  mentioned,  he  hath  in  print  feveral  fcr- 
mons  on  public  occafions. 

CONDILLAC  (Stephen  Bonnot  de),  of  the  French  aca- 
demy and  that  of  Berlin,  abbe  de  Mureaux,  preceptor  of  the 
infant  don  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
the  prefent  ceniury,  and  died  of  a  putrid  fever  at  his  eflate  of 
Flux  near  Baugenci,  the  2d  of  Auguft  1780.  Strong  fen fe, 
found  judgement,  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  meta- 
phyfics,  a  well  chofen  and  extenfive  reading,  a  fedate  character, 
manners  grave  without  auftcrity,  a  ftyle  rather  fententious,  a 

greater 
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greater  facility  in  writing  than  in  fpeaking,  more  philofopKy" 
than  fenfibility  and  imagination ;  form  the  principal  features 
in  the  portrait  of  the  abbt^  dc  Condillac.  A  colledion  in 
3.  vols.  i2mo.  under  the  title  of  his  works,  contains  his  eflay  on 
tJie  origin  of  Jiuman  fcicnces,  his  trcatife  of  fenfations,  his 
treatilc  of  fyilems;  all  excellent  performances,  replete  with 
jufl,  luminous  and  novel  ideas,  written  with  precifion,  deeply 
confidered,  and  in  which  the  philgfophic  ftyle  feems  perfeAly 
natural  to  the  author.  His  courfc  of  Study,  16  vols.  I2m6* 
1776,  compofed  for  the  inftruflion  of  his  iiluftrioiis  pupil, 
is  equally  deferving  of  praife.  "Whenever  he  either  reafons,  or 
difcufles,  or  pmfues  morality  and  politics  amid  the  revolutions 
of  empires,  it  is  highly  to  tlic  fatisfa£lion  of  the  reader :  but 
in  the  hiftorical  part,  otherwife  well  executed,  and  full  of  new 
views,  there  often  fcems  a  want  of  warmtli  and  vivacity,  and  a 
llyle  more  pidturefque.  This  book,  which  breathes  the  fm- 
cereft  philanthropy,  and  tlie  mofl  ardent  defire  of  rerVicring- 
the  fovereigns  of  the  earth  beneficent  and  their  fubje£ls  liappy, 
is  not  compofed  in  that  affeding  and  piercing  ftyle  aflumed  by 
Fenelon  for  reaching  the  fame  end.  His  narration  is  feeble, 
dry  and  trite.  "We  jiave  alfp  by  him  :  Commerce  and  govern- 
ment confidered  in  their  mutual  relations,  i2mo.  a  book  which 
has  been  decried  by  anti  ceconomills,  though  containing  a  great 
number  of  objedls  well  confidered  ;  but  it  might  have  been  as 
U'cll  if  the  autlior  had  not  laid  down  certain  fyftems  on  the  com- 
merce of  grain  j  that  he  had  given  his  principles  an  air  lefs  pro- 
found and  abilra£led,  and  that  on  thofe  matters  that  are  of 
moment  to  all  men,  he  had  written  for  the  perufal  of  all  men. 
It  is  obferved  in  fome  of  the  abb^  Condillac's  works,  that  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  thought  it  not  his  duty  to 
conceal  it.  A  man  who  underftood  fo  well  to  analyfe  and  cal- 
culate ideas,  ought  to  have  known  exactly  how  many  new  ones 
he  had,  and  tiiat  knowledge  might -have  excufed  his  vanity. 
He  has  alfo  been  cenfured  for  having,  in  his  treatife  of  Senfa- 
tions,  eftablifhed  principles  from  which  the  materialift^  have 
drawn  pernicious  conclufions  ;  that  in  his  courfe  of  lludy,  he 
has,  like  an  incompetent  judge,  condemned  feveral  flights  of 
Boileau,  by  fubmitting  poetry,  which  in  its  very  nature  is* free, 
irregular,  and  bold,  to  ihe  rules  of  geometry.  But,  if  he  has; 
adopted  fome  of  the  opinions  of  modern  philcfophy,  it  is  no" 
Icfs  true  that  he  has  frequently  tempered  them  by  a  moderate 
character  and  a  mind  devoid  of  enthufiafm. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Con-iu-tsee,  the  celebrated  chinefe  phi- 
lofophcr,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at  prefent 
the  province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  2ifl  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ling  van,  the  23d  emperor  of  the  race  of  Tcheou,  5c  i  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  He  was  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras 
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pota%  u\n\  luilc  before  Socrates.  He  wj>,  but  ilirec  years 
olil  when  he  loll  his  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  had  enjoyed 
lii<-  *  *  1  odices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long ;  but  left  no  other 
inl  to  his  fon,  except  the  honour  of  dcfccnding  from 

Ti  ye,  the  27th  empcroi  of  the  fecond  race  of  the  Chang.  His 
mother,  whofc  name  was  Ciiing,  and  who  fprung  originally 
from  the  illullrious  family  of  the  Yen,  lived  21  years  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband.  Confucius  did  not  grow  m  knowledge 
by  degrees,  as  children  ordinarily  do,  but  feemed  to  arrive  at 
reafon  and  the  perfect  ufc  of  his  faculties  almofl  from  his  in.^ 
fancy.  He  took  no  delight  in  playing,  running  about,  and 
fuch  amufcments  as  were  proper  for  his  age  :  he  had  a  grave 
and  fcrious  deportment,  which  gained  him  refpedlj  and  plainly 
foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be.  But  what  diftinguiflied 
him  nioft,  was  his  unexampled  and  exalted  piety.  He  ho- 
noured his  relations ;  he  endeavoured  in  all  things  to  imitate 
his  grandfather,  who  was  then  dive  in  China,  and  a  moft 
holy  man :  and  it  was  obferv  able,  that  he  never  ate  any  thing, 
but  he  proftrated  hinifelf  upon  the  ground,  and  offered  it  firft 
to  the  fuprcme  Lord  of  heaven.  One  day,  while  he  was  a 
child,  he  heard  his  grandfather  fetch  a  deep  figh  5  and  going 
tip  to  him  with  maily  bowings  and  miich  reverence,  **  May  1 
prefume,"  fays  he,  "  without  lofing  the  refpecl  I  owe  you,  to 
inquire  into  the  occafion  of  your  grief  ?  perhaps  you  fear  that 
your  pofterity  fhould  degenerate  from  yoUr  virtue,  and  dilho- 
nour  you  by  their  vices."  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
head>  fays  Coum-tfe  to  hirh,  and  wher?  have  you  learnt  to 
fpeak  after  this  manner  ?  "  PVom  yourfelf,"  replied  Confucius: 
**  1  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak  ;  and  I  hav^ 
often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by  his  virtue  fup- 
port  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does  not  deferve  to  bear  their 
name."  After  liis  grandfather*s  deaths  he  applied  himfelf  td 
Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated  do£ior  6f  his  time ;  and^  under  the  di- 
rection of  fo  great  a  mailer,  foon  made  a  furprifmg  ptogrefs  in 
antiquity,  which  he  confidered  as  the  fource  from  whence  all 
genuine  knowledge  was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  an- 
tien'tsvery  nearly  coft  him  him  his  lifC)  when  he  was  not  more 
than  16  years  of  age.  Falling  into  difcoutfe  one  day  about 
the  chinefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high  quality,  who  thought 
them  obfcure^  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearching  into, 
"The  books  you  defpife,"  fays  Confucius,  **  are  full  of  profound 
knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  wife  and 
learned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of  them,  could 
they  comprehend  them  of  themfelves.  This  fubordjiation  of 
fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  dependent  upon  the  know- 
ing, is  very  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  in  fociety-  Were  all 
families  equally  rich  and  equally  powerful,  there  could  not  fub- 
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fid  any  form  of  government  •,  but  there  would  happen  n  yet 
ftranger  diforder,  if  mankind  were  all  equally  knowing,  viz. 
every  one  vouUl  be  for  governing,  and  none  would  think 
themfclves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,"  added  Confucius, 
•*  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  fame  obfcrvation  to  me  about 
the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from  fuch  a  one  indeed  no- 
thing better  could  be  expelled  :  but  I  wonder  that  you,  a  doc- 
tor, {hould  thus  be  found  fpeaking  like  one  of  the  lowek  of 
the  people."  This  rebuke  had  indeed  the  good  eftecl  of  filenc- 
ing  the  mandarm,  and  bringing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the 
leariTrng  of  hi^  country  •,  yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  as  it 
came  from  almoft  a  boy,  that  he  would  have  revenged  it  by 
violence,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 

At  the  age  of  19  years  he  took  a  wife,  who  brought  him  a 
fon,  called  Pe  yu.  This  fon  died  at  50,  but  left  behind  him  a 
fon  called  Tfou-tfe,  M'ho,  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather,  ap- 
plied himfelf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  wifdom,  and  by  his  merit 
arrived  to  the  higheft  offices  of  the  empire.  Confucius  was 
content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  long  as  fhe  lived  with  him  ; 
and  never  kept  any  concubines,  as  tbc  cuftom  of  his  country 
would  have  allowed  him  to  have  done,  becaufc  he  thought  it 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  1  fay  fo  long  as  (he  lived  with 
him  ;  for,  it  feems,  he  divorced  her  after  fome  time,,  and  foi^ 
no  other  reafon,  fay  the  Chlnefe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from 
all  incumbrances  and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate 
his  philofophy  throughout- the  empire.  At  the  age  of  23, 
when  he  had  gained  a  confiderablc  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  country^ 
he  began  to  proje6l  a  fcheme  for  a  general  reformation.  All 
the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  empire  depend  upon  the  emperor  y 
but  then  every  province  was  a  diftinrt  kingdom,  which  had  its 
particular  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own. 
Hence  it  often  happened  that  the  imperial  authority  was  not 
fulhcient  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and. 
allegiance;  but  efpecially  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love 
©f  pleafure,  and  a  general  diffolution  of  manners,  prevailed  in 
all  thofe  little  courts. 

Confucius,  wifely  perfuaded  that  the  people  could  never  be 
happy,  lb  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  volirptuouftiefs,  and  falfc 
policy  fliould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach  up  a 
fcvere  'morality  j  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce  tempe- 
rance, juflicc,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  contempt  of 
riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  excite  to  magnanimity  and  a 
grcatnefs  of  foul,  which  Ihould  make  men  incapable  of  difh- 
mulation  and  infincerity ;  and  ufed  all  the  means  he  could 
think  of,  to  redeem  liis  countrymen  from  a  life  of  pleafure  to 
a  life  ef  reafon.     He  was  every  where  kjiown,  and  as  univcr- 
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faliy  hclovoil.     His  <  *      knowlcd-  '  uli'dom  foon 

niuiic  liiiii  known:  i.  \ny  and  i.  >    of  his  vir- 

tues made  him  beloved.  lvn»gs  were  governed  by  his  counfcls, 
and  the  people  reverenced  him  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered 
feveral  hi^h  ollices  in  the  magiltracy,  which  he  fometimes  ac- 
cepted ;  but  never  from  a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was 
not  at  all  concerned  to  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  re- 
forming a  corrupt  Hate,  and  amending  mankind  -,  for  he  never 
failed  to  reii;^n  thofc  olHccs,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he 
could  be  no  longer  ufcful  in  them.  Thus,  for  inllance,  he  was 
raifed  to  a  conliderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou, 
his  own  native  country  }  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfcls  and  management,  were  become  quite  altered.  He 
corrected  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mercantile  way,  and 
reduced  the  weights  and  meafurcs  to  their  proper  Itandard. 
He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candour  amongil  the  men,  and  ex- 
horted the  women  to  chaility  and  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  By 
fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  general  reformation,  and  ellabli(hed 
every  where  fuch  concord  and  unanimity,  that  the  whole  king- 
dom feemed  as  if  it  were  but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  bej;an  to  be  jealous.  They  eafily 
perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  a  man  as 
Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  powerful  ;  fince 
nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flourilli  more  than  good  order  among^ 
the  members,  and  an  exaft  obfervance  of  its  laws.  Alarmed 
at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  affembled  his  minifters  to  confider  of 
methods  which  might  put  a  Hop  to  the  career  of  this  new  go- 
vernn^ent ;  and,  after  fome  deliberations,  the  following  expe- 
dient was  refolved  upon.  They  got  together  a  great  number 
of  young  girls  of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  had  been  inftru6led 
from  their  infancy  in  finging  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly 
midrcScs  of  all  thofe  charms  and  accompiiflimcnts  which 
might  pleafe  and  captivate  the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  embafly,  they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to 
the  grandees  of  his  court.  The  prefent  was  joyfully  received, 
and  had  its  defired  effect.  The  arts  of  good  government  were 
immediately  ncglecled,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  in- 
venting new  plcafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  ftran- 
gers.  In  Ihort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
fealling,  dancing,  (hows,  &c.  and  the  court  was  entirely  dif- 
folved  in  luxury  and  pleafure.  Confucius  had  forefeen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the  refufal  o£ 
the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delufioa 
they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  reafon  and 
tlieir  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffe£tual :  there 
was  nothing  to  he  done :  and  the  fevcrity  of  the  philofopher, 
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whether  he  would  or  not,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
overbearing  fafhion  of  the  court.  Upon  which  he  immediately 
quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  from 
his  native  country  j  to  try  if  he  could  find  in  other  kingdoms, 
minds  and  difpofitions  more  fit  to  relifli  and  purfue  his  maxims. 

He  parted  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  'Tfon, 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  when  rebellion,  wars  and  tu- 
mults raged  throughout  the  empire.  Men  had  no  time  ta 
liften  to  his  philofophy.  They  had  even  lefs  inclmation  to  da 
it  i  for,  as  we  have  faid,  they  were  ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met  with  ill  treatment  and  re- 
proachful language,  and  it  is  faid  that  confpiracies  were 
formed  againil:  his  life :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  his  ne-  * 
glc€t  of  his  own  interefts  had  reduced  him  to  the  extremefl 
poverty.  Some  philofophers  among  his  contemporaries  were 
fo  afFeded  with  the  terrible  ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufti- 
Gated  thcmfclvcs  into  the  mountains  and  deferts,  as  the  only 
places  where  happinefs  could  be  found  •,  and  would  have  per- 
fuadcd  Confucius  to  have  followed  them.  But,  ''  1  am  a 
man,"  fays  Confucius,  "  and  cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the 
focicty  of  men,  and  confort  with  beafts.  Bad  as  the  times  are,. 
1  (hall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  vrrtu«  :  for  in  virtue  are 
all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  embrace  it,  and  fub- 
roit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws,  they  would  not  want 
me  or  an-y  body  elfc  to  inftru6t  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  -firil  to-  perfect  himfelf,,  and  then  to  perfect  others. 
Human  nature,"  faid  he,  "  came  to  us  from  heaven  pure  and 
perfect ;  but  in  procefs.  of  time  ignorance,  the  paihons,  and 
evil  examples  have  corrupted  it.  All  confills  in  reftoring  it  to 
its  primitive  beauty  j  and  to  be  perfect,  we  mult  re-ai"cend  to. 
that  point  from  which  we  have  fallen.  Obey  heaven,  and  fol- 
low the  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.  Love  your  neighbour 
as  yourfelf.  Let  your  rcafon,  and  not  your  fenfes,  be  the  rule 
of  your  conduct ;  for  rcafon  will  teach  you  to  think  wifely,  to 
fpcak  prudently,  and  to  behave  youjrfclf  worthily  upon  all  occa- 
fions." 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn  him- 
felf from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  cejfe  to  travel  about  and 
do  v»  hat  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among  mankind 
in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  tlie  maxims  and  ex- 
amples of  their  antient  heroes,  Yao,  Chu«,  Yu,  Tifchin  taug, 
Vcn  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revived  in  the  per- 
fou  of  this  great  man.  We  Ihall  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  profelytcd  great  numbers,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to. 
his  perfon.  He  is  faid  to  .have  had  at  leaft  3000;  72  o£ 
vhom  were  dilUnguilhcd  above  tlic  reil  by  their  fuperior  at- 
tainments,. 
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V  \  \o  above  them  all   by  their  comprchcnfivc  view 

*.  tjwledtjc  of  hh   whole  philofophv  And  tloCiv'^m:^. 

He   ti. 

to  cm  ^  ^  , 

particular  diilinction.  The  firit  cials  were  to  improve  their 
minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearr^i  by  virtue  :  and 
the  moft  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfcis  Ac  kien,  Gen  pe 
micou,  Chung  kong,  Yen  yucn.  The  fccond  were  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  reafoning  juftly,  and  of  compofing  clct^ant  and  pcr- 
fuafive  difcourfes  :  the  moll  admired  among  tlicfe  were,  Tfai 
ngo,  and  Tfou  kong.  The  ftudy  of  the  third  clafs  was,  to  learn 
the  rules  of  good  government,  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  man- 
darins, and  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  public  offices  with  honour: 
Gen  yeu  and  Ki  lou  excelled  herein.  The  laft  clafs  were  con- 
cerned in  delivering  the  principles  of  moralify  in  a  concife  and 
poliOied  ftyle  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe,  Tfou  ycu  and 
Tfou  Kia  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  10  chofen  difciplcs 
were,  as  it  u*cre,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchool. 

He  fent  600  of  his  difcvples  into  diftercnt  parts  of  thf:  empire, 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with 
benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made  frequent  refolutions 
to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  do<flrInc  to  the  fartheft  parts 
of  the  world.  Hardly  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  purity 
of  his  morality.  He  feems  rather  to  fpeak  like  a  doctor  of  a 
revealed  law,  than  a  man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law 
of  nature  afforded*  him  ;  and  what  convinces  us  of  his  fin- 
cerity  is,  that  he  taught  as  forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept. 
In  (hort,  his  gravity  and  fobriety,  his  rigorous  abilinence,  his 
contempt  of  riches,  and  what  arc  commonly  called  the  goo^ls 
of  this  life,  his  continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his 
aftions,  and,  above  all,  that  modelly  and  humility  which  are 
not  to  be  found  among  the  grecian  lages  5  all  thefe  wvjuld  al- 
moft  tempt  one  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofopher 
formed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpircd  by  God  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry 
and  fuperftition,  which  was  about  to  overfprcad  that  particular 
part  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fecretly  three  years,  and  to 
have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  forrow.  A  few  days 
before  his  lad  illnefs,  he  tojd  his  difclples  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the  figiit  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  :  "  The  mountain,"  faid 
he,  "  is  fallen,  the  high  ma<-hine  is  demolifhcd,  and  the  fagcs 
are  all  fled."  His  meaning  was,  that  the  edifice  of  perfection, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  raife,  was  entirely  overt)irown. 
He  began  to  languilh  from  that  time  *,  and  the  7th  day  before 
his  death,  **  The  kings,"  faid  he,  "  reject  my  maxims  ^  and 
iiacc  1  am  n9  longer  i^feful  on  the  earth,  1  may  as  well  leav« 
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it.*'  After  thcfc  words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end 
of  fevcn  days  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  his  73d 
year.  Upon  the  firfl:  hearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  cong,  who 
then  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  "  The  Tien  is  not  fatisfied  with  me,"  cried  he,  "  fince 
it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wife  men  are  precious 
gifts,  with  which  heaven  bleiFes  the  earth  ;  and  their  worth  is 
never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  are  taken  away.  Confucius 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which  from  that  very  mo- 
ment began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint  •,  and  eflablifhed  fuch  a 
veneration  for  his  memory,  as  will  probably  lad  for  ever  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Kings  have  built  palaces  for  him  in 
all  the  provinces,  whither  the  learned  go  at  certain  times  to 
pay  him  homage.  There  are  to  be  feen  upon  feveral  edifices, 
raifed  in  honour  of  him,  infcriptions  in  large  charaders,  "  To 
the  great  mailer."  "  To  the  head  dodor."  <*  To  the  faint." 
**  '1  o  the  teacher  of  emperors  and  kings."  They  built  his 
fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio  fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su, 
where  he  w^s  wont  to  allemble  his  difciples ;  and  they  have 
fince  inclofcd  it  with  walls,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this 
very  day. 

Confucius  did  not  trufl  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his 
difciples  for  the  prefervation  of  his  philofophy  ;  but  compofed 
feveral  books :  and  though  thefe  books  were  greatly  admired 
for  the  doclrines  they  contained,  and  the  fine  principles  of 
morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  unparalleled  modefly  of 
this  philofopher,  that  he  never  aHiimed  the  leaft  honour  about 
them  He  ingenuoully  confefled,  that  the  doctrine  was  not  his 
own,  but  was  much  more  antient;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  colledt  it  from  thofe  wife  legillators  Yao  and  Chun, 
who  lived  1500  years  before  him.  1  hefe  books  are  held  in 
the  highefi:  efteem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  collc(^cd  relating  to  the  antient  laws,  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  moll  perfedl  rule  of  government.  The  number  of 
thefe  clafiical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  feems  they  are 
called,  is  four.  1  he  firft  is  intituled,  "  Ta  Hio,  the  Grand 
Science,  or  the  Sclipol  of  the  Adults."  It  is  this  that  beginner? 
ought  to  l\udy  firil,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  porch  of 
the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  the  care  we 
ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelves,  that  we  may  be  able 
afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfeverance  in  the  chief 
good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  conformity  of 
our  a£lions  to  right  rcafon.  The  author  calls  tliis  book  "  Ta 
Hio,  or  the  Grand  Science,"  becaufe  it  was  chiefly  defigncd  for 
princes  and  grandees,  who  ought  to  govern  their  people  wifely. 
<*  riie  whole  feience  of  princes,"  fays  Confucius,  **  confifts  in 
motivating  ^nd  perfe<Slin.g  the  rca(oniib{e  nature  they  have  rcr 
5  cciveij 
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cr  n  Tien,  and   in  rcftoring  that  light   and   primitive 

cL Jt  judgment,  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcurcd 

by  various  palhons,  that  it  m:iy  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to 
lanour  the  pcrfe£kions  of  others.  To  fuccced  then,**  fays  he, 
**  wc  fhould  begin  within  ourfclvcs';  and  to  thi-?  end  it  is 
nccciriry  to  have  an  inGght  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the  will 
toward  a  love  of  this  good,  nnd  an  hatred  of  this  evil :  to  prc- 
ferve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the  manners  according 
to  rrafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  renewed  himfelf,  there  will 
be  Icfs  difficulty  in  renewing  others :  and  by  this  means  con- 
cord and  union  reign  in  famihes,  kingdoms  are  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  and  tlic  whole  empire  enjoys  peace  and 
tranquillity.** 

The  fecond  claOical  or  cnnomcal  book  is  called  ^*  Tchong 
Yong,  or  the  Immutable  Mean ;"  and  treats  of  the  mean  which 
ought  to  be  obferved  in  all  things.  Tchong  fignifies  means^ 
and  by  Yong  is  underftood  that  which  is  conliant,  eternal,  im- 
mutable. He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  every  wife  man,  and 
chiefly  thofc  who  have  the  care  of  governing  the  world,  fliould 
follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  ciTence  of  virtue.  He  enters 
upon  his  fubjeift  by  defining  human  nature,  and  its  paflions  ; 
then  he  brings  feveral  examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  filial  duty,  which  are  propofed  as  fo  many  patterns 
to  be  imitated  in  keeping  this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  fhews, 
that  this  mean,  and  the  practice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true 
•  hich  a  wife  man  fliould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the 
;.  pitch  of  virtue. — ^The  third  b»ok  "  Yun  Lu,  or  the 
Book  of  Maxims,**  is  a  colle£lion  of  fententious  and  moral 
difcourfes,  and  is  divided  into  20  articles,  containing  only  qu:f- 
tions,  anfwers,  and  fayings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples,  on 
virtue,  good  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenth 
article  excepted,  in  which  the  difciples  of  Confucius  particularly 
defcribe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  mailer.  There  arc 
fome  maxims  and  moral  fentences  in  this  colle£tion,  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  always 
been  fo  much  admired. — The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea  of  a. 
perfe£l  government  •,  it  is  called  *'  Meng  Tfee,  or  the  Book  of 
Mentius*,*'becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the  clafTical  and 
canonical  books,  it  Is  more  properly  the  work  cf  his  difciple 
Mentlus.  To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two  others,  which 
have  almoft  an  equal  reputation  j  the  firlt  is  called  "  Hiao 
King,*'  that  is,  "  of  Filial  Reverence,**  and  contains  the  aiv- 
fwers  which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  concerning 
the  Tcfpect  which  is  due  to  parents.  The  fecond  is'  called 
•*  Sias  Hio,'*  that  is,  "  the  Science,  or  the  behool  of  Children  j 
which  is  a  colledlion  of  fentences   and  examples  taken  froni 
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antient  and  modern  authors.  T^'cy  who  would  have  a  pcrfc^ 
knowledge  of  all  thcfe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  latin  tranfla- 
tion  of  father  Noel,  one  of  the  mod  antient  mifTionaries  of 
China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  171 1. 

We  mufl:  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
Jofopher,  without  mentioning  one  mofl  remarkable  particular 
relating  to  him,  which  is  this  ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  eftablilh  pure  religion  and  found  morality  in 
the  empire,  he  was  ncverthelefs  the  innocent  occafion  of  their 
corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China,  that  when  Con- 
fucius was  complimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  philofo- 
phy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  he  modeftly  declined 
the  honour  that  was  done  him,  and  faid,  that  "  he  greatly  fell 
fhort  of  the  mod  perfe(St  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in  the 
weft  the  moft  holy  was  to  be  found."  iVloft  of  the  mifTion- 
aries who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  Confucius 
forefaw  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  and  meant  to  predi£t 
it  in  this  fhort  fentence ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  always  made  a  very  flrong  impref- 
(ion  upon  the  learned  in  China  :  and  the  emperor  Mimti, 
who  reigned  65  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched 
with  this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream »  in  which 
he  faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they  had  found  him, 
and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his  writings.  The 
perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring  to  venture  farther, 
went  a-{hore  upon  a  little  ifland  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea, 
where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  Fohi,  who  had  infected  the  In- 
dies with  his  do£lrines  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Con- 
JTucius.  This  they  carried  back  to  China,  together  with  the 
metempfychofis,  and  the  other  reveries  of  this  indian  philofo- 
phcr.  The  difciples  of  Confucius  at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newly 
imported  do6lrincs  with  all  the  vigour  imaginable ;  inveighing 
vehemently  againft  Mimti,  who  introduced  them,  and  denounc- 
ing the  judgment  of  heaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  fhould  fupport 
them.  But  all  their  endeavours  were  vain ;  the  torrent  bore; 
hard  againft  them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of 
Confucius  were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed, 
by  the  prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions  which  were  in- 
troduced with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (William),  an  englifh  drannatic  writer  an4 
poet,  was  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Sta fiord fhirc,  and 
born  in  1672.  Some  have  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upoi^ 
the  authority  of  his  friend  Southern  •,  but  it  (eems  reafonable 
to  believe  Mr.  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms  him  to 
have  been  born  in  England.  Jacob,  (peaking  in  his  preface 
of  the  communications  he  had  received  from  living  authors, 

has 
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hu     '  "■"       :  "  I  am  ly  obliged  to  Mr.  Conprcvc 

fo:  '.  early  ro:  .on  of  what  relates  to  himfelf, 

as  well  as  lus  kind  li  lur  the  corapuling  of  this  work  :** 

uhlch  work  being  r  In  Congrcvc's  liic-ilmc,  and  no  ex- 

cq)tion  made  to  the  account  given  of  himlcif,  renders  Jacob's 
authority  in  this  cafe  indifputablc.  Whac  led  Southern  and  others 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  Congrevc's  bcin^;  carried  into 
Ireland  when  he  was  very  young ;  for  his  father  had  there  a 
command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  became  ftcward  in  the 
Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of  himfelf  and 
family  in  that  kingdom.  Congreve  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of 
Kilkenny,  and  thence  to  the  univerlity  of  DubUn ;  where  he 
acquired  a  perfect  Ikill  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature. 
A  little  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  in  the  Middle-temple:  but  the  law  proving  too 
dry  for  him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  and  continued 
to  purfue  his  former  lludies.  His  firfl  production  as  an  au- 
thor, was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  aiTumed  name  of  Cleophil, 
he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Levefon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
.**  Incognita,  or  Love  and  duty  reconciled."  Vivacity  of  wit, 
fluency  of  ftyle,  and  itrengtli  of  judgment  are  (hewn  in  this 
work ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  confider  it  as  the 
firft-fruits  of  a  youth  of  17.  It  has  been  faid,  that  at  the 
bottom  it  is  a  true  hillory  ;  and  though  the  fcene  is  laid  in 
Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened  in  England,  As  he  did  not 
then  think  proper  to  own  this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatever 
l-eputation  he  gained  by  it,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a 
few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  he  applied  himfelf  to  dramatic  compofition,  and 
wrote  a  comedy  called  "  The  Old  Bachelor  •,"  of  which  Dry- 
den,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  laid,  "  that  he  never  faw 
fuch  a  firfl  play  in  his  life ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which  proceeded  not  from  the  au- 
thor's want  of  genius  or  art,  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  (lage  and  the  town."  Drydcn  revifed  and  corredled 
it;  and  it  was  aded  in  169].  The  prologue,  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  ;  the  play  was  admirably 
performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe,  that  Con- 
greve  was  thenceforward  con fidered  as  the  prop  of  the  declining; 
ftage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatic  poefy.  It  was  this 
play,  and  the  very  fingular  fuccefs  that  attended  it  upon  the 
ilage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs,  which  recommended  its 
author  to  the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax  :  who,  being  deCroua 
to  place  fo  eminent  a  wit  in  a  (late  of  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
made  him  immcdiatelji  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  for  licenfing 
hackney-coaches  ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the 
^ipe-olfice  j  and  the  office  of  a  -commiilioner  of  wine  licenfes, 

worth 
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worth  600I.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  after  fuch 
encouragement  as  tlie  town,  and  even  the  critics,  had  given 
him,  he  thould  quickly  make  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftage  j 
and  accordingly,  the  year  after,  he  brought  on  "  The  Double 
Dealer.*'  This  play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended 
by  the  befl  judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laft  ; 
the  caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of 
the  performance  ;   for  regular  comedy  wa>  then  a  new  thing. 

Q\icen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Congreve  wrote 
a  paltoral  on  that  occafion,  intituled,  "  The  mourning  mufc  of 
Alexis*,"  which,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  elegance,  and  corrccfl:- 
ncfs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared   in 
our  language.    In  1695  he  produced  his  comedy  called  *'  Love 
for  Love,^  which  gained  him  much  applaufe  ;  and  the  fame 
ycardiftinguifbedhimfclf  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addrediiig 
to  king  'William  an  ode   "  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur ;"  in 
which  he  fuccceded  greatly.     After  having  eflablifhed  his  re- 
putation as  a  comic  writer,  he  had  a  mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy; 
and,  in    1697,  his  *'  Mourning  Bride"  was   a6led   at  the  new 
theatre  in  Lincojn's-inn  Fields.     Few  plays  had   raifed  higher 
expectations,  and  fewer  had  anfwercd  them:  in  fliort,  it  was 
not  pofhble  for  any  thing  to  be  better  received.     His  attention 
was  now  called  off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpccies  of  com- 
pofition,  which  was   wholly  new,  and   not  very  agreeable  to 
nim.     His  four  phys  wtrc  attacked  with  great  fharpnefs  by 
that   zealous  reformer    of  the    ftage,    Jeremy  Collier ;    wh.o, 
without  any  pity  for  his  youth,  or    confideration  of  his  fine 
parts,  fell  upon  him,  not  as  a  dull  or  t^jfj^elefs,  but  as  a  dangerous 
and  pernicious  writer.     The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be   owned, 
he  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays ;  and  Collier 
attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.     An   anfwer  was  nc- 
ceflary,  and  therefore   an  anfwer  was  given  ;  which,  if  it  docs 
not  entirely  juflify  him,  fliews    however    great  modedy  and 
wit.     Jt  was  printed  in  1698  ;  and  the  title  of  it  is,  **  Amend" 
ments  of  Mr.  Collier's  falfe  and  imperfedt  citations.  Sec.  from 
the  Old   Bachelor,  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love,  Mourning 
Bride.     By  the  author  of  thofe   rlays."     In  this  apology  for 
Ids  own  condu6l,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impofTible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellence,  or  ufe  oP 
piay>. 

Tliough  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  him  feme 
diitarte  to  the  ilage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought  on  another  co- 
medy, intituleil,  "  The  Way  of  the  World;"  of  which  it  gave 
fo  juil  a  picture,  that  tb.e  world  fcemed  icfolved  not  to  bear  it. 
Th's  completed  the  flifguil  of  our  author  to  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  celebrated  critic  Dennis,  though  not  very  famous 

lor 
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for  cither,  faid  a  very  line  and  a  very  kind  thing,  "  that  Mr. 
Congrcvc  i^uittcd  tlic  Hags  early,  .*nd  that  comedy  left  it  wilK 

him."     This  play  however  has  >hcd  over  its  ad^ 

vcrfaries,    and  is  noM- jullly  ci  .  as  it  dcfervcs  to 

be.  He  amuled  himfelt  afterwards  with  compoling  original  poems 
and  tranflations,  which  he  coile£ted  in  a  vohime,  and  publilhed 
in  1710,  when  Swift  defcribcs  him  as  "  never  free  from  the 
gout  •,**  and  "  almo(l  blind  -,*  yet  amufing  himfelf  with  writing 
a  "  Tmtler." 

He  had  a  fine  taftc  for  mufic  as  weH  as  poetry;  as  appears 
from  his  •*  Hymn  to  Harmony  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
1701,"  fet  by'Mr.  John  Ecdes,  his  great  friend,  to  whom  he 
was  alfo  obliged  for  fctting  fevcral  of  his  fongs.  His  early  ;tc- 
quaintance  with  the  great  had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  inde- 
pendent llation  in  life,  to  which  it  is  very  rare  that  either  true 
genius  or  literary  merit  of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  •  and 
this  freed  him  from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  public  favour 
any  longer.  He  was  dill  under  tlie  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  il- 
luurious  patrons ;  and  as  he  never  milled  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  always 
(hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  flation,  who 
had  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into  public  life.  He 
wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  Southetn's  tragedy  of 
Oroonoko;  and  we  learn  from  Drydcn  himfelf,  how  much  he 
was  obliged  to  his  aflillance  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil.  He 
contributed  alfo  the  eleventh  fatire  to  the  tranlhtion  of  "  Juve- 
nal," publiflied  by  that  great  poet,  and  wrote  fome  excellent 
verfes-  on  the  tranflation  of  Perlius,  performed  by  Drydcn 
alone. 

The  bed  part  of  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  eafc 
and  retirement  j  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  was  much  af- 
flicted with  gout,  which  brought  on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was 
for  this,  that  in  the  fummer  of  178,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
turned in  his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and  more  ; 
and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-ftreet  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  19. 
1729.  On  the  26th,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem 
chamber ;  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with  great 
folemnity  into  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  at  Weftminller,  and  after- 
wards interred  in  the  abbey.  The  p:iil  was  fupported  by  the 
duke  of  liridgcwater,  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord 
Wilmington,  the  hon.  George  Berkeley,  efq.  and  brigadier 
general  Churchill ;  an4  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief 
ipourncr.     Some   time    aTt^rr,  a   neat   and    elegant    monument 

was 
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was  creeled  to  his  memory,  by  Henrietta  ducKefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough [f]. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  of  Congrevc,  that  no  man  ever  pafied 
through  life  with  more  eafe  and  lefs  envy  than  he.  No  change 
of  miniftries  aftc^led  him  in  the  lead,  nor  was  he  ever  removed 
from  any  pofl:  that  was  given  him,  except  to  a  better.  His 
place  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  his  ofBce  of  fecretary  in  Ja- 
maica, arc  faid  to  have  brought  him  in  upwards  of  1200  1.  per 
annum  ;  and  though  he  lived  fuitably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet  by 
his  ceconomy  he  raifed  from  thence  a  competent  eftate.  He 
was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  ne- 
ver involved  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  nor  did  he  receive  from 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  diflaRe  or  diiTatisfadion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  follicitous  for  his  approbation,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  the  higheft  fan£lion  of  merit.  Addifon  teftified  his 
perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  efteem  of  his  writings,  in 
many  inftances.  Steele  confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one 
occafion,  and  was  defirous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpire 
on  another  [g].  Even  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  his 
poetical  character,  has  honoured  him  with  the  highefl  teftimony 
of  deference  and  efteem  [h  ]. 

"  Congreve,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  **  has  merit  of  the  higheft 
kind  J  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  mo- 
dels of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  plays 
I  cannot  fpeak  diftin6lly,  for  fince  I  infpe£led  them  many  years 
have  pafled ;  but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his 
charadlers  are  commonly  fi6litious  and  artificial,  with  very  lit- 
tle of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea 
of  comic  excellence,  which  he  fuppofed  to  confift  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  anfwers  ;  but  that  which  he  endeavoured, 
he  feldom  failed  of  performing.  His  fcenes  exhibit  not  much 
of  humour,  imagery,  or  paflion  :  his  perfonages  are  a  kind  of 
iDtelle6tual  gladiators  ;  every  fentence  is  to  ward  or  ftrike  ;  the 
conteft  of  fmartncfs  is  never  intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor 
playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corrufcations.  His  comedies 
have,  therefore,  in  fome  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies  j 
fhey  furprife  rather  than  divert,  and  raife  admiration  oftener 
than  merriment.  But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete 
with  images,  and  quick  in  con»bination.  Of  his  mifcellaneous 
poetry  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  very  favourable.     The  powers  of 

[r]  To  whom  he  bequeathed  a   legacy  by  tl>e  imprudence  of  his  reUtton  reduced 

wi  about    10,000 1.     ihe  accumuUtion  of  todiHRcultics  anddiiircfs-      Dr.  y.,6t/jn. 

attentive    parfimony,    which,    though    to  [cj   In  the  dedication  of  his  Mifcella- 

ber  IuperAus>us    and  ufelefs*  might  have  nies»  and  inthcaddrefs  prctked  to  Ad. 

fiven  great  afliilance  to  the  antient  famt-  difon's  Drummer. 

}y  tVom  which  he  dcfccndcd,  at  that  time  [hJ  PoAfctipi  to  hit  tranflation  of  H(^ 

mer's  Hud. 

Congrevc 
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Conprcvc  fccm  t      '  him  wncn  iic  lc;ivcs  the  ftaj^c,  as  An- 

MMt<  M  '.->  DO  l.>T  '  tinn  he  could  touch  the  ground.     It 

Icr,  that  a  mind  fo  vigorous 
;  oiis  Ihould  on  any  other  occa- 
iion  dilcover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  in 
ihcfc  little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  fele£lion  of  lan- 
euage,  nor  (kill  in  verfification  :  yet  if  1  were  required  to  fclc^ 
from  the  whole  mafs  of  Kngliih  poetry  the  mod  poetical  para- 
graph, I  know  not  what  i  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in 

*  The  iMourning  Bride  :' 

Alm.  It  was  a  fancy'd  nolfe  ;  fur  all  is  huih'd. 

Leow.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Alm.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  elfc  fome  tranficnt  wind 
WhilUing  thro'  holluws  of  this  vaulted  iilc : 
Well  liften 

Leon.  Hark! 

Alm.  No,  all  is  hulb'd,  and  dill  as  death.— Tis  dreadful  f 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile  ; 
Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pondVous  roof,  * 

By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfall  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranqui  lity  !  it  ftrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  (boot  a  chillnefs  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  roe  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  j 
Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

**  He  who  reads  thofe  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers 
of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  but 
he  feels  it  with  great  increafe  of  fenfibility  ;  he  recognizes  a  f*- 
miliar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  em- 
beliiilted  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majefty. 

"  The  *  Birth  of  the  Mufe '  is  ^mrferable  fidtion.  One  good 
line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden  :  of  his  irregular 
poems,  that  to  iVlrs.  Arabella  Hunt  feems  to  be  the  beft:  his 

•  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,'  however,  has  fome  lines  which  Pope 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own.  His  Imitations  of 
Horace  are  feebly  paraphraltical,  and  the  additions  which  he 
makes  arc  of  httle  valuS.  He  fometimes  retains  what  were 
more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  "uervain  and  giimi 
to  propitiate  Venus.  Of  his  tranflailons  the  '  Satire  of  Juvenal' 
was  written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though 
k  have  not  the  malTmefs  and  vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his 
verfions  ftrength  and  fprightlinefs  are  wanting  :  his  Hymn  to 
Venus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the  beft.  His  lines  are  weak- 
ened with  expletives,  and  his  ihvmcs  are  frequently  imperfefl. 

«  His 
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**  His  petty  poems  are  feUlom  worth  the  cofl  of  criticifm : 
fometimcs  the  thoughts  arc  fallc,  and  fometimes  common.  In 
his  *  Vcrfcs  on  i.ady  Gcthin/  the  hitter  part  is  an  imitation  of 
Drydcn*s  *  Ode  on  iVjrs.  Killigrew  j'  and  '  Doris/  that  has  been 
io  laviOily  flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  fome  Hvely  ft:anzaS| 
but  the  exprefhon  might  be  mended  ;  and  tlie  moll  finking  part 
of  the  characlcr  had  been  already  Ihcwn  in  *  Love  for  Love.* 
His  *  Art  of  Pleafing  '  is  founded  on  a  vulgar  but  perliaps  im* 
pracliCable  principle,  and  the  ftalenefs  of  the  fenfe  is  not  con- 
cealed by  any  novelty  of  illuflration  or  elegance  of  diciicn* 
This  tilTue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  feems  to  have  hoped  a 
lading  name.,  is  tottilly  iiegle£led,  and  ktiown  only  as  it  is  ap- 
pended to  his  plays.  V/hile  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  re- 
garded, his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read  •,  but,  except  what  relates 
to  the  llagc,  I  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  ftanza  that 
is  fung,  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  characler  of 
his  '  Mifcellanies  *  is,  that  they  (hew  little  wit,  and  little  vir- 
tue. Yet  to  him  it  mufl  be  confefled  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  correction  of  a  national  error,  and  the  cure  of  our  pindoric 
inadnefs.  He  firft  taught  the  hngliih  writers  that  Pindar's  odes 
were  regular;  and  though  certainly  he  had  not  the  lire  requi* 
fite  for  the  higher  fpecies  of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  fliewn  us  that 
enthufiafm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confufion  there  is 
neither  grace  nor  greatnefs." 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  Congreve  with  the  charac-* 
ter  given  of  him  by  Voltaire;  who  has  not  failed  to  do  juRice 
t.)  high  merii,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has  freely  animadverted 
on  him,  for  a  foolifh  piece  of  afleclatlon.  "  He  raifed  the  glory 
of  comedy,"  fays  Voltaire,  ''  to  a  greater  height  than  any  h.n- 
glilh  writer  before  or  fince  his  time.  He  wrote  only  a  few  plays, 
but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  laws  of  tlie  drama  are 
ilridly  obfervcd  in  them.  They  abound  with  characters,  all 
which  are  Ihadovved  with  the  utmoll  delicacy  ;  ami  we  meet 
with  not  fo  much  as  one  low  or  coarfe  jell.'  The  language  is 
every  where  that  of  men  of  fafliion  ;  but  their  adlions  arc  thofe 
of  knaves  ;  a  proof,  that  he  mms  perfe(i:^ly  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite  company. 
He  was  infirm,  and  come  to  the  verge  of  life,  when  I  knew  him. 
Mr.  Con)ireve  had  one  defc(i^,  which  was  his  entertaining  too 
mean  an  idea  of  his  fird  profethon,  that  of  a  writer  ;  though  it 
was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  He  fpoke  of  hi» 
works  as  of  trllles  that  were  beneath  him  ;  and  hinted  to  me,  in 
our  firll  converf.nion,  that  I  (hould  vlfit  him  upon  no  other  foot 
than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of  plainnefs  and  fim- 
plicity.  I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  mere  gentleman,  i  (liould  never  have  come  to  fee  him  ;  and  I 
WAS  very  much  dif^ullcdat  fo  unfc^fonablc  a  piece  of  vanitv." 

CONNOR 
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CONKOR  (Dr.  Bbrnaiip),  a  phyfician  and  learned  writer, 

was  defccndcd  of  an  tnticnt  family  in  Ireland,  and  born  in  ihc 

county  of  Kerry  about  1666.     His  family  being  of  the  popiih 

rcHtjion,  he  was  not  educated  regularly  in  the  j^ranmiar-lclioolA 

ilut    ifland  :  ncvertheJcfs  he  had  all  proper 

111),  and  Nvlien  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to 

•  of  piiyiic.     About  1686,  he  went  to  France,  relided  for 

i iic  in  the  unlverfity  pf  Montpelier;  and  from  thence  to 

Paris,  where  he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  becanvc 

famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  chemKlry.     He  profeifcd 

himfelf  dcllrous  of  travelling ;  and,  as  there  were  two  foils  of 

'or  of  Polatid  then  on  the  point  of  returning  to 

.  ;y,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  they  ihould 

lake  that  long  journey  under  the  care  and  inrpeclion  of  Connor* 

He  accordingly  condudlcd  them   very  fafely   to  Venice,  where 

he  found  the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  baron  and 

earl  of  Dartmouih,  very  ill  of  a  fever.     He  recovered  him,  and 

accompanied  him  to  PaiUia  ;  whence  he  went  through    J  yrnl, 

Bavaria,  and  Auilria,  down  the  Danube,  to  Vienna  ;  and  ai'ttrr 

having  made  fome  flay  at  t!)L*  court  of  the  en:^)cror  Leo;.oI(J, 

pafTed  thiough  Moravia  and  Sileiia  to   Cracow,  and  thence  in 

eight  days  to  "Warfaw.     He  was  well  received  at  the  court. of 

king  John  Sobieiki,  and   was  afterwards   made  his   phyfician. 

'lliis  was  very  extraordinary  preferment  for  ib  young  a   man, 

and  in  fo  (hurt  a   time  j  for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of 

1694,  when  Connor  was  not  above  2i>  years  of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and 
highly  raifed  by  the  judgment  he  made  of  the  duchefs  of  Rad- 
zevil's  diilemper.  /\il  the  phyficians  of  the  court  took  it  to  be 
no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  flic  might  cafily  be  recovered 
by  the  bark;  but  Connor  infilled,  that  (he  had  an  abfcefs  in  her 
liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  defpcrate.  As  this  lady  was  the 
king's  only  fifler,  his  preiU^lioa  made  a  great  noife,  more  ef- 
pecially  when  it  was  juitined  by  the  event;  for  (lie  not  only 
died  within  a  month,  out,  upon  the  opening  of  her  body,  the 
doctor's  opinion  of  her  malady  was  fully  verified.  Great  as 
Connor's  fame  was  in  Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain 
longer  there  than  was  requifite  to  finifh  his  enquiries  into  the 
natural  hiilory,  and  other  remarkables  of  tliat  kingdom  ;  and  as 
he  faw  the  kisjg  could  not  lalt  long,  and  that  he  had  no  pro- 
fpedls  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  country, 
and  to  return  to  England.  This  fair  occafion  foon  prcfented  it- 
felf.  'Hie  king. had  an  only  daughter,  the  princefs  T  ere  fa  Cu- 
nigunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  ele£ior  of  liavaria  by  proxy  in 
Aupuft.  1694.  ''^s  ^'^  ^'''^^  ^o  make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to 
Brufl'els,  of  near  1000  rriilts,  and  in  the  midfl  of  winter,  it  wa'i 
thought  nccelTary  that  ihc  fhould  be  attended   by  a  phyficlaii. 

Connor 
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Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  employ- 
ment >  and,  after  reaching  BrufTels,  took  leave  of  the  princefs, 
fct  out  for  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
in  Feb.  1695. 

He  (laid  fomc  (hort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  read  public  le£tures  upon  the  animal  ceconomy. 
In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed  with  Malpighi, 
Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons,  of  whofe  acquain- 
tance he  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he  now  explained  tlic 
new  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  chemiilry,  and  phyfic,  in  fo  clear 
and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a 
confiderable  height.  It  was  incrcafed  by  printing,  during  his 
refidence  at  Oxford,  fome  learned  and  accurate  diflfertations  in 
latin  under  the  following  general  title,  "  DifTertationes  medico- 
phyficjc  de  antris  lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de 
ftupendo  ofTium  coalitu,  de  immani  hypogaftri  farcomate." 
Many  curious  queftions  are  difcufTed,  and  curious  fa£ls  related, 
in  thefe  differ  tat  ions,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been 
a  man  of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great 
reading  and  getieral  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummer 
of  1695  to  London,  where  he  read  led^ures  as  he  had  done  at 
Oxford  ;  and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  1696  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  read  lectures  there  ;  and  upon  his  return  to 
London  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  bi (hop  of  Plefkof, 
in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  mafter  the  king  of 
Poland.  His  advice  was  detired  upon  it,  but  before  he  could 
fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 

In  1697  he  publiflied  his  **  Evangelium  medici  :  feu  medi- 
cina  myllica  de  fufpenfis  naturre  legibus,  five  de  miraculis,  re- 
liqulfque  ev  rot;  l3.bAJOJ5  memoratis,  qu;e  medicae  indagini  fubjici 
pollunt.  Ubi  pcrpenfis  prius  corporum  natura,  fano  &  mor- 
bofo corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motus legibus,  rerum  flatus 
fuper  naturam,  prxcipuc  qui  corpus  humanum  &  animam  fpec- 
tant,  juxta  medicinx  principia  explicantur."  Tl.is  little  trea- 
tife,  containing  16  feClions  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was 
reprinted  within  the  year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by 
the  ingenuity  and  learning  he  had  fliewn  in  it ;  but  his  ortho- 
doxy and  religion  were  called  in  queflion,  and  he  even  palll'd 
for  an  atheifl  with  fome.  But  whatever  room  there  might  be 
for  this  cenfure,  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant  no  harm  at  the 
bottom  ;  though  it  mufl  be  allowed  that  his  book  had  not  a  fa- 
Yourablc  afpe£l  towards  revelation,  fince  it  looked  like  an  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  liible  upon  natural  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Polifh  cleftion,  upon  the  death  of  SoSlefki,  h:wing  « 
ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fy Item  of  affairb- in  Europe, 

and 
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and  bemp  a  common  topic  of  tlifcourfc  at  that  time,  induced 
many  conlidcrAblc  pcrfons  to  feck  the  acquaintance  of  Connor, 
that  tlicy  might  learn  from  him  the  llalc  of  that  kingdom  : 
which  being  little  known,  the  do£tor  was  tlcfircd  to  publilh 
what  he  knew  of  the  Polifli  nation  and  country.  He  did  fo; 
and  his  work  came  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  hiftory  of  Po- 
land, in  feveral  letters,  &c."  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this 
work  confifls,  were  publiihed  fcparatcly  ;  and  the  lafl  more  ef- 
pccially  carries  in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation,  but  it  may  be 
read  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  particulars 
which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own  infpcdion, 
tliat  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with  elfe where  ;  fuch 
as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  young  children  carried  away 
and  nouriihed  by  bears,  and  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  that 
country.  Connor  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in 
his  profefTion  ;  but  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  itudy,  and  travels,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  after  a  fliort  illnefs  carried  him  off", 
0£l.  1698,  when  he  was  little  more  than  32  years  of  age.  He 
had,  as  we  obferved  before,  been  bred  in  the  romifh  religion  ; 
but  had  embraced  that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firfl 
comine  over  from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter 
of  doubt,  in  what  communion  he  died  ;  but  from  his  funeral 
fermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hayley,  re£lor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  where  he  was  interred,  it  fecms  reafonable  to  conclude 
thai  he  continued  in  the  proteilant  profcflion  while  he  retained 
his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifh  pried  might  take  fomc 
advantage  of  him   after  he  had  loft  them. 

CONRART  (Valentin),  fecrctary  of  the  french  king's 
council,  was  born  at  Paris  1603.  1  he  Academic  Fran^oife,  to 
which  he  was  perpetual  fecrctary,  confiders  him  as  its  father  and 
founder.  It  was  in  his  houfe  that  this  illuftrious  fociety  took 
its  birth  in  i6iq^  and  continued  to  aflemble  till  1634.  Con- 
rart  contributed  much  to  render  thefe  meetings  agreeable  by  his 
tafte,  his  affability  and  politencfs.  He  therefore  defervedly  ftill 
enjoys  a  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  letters,  though 
he  was  unacquainted  with  greek,  and  knew  but  little  of  latin. 
He  publiffied  however  fome  pieces  of  no  great  merit ;  as,  i. 
Letters  to  Felibian,  Paris  1681,  i2mo.  2.  A  treatife  on  ora- 
torical adion,  Paris,  1657,  iimo.  reprinted  in  1686,  under  the 
name  of  Michel  le  Faucheur.  3.  Extra£ls  from  Martial,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  and  a  few  other  trifles.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1675,  at  the 
age  of  72.  Conrart  managed  his  eftate  v/ithout  avarice  and 
without  prodigality.  He  was  generous,  obliging,  and  conftant 
in  his  fricndfhips.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
principal  people  in  the  feveral  departments  of  the  government, 
who  eonfultcd  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs  5  and,  as  he 
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had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  they  found  great  fe- 
fources  in  hts  judgment.  He  kept  inviolably  the  fecret  of 
others  -as  well  as  his  own.  Being  brought  up  a  proteftant,  he 
continued  firm  to  his  profeflion.  It  is  faid  that  he  revifed 
the  writings  of  the  famous  Claude  before  they  went  to  prefs. 
Conrart  was  related  to  Godeau,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Vence, 
who,  whenever  he  came  to  town,  lodged  at  his  houfe  :  feveral 
men  of  letters  came  there  alfo,  for  the  fake  of  converfmg  with 
the  abbe  :  and  this  wag  the  firft  origin  of  the  academy. 

CONRINGIU8  (Hermannus),  profelTor  of  law  at  Helm- 
fladt,  was  born  at  Norden  in  PVifia,  1606;  and  died  in  1681. 
He  was  perfc6lly  verfed  in  modern  hiftory,  and  confulted  by 
feveral  princes  upon  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He  compofed 
many  works  upon  law  and  hiftory,  German  law  particularly : 
and  there  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  work  of  his,  intituled, 
"  i)e  aritiquitatibus  academicis  diiTertationes  feptem  ;"  the  bell 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Gottingen,  1739,  4to,  All  his 
works  were  collected  and  printed  at  Brunfwick,  1731,  in  6  vols, 
folio. 

CONST ANTIN  (Robert),  dodor  of  phyfic,  and  profeiTor 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen;  where  he  was 
born  in  1502.  He  acquired  vaft  reputation  by  his  Ikill  in  the 
greek  language.  He  lived  to  103  years  of  age,  and,  it  is  faid, 
-without  any  failure  of  powers  in  either  body  or  mind.  He  died 
of  aplcurify  in  1605.  Me  has  left,  i.  A  lexicon,  greek  and  latin  ; 
better  digefted  and  condu(9:ed,  as  fome  think,  than  that  of 
Henry  Stephens  :  Stephens  ranging  the  greek  words  according 
to  their  roots,  Conltantin  in  alphabetical  order.  2.  Three 
books  of  greek  and  latin  antiquities.  3.  Thefaurus  rerum  & 
vcrborum  utriufque  lingux.  4.  Supplementum  linguae  latinsc, 
feu  di6lionarium  abflruforum  vocabulorum  &c. 

CONSTANTINE,  ufually  called  the  Great,  Is  memorable 
for  having  been  the  firft  emperor  of  the  Romans,  who  efta- 
bliQied  chriftianlty  by  the  civil  power  •,  and  was  born  at  Nalffiis, 
a  town  of  Dardania,  272.  The  emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus 
was  Ills  father ;  and  was  the  only  one  of  thofe  who  fhared  the 
empire  at  that  time,  that  did  not  perfecutc  the  chriftians.  His 
mother  was  Helena,  a  woman  of  low  extraction,  and  the  miftrefs 
of  Conftantius,  as  fome  fay  \  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  ac- 
knowledged publicly :  and  it  is  certain,  that  fhe  never  pofTefled 
the  title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  bcftowed  on  her  by  her  fon 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro- 
mi  fing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  condu£l  and  cou- 
rage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more  openly 
a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For,  being  detained  at 
the  court  of  Galcrius  as  an  hoftage,  aad  difcerning  that  Galerius 
and  lu«  collcTtgues  intended  to  fcize  upon  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire 
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Ire  him,  and  named  him  for  his  tucccrtbr.     C'onlhntius  died  at 
York  in  30^,  and  Conftantinc  was  immediately  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  Ibldiers :  which  occafioncd  his  pancgyrill  to  cry 
out,  **  O  fortunata,   ^  nunc  omnibus  beatior  tcrris  Britannia, 
qux  Condantium  Cxfarem   prima  vidiili^!**     Galcrius    at  firft 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title  thnn  that  of  Cxfar, 
which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  in  England,   Gaul, 
and  Spain :  but  having  gained  fevcral  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  Barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of  Auguftus,  in  308,  with 
the  confent  of  Galerius  himfelf.     Some  time  after,  he  marched 
into  Italy  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  againll  the  emperor 
Maxentius,  who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by 
his  cruelties ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  al- 
M'ays  came  off  conqueror,  finally  fiibdued  him.    Eufebius  relates, 
that  Conflantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in  that 
expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens   in   the  fhape  of  a 
crofs,  with  tliis  infcription,  Tnh  vua,  **  By  this  thou  fhalt  con- 
quer :"  and   how  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  appeared  to  him  after- 
wards in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  ere6l  a  flandard   crofs- 
Jike  ;  which,  after  his  viftory,  he  did  in  the  midll  of  the   city 
of  Rome,  and  caufed  the  following  words  to  be  infcribed  upon 
it :   **  By  this  falutary  fign,  which  is  the  emblem  of  real  power, 
I  have  delivered  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and 
have  reftorcd  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  antient 
dignity  and  fplendour."     But  thefe  miraculous  appearances  may- 
be naturally  explained,  either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  emperor.      Whilft  his  anxiety  for  the   approaching   day, 
which  mull  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  fufpended  by  a 
fliort  and  interrupted  llumber,  the  venerable  form  of  Chrift,  and 
the    well-known  fymbol   of  his  religion,  might  forcibly   offer 
tliemfelves  to  the  aclivc  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had  perhaps  fecretly  implored  the  power  of  the  God 
of  the  chriftians.     As  readily  might  a  confummat^  ftatcfman  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  one  of  thofe  military  ftratagems,  one 
of  rhofe  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed 
with  fuch  art  and  effe£l.     The  philofopher  (fays  an  elegant  and 
Celebrated  hiftorian),  who  with  calm   fufplcion  examines  the 
dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies  of  profane  or 
even  of  ecclefiaftical  hiilory,  will  probably  conclude,  that  if  the 
eyes  of  the  fpettators  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
the  underftanding  of  the  leaders  has  much  more  frequently  been 
infulred  by  fi£lion.     Every  event,  ot  appearance,  or  accident, 
"Which  feems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfc  of  nature,  has 
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been  rafhly  afcribed  to  the  immediate  a6lion  of  the  deity  ;  and 
the  aftoniihed  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  fometimes  given  (hapc 
and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncom- 
mon meteors  of  the   air.     Nazarius  and  Eufebius  are   the  two 
moft  celebrated  orators,  who,  in  ftudied  panegyrics,  have  la- 
boured to  exalt  the  glory  of  Conftantine.     Nine  years  after  the 
roman  victory,  Nazarius  defcribes  an  army  of  divine  warriors, 
who  feemed  to  fall  from  the  fky  :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their 
fpirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  ftream  of  light  which  beamed 
from  their  celeftial  armour,  their  patience  in   fufFering  them- 
felves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  feen,  by  mortals  ;  and  their  de- 
claration that  they  were  fcnt,  that  they  flew  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  great  Conftantine.     For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  pagan 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  gallic  nation,  in  whofe  prefcnce  he 
was  then  fpeaking  -,  and    feems  to  hope  that  the  antient  ap- 
paritions would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent  and  public 
event.     The  chriftian  fable  of  Eufebius,  which,  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-fix  years,  might  arife  from  the  original  dream,  is  caft  in 
a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould.     In  one  of  the  marches 
of  Conllantine,   he  is  reported  to  have  feen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  luminous  trophy  of  the  crofs  placed  above   the  meridian 
fun,  and  infcribed  with  the  following  words  :  **  By  this,  con- 
quer.''    This  amazing  objc£l  in   the  iky  aftonifhed  the  whole 
irmy,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was  yet  undeter- 
mined in   the  choice  of  a  religion  j  but   his  aftonifliment  was 
converted  into  faith  by  the  vifion  of  the  enfuing  night.     Chrift 
appeared   before  his  eyes;   and,   difplaying  the  fame  celeftial 
fign  of  the  crofs,  he  directed   Conftantine   to  frame  a  fimilar 
ftandard,  and  to  march,  with  an  aflurancc  of  victory,  againft 
Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.     The  learned  bifhop  of  Csefarea 
appears  to  be  fenfible,   that  the  recent  difcovery  of  this  mar- 
vellous anecdote  would  excite  fonic  furprize  and  diftruft  amongft 
the  moft  pious  of  his  readers.     yet\  inftead  of  afcertaining  the 
precife  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  which  always  ferve  to 
'dete<n.  falfchood,  or  eftablilh  truth  ;  inftcad  of  collecting  and 
recording  tlie  evidence  of  fo  many  living  witnefles,  who  muft 
have  been   fpedators   of   this  llupendous    miracle ;    Eufebius 
contents  himfelf  with  alleging  a  very  fiugular  teftimony ;  that 
of  the  deceafcd  Conftantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event, 
in  the  freedom  of  convcrfation,  had  related  to  him  this  extraor- 
dinary incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attefted  the  truth  of. 
it  by  a   folemn    oath.      The   prudence    and  gratitude  of  the 
learned  prelate  forbade  liim  to  fufpc6t  the  veracity  of  his  vic- 
torious mafter ;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a  fact  of  fuch 
a  nature,  he  ftiould  liave  rcfufcd  his  affent  to  any  meaner  au- 
thority.    This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  furvivc  the  power 
of  the  Flavian  family  i  and  the  celeftial  fign,  which  tlie  infidels 
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might  afterwards  dcricie,  was  tiifrcgardcd  by  the  chn(\l.ins  of 
the  age  which  Immediately  followed  the  converfion  of  Conltm- 
tine.  But  the  catholic  church,  both  of  the  eaft  and  of  the 
weft,  has  adopted  a  prodigy  which  favours,  or  fecms  to  favour, 
the  popular  worftiip  of  the  crofs.  The  vifion  of  Contlantinc 
111  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  fuperftition,  till 
A  fagacious  fpirit  of  criticifm  prefumed  to  depreciate 
the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  firft  chriftian 
empetor. 

The  proteftant  and  philofophic  readers  of  the  prefent  age 
will  incline  to  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conver- 
fion, Conftantine  attefted  a  wilful  falfehood  by  a  folemn  and 
deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that, 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a 
fenfe  of  intereft;  and  that,  according  to  the  exprefTion  of  a 
profane  poet,  he  ufed  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a  convenient 
footftool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conclufion  fo  harfli 
and  fo  abfolute  is  not,  liowever,  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  Conftantine,  or  of  chriftianity.  In  an  age  of 
religious  fervour,  the  moft  artful  ftatefmen  are  obferved  to  feel 
fome  part  of  the  enthufiafm  which  they  infpire  ;  and  the  moft 
orthodox  faints  aflume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the 
caufe  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falfehood.  Perfonal 
intereft  is  often  the  ftandard  of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  fame  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which  might 
influence  the  public  condu£l  and  profeflions  of  Conftantine, 
would  infenfibly  difpofe  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion  fo  pro- 
pitious to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the  flattering  aflurance,  that  he  had  been  chofen  by  heaven  to 
reign  over  the  earth*,  fuccefs  had  juftified  his  divine  title  to 
the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  chrif- 
tian revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  fometimes  excited  by  unde- 
ferved  applaufe,  the  fpccious  piety  of  Conftantine,  if  at  firft  it 
was  only  fpccious,  might  gradually,  by  the  influence  of  praife, 
of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  matured  into  ferious  faith  and  fer- 
vent devotion.  The  bifhops  and  teachers  of  the  new  fe£l:, 
whofc  drefs  and  manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table ;  they  ac- 
companied the  monarch  in  his  expeditions ;  and  the  afcendant 
which  one  of  them,  an  ^Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,  acquired  over 
his  mind,  was  imputed  by  the  pagans  to  the  efFe£t  of  magic. 
Ladantius,  who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  with 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero;  and  Eufebius,  who  has  confecrated 
the  learning  and  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  fervice  of  re- 
ligion, were  both  received  into  the  friendftiip  and  familiarity  of 
their  fovereign  :  and  thofe  able  mafters  of  controverfy  could 
patiently  watch  the  foft  and  yielding  momeuts  of  perfuafion, 
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and  dextroufly  apply  the  arguments  which  were  the  b^d  adapted 
to  his  charad^er  and  underfianding.  Whatever  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  the  acquifition  of  an  imperial  profelyte, 
he  was  diflinguiflied  by  the  fplendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than 
by  the  fiiperiority  of  wifdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thou- 
fands  of  his  fubjo£ls  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  chrif- 
tianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an 
unlettered  foldier  fiiould  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  fatisfied  or  fubdued  the 
reafon  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pafcal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midft  of  the 
inceflant  labours  of  liis  great  ofFicc,  this  foldier  employed,  or 
affefted  to  employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  ftudy 
of  the  fcriprures,  and  the  compofition  of  theological  difcourfes  ; 
which  he  aitcrvvards  pronounced  in  the  prefence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  difcourfc,  which  is 
ftill  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs 
of  religion  ;  but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  pn  the 
Sybilline  vcrfes,  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  Forty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  IVJantuan  baid,  as  if  infpired  by 
the  celeftial  rnufe  of  Ifaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  virgin,  the  fall  of  the 
ferpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the  ofFspring 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  (hould  expiate  the  giiilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univcrfe  with  the  virtues  of  his 
father  ;  the  rife  and  appearance  of  an  heavenl)  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world  j  and  the  gradual  reft  oration  of  the 
innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps 
unconfcious  of  the  fecret  i'cn{Q  and  c  bje£l  of  thefe  fublime  pre- 
dictions, which  have  been  fo  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant 
fon  of  a  conful,  or  a  triumvir :  but  if  a  more  fplendid,  and  in- 
deed fpecious,  interpretation  of  tlie  fourth  eclogue  contributed 
to  the  converfion  of  ^the  firll  chriilian  emperor,  Virgil  may 
deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  fucccfsful  miflionaries  of 
the  gofpel. 

After  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  filler  with  the  enipc* 
ror  of  the  eall,  Licinius.  In  this  town  it  was  that  thefe  two 
emperors  iflued  out  the  firft  edi(il:  in  favour  of  the  chrillian  re- 
ligion, by  which  they  granted  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  their 
fubie^s :  and  a  fecond  foon  after,  by  which  they  permitted  the 
chnftians  to  hold  religious  afiemblies  in  public,  and  ordered  all 
the  places,  where  they  had  been  accudomed  to  a'flemble,  to  be 

?;!ven  up  to  them.  A  war  broke  out  in  314,  between  Con- 
tantine  and  Licinius,  which  fubjccled  the  chriftians  to  a  per- 
fecution  from  the  latter :  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  wnich 
i^cithcr  had  any  reafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  cnfued,  and  things 
r^turnpd  to  their  ufual  courfe.     Coaftantinc  now  applied  him- 
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frlf  entirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  llic  church. 
He  c.^  ,  heard  i^ifputcs  and  fettled  them,  and  nuulf 

laws  n.  — -     the  chriflians.     In  324,  another  war  broke 

out  between  thcfc  two  emperors;  the  refult  of  which  wafi> 
that  Conftantine  at  length  overcame  Licinius,  nnd  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  now  folc  mailer  of  the  empire,  and  had  no- 
body to  controul  him ;  fo  that  the  chriftians  had  every  thing 
to  hope,  aiid  apparently  nothing  to  fear:  nor  wci'c  they  difa^;- 
pointcd.  But  the  misfortune  was  then,  and  it  has  continued 
cvcr'fincc,  that  the  chriftians  were  no  fooner  fccurc  againll 
the  aflautts  of  enemies  from  without,  but  they  fell  to  quar- 
relling among  themfclvcs.  The  difpute  between  Arius  and 
Alexander  was  agitated  at  this  time ;  and  fo  very  fiercely, 
that  Conftaniine  was  forced  to  call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  He  afDfted  at  it  himfclf,  exhorted  the  bilhops  to 
peace,  and  would  not  hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer 
againll  each  other.  He  baniflied  Arius  and  the  bifliops  of  his 
party,  ordering  at  the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and 
made  the  reil  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.  He  had 
founded  innumerable  churches  throughout  the  empire,  and 
ordered  tlicm  to  be  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  every  tiling 
that  was  neceffary.  He  went  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,  to  try 
if  he  could  difcover  the  fepulchre  of  Jcfus  Chrilt ;  and  caufed 
a  mofl  magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.  About 
this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Condantinople  to  the  town  of 
Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges  of  antient 
Rome.  After  this  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever  he 
had  done  yet,  in  aggrandizing  the  church,  and  publifhing  laws 
again  (I  heretics.  He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  favour  of 
the  chriftians,  deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  ma- 
ny churches,  and  caufed  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible  to  be 
made.  In  (hort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be 
called  the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its 
exterior  policy.  The  orthodox  chriftians  have  neverthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftening  to  the  adverfaries  of 
Athanafius,  and  confentin;r,  as  he  did,  to  banifli  him  :  yet  he 
would  not  fuffer  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be  re-eftabliflied,  but 
rcligioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the  decifion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  no* 
thing  yet  of  Conftantine*s  baptifm  :  for  it  muft  needs  feem  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a  part  in  the  af. 
fairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  any 
of  its  doctrines,  fhould  fo  long  defer  being  initiated  into  it  by 
the  facrament  of  baptiftn.  Yet  fo  it  really  was  :  "  Whether," 
fajrs  Dupin,  «  he  thought  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  tlic 
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time  of  his  death,  with  a  view  of  wafhing  away,  and  atoning 
for  all  his  fins  at  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being 
prefented  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  rea- 
fons  were,   he  never   talked   of  baptifm   till  his  laft  illnefs." 
When  that  began,  he    ordered    himfelf  to  be   baptized  ;    and 
Eufcbius  of  Csefarea  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
upon   him   by  Eufcbius  bifhop   of  Nicomcdia.     **  The  awful 
myfteries  (continues    the   englilh  hiflorian  already  quoted)  of 
the  chriftian  faith  and  vvorfliip  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
flrangers,  and  even  of  catechumens,  with  an  affected  fecrefy, 
which  ferved  to  excite  their  wonder  and  curiofity.      But  the 
fevere  rules  of  difcipline  which  the  prudence  of  the  bifhops  had 
inftituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  fame  prudence  in   favour  of  an 
imperial  profelyte,  whom  it  was  fo  important  to  allure,  by  every 
gentle  condefcenfion,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  •,  and  Con- 
uantine  was  permitted,  at  lead  by  a  tacit  difpenfation,  to  en- 
joy moft  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contra6led  any  of  the 
obligations,  of  a  chriftian.     Inftead  of  retiring  from  the  con^ 
gregation   when   the   voice   of  the  deacon   difmiffed  the  pro- 
lane  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  difputed  with  the 
bifhops,  preached  on  the  moft  fnblime  and  intricate  fubjedls  of 
theology,  celebrated  with  facred  rites  the  vigil  of  eafter,  and 
publicly  declared  himfelf,  not   only   a   partaker,  but   in    fome 
meafure    a   prieft  and   hierophant  of    the  chriftian   myfteries. 
The  pride  of  Conftantine  might  affume,  and  his   fervices  had 
merited,   fome  extraordinary  diftin6lion :    an  ill-timed  rigour 
might  have  blafted  the  unripened  fruits  of  his  converfion  5  and 
if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  ftrictly  clofed  againft   a 
prince  who  had  deferted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  mafter  of  the 
empire  would  have  been  left  dcftitute  of  any  form  of  religious 
worftiip.     In  his  laft  vifit  to  Rome,  he  pioufly  difclaimed  and 
infulted  the  fuperftition  of  his  anceftors,  by  refufing  to  lead  the 
military  proceliion  of  the  equeftrian   order,   and  to  offer  the 
public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol ine  hill.     Miuiy  years 
before  his  baptifm  and  death,   Conftantine  had  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  that  neither  hisperfon  nor  his  image  fliould  ever  more 
be  fccn  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous    temple,  while  he 
diftributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals  and  pic- 
tures, which  reprefented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and  fup- 
jpliant  pofture  of  chriftian  devotion. 

**  1  he  pride  of  Conftantine,  who  refufed  the  privileges  of  a 
catechumen,  cannot  eafdy  be  explained  or  excufed  ♦,  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptifm  may  be  juftlficd  by  the  maxims  and  the  prac- 
tice of  ecclcfiaftical  antiquity.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was 
regularly  ndminiftered  by  the  bifliop  himfelf,  with  his  affiftant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  fifty 
days  between  the  folcxxm  feftivals  of  eafter  and  pentecoft  ;  and 
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x\\U  lioly  term  admitted  a  numerous  band  ot  infante,  and  ndult 
prrfons  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  difcrctioii  of  pa* 
fufpendcd  the  baptifm  of  their  children  till  thcv  could 
i  the  obHgations  which  they  contradled :  the  Severity 
of  antient  biihops  exacted  from  tlie  new  converts  a  noviciate  of 
two  or  three  years  j  and  the  catctliumcns  tliemfclves,  from  dif- 
ferent motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  fpiritual  nature,  were  fcldom 
impatient  to  afTume  the  charad^er  of  perfect  and  initiated 
chriflians.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  fuppofcd  to  contain 
a  full  and  abfolute  expiation  of  fin ;  and  the  foul  was  inftantly 
rcftored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promifc  of 
eternal  falvation.  Among  tlie  profelytes  of  chriftianity,  there 
were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  falutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  ineftima- 
ble  privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
their  baptifm,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  paf- 
fions  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  world,  while  they  Hill  retained 
in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  fure  and  eafy  abfolution. 
The  fublime  theory  of  the  gofpel  had  made  a  much  fainter  im- 
preflfion  on  the  heart  than  on  the  underflanding  of  Conftantinc 
himfeif.  He  purfued  the  great  obje£l  of  his  ambition  through 
the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  *,  and,  after  the 
victory,  he  abandoned  himfeif,  without  moderation,  to  the 
abufc  of  his  fortune.  Inflead  of  aflerting  his  juft  fuperiority 
above  the  imperfe£l  heroifm  and  prophane  philofophy  of  Tra- 
jan and  the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Conftantine  forfeited 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportiona- 
bly  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  the  fame  year  of 
his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  council  of  Nice,  was  pol- 
luted by  the  execution,  or  rather  the  murder  of  his  eldeft  fon. 
This  date  is  alone  fufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  mali- 
cious fuggeftions  of  Zofimus,  who  affirms,  that,  after  the  deatli 
of  Crifpus,  the  remorfe  of  his  father  accepted  from  the  mini- 
fters  of  chriitianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly  follicited 
from  the  pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Crifpiw, 
the  emperor  could  no  longer  hefitate  in  the  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the  church  was  pof* 
fefled  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chofe  to  defer  the  ap- 
plication of  it  till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed  the 
temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapfe.  The  bifhops,  whom  he 
fummoned,  in  his  iaft  illnefs,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  were 
edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requefted  and  received  the 
facrament  of  baptifm,  by  the  folemn  proteflation  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  (hould  be  worthy  or  a  difciple  of  Chrifl,  and 
by  his  humble  refufal  to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after  he  had 
been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neophyte.  The  ex- 
ample 
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ample  and  reputation  of  Conftantine  feemed  to  countenance 
the  delay  of  baptifm.  Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  (hed  in  a  long 
reign  would  inftantly  be  waflied  away  in  the  waters  of  rege- 
neration ;  and  the  abufe  of  religion  dangeroufly  undermined 
the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

**  The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and 
cxcufed  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  feated  chriftianity 
on  the  throne  of  the  roman  world  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  cele- 
brate the  fcflival  of  the  imperial  fiiint,  feldom  mention  the  name 
of  Conftantine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal  to  the  apojlleff 
Such  a  comparifon,  if  it  alludes  to  the  character  of  thofe  divine 
mifiionaries,  mull  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impiou^ 
flattery.  But  if  the  parallel  is  confined  to  the  extent  and  num- 
ber of  their  evangelic  vi6lorievS,  the  fuccefs  of  Condantine  migh^ 
perhaps  equal  that  of  the  apoilles  tliemfclves.  By  the  edi£ls 
of  toleration,  he  removed  the  temporal  difadvantages  which 
had  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity  ;  and  its  adlive 
and  numerous  minifters  received  a  free  permifiion,  a  liberal  en^ 
couragement,  to  recommend  the  falutary  truths  of  revelation  by 
every  argument  that  could  affcift  the  reafon  or  piety  of  man- 
kind. I'he  exa£l  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  4 
moment  j  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  foon 
difcovered,  that  the  profeilion  of  chriftianity  might  contribute 
to  the  intercft  of  the  prcfent,  as  well  as  of  a  future  life.  The 
hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  hit 
exhortations,  his  irrefiftible  fmiles,  difFufed  convi£lion  among 
the  venal  and  obfequious  crowds  which  ufually  fill  the  apart- 
ments of  a  palace.  Th.c  cities,  which  fignalized  a  forward  zeal 
by  the  voluntary  deftruclion  of  their  temples,  were  diltinguiihed 
by  municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  j 
and  the  new  capital  of  the  eaft  gloried  in  the  fingular  advan- 
tage, that  Conftantinopic  was  never  profaned  by  the  worfhip  of 
idols.  As  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety  are  governed  by  imitation, 
the  converfion  of  thofe  who  polTcfied  any  eminence  of  birth,  of 
power,  or  of  riches,  was  foon  followed  by  dependent  multi- 
tudes. The  falvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchafed 
at  an  eafy  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thoufand 
"men  were  buptifed  at  Rome,  befides  a  proportionable  number 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  that  a, white  garment,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promifed  by  the  emperor  to  every 
convert.  Ihe  powerful  influence  of  Conftantine  was  not  cir- 
cumfcribcd  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions. 
The  education  which  lie  beftowed  on  his  fons  and  nephews, 
fccurcd  to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes,  whofe  faith  was  ftill 
|iiore  lively  and  finccre,  as  they  imbibed,  in  tlicir  earlieft  infancy, 
the  fpirit,  or  at  kail  the  doitlrine  of  chriftianity.  War  and 
*''  ''''  "  commerce 
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commerce  had  fprcad  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the 
cor.fi'icsof  the  roman  provinces  *,  and  the  barbarians,  who  had! 
dild  \ined  an  humble  and  profcribed  feci,  fooa  Jcanied  to  cftccm 
a  religion  vihich  had  been  lb  lately  embraced  by  the  grcatcft 
mc        '        '    'c  mod  civilized  nation  of  the  globe  *' 

:  7,  aged  66  i  and  divided  the  empire  among  his 

^|tt|.|bn.s,  Con(tantine,  Condantius,  and  Condans.  Eufcbius 
I^R^Itten  the  life  and  2O.S  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes 
hita  ^vcry  thing  that  is  great  and  good ;  it  is  rather  a  pane- 
gyric, thaji  a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Cohdan- 
tujc  poflcflcd,  he  certainly  poflefTcd  fomc  which  were  neither 
great  nor  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great  appear- 
ance of  rea fon,  that  all  he  did  for  chrillians  and  chridiunity  flow- 
ed fronr»  motives  of  policy,  not  of  finccrity  ;  not  as  if  he  was 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chridianity,  any  more 
than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  paganlfm  ;  but  becaufc 
he  thought,  that  to  embrace  and  protc£l  it  would  be  tlie  mod 
effectual  means  of  uniting  mankind  under  his  government.  It 
is  certain  too,  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  private  ads  of  a  very 
atrocious  nature ;  of  which  however  we  cannot  expc£l  to  find 
any  account  in  fathers  or  ecclefiadical  hiftorians.  They  thought 
every  thing  of  which  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty, 
abundantly  atoned  by  the  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  church  ; 
and  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  immo- 
ralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  highed  in- 
gratitude. 

Several  epidles  relating  to  ecclefiadical  matters,  written  either 
by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  dill  extant ;  as  are  his  feveral  edi£ls, 
as  well  concerning  the  do£lrines  as  difcipline  of  the  church. 
Among  the fe  ediQs  is  dill  to  be  feen,  the  noted  One  by  which 
he  bcqueatlis  to  Sylveder  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucccf- 
ibrs  for  ever,  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of 
the  wedern  empire.  Euc  this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of 
Condantine,  is  manifedly  fpurious  ;  and  though  it  might  be 
of  fome  ufe  in  fuppoiting  the  authority  of  the  roman  pontiflPin 
dark  and  ig?iorant  ages,  yet  fince  the  revival  of  letters  it  has 
been  given  up  even  by  the  papids  as  a  forgery  too  barefaced  to 
be  defended. 

CONST  AN'HNE  VII.  (Pokphyrogenneta),  fon  of  Leo  the 
Wife,  bom  at  Condantinople  in  905,  afcended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  7  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Zoe,  the  1 1  th 
of  June  911.  No  fooncr  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  hand,  but  he  chadifed  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  took  Be- 
ncvento  from  the  Lombards,  and  drove  off,  by  means  of  money, 
tlie  Turks  who  were  pillaging  the  frontiers  of  Lpire  ;  but  he 
afterwards  allowed  himfclf  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Helena 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Romanus  Lccapencs,  grand-admiral  of  the 
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empire.  She  fold  the  dignities  of  the  church  and  the  ftatc, 
burdened  the  people  with  taxes,  and  exercifed  towards  them 
every  fpecies  of  opprelhon  *,  while  her  hufband  was  employing 
all  his  time  in  rending,  and  became  as  able  an  architect  ana 
as  great  a  ])alnter  as  he  was  a  bad  entperor.  Romanus,  the* 
fon  of  this  iniloleiit  prince  by  his  wife  Helena,  impatient  to  go- 
vern, caufed  poifon  to  be  mingled  with  fome  medicine  pre- 
fcribcd  to  him;  but  Conflantine  having  rejeclcd  the  greater 
part  of  it,  did  not  die  till  a  year  afterwards,  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber 959,  at  the  age  of  54,  after  a  reign  of  48  years.  This 
prince,  the  patron  of  learning  and  tlie  friend  of  the  learned, 
left  behind  him  feveral  works  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  private  perfon,  but  for  the  writing  of  which  a  fovereign 
ought  not  to  have  negleded  the  concerns  of  his  empire.  The 
principal  of  them  are  :  i.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Bafilius  the 
Macedonian,  his  grandfather,  infertcd  in  the  colledion  of  Alla- 
tius.  It  is  fometimcs  deficient  in  point  of  truth,  and  favours 
too  rhuch  of  the  panegyrical.  2.  Two  books  of  Themata  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  pofitions  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns  of  the  empire, 
publiftied  by  pere  Banduri  in  the  Imperiuni  Orientale,  Leipfic, 
1754,  folio.  We  have  few  works  fo  good  as  this  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  middle  ages  •,  though  the  author  is  to  be  trufled 
no  farther  than  while  he  fpeaks  of  the  ftate  and  condition  of 
places  as  they  were  in  his  time  ;  in  all  the  reft  he  conftantly 
falls  into  grofs  miftakes.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  ;  in  the  above-mentioned  work  of  the  pere  Banduri, 
He  here  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  divers  nations, 
their  forces,  their  progrefs,  their  alliances,  their  revolutions,  and 
the  fucceflion  of  their  fovereigns  ;  it  alfo  contains  other  inter- 
cfting  particulars.     4,  De  re  Rultica  ;  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo. 

5.  Excerpta  ex  Polybio,  Diodoro  Siculo,  &c.  Paris,  1634,  4to. 

6.  Excerpta  de  legatis,  grxc  &  lat.  1648,  fol.  making  a  part  of 
tiie  Byzantine.  7.  De  ca^remoniis  aula:  Byzantinse,  Leipfic. 
1751,  folio.     8.  A  body  of  Tadics,  8vo. 

CONSTANTINE  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  the 
xith  century,  and  travelled  into  the  eaft,  where  he  lived 
thirty  years,  chielly  at  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  where  he  ftudied 
the  mjdical  art,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  arable  and  the 
other  oriental  languages,  and  then  returned  to  Carthage  ;  from 
whence  he  went  into  Apulia,  and  lived  at  Reggio,  and  at  laft 
became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cafino.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fiift  t^at  brought  the  greek  and  arabian  phyfic  into  Italy  again. 
He  compiled  feveral  books ;  and  has  given  us  a  tranflation  of 
Ifaac  Ifraelitus  on  fevers,  but  of  arable  into  latin  ;  and  another 
book,  which  he  calls  Loci  Communes,  contains  the  theory 
and  fra^lice  of  phyfic,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Hali  Abbas. 
Died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  xith  century. 
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CONTARINI  (Vincent),  profcflbr  of  eloquence  at  Padua, 
died  at  Venice,  his  native  place,  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  40  ;  cul- 
tivated the  belles  lettres,  like  his  friend  Murctus,  with  great 
mpplication  and  fuccefs.  Of  the  feveral  works  he  left  behind 
liim,  the  n\o\\  cfteemed  are,  his  tra£l  De  re  frumentarla,  and 
that  I)e  milit.iri  Romanorum  llipcndio,  Venice,  1609,  in  4to. 
both  of  them  againft  Juilus  Lipfiusj  and  his  Variae  Le£lio- 
nes,  1606, 4to.  which  contain  very  learned  remarks. 

CQNTI  (GiusTo  Di),  an  italianpoet,  of  an  antient  family, 
died  at  Rimini  about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  There 
is  a  collection  of  his  poems,  much  efteenicd,  under  the  title  of 
La  bella  Mano,  Paris,  1595,  i2mo.  with  fome  pieces  of  poetry 
by  fevcral  of  the  old  poets  of  Tufcany.  This  colle£lion  had 
been  publiflied  for  the  firll  time,  at  Venice,  in  1592,  4to.  The 
tbbc  Salvini  gave  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Florence  in  1 7 1 5,  accom- 
panied with  prefaces  and  annotations  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  complete 
as  either  the  edition  of  Paris,  or  that  of  Verona,  1753,  in  4to. 

CONTI  (abbe  Anthony),  a  noble  Venetian,  died  in  1749, 
at  the  age  of  71,  travelled  into  mofl:  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  conciliated  the  efteem  of  all  men  of  letters  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners.  He  is 
the  author  of  tragedies,  printed  at  Lucca  in  1765,  more  agree- 
able in  the  clofet,  than  interefting  on  the  ftage.  An  attempt 
at  the  poem  called,  11  globo  di  venere  •,  and  the  plan  of  another, 
in  which  lie  propofed  to  treat  on  nearly  the  fame  matter  as 
that  which  Leibnitz  has  made  the  fubjecl  of  his  Theodicea: 
but  thefe  poems  aie  more  metaphyfical  than  poetical.  The 
abbe  G^nti,  on  a  vifit  he  made  to  London,  formed  a  great  in- 
timacy with  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  though  fo  very  referved 
in  general,  ufed  freely  to  difcourfe  with  him  on  his  difcoveries  m 
the  feveral  branches  of  fcienc«  to  which  he  was  fo  happily  devoted. 
He  carried  back  with  him  into  Italy  a  heart  and  a  mind  entirely 
englifli.  His  works  in  profe  and  verfe  were  collecfled  at  Venice, 
1739,  2  vols.  4to.  and  his  poflhumous  performances  in  1756, 
4to.  Though  the  opufcula  of  the  abbe  Conri  are  no  more  than 
embryos,  as  one  of  the  italian  jcurnalifts  faid  of  them,  yet  they 
give  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  their  father.  They  confift  of 
thoughts,  reflections,  and  dialogues  on  feveral  important  fubje£ls. 

CONTO-PERTANA  (Don  Joseph),  died  at  Lifbon  in  1735, 
has  given  in  his  epic  poem  of  Quitterie  la  Sainte,  one  of  the 
beft  works  that  Portugal  has  ever  produced.  With  the  imagi- 
nation of  Camoens,  he  poflefles  more  taltc  and  nature ;  not- 
withflanding  which  his  performance  is  not  in  fuch  high  repu- 
tation as  the  Lufiad. 

CONYBEARE  (Joi|n),  a  learned  divine  and  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  bdVn  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  on  the  31ft 
cf  January  1092.     His  father  was  the  rev.  John  Conybeare, 

vicar 
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ticar  of  Pinhoe,  who  died  when  his  fon  was  only  in  the  15th 
year  of  his  age,  having  never  recovered  from   a  bad  difordeir 
which  he  had  contradled  on  the  night  of    he  great  ftorm   iti 
1703;  and  his  mother,  whole  maiden  name  was  Grace  Wil- 
cocks,  was  the  daughter  of  a  fubftantial  gentleman  farmer  of 
that  place.     At  a  proper  age  he  was  fent  to  the  free  Ichool  of 
Exeter,  for  granmiatical  education.     In  this  city,  Mr.  Jofeph 
Hallet,  afterwards  a  diflenting  minifler  there,  whofe  notes  on 
the  fcripture  are  held  in  great  efteem  by  the  clergy  of  ail  deno- 
minations, was  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  ;  and  another  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Fofter      On  the  23d  of 
Feb.  1708,  Mr.   Conybearc  was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter- 
college,   Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr    Thomas  Rcnncl, 
afterwards  Dr.  Rcnnel,  and  for  many   years  rc£lor  of  Drews 
Teington,   one  of  the  belt  livings   in    the   county   of  Devon. 
How  early  our  young  ftudcnt  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learn* 
cd  focicty  with  which   he  was   connected,  appears   from    his 
having  been  cliofcn,  June  30,  17 10,  a  probationary  fellow  of  his 
college.     On  the  17th  of  July  17 13  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A  •,  and  at  the  next  ele6lion  of  college  ofRces,  June 
30,  17  14,  he  was  appointed  pntleclor  or  moderator  in  philofo- 
phy.     On  the   19th  of  Dec.  following  he  received  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  on  the  27th  of  May  1716  was  ordained  prielt.     On 
the  16th  of  April   1716  he  proceeded  to  the  degvce  of  M.  A. 
foon  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Fctcham  in 
Surrey,  where  he  continued  about  a  year.      He  was  advifed 
to  this  change  of  fcene  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  waS 
always  delicate,  and  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  his  intenfe 
application  to  ftudy.     Upon  his  return  from  Fetcham  to  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  tutor  in  his  own  college,  and  was  much  no- 
ticed in  the  univerfity  as  a  preacher.     His  reputation  now  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gibfon,  bifliop  of  London, 
who  appointed  him  one  of  tlic  king's  preachers  at  "Whitehall, 
upon  the  firft  founding  of  that  inftitution.     In  May   1724,  the 
lord  chancellor  Macclesfield  prefented  him   to  the  re£lory  of 
St.  Clement's  in  Oxford.     In  1725  he  was  chofen  fcnior  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.     On  the    nth  of  July  1728,  Mr.  Cony- 
bearc was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  on  the  24ih  of 
January  following  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.     In    1730  the 
headfhip  of  hxeter  college  becoming  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hole,  Dr.  Conybearc  was  chofen  to  fuccced  him.     In  this 
year  Dr.  Tindal's  famous  bool*  had  appeared,  intituled,  Chrif- 
tianity  as  old  as  the  creation  ;  a  work  that  excited  the  greateft 
attention,  and  drew  forth  attacks  from  tlic  divines  both  of  tl^e 
oftabliflimcnt  and  the  toleration,     flifliop  Gibfon  encouraged 
Dr.  Corybcaie  to  uiidertakc  the  tafk  of  giving  an  anfwer  to^ 
Tindars  proLuflion.    Accordingly  lie  publilhcd,  in  1732,  his 
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Defence  cf  1,  by  which  Ivc  performed  eminent 

fcrvicc  to  r;  .  i      'ugh  Dr.  Conybcare,  bv  his  promo- 

tion to  the  bcadlhip  of  lixctcr  college,  had  obtained  a  confidcra- 
blc  rank  in  the  univerfity,  he  did  not,  by  the  change  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  mnkc  any  addition  to  his  fortune.  Indeed  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  new  place  were  fo  fmall  tlmt  he  was  much  richer 
as  a  private  fellow  and  tutor,  than  as  the  governor  of  his  col- 
lege ;  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradfhaw,  bifhop  of  Brif- 
tol,  and  dean  of  Chrill-church,  Oxford,  in  December  1732,  Dr. 
Conybeare  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  latter  dignity. 
On  the  6th  of  June  1733*  dean  Conybeare  married  mifs  Jemi- 
ma Juclcs,  of  Hoxton-fquare  near  London  ;  and  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  next  year  he  entertained  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of 
queen  Caroline.  At  the  latter  end  of  1750  he  attained  the 
mitre  ;  on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Jofcph  Butler  to  the  fee  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Conybeare  was  appointed  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Bridol,  on  the  23d  of  December.  His  promotion  to  the  pre- 
lacy, whilft  it  railed  him  to  the  highcft  order  of  the  church,  was 
injurious  to  his  private  fortune :  the  flender  revenues  of  his 
biihopric  were  not  equal  to  the  expences  which  accrued  from 
his  ncceflary  refidence  fonietimes  at  Bridol,  and  fometimes  at 
London.  Dr.  Conybeare  did  not  long  enjoy  a  good  Hate  of 
heahh,  after  his  being  raifed  to  the  biihopric  of  Brillol.  He 
Was  much  afflided  with  the  gout ;  and,  having  languilhed  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  was  carried  off  by  that  dii'order,  at  Bath,  on 
the  13th  of  July  1755.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Briftoh 

tX)OK  (JamF-s),  was  born  at  Marton  in  Cleveland,  a  vil- 
lage about  four  miles  from  Great  Ayton,  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  was  chriftened  there,  as  appears  from  the  parifli  re- 

5ifter,  Nov.  3,  1/28.  His  father,  whofe  name  was  likewifc 
ames,  was  a  day-labourer  to  Mr.  Mewburn,  a  very  refpc6ta- 
ble  farmer,  and  lived  in  a  fmall  cottage,  the  walls  chiefly  of 
mud,  as  was  generally  the  cafe  at  that  time  in  the  northern 
■parts  of  tlic  kingdom.  In  the  year  1730,  when  our  navigator 
was  about  two  years  old,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Great  Ayton,  and  was  employed  as  a  hind  to  the  late  Thomas 
Scottowe,  efq.  having  the  charge  of  a  conliderable  farm  in»^at 
neighbourhood  known  by  the  name  of  Airyholm. 

As  the  father  continued  long  in  that  truft,  captain  Cook  was 
employed  in  affifting  him  in  various  kinds  of  hulbandry  fuited 
to  his  years  until  the  age  of  13.  At  that  period  he  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pullen,  a  fchoolmafter  who  taught  at 
Ayton,  where  he  learfltd  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  &c.  and 
is  faid  to  have  (hewn  a  very  early  genius  for  figures.  About 
January  174$,  at  the  age  of  17,  his  father  bound  him  appreii- 
4  tice 
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lice  to  William  Saunderfon  for  four  years,  to  Icam  the  grocery 
and  haberdafliery  bufinefs,  at  Snaitli,  a  populous  fiflilng-town 
about  ten  miles  from  Whitby ;  but  ^fter  a  year  and  a  half's 
fervitude,  having  contradled  a  very  flrong  propcnfity  to  the  fea 
(owing  probably  to  the  maritime  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the 
great  number  of  (hips  almoft  conftantly  pafling  and  repaffing 
within  fight  between  London,  Shields,  and  Sunderland),  Mr. 
Saunderfon  was  willing  to  indulge  him  in  following  the  bent 
of  his  inclination,  and  gave  up  his  indentures.  While  he  con- 
tinued at  Snaith,  by  Mr.  Saunderfon's  account,  he  difcovered 
much  folidity  of  judgment,  and  was  remarkably  quick  in  ac- 
counts. In  July  1746  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  J. 
Walker  of  Whitby,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  which  time  he 
ferved  to  his  mailer's  full  fatisfa^lion.  He  firft  failed  on  board 
the  (hip  Freelove,  burthen  about  450  tons,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  coal  trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London.  In  May  1748,  Mr. 
Walker  ordered  him  home  to  afTift  in  rigging  and  fitting  for 
fea  a  fine  new  fliip,  named  the  Three  Brothers,  about  600  tons 
burthen.  This  was  defigned  as  a  favour  to  him,  as  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  his  knowledge  in  his  bufinefs.  In  this 
veffel  he  failed  from  Whitby  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  After 
two  coal  voyages,  the  flup  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  govern- 
ment, and  fent  as  a  tr:mfport  to  Middleburgh,  to  carry  fomc 
troops  from  thence  to  Dublin.  When  thefe  were  landed,  an- 
other corps  was  taken  on  board,  and  brought  over  to  Liverpool. 
From  thence  the  fhip  proceeded  to  Deptford,  where  (lie  was 
paid  off  in  April  1749.  The  remaining  part  of  the  feafon  the 
vefTel  was  employed  in  the  Norway  trade. 

In  the  fpring  1750,  Mr.  Cook  fliipped  himfelf  as  a  feaman  on 
board  the  Maria,  belonging^ to  Mr.  John  Wilkinfon  of  Whitby, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Gafkin.  In  her  he  continued 
all  that  year  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Mr.  Walker  is  of  opinion  he 
left  this  (hip  in  the  winter,  and  failed  the  following  fummer, 
viz.  1 75 1,  in  a  \cn'c\  belonging  to  Stockton  ;  but  neither  the 
(hip's  name,  nor  that  of  the  owner,  is  now  remembered  by  Mr. 
Walker.  Early  in  February  1752,  Mr.  Walker  fent  for  him, 
and  made  him  mate  of  one  of  his  vcHels,  called  the  Friendfliip, 
about  400  tons  burthen.  In  this  llation  he  continued  till  May 
*or  June  17:3,  in  the  conl  trade.  At  that  period  Mr.  Walker 
made  him  an  offer  to  go  commander  of  that  fliip  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  foon  after  left  her  at  London,  and  entered  on  board  his 
majcfty's  (hip  E.i^le,  a  frigate  of  28  or  30  guns,  "  having  a 
mind,"  as  he  e.xprcilcd  himfelf  to  his  maftcr,  to  **  try  his  for- 
tune that  way."  Not  long  after,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Walker  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  which 
was  readily  granted.  On  the  receipt  of  this  he  got  fome  fmall 
preferment,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  ever  re- 
membered. 
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fncmbcred.  Some  time  after,  the  Ear^le  failed  with  another  fri- 
|:ate  on  a  cruifc,  in  vrhich  they  were  very  fucccfsfuK  After 
ihif  Mr.  Walker  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Cook,  until  Augull 
i7;8,  when  he  received  from  him  a  letter  dated  Pembroke, 
hrforc  Louiiburgh,  July  '   '      .\' '  '    '  vc  a  diflinrit 

account  of  our  fiiccefs  in  :  ;iot  fay  what 

llation  he  then  fiUeil. 

He  received  a  commiflion,  as  lieutenant,  Ort'  the  fi^fl  Jay  of 
April  I  760  ;  —  and  foon  after  gave  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  abilities 
1^'hich'  recommended  him  to  the  commands  which  he  executed 
fo  highly  to  his  credit,  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  pofleritj^ 
as  one  of  the  moft  Ikilful  navigators  which  this  country  hai 
produced. 

In  the  year  1765  he  was  with  fir  William  Burnaby  on  the 
Jamaica  (lation ;  and  that  officer  having  occafion  to  fend  dif- 
patches  to  the  governor  of  Jucatan,  relative  to  the  logwood- 
cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  lieutenant  Cook  was  fele6led 
for  that  employment ;  and  he  performed  it  in  a  manner  which 
entitled  him  to  the  approbation  of  the  admiral.  A  relation  of 
this  voyage  and  journey  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1 769,  under 
the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  a  pafl'age  from  the  river  Balife  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Jucatan  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  by  lieutenant  Cook,"  in  an 
Uvo  pamphlet. 

To  a  perfccl  knowledge  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a  fea- 
life,  Mr.  Cook  had  added  a  great  fkill  in  aftronomy.  In  the 
year  1767  the  Royal  Society  refolved,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
lend  perfons  into  fome  part  of  the  South  Seas,  to  obferve  the 
tranfit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  Sun's  difk  ;  and  by  a  me-i 
morial  delivered  to  his  majefty  they  recommended  the  iflands  of 
Marquefas  de  Mendoza,  or  thofe  of  Rotterdam  or  Amilerdnm, 
as  the  propereft  place  then  known  for  making  fuch  obferA'ation* 
To  this  memorial  a  favourable  anfwer  was  returned  ;  and  the 
Endeavour,  a  (hip  built  for  the  coal-trade,  was  put  in  com- 
miflion, and  the  command  of  her  given  to  lieutenant  Cook. 
But  before  the  vefiel  wai  ready  to  fail,  captain  Wallis  returned 
from  his  voyage,  and  pointed  out  Otaheite  as  a  place  more  pro- 
per for  the  purpofe  of  the  expedition  than  either  of  thofe  men- 
tioned by  the  Royal  Society.  This  alteration  was  approved  of, 
and  our  navigator  was  appointed  by  that  learned  body,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Green,  to  obferve  the  tranfit. 

On  this  occafion  lieutenant  Cook  was  promoted  to  be  captain^ 
and  his  commiffion  bore  date  the  25th  of  May  1768.  He  im-i 
mediately  hoifted  the  pendant,  and  took  command  of  the  fliipi 
in  which  he  failed  down  the  river  on  the  30th  of  July.  In 
this  voyage  he  was  accc^panied  by  Jofeph  Banks,  efq.  fince 
fir  Jofeph,  bart.  knt<  of  the  Bath,  and  prefidenfr*  of  the  Royai 
Vol.  IV.  CL  Society^ 
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Society,  and  Dr.  Solander.  On  the  13th  of  0£tober  he  anrivctl 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  on  the  13th  of  April  1769,  came  to 
Otaheite,  where  the  tranfit  of  Venus  was  obferved  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland.  He  (laid  there  until  the  13th  of  July,  after 
which  he  went  in  fcarch  of  feveral  iflands,  which  he  difcovered. 
He  then  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  and,  on  the  icth  of  0£\o- 
ber  1770,  arrived  at  Batavia,  with  a  vefTel  almoft  worn  out, 
and  the  crew  much  fatigued  and  very  fickly.  The  repairs  of 
the  (hip  obliged  him  to  continue  at  this  unhealthy  place  until 
the  27th  of  December,  in  which  time  he  loft  many  of  his  fca- 
mcn  and  paflcngers,  and  more  in  the  pafTage  to  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  March 
1771.  On  the  14th  of  April  he  left  the  Cape,  and  the  ift  of 
May  anchored  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  failed  on  the  4th, 
md  came  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June,  after 
having  been  abfent  almoft  three  years,  and  in  that  time  had  ex- 
perienced every  danger  to  which  a  voyage  of  fuch  a  length  is 
incident,  and  in  which  he  had  made  difcoveries  equal  to  thofc 
of  all  the  navigators  of  his  country  from  the  time  of  Columbus 
to  the  prefent.  The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  written 
by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  which,  as  the  fa6ls  contained  in  it  have 
not  been  denied,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  difputed, 
has  certainly  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  feverity,  which, 
when  every  thing  is  confidered,  muft  excite  the  aftonilhment 
of  every  reader  of  tafte  and  fenfibility. 

Soon  after  captain  Cook's  return  to  England,  it  was  refolvcd 
to  equip  two  fliips  to  complete  the  difcovery  of  the  Southern 
Hemifphere.  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  idea,  that  the  un- 
explored part  contained  another  continent  5  and  Alexander  Dal- 
rymple,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  great  ikill  and  an  enterprifing  fpirit, 
had  been  very  firmly  perfuaded  of  its  exiftence.  To  afcertain 
the  fa(£l  was  the  principal  obje£t  of  this  expedition ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  the  enter- 
prife,  two  (hips  were  provided,  furnifhed  with  every  nece(rary 
which  could  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking.  7  he  firll 
of  thefe  (hips  was  called  the  Refolution,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Cook ;  the  other,  the  Adventure,  commanded  by  captain 
Furneaux.  Both  of  them  failed  from  Deptford  on  tlie  9th  of 
April  1772,  and  arrived  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  30th 
of  OQober.  They  departed  from  thence  on  the  2 2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  from  that  time  until  the  17th  of  January  1773  ^^^^ 
tinned  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  continent,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  relinqui(h  the  de(ign,  obferving  the  whole  fea  covered 
with  ice  from  the  direction  of  S.  E.  round  by  the  fouth  to  weft. 
They  then  proceeded  into  the  South  Seas,  and  made  many 
other  difcoveries,  and  returned  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
the  2ift  of  March  1774,  and  from  thence  to  England  on  the 
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I4ih  ui  juiv  f  ii.iving  during  three  years  and  eighteen  days  (in 
which  lime  the  voyiigc  was  performed)  loll  but  one  [ij  man, 
hr   *  in  Cook's  (hip  i  although  he  had  navigated 

th  climates  from    fifty  two  degrees   north  to 

fevcnty-one  degrees  fouth»  with  a  company  of  an  hundred  and 
eighteen  men. 

The  relation  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  public  by  cap- 
lain  Cooii  himfclf,  and  by  Mr.  George  Forllcr,  fon  of  Dr.  For- 
fter,.who  had  been  appointed  by  government  to  accompany  him 
for  the  purpofc  of  making  obfcrvations  on  fuch  natural  produc- 
tions as  might  be  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  navigation.  That 
publi(hcd  by  captain  Cook  has  generally  been  afcribed  to  a 
gentleman  of  greut  eminence  in  the  literary  world ;  but  if  the 
tellimony  of  one  f  k  j  who  was  on  board  the  ihip,  and  who  made 
an  extra£l  from  the  journal  in  its  rude  uncorrected  ftate,  may 
be  relied  on,  there  feems  no  reafon  to  afcribe  the  merit  of 
the  work  to  any  otlier  perfon  than  he  whofe  name  it  goes 
under. 

The  warn  of  fuccefs  which  attended  captain  Cook's  attempt 
to  difcover  a  fouthern  continent,  did  not  difcourage  another 
plan  being  refolved  on,  which  had  been  recommended  fomc 
time  before.  This  was  no  other  than  the  finding  out  a  north- 
weft  pafTage,  which  the  fancy  of  fome  chimerical  proje£lors 
had  conceived  to  be  a  practicable  fcheme.  The  dangers  which 
our  navigator  had  twice  braved  and  efcaped  from,  would  have 
exempted  him  from  being  follicited  a  third  time  to  venture 
his  perfon  in  unknown  countries,  amongft  defert  iflands,  inhof- 
pitable  climates,  and  in  the  midll  of  favages  j  but,  on  his  opi- 
nion being  afked  concerning  the  perfon  who  would  be  moft 
proper  to  execute  this  defign,  he  once  more  relinquifhed  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  domeftic  life,  to  engage  in  fcenes  of 
turbulence  and  confufion,  of  difBculty  and  danger.  His  in- 
trepid fpirit  and  inquifitive  mind  induced  him  again  to  offer 
his  fervices ;  and  they  were  accepted  without  hefitation.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  deported  himfelf  on  former  occaCons, 
left  no  room  to  fuppofe  a  fitter  man  could  be  feledled.  He 
prepared  for  his  departure  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  and  adlually 
failed  in  the  month  of  July  1776. 

A  few  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  was  then  abfent,  the  Royal  Society  voted  him 
fir  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  the  account 
which  he  had  transmitted  to  that  body,  of  the  method  taken 

[ij  This  was  a  confumpnon  termlnat-  left  him,  that  his  lungs  muft  have  been 

ing  in  *  dropfr.  Mr.  Patren,  furgeoB  of  the  aifc£ted  before  he  came  on  board. 

Refolution,  obfenrcd  that  this  man  began  [k]  Mr.  Hodges.   Sec  Wales's  rtmark* 

lb  early  to  compUiivof  a  cough  and  other  on  Forfter'i  account,  ivo.  1778,  p.  74. 
vonfumptive  fyiDptoou,  which  had  ntver 
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to  prefcrvc  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  (lilp  :  and  fir  John 
Pringle,  in  an  oration  pronounced  on  the  30th  of  November, 
obferved  "  how  meritorious  that  perfon  mud  appear,  who  had 
iiot  only  made  the  mod  cxtenfive,  but  the  mofl  inltrucHve 
voyages  ;  who  had  not  only  difcovered,  but  furveyed  vaft  tra£ls 
of  new  coalis  ;  who  had  difpelled  the  illulion  of  a  terra  auftr alt) 
vtvogu'itay  and  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  navigable  ocean  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ; 
but  that,  however  ample  a  field  for  praife  thefe  circumilances 
would  afford,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had  prompted  the 
fociety  to  notice  captain  Cook  in  the  honourable  manner  which 
had  occafioned  his  then  addrefs."  After  defcanting  on  the 
means  ufed  on  the  voyage  to  preferve  the  lives  of  the  failors, 
he  concluded  his  difcourfe  in  thefe  terms:  "  Allow  me  then, 
gentlemen,  to  dehver  this  medal,  with  his  unperilhin^  irame 
engraven  upon  it,  into  tlie  hands  of  one  who  will  be  happy  to 
receive  that  truft,  and  to  hear  that  this  refpe^lable  body  never 
more  cordially,  nor  more  m.^ritorioufly,  beflowed  that  faithful 
fymi3ol  of  their  cdeem  and  affe£lion.  For  if  Rome  decreed  tlie 
civic  crown  to  him  who  faved  the  life  of  a  fmgle  citizen,  what 
wreaths  are  due  to  that  man  who,  having  himfelf  faved  many, 
perpetuates  in  your  tranfadions  the  means  by  which  Britain 
may  now,  on  the  mofl  diflant  voyages,  fave  numbers  of  her 
intrepid  fons,  her  mariners ;  who,  braving  every  dinger,  have 
fo  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the 
maritime  empire  of  their  country  ?" 

It  will  give  pain  to  every  feniible  mind  to  re^c£l,  that  this 
honoi^rable  tellimony  to  the  merit  of  our  gallant  commanded 
never  came  to  his  knowledge.  While  his  friends  were  waiting  ' 
with  the  mofl  earned  folHcitude  for  tidings  concerning  him, 
and  the  whole  nation  exprefTed  an  anxious  imparrencc  to  be 
informed  of  his  fucccfs,  advice  was  received  from  captain 
Gierke  [l],  in  a  letter  dated  at  Kamtftiatca,  the  8th  day  of 
June  1779;  from  which  and  from  other  accounts  we  learnt, 
that  captain  Cook  was  killed  on  the  14th  of  February  1779. 
His  death  happened  in  the  following  manner  •,  which  we  fhall 
give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  David  Sannvell,  furgeon  of  the  Dii- 
cov.ery. 

"Some  of  the  Indians  of  Ou,why,ee  in  the  night  took  away 
the  Difcovery'tJ  large  cutter,  which  lay  fwamped  at  the  buoy  of 
cnc  of  h*er  anchors :  they  had  carried  her  off  fo  quietly  that 
We  did*  not  mifs  her  till  the  morning,  Sunday,  February  14. 
Captain  Gierke  lod  no  time  in  waiting  upon  captain  Cook  to 

,.f  w]  CipuiaC  Ic'ke  wentouta  midjhip-  tlrre  wcrl^s.Hcfurc  the  (hiptrriTcd  in  F.ng- 

map  wul]  tapt.;);(  Cix)k  ia  hit  till  voyaRt,  Uttd.    See  Hawkcfwojih's  voyage,  vol.  ili, 

4i)(i,w4s  appointed  hy  him  j  liruieuant,  on  p.  395-  ^ 

I  he  death  of  Mr.  Hit;k»,  who  Jied  about 
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T^-  iJim   wiih  tlu*  ac  •  *      •  icii  on  b()."\ril,  with 

©J  1     the    la'jnc!i    :r  to    go,    iiiulcr  Uic 

commanii  of  the  It  itcnaix,  .:  t  the  call  point  oi 

the  bay,  in  onier  t^        _  .   |>t  all  can   _  .  might  attempt  to 

get  out;  and,  if  he  found  it  ncceirary,  to  (ire  upon  them.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  Rcfoiution,  with  the 
Jaunch  and  fmall  cutter,  was  fcnt  on  the  fame  fcrvice,  to  tlie 
D\  int  of  the  bay;  and  the  mailer  was  tlifpatchcd  in  tlic 

1.1  r,  in  purfuit  of  a  double  canoe,   ahcady  under  fail, 

n^  bed  of  her  way  out  of  the  harbour,     lie  foon  came 

uj^  ..cr,  and  by  firing  a  few  mufqucts  drove  her  on  (hore, 

and  the  Indians  lei't  her:  this  hapj^ned  to  be  the  canoe  of 
Omca,  a  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Orono.  He  was  on  board 
him  felt,  and  it,  would  have  been  fortunate  if  our  people  had 
fecurcd  him,  for  his  pcrfon  was  held  as  facred  as  thnt  of  the 
king.  During  this  time  captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go 
athore  himtelf  at  the  town  of  Ivavaroah,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  Kariopoo,  before  he  fhould  have  time  to  withdraw 
himfelf  to  another  part  of  the  ifland  out  of  our  reach.  This  ap- 
peared the  mod  efieclual  ftep  that  could  be  taken  on  the  pre- 
fent  occaGou,  ^r  the  recovery  of  the  boat.  It  was  th;;  mea- 
sure he  had  invariably  purfued,  in  fimilar  caft:,,  at  other  idands 
in  thefe  feas,  and  it  had  always  been  attended  with  the  dcfired 
fucceis  :  in  fa£l,  it  would  be  diiFicult  to  point  out  any  other 
mode  of  proceeding  on  tj)efe  emergencies,  likely  to  attain  the 
objecl  in  view.  VVe  had  rgafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  king  and 
his  attendants  had  fled  when  the  alarm  was  firll  given  ;  in  that 
cafe,  it  was  captain  Cook's  intention  to  fecure   the  large  canoes 

h<t  beach.  He  left  the  lliip  about 
-c  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  ferjeant, 
corporal,  and  levcn  private  men ;  the  pinnace's  crew  were  alio 
armed,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr*  Kobcrts.*  As  they 
rowed  tovi-ards  tlie  Ihore^  captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  to 
leave  her  itatiou  at  the  weft  point  of  the  bay,  in  c- 
his  own  boat.  This  is  a  circumftance  worthy  oi 
it  clearly  {liews,that  he  was  not  unapprehennve  -  ig  with 

reiidancc  from  the  natives,  or  unmindful  of  t' •'^y  f  *"^? 

paration  for  the  fafety  of  himfelf  a^id  his  people,  i  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  from  the  appearance  of  things  juAr,at  that  time, 
there  was  not  one,  befide  himfelf,  who  judged  that  fuch  pre- 
caution was  abfolutely  requifite  :  fo  little  did  his  conducl  on 
the  occafion  bear  the  marks  of  ralhnefs  or  a  precipitate  felf- 
confidence !  He  landed,  wjth  the  marines,- at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town  of  Kavaroah :  the  Indians  immediately  Hocked 
round,  as  ufual,  and  fiiewed  hiru  the  cuftomary  marks  o£ 
rcfpecl,  by  proftrating  t he mfelves before  him.  Iherpwerc  no 
figns  of  hollilities,  or  much  alarm  amoi^g  them.     Captain  Ccpk, 

Q  3  however. 
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however,  did  not  fccm  willing  to  trufl  to  appearances ;  but 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  difpofition  of  the  marines,  and 
to  have  them  kept  clear  of  the  crowd.  He  firft  enquired  for 
the  king's  fons,  two  youths  who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
and  generally  his  companions  on  board.  Meflenger.^  being  fent 
for  them,  they  foon  came  to  him  j  and  informing  him  that  their 
father  was  afleep,  at  a  houfe  not  far  from  them,  he  accom- 
panied them  thither,  and  took  the  marines  along  with  them. 
As  he  palled  along,  the  natives  every  where  proftrated  them^ 
felves  before  him,;^nd  feemed  to  have  loft  no  part  of  thatrefpe£l 
they  had  always  (hewn  to  his  perfon.  He  was  joined  by  fe- 
veral  phiefs,  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother  Koo^ 
howrooah.  They  kept  the  crowd  in  order,  according  to  theif 
tifual  cuftom  -,  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intention  in  coming 
on  fhore,  frequently  alkcd  him,  if  he  wanted  any  hogg,  or  other 
provifions  :  he  told  them,  that  he  did  not,  and  that  his  bufinefs 
was  to  fee  the  king.  When  he  arrived  at  the  houfe,  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  Indians  to  go  in  and  inform  Kariopoo,  that  he 
waited  without  to  fpeak  with  him.  They  came  out  two  or 
three  times,  and  inftead  of  returning  any  anfwer  from  the  king, 
prefented  fome  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,  which  made  captain 
Cook  fufpe£l  that  he  was  not  in  the  houfe ;  he  therefore  de- 
fired  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  go  in.  The  lieutenant  found 
the  old  man  juft  awaked  from  fleep,  and  feemingly  alarmed  at 
the  meffage  ;  but  he  came  out  without  hefitation.  Captain 
Cook  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  aflccd 
him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  confented.  Thus 
far  matters  appeared  in  a  favourable,  train,  and  the  natives  did 
not  feeni  much  alarmed  or  apprehenfive  of  hoftility  on  our  fide  \ 
at  which  captain  Cook  expreifed  himfelf  a  little  furprifed,  fay- 
ing, that  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  innocent  of 
ftealing  the  cutter,  he  (hould  not  moleft  them,  but  that  he  muft 
get  the  king  on  board.  Kariopoo  fat  down  before  his  door,  and 
was  furrounded  by  a  great  crowd :  Kanynah  and  his  brother 
•were  both  very  a£tive  in  keeping  order  among  them.  In  a  little 
time,  however,  the  Indians  were  obfcrved  arn>ing  themfclves 
with  long  fpears,  clubi,  and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick  mats, 
which  ^hey  ufe  as  armour.  This  hoftile  appearance  increafcd, 
and  became  more  alarming,  on  the  arrival  of  two  men  in  ^ 
canoe  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay»  with  the  news  of  a  chief, 
called  Kareemoo,  having  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Difcovery** 
boats,  in  their  paflage  acrofs :  they  had  alfo  delivered  this  ac- 
count to  each  of  the  (hips.  Upon  that  inforrpation,  ihe  wo- 
jncn,  who  were  fitting  upon  the  beach  at  their  breakfaft,  and 
converfiug  familiarly  with  our  people  in  the  boats,  retired,  and 
^  confufcd  murmur  fnread  through  the  crowd.  An  old  pricft 
ffimc  to  captain  CooK|  with  a  cocoa  nut  in  his  hand^  which  he 
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held  out  to  him  as  a  prefcnt,  at  the  fume  time  finging  very  loud. 
He  was  often  defircd  to  be  Hlcnt,  but  in  vain  :  he  continued 
importunate  and  troublefome,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  at 

Setting  rid  of  him  or  his  noife  :  it  feemcd  as  if  he  meant  to 
ivcri  their  attention  from  his  countrymen,  wlio  were  growing 
more  tumultuous,  and  arming  thcmfelves  in  every  quarter. 
Captain  Cook  being  at  the  fame  lime  furrounded  by  a  great 
crowd,  thought  his  fituaiion  rather  hazardous  :  he  therefore 
ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  march  his  fmall  party  to  the 
water-fidc,  where  the  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ihorc  : 
the  Indians  readily  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs,  and  did  not 
offer  to  interrupt  them.  The  diftancc  they  had  to  go  might 
be  fifty  or  fixty  yards ;  captain  Cook  followed,  having  hold  of 
Kariopoo's  hand,  who  accompanied  him  very  willingly :  he  was 
attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  fevcral  chiefs.  The  trouble- 
fome  old  pried  followed,  making  the  fame  favage  noife,  Keowa, 
the  younger  fon,  went  dire6lly  into  the  pinnace,  expe^iing  his 
father  to  follow  j  but  juft  as  he  arrived  at  the  water-fide,  his 
wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  afliftance 
of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to  fit  down  by  the  fide  of  a 
double  canoe.  Captain  Cook  expoftulated  with  them,  but  to 
no  purpofe  :  they  would  not  fufrer  the  king  to  proceed  ;  telling 
him  he  would  be  put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  (hip, 
Kariopoo,  whofe  condu£l  feemed  entirely  refigned  to  the  will  of 
others,  hung  down  his  head,  and  appeared  much  diftreflcd. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  fituation,  a  chief,  well  known  to 
us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  obferved  near,  with  an  iron  dag- 
ger, partly  concealed  under  his  cloke,  feemingly  with  an  in« 
tention  of  dabbing  captain  Cook,  or  the  lieutenant  of  marines. 
The  latter  pr&pofcd  to  fire  at  him,  but  captain  Cook  would  not 
permit  it.  Coho  clofing  upon  them,  obliged  the  officer  to  llrikc 
him  with  his  piece,  which  made  him  retire.  Another  Indian 
laid  hold  of  the  ferjeant's  mulket,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench 
it  from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant's  making  a 
blow  at  him.  Captain  Cook,  feeing  the  tumult  increafe,  and 
the  Indians  growing  more  daring  and  refolute,  obferved,  that 
if  he  were  to  take  the  king  off  by  force,  he  could  not  do  it 
without  facrificing  the  jives  of  many  of  his  people.  He  then 
paufed  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his  orders  to  reim- 
bark,  when  a  man  threw  a  (tone  at  him,  which  he  returned  with 
a  difchargc  of  fmall  (hot,  with  which  one  barrel  of  his  double 
piece  was  loaded.  The  man,  having  a  thick  mat  before  him, 
received  little  or  no  hurl :  he  brandi{hed  his  fpear,  and  threat- 
ened to  dart  it  at  captain  Cook,  who  being  flill  unwilling  to 
take  away  his  life,  inftead  of  firing  with  ball,  knocked  him  down 
with  his  muiket.  He  expoftulated  ftrongiy  with  the  moft  for- 
ward of  the  crowd,  upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.     He  had 
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given  up  all  thoughts  of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  it  ap- 
peared impracticable ;  and  his  care  was  then  only  to  acl  on  the 
defcnfive,  and  to  fecure  a  fafe  embarkation  for  his  fmall  party, 
which  was  clofely  prellbd  by  a  body  of  feveral  thoufand  people. 
Keowa,  the  king's  fon,  who  was  in  the  pinnace,  being  alarmed 
on  hearing  the  firft  firing,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  put  on 
fhore  again;  —  for  even  at  that  time  Mr.  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded her,  did  not  apprehend  that  captain  Cook's  perfon  was 
in  any  danger,  otherwife  he  would  have  detained  the  prince, 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  jrreat  check  on  the  Indians. 
One  man  was  obferved,  behind  a  double  canoe,  in  the  action 
of  darting  his  fpear  at  captain  Cook  ;  who  was  forced  to  fire  at 
him  in  hjs  own  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  another  clofe  to 
him,  equally  forward  in  the  tumult :  the  ferjeant  obferving  that 
he  had  miil'ed  the  man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  at 
him,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.  By  this  time  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  Indians  was  fomewhat  reprefied  ;  they  fell  back 
in  a  body,  and  feemed  ftaggered :  but  being  pulhed  on  by 
thofe  behind,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  poured  a  volley 
of  ftones  among  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
returned  it  with  a  general  difcharge  of  mufketry,  which  was 
inilantly  followed  by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  At  this  captain 
Cook  was  heard  to  exprefs  his  aftonifliment  :  he  waved 
his  hand  to  the  boats,  called  to  them  to  ceafe  firing,  and  to 
come. nearer  in  to  receive  the  marines.  Mr.  Roberts  immedi- 
ately brought  the  pinnace  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as  he  could 
without  grounding,  notwithftanding  the  fliowers  of  ftones  that 
fell  among  the  people  :  but  Mr.  John  Williamfon,  the  lieute- 
nant, who  commanded  in  the  launch,  inftead  of  pulling  in  to 
th&  uflidance  of  captain  Cook,  withdrew  his  boat  mrther  off,  at 
\he  moment  that  every  thing  feems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
timely  cjcertions  of  thofe  in  the  boats.  By  his  own  account,  he 
xjiiftook  the  fignal :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumflance  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to 
have  removed  every  chance  which  remained  with  captain  Cook, 
of  cfcaping  with  his  life.  The  bulinefs  of  faving  the  marines 
out  of  the  water,  in  confequence  of  that,  fell  ahogcther  upon 
the  pinnace ;  which  thereby  became  fo  much  crowded,  that 
the  crew  were  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  from  ufing  their 
fire  arms,  or  giving  what  aflillance  they  otherwife  might  have 
done  to  captain  Cook  ;  fo  that  he  fcems,  at  the  moil  critical 
point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the  allillance  of  both  boats, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  launch.  For  notwithftanding  that 
they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  crowd  from  the  fituation  to  which 
tliey  removed  in  that  boat,  the  fatal  confufion  which  cnfued 
on  her  being  withdrawn,  to  fay  the  leall  of  it,  mull  have  pre- 
ypntcd  the  full  cflc^,  that  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  twq 
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it  was  to  the  bonis  alone  that  captai!^  Cook  had  to  look  for  h«s 
bfcty  i  for  Nvlicn  the  marines  had  fired,  the  Indians  rufhed 
amon?  them,  and  forced  them  into  the  water,  where  four  of 

th       '  ■■■•■•■   ■•    •■  ••   :■   :,..•  ■      .•  -''..-., 

cU 

then  tiic  on  'i»  tiu-  rock  : 

ingforthcj.  »  ^  his  left  hand  ;••■ 

head,  to  ^uard  it  from  the  Hones,  and  carrying  his  mufquct 
under  tV  •'  -t-  ;irm.  An  lndi;m  was  fecn  following  him,  hue 
with  c.  I  timidity  :  for  he  (lopped  once  or  twic-e,  as  if 

Hrr  'i       At  lad  he  advi'      '      v^n  him  nna- 

wa:  I  lub,  orcommon  IL  '  him  a  blow- 

on  the  back  ni  ;  and  then  precipitately  retreated.      The 

droke  feemcd  to  i...  i-ined  captain  Cook  :  he  llaggercd  a  few- 

paces,  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  muf- 
quet.  As  he  was  rifing,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  i'cety 
another  Indian  dabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron 
dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bite  of  water  about  knee  deep,* 
where  others  crowded  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
under-,  but  llruggling  very  ftrongly  with  them,  he  got  his  head 
yp,  and  calling  his  look  towards  the  pinnace,  feemcd  to  follicit 
afiiftance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above  live  or  fix  yards  dif- 
tant  from  him,  yet  from  the  crowded  and  confufed  (late  of  the 
crew,  it  feems  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  fave  him.  The 
Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  water:  he  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  j^et  his  head  up  once  more  ;  and  being  almoll  fpent 
in  tlie  ftruggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  lupport  himfelf  by  it,  when  a  favage  gave  him  a  blow 
with  a  club,  and  he  was  feen  alive  no  more.  I'hey  hauled  him 
up  Hfelefs  on  the  rocks,  where  they  feemed  to  take  a  favage  plea- 
Uixe  in  ufmg  every  barbarity  to  his  dead  body  ;  fnatchinjx  the 
d?  '     '       '   other's  hands,  to  have  the  horrid  fatisfa£bion 

01  n  victim  of  their  barbarous  rage." 

Captain  Cook  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  children  be- 
hind hira.  On  each  of  thefe  hismajefty  fettled  a  penfion  of  25 1. 
per  ann.  and  200 1,  per  ann.  on  liis  widow.  It 'is  remarkable,  if 
uue,  as  reported,  that  captain  Cook  was  god  father  to  his  wife ; 
and  at  the  tOMry  time  flie  was  chridened,  declared  that  he  had 
determined  on  the  union  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
them. 

To  what  we  have  already  faid  of  this  circumnavigator,  we  fliall 
add  fome  extracts  from  the  account  given  of  his  life  and  public 
fervices  by  captain  Kin^  "  He  was  engaged  in  mod  of  the  bufy 
and  acUve  fcenes  in  North  America ;  yet  he  found  time  to  read 
Euclid,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  an  early  education.     Sir 
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Charles  Saunders,  at  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  committed  to  his  care 
fervices  of  the  firft  importance.  Lord  Colville  and  fir  Charles 
both  patronized  him  ;  and  by  their  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  furvey  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  and  tlie  coaits  of 
Newfoundland.  The  conftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  inured 
to  labour,  and  capable  of  undergoing  the  fevereft  hardlhips.  His 
ftomach  bore,  without  difficulty,  the  coarfeft  and  mo(t  ungrate- 
ful food.  Indeed,  temperance  in  him  was  fcnrcely  a  virtue  ;  fo 
great  was  the  indifference  with  which  he  fubmitted  to  every  kind 
of  felf-denial.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  the  fame 
hardy,  vigorous  kind  with  thofe  of  his  body.  His  courage  was 
cool  and  determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admirable  pre- 
fence  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  manners  were 
plain  and  unafFe£led.  His  temper  might  perhaps  have  been 
juftly  blameable,  as  fubjedl  to  h;;ftinefs  and  pafTion,  had  not 
thefe  been  difarmed  by  a  difpofition  the  moil  benevolent  and 
humane. 

**  Such  were  the  outlines  of  captain  Cook's  chara£ler ;  but  its 
mod  diftinguifning  feature  was  that  unremitting  perfcverance  in 
the  purfuit  of  his  object,  v/hich  was  not  only  fuperior  to  the  op- 
pofition  of  dangers,  and  the  preifure  of  hardfhips,  but  even  ex- 
empt from  the  want  of  ordinary  relaxation.  Perhaps  no  fcience 
ever  received  greater  accefTions  from  the  labours  of  a  fingle  man, 
than  geography  has  done  from  thofe  of  captain  Cook.  In  his 
firft  voyage  to  the  South  feas  he  difcovered  the  Society  iflands ; 
cktermined  the  infularity  of  New  Zealand;  difcovered  the  flraits 
which  fcparate  the  two  iflands,  and  are  called  after  his  name ; 
and  made  a  complete  furvey  of  both.  He  afterwards  explored 
the  eailern  coaft  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown;  an  extent 
of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles.  In  his  fecond  expedition,  he 
refolved  the  great  problem  of  a  fouthern  continent ;  having  tra- 
verfed  that  hemifphere  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  leave  a  pofli- 
bility  of  its  exiftence,  unlefs  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  navigation.  During  this  voyage  he  difcovered  New  Cale- 
donia, the  largeft  ifland  in  the  fouthern  Pacific,  except  New 
Zealand  ;  the  ifland  of  Georgia  ;  and  an  unknown  coaft,  which 
he  named  Sandwich  land,  the  Thule  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere : 
and  having  twice vifited  the  tropical  feas,  he  fettled  the  fituations 
of  the  old,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries.  But  the  laft  voy- 
age is  dilHnguiflied  above  all  the  reft  by  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  its  difcoveries.  Beiides  feveral  fmaller  illands  in  the 
fouthern  Pacific,  he  difcovered,  to  the  north  of  the  equino6lial 
line,  the  group  called  the  Sandwich  iflands;  which,  from  their 
(ituation  and  productions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  objecfl  of 
confequencc  in  the  fyftem  of  european  navigation,  than  any 
other  difcovery  in  the  South  fca.  He  afterwards  explored  what 
Jjad  hithctto  remained  unknown  of  the  weftcrn  coa^^of  America, 
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America  *,  pidea  ihc  itraits  between  (hem,  and  lurvcyed  the  coail 
on  each  lide,  to  fuch  a  height  of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demon- 
Itratc  the  impradllcability  of  a  pa(rage,in  that  hcmifphere,  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an  eadern  or  a 
weflcni  couifc.  In  (hort,  if  we  except  the  fea  of  Amur,  and  the 
japancfe  Arcliipelago,  which  ftill  remain  imperfe£lly  known  to 
Europeans,  he  has  completed  the  hydrography  of  the  habitable 
globe/*  Captain  King  concludes  his  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  whofe  death  cannot  be  fufRciently  lamented,  in  tho 
following  words :  "  Having  given  the  mod  faithful  account  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  both  from  my  own  obfervation,  and 
the  relations  of  otliers,  of  the  death  of  my  ever-honoured  friend, 
and  alfo  of  his  character  and  fervices,  I  fhall  now  leave  his  rae-T 
mory  to  the  gjratitude  and  admiration  of  pofterity;  accepting 
with  a  melancholy  fatisfadtion  the  honour,  which  the  lofs  of  his 
has  procured  mc,  of  feeing  my  name  joined  with  his ;  and  of 
teflifying  that  afFcdiion  and  refpe<£l  for  his  memory,  which,  whild 
he  lived,  it  was  no  lefs  my  inclination  than  my  conitant  (ludy  to 
fliew  him." 

\Ve  cannot  clofe  this  article  without  giving  a  (hort  flcetch  of 
the  charaders  of  the  different  writers  by  whom  the  lad  voyage 
was  given  to  the  world.  Among  thefe  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  editor,  who,  in  a  grave  and  dignified  ftylc, 
fuitable  to  the  fublimity  of  a  journey  or  voyage  round  the  globe, 
has  arranged  the  matter  ;  chaftifed,  no  doubt,  in  fome  inftancss, 
the  language  of  our  circumnavigators  -,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
(.urious  and  philofophic  eye,  the  benefits  that  have  refulted,  and 
may  yet  refult,  from  the  iate  difcoveries  in  the  great  Pacific 
pecan  J  and  the  attempt,  though  unfuccefsful,  to  explore  a 
northern  paiTage  from  thence  into  the  Atlantic.  Although  this 
gentleman  has  levelled  down  the  more  ftriking  peculiarities  of 
the  different  writers  of  thefe  voyages  into  fome  appearance  of 
equality,  yet  a  critic  can  difcern  in  each  his  proper  features. 
Captain  Cook,  accurate,  minute,  and  fevere,  furvcys  every  obje£i: 
with  a  mathematical  eye,  ever  intent  to  fix  or  to  difcover  fome 
truth  in  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation.  His  obfervation$ 
pn  men  and  manners,  and  the  produce  of  countries,  are  not  very 
fubtle  or  refined,  but  always  fcnGbic  and  judicious.  He  fpecu- 
lates  in  order  to  eftabli(h  fa6ls  ;  but  does  not  inquire  into  fa<3$ 
for  the  airy  purpofes  of  fpeculation.  Captain  King  has  perhaps 
a  greater  verfatility  of  genius  than  captain  Coolc,  as  well  as  a 
more  lively  fancy,  and  a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
Agreeably  to  this  character  of  him,  he  paints  the  fcenes  that  UU 
under  his  eye,  in  glowing  and  various  colours.  He  has  lefs  per- 
haps of  the  mathematician  and  qavigator  in  his  compofition  than 
(5  (:aptaia 
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captain  Cook,  and  more  of  the  author.  He  himfelf  fcems  con- 
fcious  that  this  ia  his  forte,  and  wields  the  pen  with  alacrity,  with 
cafe  and  fatisfa£lion.  The  gleanings  that  were  left  to  his  in- 
duflry  by  captain  Cook,  he  feems  too  eap;er  to  pick  up,  to  dwell 
upon,  and  to  amplify.  Mr.  Anderfon  is  fupcrior  to  both  thefe 
writers  in  variety  of  knowledge,  and  fubtlcty  and  fublimity  of 
genius.  He  is  verfar.t  in  languages  anticnt  and  modern,  in  ma- 
thematics, in  natural  hiftory,  in  natural  phllolbphy,  in  civil  hif- 
tory,  in  the  metaphyfics  of  both  morality  and  theology ;  yet,  as 
a  counterbalance  to  thefe  brilliant  qualities  and  endowments,  he 
launches  forth  too  much  into  theory,  and  is,  in  fome  inilances,too 
little  conflrained  by  the  limits  of  fadl  and  nature  in  his  fpecii- 
Jations.  He  has  found  the  do61rines  of  the  immortality  and  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul  among  nations,  who,  in  all  probability, 
have  not  terms  to  exprefs  thefe>  and  very  fevv'  to  fignify  abftracfled 
ideas  of  any  kinil.  A  quick  imagination,  and  a  fubtle  intellect", 
can  fee  any  thing  in  any  fubjeft,  and  extend  the  idea:i  mofl  fami- 
liar to  thcmfclves  over  the  boundlefs  variety  of  the  univerfe. 

COUKE  (Sir  Anthony),  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born 
at  Giddy,  or  Gidding-hall  in  Eflex,  about  1506,  and  defcended 
from  fir  Thomas  Co(>ke,  mayor  of  London.  We  cannot  fix  the 
place  of  his  education  •,  but  it  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
Oxford  antiquary  makes  no  mention  of  him.  However,  he  was 
fucli  an  eminent  mailer  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  fuch  (in- 
gular  piety  and  goodnefs,  of  fuch  uncommon  prudence  in  the 
management  of  his  own  family,  that  thofe  noble  perfons  who 
had  the  charge  of  king  Edward,  appointed  him  to  inftruft  that 
prince  in  learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in  exile 
during  the  perfecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  acceflicn 
returned  home,  ?nd  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
honour  at  Giddy-hall,  where  he  died  in  1576. 

Knowing,  fays  Lloyd-,  that  the  fexes  are  equal,  and  that  wo- 
nH:n  are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  inlUlled  that  intb  his 
daughters  at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  in  the  day  ; 
being  refolved  to  have  fons  by  education,  for  fear  he  (liould  have 
none  by  birth.  And  he  was  remarkably  happy  in  them;  for  they 
werclearned  above  their  fexin  greek  and  latin,  and  were  equally 
'diftinguiflied  by  their  virtue,  piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred 
was  married  to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Anne  to  fir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal;  Elizabeth  to  fir  Jo)ui  Ruficl, 
(on  and  heir  of  Francis  carl  of  Bedford  ;  and  Katharine  to  fir 
I'cnry  KiiHgrcw.  Thus,  as  Lloyd  fays,  his  care  was  that  his 
daughters  might  have  complete  men,  and  that  their  hull^nnds 
might  be  happy  in  complete  women;  never  promifing,  yet  always 
paying,  a  great  dowry.  Very  providently  did  he  fecure  his  eter- 
nity, by  leaving  the  ini:\.'^  of  hi;?  nature  in  his  children,  and  of 
his  mind  in  his  pupil.     He  tookj  however,  as  tht  fanr>e  author 
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Oiv.  re  JiiC.llurC  to  brcrii    Hj*    ii.m  hulII,  ta.ul    to  he  Olir. 

C\  . m  was  his  foiij,  privacy  his  life,  and  tiifcourfe  his 

elcniLiiU  IJufincfs  u'as  his  purgatory,  and  publicncfs  his  tor- 
mclU. 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  favings  of  his  arc  recorded  ;  par- 
ticularly the  following  :  "  That  rlicrc  were  three  objct^ji,  before 
whon»  lie  could  not  do  amifs ;  his  prince,  his  confticnce,  antt 
his  children."  This  facetious  (lory  is  likewlfe  related  of  him : 
*•  A  Sullcx  kni;jht,  having  fpcnt  a  great  eftate  at  court,  and  re- 
du.  one  park  and  a  fine  houfe  in  it,  was  yet  mnbi- 

tit).  n  the  king  (Edward  VI).     For  that  purpofe  he 

new  painted  his  gates,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over 
them  ill  large  golden  letters,  oia  vanitas.  Sir  Anthony  offer- 
ing to  read  it,  defired  to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  he  meant 
by  OIA,  who  told  him  it  Hood  for  omnia.  •*  I  wonder,"  replied  he, 
•*  that,  having  made  your  onmia  (o  little  as  you  have,  you  Oiould 
yet  make  your  vanitas  fo  large," 

COOKE  (Robert),  was  bom  at  Beefton  in  Yorkfhire,  ancf 
entered  (ludent  at  Brazen-nofe  in  Oxford  in  i  567.  He  took  his 
mafter  of  arts  degree  in  1576,  about  which  time  he  went  into 
orders  j  and  being  a  perfon  of  learning  and  charafter,  was  made 
proclorof  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1 5^0  he  refigned  his  fel- 
lowfhip,  and  retired  to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds  in  Yorkfliire.  This 
Cooke  was  well  fkilled  in  ecclefiailical  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  diltinguilliing  the  genuine  works  of  the  fathers  from. 
thofe  which  were  counterfeit.  He  died,  according  to  Wood^ 
in  1614. 

COOKE  (Thomas),  bom  at  Braintree  in  Eflex  about  i7o''> 
and  educated  at  Felfted-fcliool  in  the  fame  county.  80  early  as 
1726,  when  only  ig,  he  gave  the  world  a  very  correal  edition  of 
**  Andrew  Marvel's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed." 
They  were  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke:  who,  being  much 
delighted  with  the  forward  parts  of  fo  young  a  writer,  became  a 
very  warm  patron  to  him,  and  even  wrote  feveral  of  the  notes 
to  his  tranflation  ofHefiod,  which  he  publifhed  in  1728.  Bcfidcs 
the  above,  he  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  Cicero  de  Naturd  Deo- 
rum,  and  of  Terence.  He  prepared  alfo  a  tranflation  of  Plautus, 
but  has  only  publiQied  the  Amphytraon.  He  was  alfo  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  author  offive  or  fix  pieces,  which  were  not  ac-' 
companied  with  any  fuccefs.  But  what  is  likely  to  preferve  his' 
name  the  longed,  is  tliis  :  He  was  concerned  with  Mr.  Mottley 
in  writing  a  farce,  called  Penelope,  a  mock-tragedy ;  which,' 
though  probably- intended  as  no  more  tlian  a  burlefque  drama 
without  any  particular  aim,  yet  being  p'-oduced  upon  the  ilage, 
foon  after  the  publication  of  Pope's  Homer's  Odyflee,  and  con- 
fidered  as  a  ridicule  of  that  v/ork,  expofed  him  to  the-  poet!3 
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refentment,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Dtlnekd :  whicli 
fee,  book  ii. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley),  carl  of  Shaftcfbury,  grcatl]^ 
diftinguifhed  in  the  political  world,  was  fon  of  fir  John  Cooper, 
of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by  Anne, 
daughter  o£  fir  Ant.  Aflilcy  of  Winborne  St.  Giles  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was  born  July  22,  1621.  Being  a  boy 
of  uncommon  parts,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  i  5, 
and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  undei' 
Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  re£loT  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  (tudied 
hard  there  for  about  two  years;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
inn,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  law,  and 
efpecially  that  part  of  it  which  related  chiefly  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  elected  forTewkfbury  in  Glouccfter-* 
Ibire,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Wcflminfter,  April  13, 
1640,  but  was  foon  diflblved.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af- 
fe£led  to  the  king*s  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war :  for 
he  repaired  to  tlie  king  at  Oxford,  offered  his  afliftance,  and 
proje£led  a  fcheme,not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country, 
but  for  reducing  fuch  as  had  either  defertcd  or  miflaken  theii* 
duty  to  his  majeily's  obedience.  Locke,  in  his  memoirs  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  has  related  the  matter,  which  the  reader  may 
fee  by  turning  to  his  works,  vol.  iii. 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter  from 
his  majefty ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  not  in  confidence,  that 
his  behaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger,  he  retired 
into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went  up  to  London, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party:  "  to  which,"  fays 
Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himfelf  up  body  and  foul."  He  accepted 
at  commiifion  from  the  parliament  j  and,  raifing  forces,  took 
Wareham  by  ilorm,  October  1644,  and  foon  after  reduced  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfetfhire.  1  his,  and  fome  other  anions 
of  the  fame  nature,  might  pofTibly  induce  the  above-mentioned 
hiftorian  to  fay,  that  he  ''  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
royal  family."  Towards  the  end  of  1645  he  was  chofen  fherifF 
of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parliament.  The  next  year  he 
was  flicrifFof  "Wiltihire.  In  1651  he  was  of  the  committee  of 
20,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming  the 
law.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  that 
met  after  Cromwell  had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pcrfons  who  figned  that  famous  proteflation,  charging  the 
protedor  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government  •,  and  he  al- 
ways oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  ufurper  to  the  utmoft. 
When  the  protedlor  Richard  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump  came 
again  into  power,  they  nominated   fir  Anthony  one  ot    their 
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Cftuncil  of  (late,  anil  a  commifTioncr  for  managing  the  army* 
He  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  fccret  correfpondencc 
with  the  friends  of  Charles  II.  and  greatly  indnimentai  in  pro- 
moting his  rciloration  ;  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life 
with  the  powers  then  in  b<;ing.  He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Dorfctlhirc,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parliament, 
which  fat  in  April  1660  *,  and  a  rcfoUuion  being  taken  to  reftorc 
the  conUitution,  he  was  named  one  of  the  12  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was 
in  performing  this  fcrvice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
turned io  a  carriage  upon  a  dutch  road,  and  thereby  to  receive  a. 
dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  ycart 
after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  majcfty's 
moil  honourable  privy-council.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  com- 
milTioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  and  though  the  Oxford 
hiflorian  is  very  fevcrc  on  him  on  this  occafic;?,  yet  he  is  not 
believed  to  have  been  any  way  concerned  in  betraying  or  (bed- 
ding the  blood  of  his  fovcreign.  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20, 
166 r,  he  was  created  baron  Afliley  of  Winborne  St.  Giles-,  foon 
after  made  chancellor  and  uiuicr-treafurer  of  the  exchequer, 
and  then  one  of  the  lords  commifTiGners  for  executing  the  office 
of  high-treafurer.  He, was  afterwards  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Dorfet;  and,  April  23,  1672,  created  baron 
Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftcf- 
bury.  November  4,  following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  He  (hone  particulaily  in  his  fpeeches 
in  parliament ;  and,  if  we  judge  only  from  thofe  which  he  made 
upon  fweariug  in  tlic  treaiurer  ClifFord,  his  fucceflbr  fir  Thomas 
O(borne,  and  baron  Thurfland,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of 
the  moft  accompliflied  orators  this  nation  ever  bred.  The  (hort 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a  feafon  of  (lorms  and  tempefts  i 
and  it  is  but  doing  him  judice  to  fay  that  they  could  not  either 
affright  or  diftract  him.  Novemb^  9,  1673,  he  refigned  the 
great  feal,  and  with  fome  particular  circumflances,  which  the 
reader  may  like  to  hear.  Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  par- 
liament, as  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court  •,  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-general, 
to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.  As  foon  as  the  carl  came, 
he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while  the  prevailing 
party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return  without  the  purfe. 
His  lordfliip  being  alone  with  the  king,  faid  :  "  Sir,  I  know  you 
intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  attorney- general,  but  I  am  furc 
your  majefty  never  intended  to  difmlfs  me  with  contempt." 
The  king,  who  could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied,  *'  Gods 
ii(h,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any  circumftance  that  may 
look  like  an  affront;."    «  Then,  fir,"  faid  the  carl,  "  1  defire  your 
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iViajefty  will  permit  mc  to  carry  the  feals  before  you  to  chapel,- 
diui  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houfe."  To  this  his 
majefty  readily  confented  ;  and  the  earl  entertained  the  king 
with  news  and  diverting  ilofies,  till  the  very  minute  he  was  to 
go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufe  the  courtiers  and  his  fucceflbr, 
who  he  believed  was  upon  the  rack,  for  fear  he  fliould  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  change  his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came 
6ut  of  the  dofet,  talking  together  and  fmfling,  and  went  together 
to  chiinel,  which  greatly  furprifed  them  all :  and  fomc  ran  im- 
mediately to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  hrs  meafures  were 
broken.  After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  feal^,  and 
that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-general. 

After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make  a 
great  figure  in  parliament :  his  abilities  enabled  him'  to  fhine, 
and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reft.  In  1675,  the  treafurer  Danby 
ihtrodilccd  the  telt-bill  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  vi- 
^oroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shiiftefoury  ;  who,  if  we  may 
believe  Burnet,  diflinguiflied  himfelf  more  in  this  feffion,  than 
ever  he  had  done  before.  1  his  difpate  occafioned  a  proro- 
gation ;  and  there  enfued  a  recefs  of  15  months.  When  the" 
parliament  met  again,  Feb.  16,  1677,  the  duke  of  Buckingham' 
drgucd,  that  it  ought  to  be  Confidered  as  diflblved  :  the  earl  of 
Shaftelbury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  fo 
much  warmth,  that,  together  with  the  duke  before  mentioned, 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  ;  where  he  continued  13  months,  though  the  other  lords, 
upon  their  fubmiirioii,  were  Immediately  difcharged.  When  he 
was  fct  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppofition  to  the  earl  of 
Danby's  adminiftration  with  fuch  vigour  and  dexterity,  that  it 
was  found  impofhble  to  do  any  thing  eire(Slually  in  parliament, 
without  changing  the  fyftem  which  then  prevailed.  The  king, 
who  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  eafy,  refolvcd  to  make 
a  change  ;  difmifTed  all  the  privy-council  at  once,  and  formed  a 
new  one.  'this  was  declared  April  21,  id'jij  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  carl  of  Shaftelhury  was  appointed  lord  prefident.  ^Hc 
did  not  hold  this  employment  longer  than  October  the  5th  fol- 
lowing. He  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  duke  of  York,  by  Iteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  in- 
venting, the  proje£l:  of  an  exclufion  bill :  and  therefore  no  won- 
der, if  a  party  was  conllantly  at  work  againft  him.  Upon  the 
king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March  21, 
J 68 1,  lie  joined  with  feveral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its 
meeting  there,  which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent 
at  that  parliament,  and  ftrenuoully  fupported  the  exclufion  bill: 
but  the  duke  foon  contrived  to  make  I;im  feel  the  weight  of  his 
refentment.  For  his  lordOiip  was  apprehended  for  high  treafon, 
July  2,  1681  •,    and,   after  being  examined  by  his  majelly  in* 
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council,  was  committed  to  the  Tow  .  '  •  he  rcmaiiirtl  up- 
v^-.^r  Is  of  four  months.     He  was  at  I  cJ,  acquittcil,  .'.rid 

i\  '  ;  yet  did  not  think  himfclf  l.*lc,  as  his  enemies  wt-rc 

r  c  zenith  of  their  power.     He  thought  it  high  time 

therefore  to  feck  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  being  out 
of  their  reach,  he  micht  wear  out  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life 
in  peace.  It  vn^  with  this  view,  November  1682,  he  embarked 
for  Holland }  and  arrivlnj^  fafely  at  An\fl:erdam,  after  a  dan- 
gcrcHis  voyage,  he  took  a  houfc  there,  propofing  to  live  in  a  man- 
nc  •  to  his  quality.     He  was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the 

fir  Hon,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference  and  rcfpcdt 

he  could  dcfire.  But  being  foon  feizcd  by  his  old  diftcmper  the 
gout,  it  immediately  flew  into  his  flomach,  and  became  mortal ; 
lo  that  he  expired  Jan.  22,  1683,  in  his  62d  year.  His  body 
was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred  with  his  anceftors  at 
Winborne ;  and  in  1732,3  noble  monument,  with  a  large  in- 
fcription,  was  crcdled  by  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  1ms  great 
grandfon. 

We  ftiall  not  enter  into  any  vindication  of  this  noble  per- 
fonage  j  but  we  may  mention  it  as  his  misfortune,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  witn  him,  have  tranfmittcd  to  pofterity  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  times  in  whkh  he  lived,  and  of  that  government  in 
which  he  had  fo  large  a  (hare.  Marchmont  Needham  publlfhed 
a  feverc  pamphlet  againft  him,  intituled,  "  A  packet  of  advices 
and  animadverfions,  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shaftef- 
bury, which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty's  fubje£ks  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Lond.  1676 ;"  and,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  the 
abufe  it  contains  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given 
of  him  by  the  Oxford  hiftofian.  He  was  alfo  reprefentcd  as 
having  had  the  vanity  to  expert  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland ; 
and  this  ipade  way  for  calling  him  count  Taplky,  alluding  to  the 
tap,  which  had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer 
between  his  ribs,  when  he  was  chancellor.  It  was  alfo  a  (land- 
ing jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  t(P  ilyle  him  Shiftfbury  in- 
ftead  of  Shaftefbury.  The  author  who  relates  this,  tells  us  alfo, 
that  when  he  was  chancellor,  one  fir  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares 
witn  rheni(h  and  fugar  :  that  is,  encertained  his  mi(lre(res.  He 
IS  fuppofcd  to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and 
it  is  recorded,  that  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liberties  and 
bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a  vein  of  raillery  and 
good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to  his  amours,  "  I  believe, 
hhaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wickedeft  fellow  in  my  dominions  :** 
to  which,  with  a  low  bow  and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied, 
"  May  it  pleafe  your  maje(ty,  of  a  fabj:i£l  I  believe  I  amj"  at 
which  the  merry  monarch  laughed  molt  heartily. 

He  married  three  wives.    Anthony,  his  only  fon  and  fuccefTor, 
born  of  his  fecond  wife,  Jan.  16,  1651,  was  the  father  of  An- 
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thony,  that  nobleman  of  extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  wKofe 
hiftory  we  (liall  relate  in  the  enfuing  article. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley),  carl  of  Shaftelbury,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Characleriftics,  was  born  Feb.  26,  i6f  i,  at 
Exeter-houfe  in  London.  His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  ;  his  mother  lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of 
John  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grand- 
father Anthony  firll  earl  of  Shaftelbury,  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, of  whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article;  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  purfued  almoll  the  fame  method  in  teaching  him  the 
learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did  in  teaching  his  foil 
latin  :  that  is,  he  placed  a  perfon  about  him,  who  was  fo  tho- 
roughly vcrfed  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either 
of  them  with  the  greatell  fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftef- 
bury made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  lan- 
guages with  cafe  when  but  1 1  years  old.  He  began  his  travels 
in  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderablc  time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This  knowledge  is  very  * 
vilible  through  all  his  writings  -,  that  of  the  art  of  painting  is 
more  particularly  fo,  from  the  trcarife  he  compofed  upon  "  The 
Judgement  of  Hercules."  He  made  k  his  endeavour,  while  he 
was  abroad,  to  improve  himfclf  as  much  as  poflTible  in  every  ac- 
complilhment ;  for  which  reafon  he  did  not  greatly  afFeci  the 
company  of  other  englifti  gentlemen  upon  their  travels;  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  fpeaking  french  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good 
an  accent,  that  in  France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a  feat  in 
parliament  from  fome  of  thofc  boroughs  where  his  family  had 
an  intereft  ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  tiiat  flri6l  courfe  of 
ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfclf,  near  fire  y^rs.  Then 
he  was  eledled  a  burgefs  for  Pool :  and,  foon  after  his  coming 
into  parliament,  had  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  that  fpirit  of 
liberty,  which  he  mainttineil  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
he  uniformly  directed  his  condudl  on  all  occafions.  It  was  the 
bringing  in  and  promoting  "  The  a£l  for  granting  counfel  to 
prifoners  in  cafes  of  high  treafon."  This  he  looked  upon  as 
important,  and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf :  but  when 
he  flood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo  in- 
timidated, that  he  loft  all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. The  houfe,  after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his 
confufion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to 
this  effed  :  "  If  I,  fir,"  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  "who 
rife  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo 
confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what  I  pro- 
pofed tp  fay ;  what  muft  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who, 
without  any  afliftancei  is  pleading  for  his  life  ?"    During  this 

and 
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tni!  other  "  '  "n  which  !  inucd  in  the  houfc  of  com- 

luofi*?.  he  ;  I  in  thr  i  v  of  a<tling,  always  hcartil3r 

C'  r  fccurity  of  liberty: 

ht  ^^      ..  "^  houfc  of  commons, 

which  in  thofc  adivc  times  generally  fat  long,  in  a  few  years  (o 
impaired  his  health,  and  he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  confti- 
tution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parlia- 
ti\  its  diflblutioii  in  1698. 

us  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  ill  ilie  converfation  of  B;iyle,  Ix:  Clerc,  and  other  learned 
and  ingenious  men  theu  rcfuiing  in  that  country,  whofe  ac«» 
quaintance  induced  him  to  continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth. 
When  he  went  to  Holland,  he  concealed  his^name,  as  it  is  faidj 
for  the  fake  of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  ftudies,  pretending 
only  to  be  a  (ludent  in  phyfic,  and  in  that  character  contradlcd 
an  acquaintance  with  Baylc.  A  little  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
In-  willing  to  be  known  to  him  by  his  real  name,  he  con- 

triv  ive  Bayle  invited  to  dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was 

told  he  was  to  meet  lord  Afhley.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon 
lord  Afldey  that  morning,  was  preiled  by  him  to  ftay  j  but  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  faying,  "  I  can  by  no  means  llay,  for  I  muft  be 
J)un£lual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my  lord  Afhley.'* 
The  next  interview,  as  may  be  imagined,  occafioned  fome  mirth; 
and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed  than  leflci>ed  after  the  dif- 
covery,  for  they  never  ceafed  corrcfponding  till  Bayle*s  death. 
During  his  abfence  in  Holland,  an  impcrfe<Sl  edition  of  his  "  In- 
quiry into  virtue"  was  publilhedat  London;  furreptitioufly  taken 
from  a  rough  draught,  fketchcd  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age. 
•The  perfon,  who  ferved  him*thus  unhandfomely,  was  Toland  ; 
on  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many  favours.  This  trea- 
tife  was  afterwards  completed  by  him,  and  publilhed  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Characlerillics. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury ;  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his  friend  lord 
Somcrs  fcfit  a  meflcngcr  to  acquaint  him  with  the  bufmefs  of 
the  partition  treaty^  Feb.  1701.  On  the  accelTion  of  queen  Anne, 
he  retired  to  his  ufual  courfe  of  ftudying  j  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
french  prophets  foon  after  having  by  their  enthufiailic  extrava- 
gances made  a  great  difturbancc  throughout  the  nation,  there 
irerc  different  opinions  as  to  rhe  methods  of  fupprcfling  them, 
and  fome  advifed  a  profecution.  But  lord  Shaftelbury,  who  ab- 
horred any  ftep  which  looked  like  perfecution,  apprehended  that 
fuch  mcafures  tended  rather  to  inflame  than  to  cure  the  difeafe: 
and  this  occafioned  his  " Letter  concerning  enthufiafm,'  which 
he  pubiiflicd  in  1708,  and  fent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he 
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addreflcd  it,  though  without  the  mention  either  of  his  own  or 
lord  Somcrs's  name.  Jan.  1709,  he  publiflied  his  "  MoraUfts,  a 
philofopliical  rliapfody  ;"  and,  in  May  following,  his  "  Senfus 
communis,  or  an  efiay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour." 
The  fame  year  he  married  Mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  youngeft  daughter 
of  Tliomas  Ewer,  efq.  of  Lee  in  liertfordftiire  j  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon,  Anthony  the  fourth 
carl  of  Sliaftelbury.  In  17  10,  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an 
author,"  was  printed.  In  1 7  1 1 ,  finding  his  health  ftill  declining, 
he  was  adyifed  to  leave  England,  and  feek  afliilance  from  a 
warmer  climate.  He  fet  out  therefore  for  Italy  in  July  171  r, 
and  lived  above  a  year  after  his  arrival;  dying  at  Naples,  Feb.  4, 

17^3- 

The  only  pieces  which  he  fmlfhed,  after  he  came  to  Naples, 
were,  "  The  judgement  of  Hercules,"  and  the  "  Letter  concern- 
ing defign ;"  which  lafl:  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  edition  of  the  ' 
Charadleiiftics,  17:^2.  Therellof  his  time  he  employed  in  order- 
ing his  writings  for  a  mare  elegant  edition.  The  feveral  prints, 
then  firft  interfperfed  through  the  work,  were  all  invented  by 
himfelf,  and  deflgned  under  his  immediate  infpedlion :  and  he 
was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  moft  accurate  fet  of  inftructions 
for  this  purpofe,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript.  In  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Characteriftics,  he  completed  the  whole  of 
his  writings  which  he  intended  ftiould  be  made  public.  The 
firft  edition  was  publiftied  in  171 1 ;  but  the  more  complete  and 
elegant  edition,  which  has  been  the  ftandard  of  all  editions  fince, 
was  not  publifhed  till  1713,  immediately  after  his  death,  liut 
though  lord  Shafteft)ury  intended  nothing  more  for  the  public, 
yet,  in  1716,  fome  of  his  letters  M'^re  printed  under  the  title  of,. 
**  Several  letters  written  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the 
imiverfity :"  and,  in  1721,  Toland  publilhed,  "  Letters  from  the 
late  earl  of  Shaftefbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq.'*  Lord 
Shafteftjury  is  fiiid  to  have  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of  our  divines 
(tliough  he  treated  the  order  very  feverely  in  general)  as  explained 
chriitianity  moft  conformably  to  his  own  principles;  and  it  was 
under  his  particular  infpeiflion,  and  with  a  preface  of  his  own 
writing,  that  a  volume  of  Whichcot's  fermons  was  publiflied  in 
1698,  from  copies,  taken,  as  it  is  faid,  in  (hort  hand,  as  they  were 
delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

But  his  principal  ftudy  was  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  and  thofe 
which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  works  of  Xenophon, 
Idorace,  the  Enchiridion  of  Epiftetus,  with  Arrian*s  Commen- 
taries, and  Marcus  Antoninus.  From  thefe  he  formed  to  him* 
felf  the  plan  of  his  philofophy  :  and  the  idea  which  he  framed 
to  himfelf  of  philofophy  in  general,  may  be  be  ft  comprehended 
from  the  following  words  of  his,  where  addrelTrng  himfelf  to  a 
Corrcfpondcnt,  he  fays:  **Nor  wei:c  there  indeed  any  more  than 

two 
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s:  the  one  derived  from  ^  , 

lemic,  the  peripatetic,  and  i 

^.!^  r  derived  in  reality  trom  Democritus,  and  pafTini^  into  the 

cyrc-naic,  and  epicurean,     ^or  as  for  that  mere  fccntic  or  new 

academic,  it  had  no  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of 

fophifV    .  -  *'^r  than  a  philofophy.    The  firft  therefore  of  thefc 

two  p  cs  recommended  af^ion,  concernment  in  civil  af- 

011,  &c. }  the  fecond  derided  all  this,  and  advifed  in- 

I  retreat.     And  good  reafon  :  for  the  firft  maintained, 

V,  right,  and  wrong,  were  founded  in  nature,  and  tliat 

, ^  i  a  meaning,  and  washerfelf;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her 

wits,  well-governed,  and  adminiilcred  by  one  fimplc  and  per- 
fc£l  intelligence.  The  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made 
providence  and  dame  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doting  old 
woman.  So  the  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence.  Anus 
fatidica  ftoicorum  xfo'vwa.  The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  philofo- 
phies  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  and  theiftic  :  the  ftcond  the 
contrary."  Every  page  of  lord  Shaftelbury's  writings  (hews 
him  to  have  been  a  zealous  aiTertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and  the- 
iftic fyftem  :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems  to 
have  been  the  inculcating  of  thefe  two  principles,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminifters  and  confults  for  the 
M'hole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and  diforder; 
and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  political  or  focial 
animal,  whofe  conftitution  can  only  find  its  true  and  natural 
end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the  moral  and  focial  virtues. 
Numerous  have  been  the  adverfaries  and  anfwerers  of  lord 
Shaftcft)ury  and  his  principles:  fuch  however  has  been  his  fate, 
that,  while  fome,  only  captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour, 
have  highly  extolled  him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely, 
though  bearing  no  relation  to  his  philofophy,  and  others  on  the 
oppofite  fide  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenfuring  thefe 
freedoms-,  his  real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been 
overlooked,  or  treated  at  leaft  as  a  vifionary  fcheme  of  his  own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue  :  though  they  may  be  proved 
in  every  part  to* be  in  fa£t  no  other  than  the  concurring  fenti- 
ments  of  the  beft  writers  among  the  antients. 

COOPER  (Maurice  Ashley),  a  very  learned  englifti  noble- 
man, was  fon  to  the  fecond  carl  of  Shaftefliury,  and  brother 
to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Charadleriftics.  He  tranU 
latcd  Xcnophon*s  Cyropaedia,  or  the  inftitutions  of  Cyrus  ;  to 
xvhich  he  has  prefixed  a  philofophical  dedication,  addrelfcd  to 
his  fiftcr,  who  was  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Salifbury, 
and  confequently  grandmother  of  lord  Malmeft)ury.  It  was 
fir-ft  printed  in  2  vols  8vo.  i728>  foon  after  his  deceafe  :  it  palled 
through   another   edition,   and    a  tliird  was  printed  iu   1770, 
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«*  not  with  the  eclat  of  popular  applaufc,  but  with  the  filent 
approbation  of  the  ftudious  few." 

COOPER  (Thomas),  a  learned  englifti  blftiop,  was  born  at 
Oxford  about  15171  and  educated  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to 
Magdalen  college ;  and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  gram* 
mar  learning,  and  gained  a  high  reputation,  he  was  there  ele£l-» 
cd  firft  demi,  then  probationer  in  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow 
the  year  after.  He  quitted  his  fellowfhip  in  1 546,  being  then 
married,  as  it  is  fuppofed ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and,  taking  a  ba- 
chelor's degree,  praclifed  ;t  at  Oxford.  He  did  this  becaufe 
he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  there-* 
fore,  upon  the  death  of  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former 
ftudy  of  divinity.  March  1567,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D, 
and  about  that  time  was  made  deaa  of  Chrift-church.  In  1569 
he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year  after  bifliop  of 
Lincoln.  July  1572,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  crofs, 
in  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  and  its  liturgy;  to 
which  an  anfwer  w^is  fent  him  by  a  difafFe<fted  perfon,  which 
anfwer  Strype  has  printed  at  length  in  his  "  Annals  of  the 
Reformation."  In  1577  the  queen  fcnt  him  a  letter  to  put  a 
ftop  to  thofe  public  exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  dio- 
cefe.  Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon  i  Cor.  xiv.  31, 
**  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all 
may  be  comforted."  They  were  fct  on  foot  i;i  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdom  about  157 1  ;  and  confilled  of  conferences  among 
the  clergy,  for  the  better  improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  an- 
other, in  the  knowledge  of  fcripture  and  divinity,  but  in  1577 
were  generally  fupprcfled,  on  account  of  their  being  thought 
feminaries  of  puritanifm.  In  1584  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
biiliopric  of  Winchefler  ;  which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  with 
papills,  he  petitioned  the  privy-coiincil  to  fupprefa.  them,  and 
among  other  methods  propofed,  "  that  an  hundred  or  two  of 
obflinate  recufants,  lufty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might  by 
fome  convenient  commiflion  be  taken  up,  and  be  fent  into  Flan- 
ders as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby  the  country  fhould  be 
difburdcned  of  a  company  of  dangerous  people,  and  the  reft 
that  remained  be  put  in  fome  fear." 

This  reverend  and  holy  bilhop,  as  Wood  calls  him,  upon 
the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  trcafon,  put  out  an  order 
of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  quecn'g 
life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winchefler ;  and, 
Nov.  17,  1588,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  that  being  a  day 
pf  public  thankfgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen's  acceflioyi,  at 
for  the  vi6lory  obtained  over  the  Spanifli  armada.  He  died 
It  "Wincheftcr  in  April  1^94^  and  wfts  buried  in  the  cathedral 
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tlicrc  [m].  Orcr  hh  mvc,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
choir»  was  foon  after  hid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  latin  infcrip* 
ti'         .        fc  and  vcrfc. 

raflcr  of  this  bifhop  has  been  rcprefcntcd  in  an  ad- 
rantagcous  light  by  fctcral  writers.  One  Oylcs  him  a  very 
learned  man  ;  eloquent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  englifh 
and  latin  languages.  Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
gravity,  learning,  and  holincfs  of  life.  "  He  was,"  fays  Wood, 
**  fucnifhed  with  all  kind  of  learning,  almolt  beyond  all  his  con- 
temporaries; and  not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  fcr» 
mons,  but  alfo  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  his  writ- 
ings/' "  Of  him,"  fays  fir  John  Harrington  [n],  "  1  can  fay 
much ;  and  I  (hould  do  him  great  wrong,  if  1  (hould  fay  no* 
thing :  for  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned, 
exceeding  induftrious ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a 
great  praifc  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,  he 
^Totc  that  great  Did^ionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.  His  life 
in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  fome  fort  faint-like; 
for,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unreproveablc,  to  bear  a  crofs  pa*, 
ticntly,  to  forgive  great  injuries  freely,  this  raan*s  example  is 
famplelcfs  in  this  age."  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters  ;  but  he  was  not  happy  with  her, 
ihe  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  **  The  whole  univerfity,"  fir 
John  Harrington  tells  us,   •*  in  reverence  to  the  man,  and  in- 

[m]  Hi*  writing  \v«re  :    i.  The  cpi-  ^rief  cipofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 

fome  of  Chronicles  from  the  I7ih  year  old  tcilamenc  as  ufually  are  read  in  the 

Alter  Chrift  to  1 540,  and  thence  to  i  !;6o."  church  at  comxnoa  prayer,  oa  the  Sundays 

The  two  firft  parts  of  this  chronicle,  and  throughout  the  year,   1573,  4to.     4.   A 

the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  the  fcrmon    at    Lincoln,     JS75»     Sro.      5, 

I  7th  yeai-  after  Chril^,  were  compafed  by  Twelve  fcrraons,  i  580,  4ro.  6.  An  admo- 

Thomas   Lan^uet,  z  young   man  of   14  sitiod  to  the  people  of  England,  whercia 

years  old:     but    he  dying   immatiirely,  are  aofweied  not  only  the  flaoderous  un- 

Cooper  finifhed  the  work,  and  publiftied  truths    reproachfully  uttered    by   Martin 

it  under  the  title  of  *•  Cooper's  Chroni-  the  libeller,   but  a:fo  paany  other  crimes 

cle,"  though  the  running-title  of  the  ftrft  by  fome  of  his  brood,  obje^ed  generally 

and  fecondpoit  IS  "Lanquct's  Chronicle."  againll  all  biihops  and  the  chief  of  the 

A  faulty  edition  of  this  work  was  publiih*  clergy,   purpofely  to  deface  and  difcrediC 

ed  funeptitioufly  in    I5<»^  :    but  that  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  churchy    1589, 

i(6c,  ia4to,  wa£  revifedand  corrededby  4to.     This  was   an   anfvrer  to  John  ap 

Cooper.      2.   Thcfaurus  linguz  romanz  Henry's    books    againft    the   eftablifhed 

He  britannica:,  &c.  and,  Di^ionarium  hif-  c)}urck,    publifhed    under    the   name    of 

tericum  ie  poeticum,  i  ^6 a, \  folio.     This  Martin  Mar-Prelate.     A p  Henry,  or  hit 

didionary  was  fo  much  cAeemcd  by  queen  club  of  puriuns,   replied  to  the  bifiiop'* 

Elizabeth,  th^t  Ibe  endeavouied,  as  Wood  book>  in  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intitu^ 

tells  us,  to  promote  the  author  for  it  in  led,    **  Ha'  ye  any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?" 

the  church  as  high  as  ihe  could.     It  is  an  and  **  More  work  for  a  Cooper." 

im]woTementof  Bibliotheca  Eliotx,  Eliot's  [n]   A  brief  furvey  of  the  ihre  of  thtt 

library  or  didionary,  printed  in    1541;  church  of   £agh:id   in  queen   Elizabeth 

or,  as  fome  ihnk,  it  is  uken  out  of  Ro-  and  king  James's  reign  ;  being  a  charac- 

hert  Stepheiw's  Thefaurus  lioguc  laticse,  ter  and    hiltory  ot  the   bilhcps    of  thof« 

iii4  f/iiii  iexicoii  i^tinO'ieusoiuaiiD.  3.  A  times,  Lood.  1653,"  &v9.  p.  6a.  64. 
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dignity  of  the  matter,  offered  to  fcparate  hfer  from  him  by  pub^ 
lie  authority,  and  fo  to  let  him  free,  being  the  innocent  party ; 
kut  he  would  by  no  means  agree  thereto,  alleging  he  knew  his| 
own  infirmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried ;  and  to  di-i 
vorce  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with 
fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuel),  an  eminent  englifh  painter,  was  born 
in  London  in  1609,  ^"^  ^^^^  under  the  care  and  difcipline  of 
Mr.  Hofkins,  his  uncle :  but  derived  the  moft  confiderable  ad- 
vantages from  his  obfcrvations  on  the  \yorks  of  Van  Dyck,  m- 
ibmuch  that  he  was  commonly  flyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little. 
His  pencil  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed 
below  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be 
wiflied.  But  .for  a  face,  and  allthe  dependencies  of  it,  namefy 
the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  thd  fcrength,  relievo,  and  noble 
fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender  livelinefs  of  flefii  and  blood,  and 
the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of  the  hair,  his  talent  was 
fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  it  may 
without  vanity  be  afhrmed,  he  was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moil 
famous  Italians;  and  that  hardly  any  one  of  his  predecelTors 
has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  fo  much  perfe6lion  in  10  narrow  a 
compafs.  The  high  prices  of  his  works,  and  the  great  efleem 
in  which  they  were  held  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were 
abundant  proofs  of  their  great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  this  mafler  throughout  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his 
mafter  and  uncle  Hofkins,  that  xh&  latter  became  jealous  of  him; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  nephew's 
performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  partnerfhip  with 
him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  difTolved  it  ;  leaving  our 
artift  to  fet  up  for  himfclf,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did,  mofl  of  the 
bufinefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He  drew  Charles  11.  and  his 
queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleveland,  the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of 
the  court :  but  the  two  moil  fimious  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  french  king  of- 
fered 150I.  for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  Cooper 
carrying  the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
Ijkewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fizc  for  the 
court  of  Fnglaid  ;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
during  her.  life  from  the  crown. 

.  Anfwerable  to  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his  (kill  ii> 
mufic  J  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beil  lutenifts,  as  well  as 
^lie  mofl  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent  feveral  years 
of  his  life  abroad,  was  pcrfonally  acquainted  with  the  greateil 
men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country,  and  by  his 
^orks  more   univerfally  known  in  all  parts  ot   chriflendom. 

He 
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}Te  died  at  London  in  1672,  aged  63,  and  wa«  buried  in  Pan* 
trai  church  in  thr  inUU \  where  there  is  a  fine  marble  moau- 
mcnt  fct  over  him,  with  a  latin  infcription  upon  it. 

He  had  an  cUlcr  brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  together 
with  him,  was  alio  hroui^ht  up  to  limning  by  Holkins,  their 
uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature;  and  going 
beyond  fca,  became  limner  to  ChriUina,  queen  of  Sweden,  yet 
was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He  alfo  did  land** 
fcapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was  accounted  an 
ai'    "    ' '     '        V  tVnan. 

n:  Gilbert,  cfq.\  of  Thurgarton  in  Not- 
t':  fa  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family. 

A         ,  minder-fchool  under  Dr.  Nichols, 

he  became  icUow  commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  refided  there  two  or  three  years.  Soon  afterwards  he 
married  Mifs  Wright,  daughter  to  the  recorder  of  Leiccftcr, 
and  fettled  at  his  family  feat.  He  died  in  April  1769,  after 
fufFcring  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  arifing  from  the  Ibone, 
liefides  the  **  Life  of  Socrates,"  (firlt  publiihed  in  1757,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  his  magnum  opusy  and  in  compiling  which 
he  was  fupplied  with  authorities  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Jackr 
fbn  of  Leicefter)  Cooper  was  author  of  "  Curfory  remarks  on 
Warburton's  new  edition  of  Pope's  Works;  occafioned  by 
that  modern  commentator's  injurious  treatment,  in  one  of  his 
notes  upon  the  eflay  on  Criticifm,  of  the  author  of  the' life  of 
Socrates.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1751,"  8vo.  He  wrote  fomc 
numbers  of  the  periodical  paper  called  the  World  ;  was  author 
of  Ver  Vert  [o],  or  the  Nunnery  parrot,  an  heroic  poem  in  four 
Cantos,  tranflated  from  the  french  of  monf.  Greflet,  and  pub- 
liihed a  volume  of  poems  on  feveral  fubjec^s,  1 764,"  8vo ;  and 
r,eprinted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Dodfley's  Fugitive  Pieces, 
His  elegant  latin  epitaph  on  an  infant  fon,  who  died  the  day 
after  he  was  born  1749^  is  printed  in  Gent.  Mag.  1778,  p  486, 
with  a  whimfical  poetical  tranflation.  *'  A  father's  advice  to 
his  fon,"  by  Cooper,  is  in  the  3d  volume  of  Pcarch's  collcclion. 
On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  "  Letters  on  Taile"  it  was  ob- 
fervcd,  that  jJooper's  "  genius  feemed  to  fliine  more  in  defcrip- 
tion  than  in  dcHnition ;  that  he  had  more  of  imagery  than  of 
fpeculation ;  that  his  imagination  was  the  llrongeit  talent  of 
his  mind,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  ofler  any  thing 
new  on  tlie  fubje£l  of  talte,  he  was  always  fo  entertaining, 
fpirited,  and  fplendid  in  his  dif^ion,  that  the  reader  who  is  not 
inftrucled  by  him,  cannot  fail  of  being  pleafed. 

COOPER  (Miles  Dr.)i  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  epifcopal 
chapel  of  Edinburgh,  and  formerly  preiident  of  the  College  of 

[o]  Reprintei  intbc  fiift  volume  of  DUly'$  "  Repofifory,  1777." 

New 
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New  York.  He  was  formerly  of  Qucen'j  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  April  i6,  1760-,  and  D.  C.  L. 
by  diploma,  February  25,  1767.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of 
poems  about  1758-,  and  a  fermon,  on  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  on  the  Fatt 
1777.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  ill  May  1785. 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre),  was  born  in  1726,  and,  having  at  an 
early  period  devoted  himfelf  to  arms,  if  we  arc  not  mifrnformedj 
ferved  in  his  majefty's  troops  during  the  rebellion  in  1745.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1754  the  regiment  under  colonel  Al- 
dcrcon,  to  which  fir  Eyre  Cootc  belonged,  embarked  from 
Ireland  to  the  Eafl  Indies.  In  January  1757  fir  Eyre,  then  3 
captain,  was  ordered  by  admiral  Watfon  to  take  pofleflion  of 
Calcutta,  furrendered  by  the  nabob,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
governor,  but  of  whicly  he  was  almoll  immediately  difpoflefled 
by  colonel  Clive,  who  claimed  to  be  the  fuperior  officer.  H« 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  reduiSlion  of  Houghley  and  of 
Chandenagore.  At  the  battle  of  Plairey,  in  June,  he  fignalized 
himfeif  fo  much  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  confiderable  ihare  of  the 
honour  of  that  important  victory.  In  July,  being  then  a  major, 
hfi  was  detached  with  a  party  in  purfuit  of  moniieur  Law,  who 
had  collected  together  the  difperfed  French  •,  which  expedition, 
though  it  did  not  fuccced  as  to  its  principal  obje<Sl:,  the  capture 
of  Mr.  Law,  was  yet  attended  with  advantages  both  to  the 
company  and  the  country  at  large.  In  the  fame  year,  general 
Lally  threatening  the  fiege  of  I'richinopoly,  major  Coote,  then 
become  a  colonel,  drew  together  what  forces  he  could,  and  in* 
veiled  Wandevvafii,  which  he  took  the  30th  of  Nov.  in  three 
days.  Knowing  the  advantage  of  this  place,  general  Lally  at-* 
tempted  to  retake  it,  which  brought  on  an  engagement  the  22d 
of  July  1760,  in  which  the  french  troops  were  entirely  routed* 
pnd,  with  their  general,  fled  in  defpair  to  Pondicherry. 

The  fiege  of  this  place  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Nov. 
and  was  carried  on  with  unremitted  diligence  until  the  middle 
of  January  1761,  when  the  cnglifli  forces  took  pofleflion  of  this 
important  town;  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  1400  european 
foldiers,  became  prifoners  of  war  •,  and  a  vail  quantity  of  mili- 
tary forces,  and  great  riches,  were  given  up  at  difcretion  to  the 
vidlors.  1  his  was  the  final  blow  to  the  french  power  in  India. 
On  the  colonel's  return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  pre* 
fentcd  by  the  court  of  directors  with  a  diamond-hilted  fword, 
which  cofk  700I.  as  a  teftimony  of  gratitude  for  the  important 
fervices  he  had  done.  At  the  clofc  of  1769,  or  very  early  in 
1770,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Eafl  India 
company's  forces  in  India.  He  reached  Madras  in  1770,  but 
left  that  place  again  in  Oclober  to  proceed  to  liuflbrah,  from 
vhengc  he  prof<pcuted  his  journey  to  Europe  overland.     The 

reafon 
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Tcafon  ot  ill  '  .^i-  iMcri^c  w.is  iuppu;u  to  have  been 

owing  10  .1  -  the  governor  there.     On  the  31ft  oT 

Augurt  1771  he  li  the  order  of  h;  and 

in  March  177^^  •  of  the  37th  1  of  foot, 

which  being  ibtioncd  itt  Scotland,  he  rcfidcd  at  fort  George 
there  as  governor.  On  tlic  death  of  general  Clavcring  in  the 
liift  Indies,  fxr  Kyrc  Cootc  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  fu- 
preme  council  at  Bengal,  and  commander  of  the  britilh  troops. 
In  1780,  l^Iydcr  Ally  having  invaded  the  Caniatic,  general 
Coote  was  fent  with  money  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
Bengal  to  die  coaft  of  Coromandcl,  where  he  allUmcd  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

About  July  1 78 1  he  with  10,000  men,  Europeans  and  m* 
tivcs,  defeated  Hyder's  army,  confifting  of  more  than  150,000, 
near  Porto  Novo.  This  was  the  firft  check  of  moment  given 
to  his  career  ;  and,  during  the  fucceeding  progrefs*of  the  war, 
Hyder  was  repeatedly  defeated  by  fir  Eyre  Coote.  Jn  1783, 
the  public  fervice  again  requiring  his  prefence  in  the  Carnatic, 
he,  though  in  a  dying  flate,  again  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  ia 
order  to  re-aflume  the  command  of  the  army  upon  that  coaft. 
He  arrived  at  Madras  the  24th  April  1783,  and  died  two  days 
after.  His  corpfe  was  fent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  Jetty- 
head  2d  September  1784,  and  depofited  in  the  chapel  at 
Plymouth  until  the  7th,  when  it  proceeded  to  Weft  Park,  the 
family-feat  in  Hampftiirc,  and  was  from  thence  removed  on  the 
14th  for  interment  in  the  parifh-church  of  Rockwood. 

COOTWICH  (John),  of  Utrecht,  dodor  in  the  canon  and 
the  civil  laws  :  after  having  traverfed  feveral  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, he  travelled  into  Afia,  went  to  Paleftine,  and  vifited  with 
great  particularity  all  the  places  that  had  any  thing  to  attra£b 
his  curiofity.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant  appear- 
ed in  1 61 9,  under  the  title  of  Travels  into  Jerufalem  and  Syria, 
in  latin,  410.  This  work,  now  become  fcarce,  is  curious,  from 
the  various  particulars  it  contains,  on  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
pf  the  (evantines. 

COPERNICUS  (NicHOLAUs),  an  eminent  aftronomer,  was 
born  at  Thorn  in  Pruflia,  Jan.  19,  1472.  He  was  taught  the 
latin  and  greek  languages  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cra-. 
covia,  where  he  lludied  philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in 
the  mean  time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he 
purfued  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  at  perfpe^rivc 
particularly  -,  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  whic^h  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  have  drawn  a  very 
good  pi£lure  of  hirofelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs.  He  had 
formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate  a  journey 
into  Italy  :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  queft  of  natural 
)«iowledge,  fhould,  as  he  juftly  imagined,  \>t  able  not  only 
6  bare^ 
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barely  to  {hadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught,  but  exa(?\Iy  to 
delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was  worthy  of  his  no- 
tice. This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one  too,  for  cultivating 
as  he  did  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet  out  for  Italy  when  he 
was  23  ;  but  (laid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being 
with  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Dominicus  Maria  •,  whofe  con- 
vcrfation,  however,  and  company  he  afFeclcd,  not  fo  much  as  a 
learner,  as  an  afliftant  to  him  in  making  obfervations.  From 
thence  he  pafTed  to  Rome,  where  he  no  fooncr  arrived,  than  he 
was  prefently  confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regio- 
montanus;  and  acquired,  in  fliort,  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  with 
much  applaufe  a  long  time  in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome 
•  aftronomical  obfervations  there,  about  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  began  to 
apply  his  vail  knowledge  in  mathematics,  to  corre6t  the  fyftem 
of  allronomy  which  prevailed.  He  could  not  perfuade  him- 
felf  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world,  formed  by  an  all- 
wife  and  all-powerful  Being,  muft  be  lefs  embarrafled  and  ir- 
regular than  that  fyllem  fuppofed.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore 
to  collect  all  the  books  which  had  been  written  by  philofophers 
■and  aftronomers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypothefes 
they  had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  various  phaenomena  of 
the  heavens  :  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conlHtu* 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a 
more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  its  motions  ellablifhcd, 
than  what  the  aftronomers  of  tnofe  times  fo  eafily  admitted. 
But,  of  all  their  hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans  :  which  made  the  fun  the  centre  of  the  fyf- 
tem, and  the  earth  to  move,  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  own  axis  alio.  He  thought  he  difccrned  much  beautiful 
order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all  that  embarraflment  and 
perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  which  attended  the 
ptolemaic  hypothelis,  would  here  be  entirely  removed.  ^ 

This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  confider  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  35.  He  employed  himfelf  in  contemplat- 
ing the  phaenomena  carefully ;  in  mathematical  calculations ; 
in  examining  the  obfervations  of  the  anticnts ;  in  making  new 
obfervations  of  his  own  :  and  after  more  than  20  years,  chiefly 
fpcnt  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfe£tion,  and 
cftabliflicd  that  fyftem  of  the  world,  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  is  now  univerfally  received.  This  he  performed  in  a  work 
intituled  **  De  rcvolutionibus  orbium  cccleftium  :"  which  work, 
though  he  had  employed  fo  much  pains  and  time  about,  and  ha4 
finiihed  at  lalt  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face to  it,  fomcwhat  afraid  to  publifli.  "  I  have  long  doubted 
with  myfclf,"  fays  he,  "  whether  1  ihould  venture  my  commen- 
taries 
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i.i'.its  ujum  the  motion  of  ihe  r.mi.  abroad  ;  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  imitate  the  py^iiagorcans  in  this  refpe£l  alfo, 
who  were  wont  to  communic.itc  tJic  niyilcries  of  their  philo-» 
fophy,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only.** 
And  he  adds  afterwards,  tliat  **  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had 
almoil  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publiOiing  his  book; 
which  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  efcritoir,  not  nine  years  only, 
which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  but  almoik  four  times 
nine,  years."  At  length,  however,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
irlcnds,  he  was  induced  to  let  it  come  out ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was 
no  fooner  brought  to  him,  than  he  was  prefently  fclzed  with  a 
violent  eff'ufion  of  blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Some 
have  almoll  been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he 
had  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  anxiety 
and  terror  arifrng  from  the  offence  which  he  knew  he  fliould 
give  to  the  bigoted  part  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  always 
fure  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo  reafonable  and 
well  grounded,  and  to  perfecutc  the  authors  of  novelties  to  the 
utmolt  of  their  power.  Much  of  this  ufage,  no  doubt,  he 
would  have  felt,  if  death  had  not  intercepted  him :  for,  as 
GaiTendus  tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  lit- 
tle petty  fchoolmafter  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  mob, 
brought  him  upon  the  (lage,  as  Ariftophanes  did  Socrates,  and 
ridiculed  his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth."  He 
died  May  24,  1543,  aged  70. 

lliis  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms  by 
his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazelrodiu*,  who  was  bifhop  of 
that  place.  He  was  not  only  the  greateil  of  aftronomers,  but 
parably  Ikilled  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learning,  and 
.  cl  mailer  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues  :  to  all  which  he 
jomed  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  manners,  as  might  ferve 
ior  a  pattern  for  all  tlie  world.  This  revival  of  the  pythagoric 
fyllem  by  Copernicus,  gave  occafion,  fays  Gaflendus,  to  our 
countryman  Gilbert  CO  frame  his  magnetic  philofophy  ;  which. 
is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  attra£live  power  in  mag- 
nets and  magnetic  bodies  arifes  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  its  axis.  While  Copernicus  was  reviving  this  fyllem, 
and  labouring  to  explain  and  ellablifli  it,  fome  of  his  friends 
objecled,  that^  fuppofnig  it  true,  viz.  fuppofing  the  fun  at  reft 
in  the  centre,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
mull  needs  undergo  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon  ;  to  whom 
he  is  faitl  to  have  replied,  that  "  pofterity  would  probably  dif- 
cover  that  it  did  fo."  This  prophecy  of  his  was  fulfilled  by 
the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,  who  lirft  made  the'  difcovery  with 
the  tclefcope,  and  thereby  wonderfully  confirmed  the  Coperni- 
can  fyftem :  for  which,  nowever,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by 
pope  Urban  VIII,  and  not  fuffered  to  come  out  till  he  had  re-* 
9  canted 
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canted  his  opinion ;  tliat  is,  till  he  had  renounced  the  tertimrtny 
of  his  fenfcs.  This  fhews  us,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  trouble^ 
which  Copernicus  expelled  from  the  novelty  of  his  fcheme^ 
was  not  without  a  reafonable  foundation, 

COQUES  (GoNZALo),  an  efteemed  painter  of  portraits  and 
converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  and  was  a  dlfci-* 
pie  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert,  under  whofe  dirc£lion  he  ap-» 
plied  himfelf  diligently  to  cultivate  thofc  promifing  talents 
which  he  polTeiTed,  not  only  by  praftifing  the  beft  rules  admi- 
niftercd  to  him  by  his  inftruclor,  but  alfo  by  ftudying  nature 
with  fingular  attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vandyck  5 
and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artift  as  his  model,  had 
the  happincfs  of  fo  far  fucceeding  that  next  to  him  he  was  ef- 
teemed equal  to  any  other  painter  of  his  time.  In  the  fchoo! 
of  Ryckaert,  he  had  been  accuflomed  to  paint  converfations^ 
and  he  frequently  compofed  fubje(^s  of  fancy,  like  Tenicrs, 
Oftade,  and  his  mafter ;  and  by  that  habit  he  introduced  a  very 
agreeable  ftyle  of  portrait-painting  in  a  kind  of  hiltorical  con-* ' 
Irerfations  which  fecmed  much  more  acceptable  to  perfons  of 
tafte  than  the  general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  com- 
pofed feveral  fine  pictures  for  Charles  I.  and  hkewife  feveral 
for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of  Orange-,  which 
Jatter  prince  as  a  mark  of  rcfpc«£t  prefented  Coques  with  a 
tich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold  medal  on  which  the  bufl  of  thaf 
prince  was  impreffcd.  He  died  in  1684.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent pencil ;  liis  portraits  were  well  deiigned,  with  eafy  natu^s 
ral  attitudes ;  he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo  as 
to  avoid  confufion  and  embarraflinent  •,  he  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary clcarnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and  hands ;  and  his  touch 
Was  free,  firm  and  broad  —  a  circumtlance  very  uncommon  iit 
works  of  a  fmall  fizc. 

CORAM  (Capt.  Thomas),  was  bofrt  about  1668,  bred  to 
the  fea,  and  fpent  the  firll  part  of  his  life  as  mafter  of  a  vefTel 
trading  to  our  colonics.  "While  he  refided  in  that  part  of  the 
metropolis  which  is  the  common  refidence  of  fea-faring  people, 
bufinefs  often  obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the"  city  and  re- 
turn late  i  when  lie  had  frequent  occafions  of  feeing  young 
children  expofed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  compaiTion  fo  far,  that  he  pfojefted  the 
Foundling  Hofpital ;  in  which  humane  defign  he  laboured  17 
years,  and  at  laft,  by  his  fole  application,  obtained  the  royal 
charter  for  it.  He  was  highly  indrumental  in  promoting  an- 
other good  defign,  viz.  the  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  ftorcs 
imported  from  the  colonics;  and  was  eminently  concerned  in 
fctting  on  foot  the  colonics  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia.  His 
laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he  lived  to  make  fome  progrefs^ 
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fcut  not  to  complete,  was  a  fchcme  for  uniting  the  Indians  iit 
North  America  more  clofcly  to  the  Britiih  intcrclt,  by  an 
CI*  '  lit  tor  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Indeed  he 
f|v  it  part  of  his  life  in  fcrving  the  public,  and  with  fo 

total  a  diiVcgard  to  his  private  intcrcll,  that  towards  the  latter 
paft  of  it  he  was  himfclf  fupportcd  by  the  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tions  of  public-fpirited  perfons ;  at  tlie  head  of  whom  waa 
that  trulv  amiable  and  benevolent  prince  Frederic,  late  prince 
of  WaleL 

"  r  and  memorable  mm  died  at  his  lodgings  near 
c,  March  29,  175I1  in  his  84th  year  :  and  was 
interred,  purluant  to  his  dciire,  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel 
uf  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  an  ample  infcription  perpe- 
tuates his  memory,  as  Hogarth's  portrait  has  preferved  his  honed 
countenance. 

CORBET  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  and  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet,  and  born  at 
Ewell  in  Surry  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  educated  at  Weftmindcr  fchool,  and  fent  from 
thence  to  Oxford  m  15Q8,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Chrill- 
church.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts ;  and  afterwards  enter- 
ing into  orders,  became  an  eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and 
eloquence  recommended  him  to  Jamcs-^I.  wl\o  made  him  one 
v{  his  chaplains  m  ordinary;  and,  in  1620,  promoted  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Chrift-church.  He  was  at  this  time  D.  D.  vicar 
of  Callington  near  Woodilock  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  prebendary 
in  the  church  of  Saruni.  In  1629  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Oxford;  and,  in  1631,  tranflated  to  that  of  Norwich.  In 
his  younger  years  he  wrote  fcveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with 
no  defign  to  publiih  ;  and  we  learn  fr(jR  one  of  them,  that  he 
took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  w^know  not  at  what  time. 
There  is  extant  in  the  Ivlufeum  Afhmolxanum  a* funeral  oration 
iu  latin,  by  Dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  A.  D. 
1612.  He  died  July  28,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Norwich.  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpeds  unworthy  of  fuch  an  office  ;" 
but  the  ground  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear.  Some  have 
furmifed,  that  the  hiftorian  might  think  the  character  of  a  poeC 
too  light  for  and  inconfiftent  with  that  of  a  bifiiop  ;  to  which 
we  (hall  farther  add,  that  Corbet  has,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
treated  fome  of  the  fuperflitions  of  the  roman  catholics,  their 
veneration  efpecially  for  reliques,  and  the  many  forgeries  prac- 
tifed  in  that  reCpe6t,  in  a  very  ludicrous  manne#  Now,  though 
we  would  not  infinuate  by  any  means,  that  Mr.  Anthoiiy  Wood 
was  a  papift,  yet  it  is  well  known  tliat  ridicule  exerted  in 
matters  of  religion,  even  againft  a  falfe  one,  ha«  never  been 
agreeable  to  perfons  of  his  great  «eal  and  piety ;  and  this^  it  i« 
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not  improbable,  might  make  Iiim  think  our  poet  nbt  gtai^i* 
enough  for  a  bilhop. 

'After  his  death,  a  colledion  of  his  poems  was  pubUflied  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Poetica  ftromata,  1648,"  8vo;  and  another 
edition  of  them  in  a  thin  i2mo.  in  1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Ed- 
ward Bacon,  of  Redgrave-hall  in  Suflbik.  He  had  married 
Alice  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hutton,  vicar  of  Flower  in 
Northanjptonihire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  named  after  his 
grandfather. 

CORDEMOI  (Geraud  de),  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Auvergne.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the 
bar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  philofophy  of  Defcartes.  Bof- 
fuet,  who  was  no  lefs  an  admirer  of  that  philofopher,  gave  him 
to  the  dauphin  in  quality  of  reader.  He  filled  his  polt  with 
fuccefs  and  zeal,  and  died  the  8th  of  Odober  1684,  member 
of  the  french  academy,  at  an  advanced  age.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  pen  for,  i.  The  general  hillory  of  France  during  the  two 
firft  races  of  its  kings,  2  vols.  fol.  1685  \  difparaged  by  father 
Daniel,  but  not  the  worfe  on  that  accouiU.  We  are  told  by 
an  author  of  credit,  that  he  found  in  the  old  chroniclers 
fcarcely  any  thing  but  abfurdities  and  contradictions  ;  but,  ra- 
ther encouraged  than  deterred  by  difficulties,  he  unravelled  th<i 
chaos  of  the  two  firil  races,  elucidated  a  number  of  fatts,  either 
equivocal  or  doubtful,  and  brought  others  to  light  which  were  but 
little  known  or  not  at  all.  He  wrote  in  a  nervous  but  diffufive 
ftyle,  and  too  eafily  adopts  fome  fabulous  accounts.  Corde- 
moi  fhould  have  confined  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  hiftory  of 
Charlemagne,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  for  whom  Flechier 
had  undertaken  his  hiftory  of  Theodofius.  The  latter,  more 
of  the  orator  than  tlidcritic,  had  foon  finiflied  his  work  ;  but 
the  other,  unwilling  to  at^ance  any  thing  except  on  good  proofs, 
went  up  to  the  obfcureiT  periods  of  the  monarchy,  and  en- 
gaged in  digrefhons  foreign  to  the  fubjecl,  in  long  and  thorny 
difcuffions,  which,  while  they  fupplied  us  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  two  lirfl  races,  deprived  us  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  More- 
over, his  erudition  (lays  d'Qlivet;  appears  in  too  great  an  un- 
drefs,  and  dcftitute  of  the  gracas  with  which  it  might  have  been 
ornamented,  without  being  overcharged.  2.  Divers  tracts  in 
mctaphylics,  hiftory,  politics  and  moral  philofophy,  reprinted  in 
4fo.  1704,  under  the  title  of  CEuvres  dc  feu  M.  de  Cordemoi. 
They  contain  ufeful  inveftigations,  judicious  thoughts^  and  fcn- 
Cble  reflexions  on  the  method  of  writing  hiftory.  He  had 
adopted  in  pliiSfopliy,  as  wc  before  obferved,  the  fentiments  of 
Delcartes,  but  witliout  feivility  i  he  even  fometimes  differs 
from  them. 

CORDUS  (EuRicius),  a  german  phyfician  and  poet,  died  at 
Bremen  tlic  24th  of  Dec.  15^5,  after  liaving  pubhlhed  fcvcral 
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works  in  tlie  art  of  medicine*  He  vras  In  habits  of  intimacy  with 
man?  of  the  learned  of  his  lime,  among  others  with  Erafmus  ; 
but  i\9  too  grejt  fincerity  ami  openncfs  of  charai^er  fomctlmes 
niit'eil  him  enemies.     I  lis  latin  poems  appeared  at  Leyden  in 

^S  (Valerius),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  worthy  of 
his  uiiicr,  w;is  born  in  H^rirc-CaflTcl  in  r5i5.  He  applied  him- 
I'clf  with  equal  facccfs  to  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  of  plants. 
He  traverfed  all  the  mountains  of  Germany,  for  the  purpofc 
of  gathering  fimples.  He  then  went  into  Italy,  ftoppcd  at 
Padua,  at  Pifa,  at  Lucca,  and  at  Florence ;  but,  being  wounded 
in  the  leg  by  a  kick  from  a  horfe,  he  ended  his  days  at  Rome 
in  1^44,  at  the  age  of  29.  The  following  diftich  was  infcribed 
on  his  tomb : 

Ingenio  fiipcrcil  Cordus,  mens  ipfa  rcccpta  eft 
Coclo  ;  quod  terra  eft,  maxima  Roma  tenet. 

The  works  with  which  he  enriched  the  knowledge  of  botany,  are  : 
1  Remarks  on  Diofcorides,  Zurich,  1561,  tol.  2.  Hifloria 
ftlrpium,  libri  V.  Strafburg,  1561  &  1563,  2  vols.  fol.  a  poft- 
humous  work.  3.  Difpenfatorium  pharmacorum  omnium  ; 
Lcyden,  1627,  i2mo.  The  purity  of  his  morals,  the  polite- 
uefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  conci- 
Hated  t!ic  efteem  and  the  praifes  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  a  famous  muficiau  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Fufignano,  a  town  of  Bologna,  in  1653.  ^^^  ^^^  in- 
ftrutlor  in  mufic  was  Simonclli,  a  finger  in  the  pope's  chapel ; 
but  his  genius  leading  him  to  prefer  fecular  to  ecclefiallical 
mufjc,  he  afterwards  became  a  difciple  of  Bafiani,  who  excelled 
in  that  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  which  Corelli  always  delighted, 
and  made  it  tlie  bufmefs  of  his  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  prel'umed 
that  he  was  taught  the  organ  :  neverthelefs,  he  had  an  early 
propenfity  for  the  violin,  en  which  he  made  fo  great  a  profi-» 
ciency,  that  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  pronounce  him  then  the 
firft  performer  on  it  in  the  world.  About  1672  his  curiofity 
led  him  to  vifit  Paris  :  but,  the  jealous  temper  of  Lully  not 
brooking  fo  formidable  a  rival,  he  foon  returned  to  Rome.  In 
1680  he  vifited  Germany,  was  received  by  the  princes  there 
fuitably  to  his  merit ;  and,  after  about  five  years  flay  abroad, 
returned  and  fettled  at  Rome. 

\Vhile  thus  intent  upon  mufical  purfuits  at  Rome,  he  fell  un- 
der the  patronage  o(  cardinal  Ottoboni ;  and  is  faid  to  have  re- 
gulated the  mufical  academy  held  at  the  cardinal's  palace  every 
Monday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  that  Handel  became  acquainted 
with  him  5  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Handel,  intituled 
*•  II  trionfo  del  tempo,'*  was  performed  :  the  overture  to 
which  was  in  a  ft)le  fo  new  and  fingular,  that  Corelli  was  eon- 
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founded  in  his  firft  attempt  to  play  it.  This  fcrenata,  tranf- 
lated  into  englifh,  and  called  :  "  The  triumph  of  time  and 
truth,"  was  performed  at  London  in  1751.  The  merits  of 
Corelli  as  a  performer  were  fufficient  to  attraft  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  to  filence,  as  they  did,  all  competition  5  but 
the  remembrance  of  thefe  is  at  this  day  abforbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  excellencies  as  a  mufician  at  large,  as  the 
author  of  new  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  father  of  a  ftylc 
not  lefs  noble  and  grand  than  elegant  and  pathetic.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1713,  aged  almoft  60;  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwlfe  called  the  Pantheon  ;  where, 
for  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  he  was  commemorated  by  a 
folemn  mufical  performance  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  death. 
He  died  poireHbd  of  about  6000I.  which,  with  a  large  and 
valuable  colledion  of  pi6lures,  of  which  he  was  paflionately 
fond,  he  beq.ueathed  to  his  friend  and  patron  cardinal  Otto- 
boni  -,  who  however,  while  he  referved  the  pictures  to  himfelf, 
had  the  generofity  to  diHribute  the  money  among  the  relations 
of  the  tettator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  mildnefs  of 
his  temper,  and  the  modefty  of  his  deportment ;  yet  to  have 
had  a  quick  fenfe  of  the  refpe£l  due  to  his  Ikill  and  exquifite 
performance.  Cibber  relates,  that,  once  when  Corelli  was  play- 
ing a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  difcovered  the  cardinal 
and  another  pcrfon  engaged  in  difcourfe,  upon  which  he  laid 
down  his  inilrument  •,  and,  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for 
anfwer,  that  he  feared  the  mufic  might  interrupt  converfation. 
That  he  was  alfo  a  man  of  humour  and  pleafantry,  the  follow- 
ing (lory  feems  to  indicate  :  — Strunk,  a  german  mufician,  and 
(killed  particularly  on  the  violin,  being  at  Rome,  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  fee  Corelli.  They  had  an  interview,  converfed, 
and  obliged  each  other  with  performing  on  their  inilruments. 
Strunk,  on  a  fudden,  put  the  violin  out  of  tune  ;  yet,  applying 
it  to  its  place,  played  with  the  utmoft  oexterity  upon  it :  that  is> 
he  attempered  the  diflbnances,  occafioned  by  tlie  mif-tuning, 
with  fuch  amazing  Ikill  and  readinefs,  that  Corelli  cried  out  in 
broken  German,  '*  I  am  called  Arcangelo  or  Archangel  ^  but 
you,  fir,  let  me  tell  you,  are  an  arch-devil." 

They  who  would  know  more  of  Corelli,  but  efpeci-ally  of 
his  Tnufic,  may  recur  to  fir  John  Hawkinses  Hiftory  of  muiic, 
vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

CORINNA,  a  grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Thefl'u  a  city  in  Bocotia,  and  was 
the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  grecian  lady.  Her  vcrfcs  were 
fo  eflcemcd  by  the  Greeks  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the 
Lyric  Mufe.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Chrift,  and  is  (aid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
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'  from  that  poet :  but  Paufanias  obfcrvcs  that 
io  the  judges  partial.  Corinna  wrote  a  great 
deal  ot  poetry,  but  no  more  have  come  down  to  us  than  fome 
fr  1  Mirtus  which  may  be  fecn  in  Fabricius*s  Bibliothcca  Grxca. 
10  (BERNARDiNt),  born  in  1460,  of  "an  illullrious  fa- 
in uy  «)i  Milan,  was  feledlcd  by  duke  Lewis  Sforza,  furnamcd 
Maurus,  for  compofing  the  hiftory  of  his  country  *,  but  the 
Fiench  having  got  poflViTion  of  the  MiUnefc,  and  tne  duke  his 
patron  being  taken  prifoner,  he  died  of  grief  in  1500,31  the 
age  of  40.  Ihc  belt  edition  of  his  hiftory  is  that  of  Milan  in 
1503,  in  folio.  It  is  finely  printed,  fcarce,  and  much  more 
fought  after  than  thofe  lince  publiflied,  disfigured  by  mutila- 
tions. Some  eftimation  however  is  attached  to  that  of  Venice, 
1554,  1565,  4to  ;  and  that  of  Paris,  1646,  4to.  Notwithftand- 
ing  that  this  hiftorian  writes  in  a  harfti  and  incorre£l  ftyle,  he 
is  in  repute  for  his  exactitude  in  afc^rtaining  dates,  and  in  re- 
lating the  circumftances  of  facts  that  excite  curiofity  and  in- 
tcrell  the  attention.  His  nephew  Charles  Corio  cTiployed 
himfelf  on  the  fame  obje£i  as  his  uncle  had  fo  laborioully  pur- 
fucd  ;  and  has  left,  in  italiaii,  a  **  Portrait  of  the  city  of  Milan," 
in  which  are  colleded  the  monuments,  antient  and  modern,  of 
that  unfortunate  city. 

CORNARIUS,  or  HAGUENBOT  (John),  a  celebrated 
german  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony.  His  preceptor 
made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguenbot  to  that  of  Cornarius. 
i^t  20  years  of  age,  he  taught  grammar  and  explained  the  greek 
and  latin  poets  and  orators  to  his  fcholars,  and  at  73  was  licen- 
tiate in  medicine.  He  found  fault  with  mod  of  the  remedies 
provided  by  the  apothecaries ;  and  obferving,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is  to  be 
found  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  arabian  phyficians,  he 
carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the  beft  phyficians  of  Greece, 
and  employed  about  15  years  in  tranflatirig  them  into  latin,  ef- 
peciallv  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part 
of  thofe  of  Galen.  Meanwhile  he  praOifed  phyfic  with  repu- 
tation at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhaufen  and  Jena, 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1558,  aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote 
fome  medicinal  treatifes ;  publiftied  editions  of  fome  poems  of 
the  antients  on  medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  Fatliers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil,  and  a  part  of 
thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction  and 
memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age  :  for  he  was 
more  than  ico  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  which  hap- 
pened at  Padua  in  1565.  Amongft  other  little  performances, 
he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intituled,  "  De  vitse  fobrise  commo- 
dis,"  that  is,  "  Of  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  life  :"  of  which 
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we  will  here  give  fome  account,  not  only  becaufe  it  will  very 
well  illuflrite  the  life'and  character  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alio 
polfibly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  take  t\\c  Jutmnum  honum^  or  chief 
good  of  life,  to  con  fill  in  good  eating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feems,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at  the 
requert:  and  for  the  benefit  of  feme  ingenious  young  men,  for 
whom  he  had  a  regard  •,  who,  having  long  fince  loil  thtir  pa- 
rents, and  feeing  him  then  8i  yc^ars  old,  in  a  fine  florid  itate  of 
health,  were  vaiUy  dcfirous  to  know  of  him  what  it  was  that 
enabled  him  to  prefcrve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind   in  a  found 
body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.     He  dcfcribes  to  them  therefore 
his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  regimen  he  had  always 
purfued,  and  was  then  purfuing.     He  tells  them,  that,  when  he 
was  young,  he   was  very  intoniperate  ;  that  this  intemperance 
had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous  diforders  j  tliat  from 
the  35th  and  40th  year  of  his   age,  he  fpent  his  nights  and 
days   in  the  utmoll  anxiety  and  pain  •,  and   that,  in  fhort,  his 
life  was  grown  a  burthen  to  him.     The  phyficians  however,  as 
he  relates,  notwithfianding   all  the  vain   and   fruitlefs  efforts 
which  they  had  made  to  reftore  him,  told  him,  that  there  was  one 
medicine  ilill  remaining,  which  had  never  been  tried,  but  which, 
if  he  could  but  prevail  with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance, 
might  free  him  in  time  from  all  his  complaints:  and  that  was 
a  regular  and  temperate  way  of  living.     They  added  moreover, 
that  unlefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would 
ibon  become  defperate  ;  and, there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of 
recovering  him.     Upsn  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  nothing 
but  whttt  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of  body.     Hut 
this  at  Brjl  was  very  difagreeable  to  him  :  he  wanted  to  live 
again  in  his  old  manner  \  and  he  did  indulge  himfelf  in  a  free- 
dom of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  phyficians 
indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to  his  own  uneafinefs  and  de- 
triment.     Driven  in  the  mean  time  by  the  neceflity  of  th« 
thing,  and  exerting  refolutcly  all  the  powers  of  his  underlland- 
ing,  he  grew  at  laft  confirmed  in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  temperance  :  by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all 
his  diforders  had  left  him  in  ♦Ms  than  a   year,   and  he  had 
been  a  firm  and  healthy  man  from  that  time  to  this. 

'J'o  fhcw  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  againft 
the  ill  effei^s  of  hurts  and  difalters,  he  relates  an  accident 
which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day  being  out 
in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat  faller  than 
ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned,  and  dragged 
by  the  horfes  a  confiderablc  way  upon  the  ground.  His  head, 
his  .  rms,  h'S  wb.ole  body  were  v^'ry  much  bruifed  ;  a:id  one  of 
his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint.     He  was  carri:i  '^oiwc  ;  and 


t];f  '     *   '                                       vouuy  lie  w  u-*  utjurcH,  concliuicd 

It  livr  thfcr  d.iys  to  an  end.      1  hey 

^«  an  J  evacuating  mc- 

vl  (J  at  his  old  liability 

.K...t  ,  ..^  it  appears,  had  objected  to  his  manner 

of  living*,  and  in  order  to  evince  the  rcafonablencfs  of  their 
OM-n,  had  ufi^cd,  that  it  was  not  worth  ul^ile  to  mortify  one's 
appciites  at  lucli  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old  ;  fir^ce  all  that 
Ml  as  life,  after  the  age  of  6c,  could  nor  properly  be  called  vita 
x'ivjyjtJ  vita  mortua  5  not  a  living  life,  but  a  dead  lite.  "  Now," 
fays  he,  "  to  flicw  thefe  gentlemen  how  much  they  are  mifta- 
kf  n,  I  will  briefly  run  over  the  futisfadions  and  pjeafurcs,  which 
1  myfcif  now  enjoy  in  this  83d  yeur  of  my  age.  In  the  firft 
pl-cc  1  am  always  well ;  and  fo  atVive  withal,  that  I  can  with 
eafc  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  Hat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 
h'  ains.     In  the  next  place  1  am  always  cheerful,  plea- 

fj     .  tly  contented,  and  free  from  ail  perturbition,  and 

every  uneafy  thought.  I  have  none  oi  th^tfajireiium  ^nt^y  that 
fatiety  01  life,  fo  often  to  be  met  with  in  perions  of  my  age. 
I  frequently  converfe  with  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and 
fpcnd  much  of  my  time  in  reading  and  vTiting.  Thefe  things 
I  do,  juft  as  opportunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me; 
and  all  in  my  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is 
as  commodious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  anv  perhaps  that  this  age 
can  (hew ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exact  proportions  of 
archite£lure,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  an  equal  ihelter  againft 
heat  and  cold.  1  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my  gardens,  of 
which  1  have  many,  w  hofe  borders  are  refrefhed  with  dreams 
of  running  water.  I  fpend  fome  months  in  the  year  at  thofe 
Euganean  hills,  where  I  have  another  commodious  houfe  with 
gardens  and  fountains  :  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  1  have  in  the  valley, 
which  abounds  in  beauties,  from  the  many  ftru<ftures,  woods, 
and  rivulets  that  encorrpafs  it.  I  frequently  make  excurfions 
to  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  my 
friends,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  fciences : 
architects,  painters,  llatuaries,  muficians,  and  even  hulbandmen. 
I  contemplate  their  works,  compare  them  with  the  antients, 
and  am  always  learning  fomething,  which  it  is  agreeable  to 
know.  I  take  a  view  of  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  public 
buildings,  temples,  fortificarions :  and  nothing  efcapes  me, 
which  can  afford  the  leaft  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.  Nor 
are  thefe  pleafures  at  ail  blunted  by  the  u-fual  imperfections  of 
great  age:  for  I  enjoy  all  my  fenfes'in  perfect  vigour;  my 
talle  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  relilh  for  the  plaineft 
food  now,  than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when  formerly 
iramcrfcd  ia  a  life  of  lujcury.     Nay,  to  let  you  fee  what  a  por^ 
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tion  of  file  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  within  me,  know,  that  I 
have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy,  full  of  innocent  mirth  and 
pleafantry  ;  and,  as  I  fay,  if  a  greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very 
healthy  and  happy,  for  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  73,  why 
Ihould  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have 
written  a  comedy,  when  lam  ten  years  older?  In  fhort,  that 
no  pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,  I  pleaf# 
myfelf  daily  with  contemplating  that  immortality,  which  I 
think  I  fee  in  the  fucceflion  of  my  poflerity.  For  every  time 
I  return  home,  I  meet  1 1  grandchildren,  all  the  offspring  of  one 
father  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine  health  ;  all,  as  far  as  1  can  dif- 
cern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good  behaviour.  I  am  often  amufed 
by  their  finging  •,  nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice 
is  louder  and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before. 
Thefe  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age  ;  from 
which,  I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  a£Vive,  pleafant  life, 
which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robufteft  of --thofe  youths 
who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I 
know  them  to  be  expofcd  to  a  thoufand  difeafes,  and  a  thou- 
fand  kinds  of  deaths.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  free  from  all  fuch 
apprehenfions  :  from  the  apprehenfion  of  difeafc,  becaufe  I  have 
nothing  for  difeafe  to  feed  upon ;  from  the  apprehenfion  of 
death,  becaufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.  Befides,  death,  I 
am  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.  I  know  that  (barring  acci- 
dents) no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.  I  mult  be  dilTolved 
by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  humour  is 
confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no  longer  life  to 
the  dying  taper.  But  fuch  a  death  as  this  cannot  happen  of 
a  fudden.  To  become  unable  to  walk  and  reafon,  to  become 
blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth,  from  all  which  evils  I  am 
far  enough  at  prefent,  mult  take  a  confiderable  portion  of  time  : 
and  1  verily  believe,  that  this  immortal  foul,  which  dill  inhabits 
my  body  with  fo  much  harmony  and  complacency,  will  not 
eafily  depart  from  it  yet.  I  verily  oelieve  that  I  have  many  years 
to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  (tridt  fobriety  and  temperance, 
which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved ;  friend  as  I 
am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfc  **  Thus  far  this  good  and 
wife  philofopher,  who  was  known  afterwards  to  have  prophe- 
Tied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  happinefs  ;  for 
he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  100  years  old,  after 
publifhing  another  tra£t  in  his  95th  year. 

CORNARO  (Helfna  Lucretia)»  a  learned  Venetian  lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and  educated  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  her  fex :  for  fhe 
was  taught  languages  and  fciences,   as   boys   are,   and   wcn,t 

through 
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ic  fchools,  as  thorny  as  it  then 
was.     After  having  itudiccl  many  years,  flic  took  her  degrees 
at  Padua,  and  was  pcihaps  the   firil  lady  that  ever  was  made  a 
dotlor.      She  w.>s  alio  admitted  of  the  univcrfity  of  Rome, 
where  (he  had  the  title  of  Humble  given  her,  as  ihe  had  at  i'a- 
dua  that  of  Unalterable.     She  defervcd,  they   fay,  both   thefc 
titles,  fince  all  her  learning  had  not  infpired  her  with  the  lead 
%*anity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable  of  didurbing  that  calmnefs 
of  fpirit  which  (he  always  employed  in  the  deeped  thinking. 
She  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity ;  and  though  all  means 
were  ufcd  to  perfuade  her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpcnfatioii 
with  her  vow  obtained  from  the  pope,  yet  (he  remained  im- 
moveable.    It  is  affirmed,  that  not  believing  tlic  perpetual  dudy 
to  which  flie  devoted  herfelf,  and  which  (hortcned  her  days, 
fufEcient  to  mortify  the   fled),  flie  frequently  exercifed  upon 
herfelf  the  difcipline  of  flagellation  ;   as  was  difcovered  after 
her  death,  though  die  took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.     She  faded 
often,  and  fpent  her  whole  time  between  dudy  and  devotion, 
except   thofe  few  hours  when  (\\e  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits. 
All  people  of  quality  and  fafliion,  who  palTed  through  Venice, 
were  more  folicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of 
that  fuperb  city.     The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrces  were 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Vrance  to  call,  as  they  pafl'ed  into 
Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther whit  fome  faid  of  her  was  true ;  and  they  found,  that  her 
parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the  high  repu- 
tation (he  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.     At  length  that  prodi- 
gious attachment  die  had  diewn  to  books,  to  thofe  efpecially 
which  were  written  in  greek  and  hebrew,  impaired  her  condi- 
tution  fo  much,  that  die  fell  into  an  illnefs,  of  which  fhe  died 
in   1685.     They  fay  that  flie  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year 
before  it  happened  ;  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  licr  father  of 
an  old  cyprefs-tree    in  his  garden,  die  advifed  him   to  cut  it 
down,  fince  it  would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  acade- 
fliicians,  called  Infccondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her  of  their 
ibciety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs  without  num- 
ber. But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a  funeral  folemnity 
in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the  Barnabite  fathers,  wlicre 
the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufually  aflembled.  T  his  folem- 
nity was  condu£lcd  with  the  highed  pomp  and  magnificence  ; 
and  a  defcription  of  it  was  publiOicd  at  Padua  in  i6;^6,  and 
dedicated  to  the  mod  fcrenc  republic  of  Venice.  The  whole 
town  flocked  together  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academi- 
cians made  a  funeral  oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
Italian  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable 
ijuaUties  of  the  deceafed  5  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro 

S  4  ,  had 
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had  triumphed  over  three  monRers,  who  were  at  perpetual  war 
with  her  fex,  viz.  Luxury,  Pride,  and  Ignorance  ;  and  that  in 
this  (he  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompey  himfclf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  becaufe 
it  was  eafier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms,  than  three  fuch  im* 
pcrfeftions  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  was  the  author  of  any  literary 
productions,  though  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  flie  was  very 
capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  french  poet,  born  at 
Koan,  June  6,  1606  *,  and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  father 
holding  no  fmall  places  under  Louis  XIII.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  t'lmt  -,  but  formed  with  a 
genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeflion,  and,  having  no  turn  for 
bufinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  Meanwhile  he  had  given  the 
public  no  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet 
confcious  of  pofTefling  any  fuch  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was 
purely  a  trifling  affair  of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  his 
firft  comedy,  called  "  Melite."  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French  j  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
com.edy  nothing  at  all.  Corneille  was  aitoniihed  to  find  him- 
felf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  prodigious 
fuccefs  with  which  his  "  Melite"  was  acled.  The  french  theatre 
feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  llourifh  at  once  ;  and  though  de- 
ferted in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of  a  fudden  with  at 
new  company  of  actors.  After  fo  happy  an  eiTay,  he  continued 
to  oblige  the  public  with  feveral  other  pieces  of  the,  fame  kind  ; 
all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards  produced, 
but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing  which  the  French  had  feen  be- 
fore. His  "  Medea"  came  forth  next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed 
in  part  from  Seneca:  and  in  1637  he  prefented  the  "  Cid,** 
another  tragedy,  in  which  he  fliewed  the  world  how  high  his 
genius  was  capable  of  rifmg.  All  Europe  1-ftis  feen  the  Cid  :  it 
has  been  tranflated  into  almoll  all  languages  :  and  the  prodi- 
j;ious  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the 
wits  of  his  time  into  a  confederacy  againft  it.  Some  treated 
it  contemptuoufly,  others  wrote  againfi  it.  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal :  for,  not  con- 
tent with  paffmg  for  a  great  minifter  of  flate,  he  mull  needs 
affedl  to  pafs  for  a  great  wit  too ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
had  fettled  a  pcnfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  abflain  from  fe- 
cret  attempts  againfl  his  play.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  under 
his  influence,  that  the  french  academy  drew  up  that  critique 
upon  it,  intituled,  "  Sentiments  of  the  french  academy  upon 
^he  tragi -comedy  of  Cid  :"  in  which  howc^'e^,  if  they  cenfured 
it  in  fome  places,  they  did  not  fcruplc  to  praife  it  very  highly 
•  6  in 
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ill  orlirr*.     C  'c  bad  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  frj^port 

ih'*  v'<^  rr;  ic  had  •?i»»'^»^  •,  and  this  he  did  by  in.i::y  ad- 

ni:  .»i!tc»,   y  r  another,  uhich,  a« 

B...  ,   '*carri(ii  re  to  its  highcfl:  pitch 

of  glory>  and  affurcdly  nuich  higher  than  the  antient  one  at 
Athens.**  In  1647  he  was  chofcn  a  member  of  the  frcnch 
academy ;  and  was  v-hat  the?  call  dean  of  that  focicty  at  the 
lime  ot  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  his  79th 
year.. 

He  was,  it  is  fnd,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  cafl ; 
md  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  **  Perthoritc,'*  betook  himfelf  to  the  tranfl. 
lation  of  "  The  imitation  of  Jcfus  Chrid,"  by  Kcmpis  ;  which 
he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpokc  little  in  company,  even 
upon  fubjtds  which  he  perfe6\ly  underftood.  He  was  a  very 
worthy  and  honcfl  man  ;  not  very  dcxtrc4is  in  making  his  court 
to  the  great,  which  was  perhaps  the  chief  reafon  why  he  never 
drew  any  confidcrabk  advantage  from  his  productions,  befidcs 
that  vail  reputation  which  will  always  attend  them.  From  z 
fpeech  which  Racine  made  to  the  french  academy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteft  notions  of  our  au- 
thor's talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferablc  (late  in  which 
the  french  theatre  then  was,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency, 
fcnfe,  talle,  he  fhevvs  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fuddcn  reformed 
by  Corneille  :  "  for,"  fays  he,  "  this  man  pofl'eired  at  once  all 
thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet ;  art,  force, 
judgement,  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fufficiently  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  fkill  he  ihews  in  the  ccconomy 
of  his  fubje£Vs,  his  mallerly  way  of  moving  the  pafTions,  the 
dig:  ity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters." This  encomium  mufl  have  the  more  weight,  as  it  comes 
firom  the  only  man  in  the  world,  who  was  able  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  merits ;  and  who  would  probably  have  been 
the  very  man  that  he  was,  if  he  had  had  the  luck  to  have  been 
born  before  him.  Corneille*s  works  have  been  often  printed, 
and  confiit  of  above  30  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies. 

CORNEILi^L  (Thomas),  a  french  poet  alfo,  but  inferior  to 
Peter  Corneille,  v/hofe  brother  he  was.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  french  academy,  and  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  He  dif- 
covered,  when  he  was  young,  a  itrong  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  :  and  afterwards  was  the  author  of  many  dramatic  pieces, 
ibmc  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  acled  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli,  1709,  aged  84  The  dramatic 
v.orks  of  him  and  his  brother  were  publiilied  at  Paris,  1738,  in 
11  vols.  i2mo.  Befides  dramatic,  Thomas  Corneille  was  the 
author  of  fome  other  works  :  as,  i.  A  tranflation  of  Ovid's  me- 
tamorphcfcs  and  fome  of  his  cpiiUcs.  2-  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas. 
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3.  A  dictionary  of  arts,  in  2  vols,  folio.  4.  An  univerfal  geo- 
graphical and  hidorical  dictionary,  in  3  vols,  folio.  In  the  lad 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy  is 
faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORNEILLE  (Michael),  born  at  Paris  in  1642,  was  one  of 
thofe  eminent  painters  who  adorned  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  merit,  inftru(5led  him  with 
great  eKa6lnefs.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young 
Corneillc  was  honoured  with  the  king's  penfion,  and  fent  to 
Rome ;  where  the  princely  generofity  of  Louis  had  founded  a 
fchool  for  the  accommodation  of  young  artifts  of  genius.  Here 
he  ftudied  fome  time  ;  but  thinking  himfelf  rather  confined  by 
the  modes  of  ftudy  there  eflablifhed,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and 
followed  the  lead  of  his  own  incHnation.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
the  antique  particularly  with  great  care  5  and  in  drawing  is  faid 
to  have  equalled  Carache.  In  colouring  he  was  deficient  ;  but 
his  advocates  fay,  his  deficiency  in  that  refpe£l  was  folely  owing 
to  his  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  colours  j  for 
he  ufed  many  of  a  changeable  nature,  which  in  time  loil  the 
effcO:  he  had  originally  given  them.  Upon  his  return  from 
Rome,  he  was  chofen  a  profefTor  in  the  academy  of  Paris ;  and 
was  employed  by  the  king  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying 
on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  fome  noble  efforts  of  his 
genius  are  to  be  (een.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1708. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer,  born  at  Ve- 
nice. His  (kill  in  the  mathematics  having  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  d'Eflrces,  his  eminence  employed  him 
in  making  globes  for  Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coronelii 
fpent  fome  time  at  Paris ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes 
there,  which  are  much  efteemed.  In  1685  ^^  ^^^  made  cof- 
mographer ;  and  four  years  after,  public  profeflbr  of  geography. 
He  founded  an  academy  of  coffnography  at  Venice,  and  died  in 
that  city  in  17 18.  He  publiflied  above  400  geographical  charts, 
an  abridgement  of  cofmography,  feveral  books  on  geography,  and 
other  works 

CORRADINI  DE  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a  learned 
civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza  in  1658,  acquired  the  cllecm 
and  confidence  of  Clement  XI.  and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious  work,  intituled,  "  Verus 
Latium  profanum  et  facrum,"  2  vols,  folio  j  and  a  Hiftory  of 
Sezza  in  4to. 

CORK ADUS  (Sebastian),  profcflbr  of  the  belles  lettres  at 
Bologna,  had  a  great  name  among  the  grammarians  of  the  with 
century,  and  died  in  1556.  We  have  of  his  two  ufeful  works  : 
I.  Quxflura,  in  qua  Ciceronis  vita  refertur.  2.  De  lingua  latina, 
Corradus  founded  an  academy  of  literature  at  Reggio. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  da),  a  moll  extraordinary  painter, 

fo 
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fo  called  from  Corrcggio,  a  town  in  the  dukedom  of  Modcna, 
where  he  wa«  bom  in  1494.  He  was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable 
iia-  :s,  that  nothing  but  the  unhappincfs  of  his  cducarioa 

hi.  :n  from  being  the  bcft  painter  in  the  world,  hor  hit 

condition  and  circumllanccs  were  fuch,  as  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunities oi  Ihidying  either  at  Rome  or  Florence;  or  of  confuiiing 
the  antiques  for  perfcding  himfelf  in  defign.  Nevcrthelefs  he 
had  a  genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  maftcr  of  a  pencil  fo  wonder- 
fully, foft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
havmg  fecn  a  Lcda,  and  a  n.iked  Venus  painted  by  him,  for  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  them  as  a  prefent  to  the 
emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impolTiblc  for  any  thing  of  co- 
lours ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's  fame  tempted  him  at 
length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidered  attentively  the  pi£lures 
of  that  great  painter  ;  and  after  having  looked  on  them  a  long 
time  without  breaking  filence,  he  faid, "  Ed  io  anchc  fon  pittore,** 
I  am  alfo  a  painter.  His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma^ 
At  the  latter  place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and 
fome  altar-pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new  in 
his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his  pencil; 
9nd  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good.  His  out-lines 
are  not  correal,  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He  found  out  certain 
natural  and  unafFe£led  graces  for  his  madonnas,  his  faints,  and 
little  children,  which  were  peculiar  to  him.  His  pencil  was  both 
cafy  and  delightful :  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted 
with  great  (Irength,  great  heightening,  and  iivelinefs  of  colours, 
in  which  none  furpailed  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  dif- 
tribute  his  lights  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  him- 
felf; which  gave  great  force  and  roundnefs  to  his  figures.  This 
manner  conlills  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then  making  it 
lofe  itfelf  infcnfibly  in  the  dark  (hadowings,  which  he  placed  out 
of  the  malles.  Jn  the  conduct  and  finifhing  of  a  pi6ture,  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  wonders  ;  for  he  painted  with  fo  much  union, 
that  his  greateft  works  feem  to  have  been  finifhed  within  the 
compafs  of  one  day,  and  appear  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a 
looking-glafs.  His  landfcapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  hi« 
figures. 

Corrcggio  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  always 
obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  which 
was  fomc^^•^lat  Jarge.  He  was  very  humble  and  modeft  in  his 
behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much  lamented  in  1 534, 
when  he  was  but  40  years  of  age.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was 
a  little  fingular.  Going  to  receive  50  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had 
done,  he  was  paid  it  in  a  fort  of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos. 

This 
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This  was  a  great  weight-,  and  he  had  12  miles  to  carry  it,  though 
it  was  ill  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fa- 
tigued; in  which  condition,  indifcrcetly  drinking  cold  water,  he 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORSINI  (Edward),  a  monk  of  the  Ecoles-Piesyborn  at  Fa- 
nano  in  1702,  died  at  the  age  of  6 ;,  in  1765,  at  i^ifa,  where  the 
grand  duke  had  given  him  a  chair  in  philofophy.  This  fcience 
occupied  his  firft  ftudies,  and  his  fuccefsfoon  appeared  from  the 
•'  Philofophical  and  mathematical  inilitutions,"  in  6  vols.  8vo. 
1 723, and  1 724.  For  the  dreams  of  Ariftotlc,  which  then  fettered 
a  part  of  Italy,  he  fubltituted  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  at  once 
more  ufeful  and  more  true.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  his  work  had  met  with,  lie  publiflied,  in  17^5,  a  new 
**  Courfe  of  geometrical  elements,"  written  with  precifion  and 
pcrfpicuity.  On  being  appointed  profcJfor  ajtPifa,  he  revifed  and 
retouched  his  two  performances.  The  former  appeared,  with 
confiderable  corredicns,  at  bologna  in  1742;  and  the  fecond, 
augmented  with  **  Llcments  of  practical  geometry,"  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
hydrollatics  and  hiilory.  After  Iiaving  fcduloufly  applied  for 
feveral  years  to  the  claflical  authors,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Greece,  he  propofed  to  write  the  **  Fafti  of  the  archons  of 
Athens."  The  firit  volume  of  this  importaiu  work  appeared  in 
1734,  in  4to  ;  the  fourth  and  lafl,  ten  \ears  after.  Being  called 
in  1746  to  the  chair  of  moral  philofophy  and  metaphyfics,  and 
impelled  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  he  compofed  a  "  Courfe  of 
metaphyfics,"  which  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice  in  1758.  His 
learned  friends  Muratori,  Gorio,  Maffei,  Quirini,  PafTionei,  now 
perfuaded  him  to  abandon  philofophy ;  and,  at  their  foUicitations, 
he  returned  to  criticifm  .end  erudition.  In  1747  ^^  publiflied 
four  dillertations  in  4to.  on  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  in  which 
he  gave  an  exa(ft  lill  of  the  athletic  vigors.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  brought  out,  in  folio,  an  excellent  work  on  the  abbre- 
viations ufed  in  greek  infcriptions,  under  this  title,  "  De  notis 
Gnecorum."  'ihis  accurate  and  fagacious  performance  was  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  dilVertations  relative  to  objects  of  learning.  The 
high  elleem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  acquaintance,  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues  and  induftry,  was  even  an  interruption  to 
his  labours..  He  was  appointed  general  of  his  order  in  1754. 
The  leifure  left  him  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ftation  he  now 
devoted  to  his  former  iUidies.  The  term  of  his  generallhip  being 
expired,  he  haftened  back  to  Pifa,  to  relume  the  func^^ions  of 
profelfor.  They  were  the  means  of  procuring  to  the  public  fe- 
veral new  diiVcrtations,  and  efpecially  an  excellent  work,  one  of 
the  heft  of  his  pcrformaiifcs,  intituled,  "  De  priefettis  urbis." 
At  length  he  confined  the  whole  of  his  application  on  the  "Hif- 
tory  of  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
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hi'.^  iMiuiin;;  the  firft 

vo:  li  carried  him  off", 

in  ipiif  oi  .i  urccs  o!  ^.il  an. 

CORT  A  ijs),   a  cc  .   cnjitavcr,  was  born  at 

Hoom  in  Hoiiand  in  1536.  After  having  learned  the  firfl  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy  to  complete 
his  iludies  and  vifitcd  all  the  places  famous  for  the  works  of  the 
great  matters.  At  Venice  he  was  courtcoufly  received  by  Titian; 
and  e-n;Trnved  fcvcral  phues  fn^n  the  pi^lures  of  that  admirable 
painter.  He  nt  lait  fVttled  at  Rome,  wlierc  he  died  1578,  aged 
42.  According  to  Haf;in>  he  was  the  beil  engraver  with  the 
burin  or  graver  only  that  Holland  ever  produced.  **  \Vc  find  in 
his  prints,"  adds  hr,  "  corre^Vnefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifitc 
taftc.**  He  prailVs  alfo  the  tallc  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 
m'hich  he  cngravt.d  hindfcapes,  and  that  without  the  afliftance 
of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this  artift,  that  Agoftino 
Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imitated  hi^  i  ;^Taving  ra- 

ther than  that  of  any  other  mailer.     His  ei.;  ire  very  nu- 

merous (151  according  to  abbe  MaroHes),  and  by  na^  means  un- 
common. 

CORTEZ  (Fernand),  a  fpaniHi  gentleman,  famous  under  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  conquell  of  Mexico.  He  paiTed  pver 
to  the  Indies  in  1504,  continued  fome  time  at  St.  Domingo,  an<t 
then  went  to  the  iHe  of  Cuba.  He  fo  diftinc^uiQied  himfclf  by 
his  exploits,  that  Velafquez^  governor  of  Cuba,  made  him  cap- 
tain general  of  the  army,  which  he  defined  for  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries.  Cortez  failed  from  San-Iago  Nov.  18,  1518, 
ftattoned  his  little  army  at  the  Havannah,  and  arrived  the  year 
after  at  Tabafco  in  Mexico.  He  beat  the  Indians,  founded  Vera- 
Cruz,  reduced  the  province  of  Tlafcaia,  and  marched  dire£lly  to 
Me.xico,the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma,theemperorof  the 
Mexicans,  was  conftrained  to  receive  him,  and  thus  became  a  pri- 
foner  in  his  own  capital:  and  Cortez  not  only  demanded  immenfc 
monies  of  him,  but  obliged  him  to  fubmit  all  his  dates  to 
Charles  V.  Meanwhile  Velafquez,  growing  jealous  of  all  this 
fucccfs,  rcfolved  to  traverfe  the  operations  of  Cortez,  and  with 
tliis  view  fent  a  fleet  of  12  Giips  againil  him:  but  Cortez  al- 
ready diftrufted  him  ;  and,  having  obtained  new  fuccours  from 
the  Spaniards,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Mexico,  and  detained 
as  prifonrr  Guatimofin,  the  fucceflbr  of  Montezuma,  and  laft 
emperor  of  the  Mexicans.  This  was  accompllfhed,  Aug.  13, 
1521.  Charles  V.  rewarded  thefe  fervices  with  the  valley  of 
Guaxaca  in  Mexico,  which  Cortez  ere£^ed  into  a  marquifatei 
however,  he  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  loaded  with  riches 
and  glory,  and  died  there  in  1554,  aged  63.  Many  have  writ- 
ten the  hiflory  of  this  **  Conquell  of  Mexico,"  and  particularly 
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Antonio  de  Soils,  whofe  work  has  been  tranflated  into  mart^ 
other  languages  befides  the  englifti. 

CORTEZl  (Paitl),  was  born  in  1465,  at  San  Geminiano,  in, 
Tufcany.  In  early  life  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  forming  of 
his  flyle  by  reading  the  bed  authors  of  antiquity,  and  particu- 
larly Cicero.  He  was  not  abov'e  23  when  he  publiOicd  a  dia- 
logue on  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  This  production,  elegantly 
compofcd,  and  ufeful  to  the  hiilory  of  the  literature  of  his  time, 
remained  in  obfcurity  till  1734,  when  Alexander  Politi  had  it 
printed  at  Florence,  in  4to,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor. Angclo  Politianus,  to  whom  he  communicated  it,  wrote 
to  him,  that  "  the  work,  though  fuperior  to  his  age,  was  not  a 
premature  fruit."  There  is  ilill  extant  by  this  writer  a  commen- 
tary on  the  four  books  of  fentences,  1540,  folio,  in  good  latin^ 
but  frequently  in  fuch  familiar  ierms  as  to  throw  a  ludicrous 
air  over  the  lofty  myderies  of  the  papal  church  :  it  was  indeed 
the  fafliion  of  his  time,  particularly  that  of  Bembo,  &c.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  tra£l  on  the  dignity  of  the  cardinals ;  full  of  eru- 
dition, variety  and  elegance,  according  to  the  teflimony  of 
fome  Italian  authors,  and  deilitute  of  all  thofe  qualities  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Du  Pin.  P.  Cortezi  died  bifliop  of  Urbino  in 
15 10,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  His  houfe  was  the  afylum 
of  the  mufes,  and  of  all  that  cultivated  their  favour. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  who 
feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was  the  fon 
of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Somerfetfliire,  in 
1577.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Gloucefter-hall,  Oxford,  in 
1596  ;  where  continuing  about  three  years,  he  attained,  by  mere 
dint  of  memory,  to  fome  Ikill  in  logic,  and  to  more  in  the  greek 
and  latin  languages.  After  he  had  been  taken  home  for  a 
time,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  fenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetllone  ;  and  fo, 
fays  VVood,  he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world.  In 
i6c8,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  and  at 
his  return  publiihed  his  travels  under  this  title  ;  **  Crudities 
haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Khctia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, i6ii,"4to.  reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo,  1776.  This  work 
was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  an  Odtombian  banquet,  coniill- 
ing  of  near  60  copies  of  verfes,  made  by  the  bed  poets  of  that 
time,  which,  if  they  did  not  make  Coryate  pafs  with  the  world 
for  a  man  oF  great  parts  anil  learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  f.'lc  of  his  book.  Among  tliele  poets  were  Hen  Jonlon, 
dr   John   Ilanington,  Inigo  Jones   the   archited,  Chapman, 

liiinnc. 
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Donne,  i)r.T)uiii,  5vC.  In  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
countryn^rn,  bv  an  oration  fpokcn  at  the  crofs  in  Oilcombe,  he 
took  a  !  iirney,  with  intentions  not  to  return 

till  he  I  ;  in  travelling  about.     The  firft  place 

he  went   to  was  Coin  Ic,  where  he  made  as  good  obfcr- 

vations  as  he  was  capu :  nuking  ;  and  took  from  thence  his 

opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  HcUe- 
fpont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  cafllcs  Seftos  and  Abydos, 
which  Mufxus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of  Hero  and  Lc- 
ander.  He  f;uv  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found  a  pafl'age  to 
Alexandria  in  iEgypt  •,  and  there  he  obfervcd  the  pyramids  near 
Grand  Cairo.  From  thence  he  went  to  Jerufalem  ;  and  fo  on 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to  babylon  in  Chaldca,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Ifpahan,  where  the  king  ufually 
refided  j  to  Seras,  antiently  called  Shuflian  ;  to  Candahor,  the 
firil  province  north-eall  under  the  fubjedlion  of  the  great  mogul, 
and  fo  to  Lahore,  the  chiefell  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  em- 
pire. From  Lahore  he  went  to  Agra;  where,  being  well  re- 
ceived by  the  englifli  fa£lory,  he  made  an  halt.  He  (laid  here 
till  he  had  gotten  the  turkifli  and  morifco,  or  arabian  languages, 
in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome  knowledge  in 
the  perfian  and  indoftan  tongues.  In  both  thefc  he  fuddenlj 
got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  mailer)',  that  they  were  of  great  u(e 
to  him  in  travelling  up  and  down  the  great  mogul's  dominions. 
In  the  perfian  tongue  lic  afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the 
great  mogul ;  and  in  the  indoitan  he  had  fo  great  a  command, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  filenced  a  laundry-woman,  belonging  to 
the  englifti  ambaflador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all 
the  day  long.  After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  he  went,  to  Surat  in  Eaft-India,  where  he  fell  ill  of 
a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defire  of 
feeing  many  things,  which  fort  of  ambition  has  never  been 
reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate  have 
paiTed  for  fuch  a  fool  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not  unluckily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,  by  way  of  diverting  them- 
fclves,  expofed  him.  He  had  however  a  higher  opinion  of  him- 
fclf  than  was  fitting ;  and  therefore  was  not  a  little  mortified 
when  any  thing  checked  it.  Thus  when  one  Steel,  a  merchant, 
and  fervant  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  englifli  ambaflador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul  then 
refided,  he  told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England  fince  he 
faw  him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  about  him ;  and 
that  upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "  Is  that  fool  living  :"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  anothet^time,  when,  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a  bill 
^  to 
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to  receive  lol.  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  dlre£^ed  to  'Mr* 
Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time  •,  and  the  paflage  which 
concerned  Coryate  war.  this :  "  Mr.  Chapman,  when  you  fliall 
hand  thefe  letters,  I  defire  you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coryate,  with  courtcfic,  for  you  fhall  fmd  him  a 
very  honeil  poor  wretch,"  &c.  This  exprcITion  troubled  Co- 
ryate extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind.  He 
was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad  ;  for  he  gave  out,  that 
there  was  great  expectances  in  England  of  the  large  accounts 
he  fhould  give  of  his  travels  after  his  return  home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obiervationa  he  made  in  his 
long  peregrinations,  nobody  knows;  only  thefe  following,  which 
he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were  printed  in  his  abfcnce, 
I.  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court  of  the  great  mogul,  to  fevcral 
perfons  of  quality  in  England,  concerning  the  emperor  and  his 
country  of  Kad-India,  16 16,  4to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our 
author's  pi6lure,  riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mo- 
ther Gertrude,  dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft-india,  containing  the 
fpeech  that  he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  the  perfian  language. 

3.  Certain  obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  ?.nd  Eall-fndia. 

4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and  other 
places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  to  Aleppo, 
Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  Purus,  Putus  Co- 
ryatus ;  quinteilence  of  Coryate ;  fpoken  extempore,  when 
Mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  die  ruins  of  'Proy,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  englilh  knight  of  Troy. 
6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged.  All  thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Filgrimages"  of  Sam  Purchas.  7.  Divcrfc 
latin  and  greek  epiftles  to  learned  men  beyond  the  feas  *,  fome 
of  which  are  in  his  "  Crudities."  • 

Ct)SIMO  (Andrew  and  Peter),  Italian  painters,  of  whom 
the  former  excelled  in  the  claro-obfcuro,  and  the  other  in  fin- 
gular  compofjtions.  The  genius  of  the  latter,  fertile  in  extra- 
vagant conceptions,  brought  about  him  all  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  for  the  fake  of  getting  fubjcds  for  ballets  and  mafque- 
rades.  His  application  to  work  was  fo  (Irong  that  he  lome- 
times  even  forgot  to  take  liis  meals.  Among  his  fcholavs  are 
reckoned  Andrew  del  Sarto  and  Francis  de  Sangallo.  He  died 
in  J 57 1,  at  the  age  of  80,  of  the  efFe6ts  of  a  paralytic  ftroke. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fmgular  characflcr,  and  of  very  irritable 
nerves.  The  crying  of  infants,  the  noife  of  bells,  the  coughing 
of  people  that  had  colds,  were  fufiicient  to  ruffle  his  mind. 
On  tl»c  other  hand,  to  walk  in  a  (liowcr  of  rain  was  agreeable 
to  him  •,  but  thunder  fo  alarmed  him,  that  even  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  ftorm,  he  has  been  found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  the 
houfe,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak. 

COSIN  (John),  an  engUih  prelate,  was  fon  of  Giles  Cofin» 

a  rich 
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1  rich  citbeh  of  Nonn'ich,  and  born  in  thai  city  Nov.  30,  1594* 
He  WIS  dduc.itcd  in  the  frcc-fcliool  there,  till  14  years  of  agcj 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  whicli  he 
u*,is  fucceirircly   fciiolar   and  fellow.      Being  at  length  much 

known  f  -  •       tiiiy  and  learninjj,  he  had,  in  1616,  an  offer 

of  a  Jill  from  Overall  bilhop  of  Lichfield  and  Co-r 

vcntry,  kud  AiiUicvi's  bilhop  of  Ely,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  forxner  i  m  ho  dying  in  1649,  he  became  domeftic 
chiplain  to  Neil  biftiop  of  Durham,  iij  uas  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Durham  in  1624  ;  and  the  year  folijwiiig  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  call  riding  in  the  church  of  \ork,  ra* 
cant  by  r^  -  -  ''  Mtionof  Maianduke  Blakeftone,  whofc  daugh- 
ter he  J  led  that  year.  July  1626,  Neil  prefented  him 
to  t*  rectory  of  B  *  "  ,  in  the  diocefe  oi  Durham; 
the.  .1  church  of  \v:.  >eautified  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  About  that  time,  havin^r  frequent  meetings  at  the 
biihop  of  Durliam's  houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  di- 
vines of  that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans^ 
who  fufpcdcd  him  to  be  popithly  affected  ;  which  fufpicioa 
was  greatly  confirmed  in  them  by  his  "  Collection  of  Private 
Devotions,"  publifiied  in  1627.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  col- 
lc£tion  was  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  Charles  L  for  the  ufc 
of  thofe  protellants  who  attended  upon  the  queen;  and,  by 
way  of  prefcrving  them  from  the  taint  of  certain  popiOi  books 
of  devotion,  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on  fet  purpofe,  about  the 
royal  apartments.  However,  this  book  of  Cofin's,  though  licen- 
fcd  by  the  biftiop  of  London,  was  very  ftriking  at  the  firft 
view ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  fhockcd  with  it, 
as  approaching  too  nearly  the  fuperltitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  top  of  the  frontifpiece  had  the  name  of  Jefus  in 
three  capital  letters,  I.  H.  S.  Upon  thefe  there  was  a  crofs, 
encircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two  angels,  with  two  de- 
vout women  praying  towards  it.  Burton,  Prynne,  and  other  ce- 
lebrated puritans,  attacked  it  very  feverely ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  greatly  contributed  to  draw  upon  him  all  that 
perfccuiion  which  he  afterwards  underwent. 

About  1628  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  the  fame  year 
was  concerned,  with  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  Durham,  in 
a  profccution  againll  Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a 
feditious  fermon  preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7. 
"  I  hate  them  that  hold  of  fuperfticious  vanities."  Smart  was 
degraded,  and  difpollcflcd  of  his  preferments ;  but,  as  we  ftiall 
perceive,  afterwards  amply  revenged  of  Cofin  for  his  (hare  in 
the  profecution.  in  1634  Colin  was  eleded  matter  of  Petcr- 
houfe  in  Cambridge;  and  in  1640  made  dean  of  Peterborough 
by  Charles  I.  whofe  chaplain  he  then  was.     But  now  his  trou« 

Vol.  iV.  T  bles 
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bles  began  :  for,  Nov.  lo,  which  was  but  three  days  after  his 
inftallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter  Smart 
againft  him  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  wherein  com- 
plaint was  made  of  his  fuperftition,  innovations  in  the  church 
of  Durham,  and  fevere  profecution  of  himfelf  in  the  high-com- 
miflion-court.  This  ended  in  his  being,  Jan.  22,  1642,  fe- 
queftered  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  his  ecclefiallical 
benefices  *,  and  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  firft  cler- 
gyman in  thofc  times  who  was  treated  in  that  manner^  March 
15th  enfuing,  the  commons  fent  him  21  articles  of  impeach- 
ment againft  him,  tending  to  prove  him  popifhly  affeded ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reftraint,  upon  a 
furmife  that  he  had  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery  :  all 
which  Imputations  he  cleared  himfelf  eafily  from,  though  not 
without  great  trouble  and  charge.  In  1642,  being  concerned 
with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
iiiafterOiIp  of  Peter-houfe  ;  fo  that,  as  he  was  the  firft  who 
was  fequeftered  from  his  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  he  was  alfo 
the  firft  that  was  difplaced  in  the  univerfity.  Thus  deprived  of 
all  his  preferments,  and  not  without  fears  of  fomething  worfe, 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris ;  which 
accordingly  he  did  in  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  fuch  of 
the  queen's  houfehold  as  were  proteftants;  and  with  them,  and 
other  exiles  daily  reforting  thither,  he  formed  a  congregation, 
which  was  held  firft  in  a  private  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  the 
cngliih  ambafl'ador's  chapel.  Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings 
afiigned  him  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account 
of  his  relation  to  queen  Henrietta.  During  his  rcfidence  in 
this  place,  he  continued  firm  in  the  proteftant  religion  ;  re- 
claimed fome  who  had  gone  over  to  popery,  and  confirmed 
others  who  were  wavering  about  going-,  had  difputes  and  con- 
troverfies  with  jefuits  and  romlfli  priefts,  and  about  the  fame 
time  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  learned  pieces 
againft  them.  One  accident  befel  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
fpoke  of  as  the  moft  fcnfible  afHiiStion  in  his  whole  life;  and 
that  was,  his  only  fon's  turning  papift.  This  fon  was  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit*s  fchool,  as  were  many  other* 
of  our  youths,  during  the  civil  war ;  and  occafion  was  thence 
taken  of  inveigling  him  into  popery.  He  was  prevailed  upon, 
not  only  to  embrace  popery,  but  alfo  to  take  religious  orders  in 
the  church  of  Rome:  and  though  his  father  ufed  all  the  ways 
imaginable,  and  even  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which 
by  interell  he  had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power, 
and  from  their  pcrfuafion,  yet  all  proved  incffcdual.     Upon 
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this  he  dlGnhcritcd  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annuity  of  tool. 
He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  protclUnt  again,  but  rclapfed  l» 
fore  his  father's  dcccafc. 

At  ihc  rciloration  of  Charles  11.  CoHn  returned  to  England, 
and  took  pod'cirion  of  ull  his  preferments,  but,  before  the  year 
was  out,  WJ8  railed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  As  foon  as  he 
could  get  down  to  his  diocefc,  he  fct  about  reforming  abufes 
there  during  the  late  anarchy ;  and  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  charity  and  public  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  (hare  of  his 
large  revenues  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices 
belonging  to  the  bifliopric  of  Durham,  x^liich  had  cither  been 
demoliflied,  or  neglected,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired, 
for  inftancc,  tlie  caftlc  at  Bifhop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country- 
feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Durham  -,  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  bilhop's  houfe  at  Darlington,  then 
very  ruinous.  He  alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at  Aukland, 
and  that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt  plate,  books, 
and  other  coftly  ornaments  ;  the  charge  of  all  which  buildings, 
repairs,  and  ornaments,  amounted,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
near  i6,oool.  but,  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  26,000!.  He 
likewife  built  and  endowed  two  hofpitals ;  the  one  at  Durham 
for  eight  poor  people,  the  other  at  Aukland  for  four.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  former  was  70I.  that  of  the  latter  30I.; 
and  near  his  hofpital  at  Durham,  he  rebuilt  the  fchool-houfes, 
which  cofl  about  300I.  He  alfo  built  a  library  near  the  caftlc 
of  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the  pidliures  with  which 
he  adorned  It,  amounted  to  800I.  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the 
value  of  2000I.  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  20  marks  for  ever 
to  a  librarian.  But  his  generofity  in  this  way  was  not  confined 
witliin  the  preclndis  of  his  diocefe.  He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of 
the  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge,  which  coft  320I.  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of  loool. 
He  founded  eight  fcholarlhips  in  the  fame  univerfity :  namely, 
five  in  Peter-houfe,  of  lol.  a  year  each  ;  and  three  in  Caius  col- 
lege, of  20  nobles  apiece  per  annum :  both  which,  together 
with  a  provifion  of  81.  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofc 
two  colleges  refpe£tively,  amounted  to  2500I.  To  mention  all  his 
benefactions,  would  be  almoft  tedious.  He  gave,  in  ornaments 
to  the  cathedral  at  Durham,  45I.  j  upon  the  new  building  of  the 
bi(hop*s  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards  erecting 
two  feilions  houfe s  in  Durham,  loool. ;  towards  the  redemption 
of  chriftian  captives  at  Algiers,  500I  ;  towards  the  relief  of  tic 
didrelTed  loyal  party  in  England,  Bool,  j  for  repairing  the  banks 
in  HowdenQiire,  100  marks  j  towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral in  London,  50!.  In  a  word,  this  generous  biihop,  dur- 
ing the  1 1  years  he  faf  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have 
fpent  above  ^:>col.  yearly  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 

Ta  H. 
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He  died,  Jan.  15,  1672,  of  a  pe£toral  dropfy,  in  his  78th  year, 
after  having  been  much  afflicted  with  the  ftone  for  fome  time  be- 
fore -,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Weflmin- 
fler  to  Bilhop's  Ankland,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  under  a   tomb  of  black   marble,  with  a 
plain  infcription  prepared   by  the  bifhop  in  his  life-time.     Be- 
fides  the  fon  already  mentioned,  he  had  four  daughters.     By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  confiderable  fums  of  money  to   charitable 
purpofes  :  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places,  a 
fum  amounting  to  near  400I. ;  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, when  it  iliculd  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
I  col.  *,  to  the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  whereof  the  one  half  to  be 
bellowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an  infcription  in  memory  of 
Dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop  there,   whofe   chaplain   he 
had  been,  the  refl  for  providing  fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the 
altar,   40I. ;  towards  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fide  of  Peter- 
houfe  chapel  in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the  caft  and  weft  fides, 
already  by  him  perfe£led,  200I.  •,  towards  the  new  building  of  2 
chapel  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  50I. ;  to  the  children 
of  Mr.  John  Hayward,  late  prebendary  of  Lichfield,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  his  gratitude   to   their  deceafed   father,  who  in   his 
vounger  years  placed  him  with  his  uncle  bifiiop  Overall,  20J.. 
each  j  to  fome  of  his  domeftic  fervants  100  marks,  to  fome  50I. 
and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and  above  their  laft 
quarter's  pay.      In  his  will  alfo,  he  made  a  large  and  open  de- 
claration of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  explicit  and  empha- 
tical   in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the    imputation  of  popery  : 
'^*  I  do  profefs,"  fays  he,  "  with  holy  obfervation,  and  from  my 
very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  from  my  youth, 
altogether  free  and  averfe  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent, 
new  fangled,   or   papiftical    fuperftitions   and    doctrines,  long 
fince  introduced,  contrary  to   the  holy  fcripturc,  and   the  rules 
and  cuftoms  of  the  antient  fathers."     To  fay  that  bifhop  Cofin 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  ;  yet  from  this  fhort  account 
of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was  very  follicltous 
rbout  the  outfidc  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  magnificence  and 
lincry  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according  to  the  articles  of 
^liis  impeachment  •,  that,  though  not  convicted  of  any  thing  pa- 
•pilTical,  he  was  found  active  in  inventing  and  preffing  vain  and 
infignificant  ceremonies :    and  this  indeed  w^s  the  true  cha- 
raifter  of  Laud,  and  all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  Co- 
4in  was  one        He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  publifhed 
'-and   nnpublifhed  ;    from   all  which,   as  one  obfcrves,  and  his 
abilities,   quick  ^(jprehenfion,  falid  judgment,  and    variety  of 
"reading,  manifcfted  therein,  he  has  perpetuated  his  name  to 
^ofterity,  and  fuflicicntly  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the  calum- 
fjies  indufbrrbufly  fprcad  againil  him,  of  his  bcin^  a  papift,  or 
'^*  "    •  popifhly 
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popifltly  affc£^cd :  which  calumnies  brought  upon  him  a  fcvcrc 
pcrrccutiuii,  foUowCil  with  the  phindcr  ol  ail  his  good$>  the  fc- 
qu  .»         1  -1.        .id  a  17  ycus  exile. 

>.  il  of  Cant jlupo>  born  in  1507, 

at  Napic^y  pubiiUicJ  ilm  hulo.y  of  that  city,  in  italian,  folio, 
1682,  at  Abulia,  after  53  years  of  pcrfcvcring  invciligatlon. 
This  firii  edition,  fcarcQ  even  ia  Italy,  readies  from  the  year 
1250  to  1489^  that  is,  from  tlie  deatli  of  Frederic  II.  to  the 
war  of  Milan,  under  Ferdinand  I.  Coflanzo  enlivened  by  the 
culture  of  latin  poetry,  the  drynefs  of  hiflory.  He  fucceeded 
both  in  one  and  the  other,  lie  improved  the  art  of  writing 
(or  CCS  of  his  owu  invention.      His  Italian  poetry 

wa  It  Venice  in  1752,  12010.    He  died  about  tlic 

year  1590,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

COS'FARD  (George )>  an  englifh  fcholar,  diftinguilhcd  for 
oriental  and  aftronomical  learning,  was  born  about  1710,  and 
adr  '  bout  1726  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford;  where  he 
biv  nv  and  tutor,  and  where  he  feems  to  have  fpent  the 

grcitvit  p^rt  of  his  life,  though  the  fellows  of  Wadham  colleg« 
hold  their  fellowihips  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
June  1764,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in  Mid- 
diefex,  by  the  favour  of  lord  chancellor  Northington.  Jan. 
1782,  he  died  ;  and  his  books,  oriental  manufcripts,  and  pliilo- 
fophical  inliruments,  were  fold  by  au£lion  in  March  following. 
He  was  the  author  of  15  productions,  as  they  are  enumerated 
in  "  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Dowyer,"  whence  this  extract  is 
made:  they  are  chiedy  upon  aiironpmical  fubje6ks,  but  among 
them  arc,  "  Some  obfervations  tending  to  illullrate  the  book  of 
Job,  i747>8vo." 

COSrE  (Peter),  a  native  of  Uzez,  fled  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  died  at  Paris  in  1747,  at  an  advanced  age, 
leaving  behind  him  feveral  works.  The  chief  of  them  are  :  i. 
Tranllations  into  french  of  Locke's  eiTay  on  human  underfland- 
ing,  Amllerdam,  1736,410,  and  Trevoux,  4  vols.  i2moj  of 
Newton's  optics,  410,  and  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  chrillianity 
by  Locke,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  Montaigne's  eflays, 
3  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols.  i2mo.  with  remarks  and  annotations. 
3.  An  edition  of  Fontaine's  fables,  i2mo.  with  curfory  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  <he  pages.  He  ventured  to  add  a  fable  of  his 
own,  which  fcrved  to  prove  that  it  was  far  more  eafy  to  com- 
ment on  Fontaine  than  to  imitate  him.  4.  The  defence  of 
la  Bruyerc,  againft  the  carthufian  d'Argone,  concealed  under 
the  name  of  Vif  neul  Marville :  a  verbofe  performance,  which 
has  been  very  injudicioufly  tacked  to  moll  of  the  editions  of 
the  characters  of  rheqphraftus.  5.  The  life  of  the  Grand 
Conde,  4to,  and   i2mo.   accurate  enough,  but  cold.     CoAe,  as 
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an  editor,  was  often  tedioufly  minute,  and,  as  an  author,  not 
above  mediocrity  ;  but  he  beftowed  great  attention  on  what- 
ever he  did.  He  wac  an  excellent  corre£lor  of  the  prefs  ;  and 
by  that  term  we  would  imply  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  verfed 
in  his  own  language,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  foreign  tongues, 
and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fciences. 

COSTER  (Lawrence),  an  inhabitant  of  Harlem,  died  about 
1440,  defcended  from  the  antient  counts  of  Holland,  by  a  na* 
tural  child.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  printing,  as 
the  Dutch  affirm  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  that  art  about  the 
year  1430.  However,  this  claim  is  far  from  being  built  on 
any  folid  foundation.  It  was  not  till  130  years  after  the  firft 
cxercife  of  this  art  at  Mayence,  that  the  town  of  Harlem  form- 
ed any  pretence  to  the  honour  of  this  invention.  But,  to  the 
known  and  certain  fa£ts,  to  the  ftriking  and  inconteflable  proofs 
that  certify  us  of  its  belonging  to  Mayence,  the  men  of  Harlem 
oppofe  nothing  but  obfcure  traditions,  the  tales  of  old  folks, 
ilorics,  conjc6lures,  and  not  one  typographical  production  that 
can  in  any  way  fliew  the  merit  of  it  to  belong  to  Coder.  All 
that  we  can  allow  to  Harlem,  is  the  circumftance  of  being  one 
of  the  firft  towns  that  praClifed  the  art  of  cutting  in  wood, 
which  led  by  degrees  to  the  idea  of  printing  a  book,  firft  in 
wooden  blocks  engraved,  then  in  moveable  charac\:ers  of  wood, 
and  laftly  in  fufile  types.  But  it  ftill  remains  to  be  proved  that 
t'his  idea  was  conceived  and  executed  at  Harlem  ;  whereas  it  is 
demonftrated  that  Gutemberg  printed,  firft  at  btrafburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Mayence,  in  moveable  charafters  of  wood,  and 
that  the  fufile  types  were  invented  at  Mayence  by  SchoefFert. 
The  learned  Meerman,  counfellor  and  penfionary  of  Rotterdam, 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  fupported  the  caufe  of 
Harlem  with  all  the  fagacity  and  all  the  erudition  that  could  be 
exerted,  in  a  work  intituled  :  Origines  typographicae,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to,  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
iiever  was  bad  caufe  better  defended. 

COSTHA  (b£N  Luca),  a  chriftian  philofophcr,  native  of 
Baalbek  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  the  year  250  of  the  hegira  under 
the  caliphate  of  Moftain  Billah.  He  tranllatcd  many  greek 
books  into  the  arable  tongue ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  the 
Sphxrics  of  Theodofius.  He  alfo  compofed  feveral  original 
works,  as  well  on  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic,  as  on  aftronomy  and 
the  mathematical  fciences,  of  which  M.  Cafiri  has  given  the 
catalogue  in  his  Biblioth.  Arab,  de  I'Efcurial,  tom.  i.  p.  420. 
Of  his  tranflations  of  the  greek  writers  are  feveral  very  intc- 
rcfting  ones  in  the  public  library  at  Lcyden  ;  as  the  Sphaerics 
of  Theodofius,  numb.  1165.  (1031);  Autolycus  de  ortu  &  oc- 
6afu  fidcrum,  numb.  1164.^  (^^sOj  and  the  Barulcus  of  Hero 

Alexandrinus, 
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Alexandnnut,  numb,  lopi,  (51))  a  work  of  which  the  original 
p-cck  is  entirety  lott  [p].  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  b(l  book* 
made  bv  ' —  '  '  -  red  M.  Golius,  is  at  prcfcnt  in  the  poflcirion 
of  Mr.  jmans,  at  Groningeii,  who  thinks  it  highl/ 

dcf  :ion  ;  and  gives  us  room  to  hope  that,  by 

t*k.  ._^on  himlclf,  he  will  foon  repair  the  lofs  of 

the  original.  Coliha  ben  Luca  Hkcwife  trnnflated  the  commen- 
taries of  Galen  on  the  aphorifms  of  Hippociutcs,  as  may  be 
feen  from  the  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manufcripts  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Medicis  at  Florence,  made  by  M.  AlTcmani,  p.  375, 
though  this  tranflation  was  not  made  from  the  original,  hut  from 
a  0  on  of  Honain  ben  Ifaac     Laftly,  another  work 

tha;  iilaied  into  arabic  is  mentioned  by  M.  d'Her- 

belot,  torn.  ii.  p.  399,  under  the  title  of  Ketab  al  fetahat  al 
coumiah. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  B.  D.  of  Sorbonne,  and 
^i'^g's  greek  profellbr,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in 
1627.  He  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  languages 
under  his  father,  when  very  young  :  for  being,  at  1 2  years  of 
age  only,  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
french  clergy  held  at  Mantein  1641,  he  conftrued  theNewTef- 
tametu  in  greek,  and  tlie  Old  in  hebrew,  at  the  firil  opening  of 
the  book.  He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time  feveral  difliculties 
propofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftrudlon  of  the  hebrew 
language ;  and  explained  alio  the  text  from  feveral  cuftoms 
prattifed  among  the  Jews.  After  this,  he  demonllrated  feveral 
mathematical  propofiiions,  in  explaining  Euclid's  definitions. 
1  his  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  genius ;  and  his 
reputation  rofe  in  proportion  to  his  advances  in  life.  In  164^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A  ;  B.  D.  in  1647  j  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  In  165 1  he  loll  his  father, 
who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to  refide  with  his  chil- 
dren in  1638  ;  and  he  lamented  him  much.  He  had  indeed 
great  reafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he  had  taken  the  greateil  pains  and 
care  imaginable  in  his  education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Cotelerius  to  his  father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us  an  extradl 
of.  **  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  fays  he,  "  not  to  be  obedient 
in  every  refpeck  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits 
and  favours,  1  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  vivtue  and  learn- 
ing which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me  from  my  in- 
fancy. Now,  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could  own  himfelf  fo 
much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  begetting  him,  yet  fo 
much  more  to  Ariftotle  for  forming  and  educating  him  ;  what 
oughc  iK)t  I  to  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have 
})een  both  a  Pliiiip  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me  ?" 

p»]  Vide  Fabricii  Btblioth.  Gtxc.  torn.  ii.  p.  ;^. 
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In  1654,  when  the  archbifhop  of  Embrun  retired  into  hi* 
diocefe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him,  as  one  who  would, 
be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude.  Cotelerius  was  with 
the  archbifhop  four  whole  years ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  complained  heavily  of  the  want  of  books  and 
converfation  with  learned  men,  which  he  had  experienced  in 
that  retreat.  He  declined  going  into  orders,  and  fpcnt  his 
time  wholly  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  The  greek  fathers  were 
his  chief  ftudy  :  he  read  their  works  both  printed  and  manu- 
fcript  with  great  exatSlnefs ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranf- 
lated  feme  of  them  into  latin.  In  1660  he  publiihed  "  Four 
homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  the  Pfalms,"  and  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Daniel,  with  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  Then  he 
fet  about  his  "  Collection  of  thofe  Fathers  who  lived  in  the 
apoftolic  age  •,"  which  he  puhliflied  in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Paris, 
1672,  all  reviewed  andcorre£led  from  fcveral  manufcripts,  with 
H  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  per- 
formance are  very  learned  and  very  curious  :  they  explain  the 
difhculties  in  the  greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hillorical  paf- 
•fages,  and  fet  matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light. 
He  had  publifhed  this  work  fome  years  fooner;  but  was  in-» 
terrupted  by  being  pitched  upon  with  du  Cange  to  review 
the  MSS.  in  the  king's  library.  This  tafk  he  entered  upon 
by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years  in  perform- 
ing it. 

In  167(5  he  was  made  greek  profefTor  in  the  royal  academy 
at  Paris,  which  pofl  he  maintained  during  his  life  with  the 
higheft  reputation.  He  had  the  year  before  put  out  the  firfl 
volume  of  a  work,  intituled,  "  Monumenta  ecclefire  graccae,'* 
which  was  a  colledion  of  greek  traces  out  of  the  king's  and 
Colbert's  libraries,  and  had  never  been  publiflied  before.  He 
added  n  latin  tranflation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  fo  large 
as  thofe  upon  the  "  Patres  apoilolici,"  are  faid  to  be  very  cu- 
rious. The  firlt  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the  fecond  in 
168 1,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  intended  to  have  continued 
this  work,  if  he  had  lived  ;  but  death  fnarched  him  away.  His 
age  was  not  great,  but  his  conllitution  was  broken  with  intenfe 
ftudy  :  for  he  took  vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances, 
writing  all  the  greek  text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  his 
own  hand,  and  ufing  the  greatefl  care  and  exa£lnefs  in  all  his 
quotations.  Aug.  3,  1686,  he  was  feizcd  with  an  inflamma- 
tory difordcr  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him  to  be  let  blood : 
t)ut  he  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  operation,  that,  fooner  than  un- 
dergo it,  he  difTemblcd  his  illnefs.  At  lail  however  he  content- 
ed ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  died  the  loth  of  the  fame  month, 
when  he  was  not  60  years  of  age.  -     •' 

Befides  his  great  (kill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiaftical  an- 
tiquity, 
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tN  '  '  \\^-  !\--  vV  '•     '      '*         )lMtv  and  cnn(!our.     He 

\\  .1      :  '^ling:,  without  the   lead 

.He  lived   particubrly  retired, 

;  nnd  thus  having  but  little  ac- 

quaintJiicr^  he  appeared   fomcwhat  nwhncholy  and  reforved; 

vrhrr  •      ••  -^  faid  that  \\c  was  in  reality  of  a  frnnlc,  converfable^ 

and  rem  per. 

Co  111:5  (Rocer),  an  illuftrimis  matbemaiician,  philofopher. 
Mid  ■ftronomer,  was  bi^rn  July  ro,  168/,  at  Burbarh  in  Leicef- 
terihirc,  where  his  father  Robert  was  re<iftor.  He  was  firft 
pl.iccd  at  Leiccftcr  fchoo!  j  wherf»,  at  only  11  years  of  age,  he 
d  a  ftrong  inclination  to  r?K*  mathcniarics.  This  being 
Oi.i  ^"  his  uncle,  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him 

all  i  e  encouragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to 

fend  lum  tor  fome  time  to  his  1k>u(c  in  LincolnHiire,  that  he 
wnx^hx  fiir  him  forward,  and  affift  hvm  in  thofc  ftudies.     Here 
'ition  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge  in 
:   .  ,   -  lich  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervcdly  famous. 

He  femoved  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent  to  St.  Paul's 
ichool ;  where  alfo  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  claffical  learn- 
ing 5  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  to  keep  a  conftant  corrc- 
fpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  alfo  in 
metaphyfics,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  This  fa£^  is  faid  to  have 
been  often  mentioned  by  profeflbr  Saunderfon.  His  next  re- 
move was  to  Cambridge;  where,  April  6,  1699,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Trinity  college  5  and  at  Michaelmas  1705,  after  taking 
his  firll  degree  in  arts,  chofcn  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henrj 
de  Grey,  fons  of  the  then  marquis  afterwards  duke  of  Kent, 
to  which  noble  family  Mr.  Cotes  was  related. 

Jan.  1706,  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  aftronomy  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochcftcr  •,  being  the  firft  that  enjoyed 
that  office,  to  which  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  on  account  of 
his  high  reputation  and  merits.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1706;  and  went  into  orders  in  1713.  The  fame  year,  at 
the  defire  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he  puolifticd  at  Cambridge  the  fc- 
cond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  "  Mathematica  Principia, 
&c."  and  inferted  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
made  to  that  time.  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  mod  admi- 
rable preface,  in  which  he  exprefled  the  true  method  of  philo- 
fophifing,  {hewed  the  foundation  on  which  the  newtonian  philo- 
fophy was  built,  and  refuted  the  obje^lions  of  the  cartcfians  and 
all  other  philofophers  againd  It.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  tran- 
fcribc  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editor  has 
given  an  anfwer  to  thofc  who  fuppofed  that  gravity  or  attrac- 
tion, in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftcm,  was  in  no  wife  a  elearef 
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principle,  and  more  adapted  to  explain  the  phscnomena  of  na- 
ture, than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripatetics;  bccaufc 
there  are  ftill  philofophers  who  perfjft  in  the  fame  fuppofition. 
Gravity,  fay  tlie  objectors,  is  an  occult  caufe  ;  and  occult  caufes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  Mr. 
Cotes  replies,  that  "  occult  cauies  are,  not  thofc  whofe  exift- 
ence  is  moil  clearly  demonftrated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment, but  thofe  only  whofe  exiftence  is  occult,  fid\itious,  and  fup- 
ported  by  no  proofs.  Gravity  therefore  can  never  be  called  an 
occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions  ;  fince  it  has  been  de- 
mondrated  from  the  phaenomena,  that  this  quality  really  exifts. 
Thofe  rather  have  recourfc  to  occult  caufes,  who  make  vortices 
to  govern  the  heavenly  motions  ;  vortices,  compofed  of  a  matter 
intirely  fidtitious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfcs.  But  (hall  gra- 
vity therefore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account 
be  banifhed  from  philofophy,  bccaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity  is  oc- 
cult, and  as  yet  undifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm  this,  be- 
ware of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  will  ferve  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  philofophy  that  can  be  ella- 
blilhed.  For  caufes  always  proceed,  by  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion, from  thofe  that  are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more 
fimple  ;  and  when  you  fliall  have  arrived  at  the  mod  fimple, 
it  will  be  impofiible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  the  moft  fimple 
caufe  therefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given ;  for  if 
there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.  Will  you  then 
call  thefe  moft  fimple  caufes  occult,  and  banilh  them  from 
philofophy  ?  You  may  fo ;  but  you  muft  banifti  at  the  fame 
time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe  again  that 
depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till  philofophy  at  length 
will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be 
one  left  whereon  to  build  it." 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  Newton's  Principia  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  ;  nor  was  the  high  opinion  the  public 
now  conceived  of  him  in  the  leait  diminiihed,  but  rather  much 
increafed,  by  feveral  produclions  of  his  own,  which  afterwards 
appeared.  He  gave  a  defcription  of  the  great  fiery  meteor, 
that  was  feen  Marph  6,  1716,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  fome 
admirable  and  judicious  trails,  part  of  v^'hich,  fince  his  deceafe, 
have  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Robert  ^>mith,  his  coufin  and  fuc- 
ceffor  in  his  profcflbrihip,  afterwards  mafter  of  Trinity  college. 
His  **  Harmonia  Menfurarum,"  &c.  was  publiflied  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1722,  4to  ;  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  by  the  learned 
editor ;  who,  in  an  elegant  and  affeQionate  preface,  gives  us 
a  copious  account  of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed 
to  it,  a  id  of  fuch  other  of  the  author  s  works  as  arc  yet  un- 
publilhcd.     He  tells  us  I.p<v  much  this  work  was  admired  by 
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T      ^  "'  •    .^ai'.niicruMT,  and  how  dear  t!  '  r  ur   n   wsi    to 

;lcy.    The  firlt  trcatifc  of  the  .  .eous  works  in- 

>  the  **  Harmonia  Mciifuranim'  is  "  Concerning  the 
<  'n   of  errors   in    mixed    matliematics."       The  fccond, 

••  Concerning  the  ditVcrojitial  mctho<l  •,"  v,hich  he  handles  in  m 
manner  fomcwhat  ditfercnt  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife  up- 
on that  fubje£>,  having  written  it  before  he  had  fcen  that  treatife. 
The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  "  Canonotcchtns  or  concerning 
the  cowftrut^ion  of  tables  by  differences."  Tl.e  book  concludes 
with  three  fmall  trads,  **  Concerning  the  delcent  of  bodies,  th« 
motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid,  and  the  motion  of  pro- 
jecliles  j*  which  trac>s>  tlic  editor  informs  us,  were  all  com- 
pofed  by  him  when  very  young.  He  wrote  aifo  *'  A  compen- 
dium of  arithmetic,  of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptrics, 
and  of  the  nature  of  curves."  BeP.des  thefe  pieces,  he  drew 
up  a  courfe  of  hydroftatical  and  pneumatical  lectlures  in  eng- 
lilh,  which  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1737,  and  are  held 
in  hig^h  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematics  died,  to  tlie  regret 
of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  June  5,  1716, 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  advanced  no  farther 
than  to  his  33d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
college ;  and  an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn 
that  ne  had  a  very  beautiful  perfon. 

CO  IIN  (Charles),  fo  ill-treated  by  Boileau  in  his  fatires, 
and  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Femmes  Savantes,"  un- 
der the  name  of  Triflbtin,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  has  at  leaft 
as  good  a  title  to  a  place  in  this  work,  as  fome  of  VirgiPs  mili- 
tary heroes  in  the  -/Kneid,  who  are  celebrated  purely  for  beinjj 
knocked  on  the  head.  It  is  faid,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the 
indignation  of  Boileau  and  Moliere  :  of  the  former,  bccaufe  he 
counfelled  him  in  a  harfh  and  fpienetic  maimer,  to  devote  his 
talents  to  a  kind  of  poetry  different  from  fatire ;  of  the  latter, 
bccaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the  duke  dtf 
Montaufier,  by  infinuating  that  Moliere  defigned  him  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Mifanthrope.  Be  all  this  as  it  might,  Cotin  wa^^ 
far  from  being  defpicable,  or  devoid  of  merit.  He  underftood 
greek,  hebrew,  andfyriac;  was  a  good  preacher;  and  left  fome 
pafiable  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe.  Be  it  known  farther,  that 
he  was  received  into  the  french  academy  in  1655.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1682. 

COTOLENDI  (Charles),  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  native  of  ^ix  or  of  Avignon,  died  at  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by 
Several  works.  Ihe  principal  are;  i.  The  voyages  of  Peter 
Texeira,  or  the  hillory  of  the  kings  of  Pcrfia  down  to  1609, 
tnmflaied  from  the  fpanifh  into  french,  z  vols.   i2mo.  i68i. 
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2.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  4to.  3.  The  life  of  Chrlfto-. 
pher  Columbus,  tranllated  into  french,  2  vols.  lamo.  16S1, 
4.  The  life  of  the  duchefs  of  Montmorenci,  2  vols.  8vo.  5, 
Arlequiniana,  or  bon-mots,  &c.  colle£led  from  the  converfa^ 
tions  of  Harlequin.  6.  1  he  book  without  a  name.  7.  Difler- 
tation  on  the  works  of  St.  Evremont,  tamo,  under  the  name  of 
Dumont.  "  I  find  many  thinp;s  in  this  work,  ji;lily  cenfured," 
writes  the  criticifed  author :  "  I  cannot  deny  that  the  author 
writes  well ;  but  his  zeal  for  religion  and  morals  furpafles  all 
things  elfe.  I  (hould  gain  lefs  in  changing  my  ftyle  for  his, 
than  my  confcience  for  his. — ^  Favour  furpafles  feverity  in  the 
judgment,  and  I  feel  more  gratitude  for  the  former  than  refent-» 
ment  againft  the  latter."  This  certainly  difcovers  modefty, 
which,  if  fincere,  (hould  atone  for  many  faults  in  St.  Evre- 
mont. 

COTTA  (John),  a  latin  poet,  born  in  a  village  near  Vero^ 
na,  gained  confiderable  reputation  by  his  talents.  He  followed 
to  the  army  Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  a  Venetian  general  who 
haH  a  regard  for  him ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda,  in  the  year  1509,  and  did  not  regain 
his  liberty  for  fome  time.  His  patron  difpatched  him  to  pope 
Julius  II.  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died  in  151 1,  at  the  age  of  28, 
of  a  pcflilential  fever.  Several  of  his  epigrams  and  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collection  intituled  :  Carmina  quinque  poeta- 
rum  ;  Venice,  1548,  8vo. 

COTTFREL  (Sir  Charles),  was  fon  of  fir  Clement  Cot- 
tcrel  of  Wylsford  in  Lincolnihire,  groom  porter  to  James  I. 
He  was  in  the  interregnum  fteward  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia ; 
and  in  1670,  when  he  was  created  LL.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  it  appears  that  he  was  mafler  of  the  requelts  to 
Charles  II.  He  poffeffed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  various 
accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman,  and  particularly  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  modern  languages.  During  the  exile  of  his  royal 
mailer  he  tranllated  from  the  french  "  Cafiandra  the  famed  ro- 
mance," which  has  been  feveral  times  printed.  He  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  tranflating  **  Davila*s  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France"  from  the  Italian,  and  feveral  pieces  of  lefs  note  from 
the  fpanilh.  In  1686  he  refigned  his  place  of  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Charles  Lodowick 
Cotterel,  efq.  He  is  celebrated  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Philips 
under  the  name  of  Poliarchus.  See  more  of  him  in  Athen. 
Oxon. 

COTTON,  or  COTON  (Petfr),  a  jefuit,  born  in  1564,  at 
Ncronde  near  the  Loire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  gover- 
nor, dillinguifhed  himfelf  early  in  lite  by  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  heretics,  and  by  his  fuccefs  in  the  pulpit.  He  was 
called  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  at  the  inilancc  of  the  famous 
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I^dipuierfs,  whom  he  had  converted.  The  king,  pleafed  with 
his  wit,  as  well  as  with  his  manners  and  his  converfation^ 
vnidc  hira  1  "         ^'     >'  ;   us  the  king,   for 

**  having  too  t,  a  man  of  very 

moderate  talcn:  ^liacljcd  to   tlie   n.irrow  views  of  his 

order i  and  it  \v.  ^  ;  icly  faid,  "Our  prince  is  good,  but  he 
has  cotton  in  his  ears."  Henry  was  defirous  of  making  hkR 
archbiihop  of  Aries,  and  procuring  him  a  cardinal's  hat ;  but 
the  jefuit  conftantly  refufed  his  offers.  His  brotherhood,  after 
their  recall,  unable  eafily  to  (ettle  themfelves  in  certain  towns, 
that  of  Poitiers  cfpccially,  ftarted  great  difficulties.  The 
pere  Cotton  vilhed  to  perfunde  the  king  that  all  thcfe  op- 
poHtions  were  the  work  of  Sulli,  governor  of  Poitou  •,  but  Henry 
having  refufed  to  liilen  to  this  cahimny,  which  he  blamed  the 
jefuit  for  having  adopted  with  too  much  credulity  :  "  God  forbid, 
faid  Gjtton,  that  I  (hould  fay  any  harm  of  thofe  whom  your 
majefly  honours  with  his  confidence  !  But,  however,  I  am 
able  to  juftify  what  1  advance.  I  will  prove  it  by  the  letters  of 
Sulli.  I  have  feen  them,  and  I  will  fhew  them  to  your  ma- 
jcfty."  He  was  taken  at  his  word  ;  and  Cotton  came  the  next 
day  to  tell  the  king  that  the  letters  had  been  burnt  by  care- 
leflhcfs.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Cours  d'hiftoire  dc 
Condillac,  torn.  xiii.  p.  505.  After  the  much  lamented  death 
of  that  great  prince,  Cotton  was  confeflbr  to  his  fon  Louis  XIII. 
The  court  being  a  folirude  to  him,  he  alked  permiflion  to  quit 
it,  and  obtained  it  in  1617,  fo  much  the  more  eafily  as  the 
duke  de  Luyncs  was  not  very  kind  to  him.  Mazerai  and  other 
hiflorians  relate,  that  when  Ravaiilac  had  committed  his  parri- 
cide, the  pere  Cotton  went  to  him  and  faid  :  ^*  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  accufe  honed  men  I"  Inhere  is  room  to  fuppofe 
that  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  focicty,  ratlier  than  any  other 
motive,  prompted  him  to  utter  thefe  indifcreet  words.  It  i« 
related  in  the  Moreri  of  Holland,  edit.  1740,  that  "  Henry  IV. 
having  one  day  afked  him.  Would  you  reveal  the  confeffion  of 
a  man  refolved  to  aflaflinate  me  ?  —  No  ;  but  I  would  put  my 
body  between  you  and  him."  The  jefuit  Santarelli  having 
publiihed  a  work,  in  which  he  fet  up  the  power  of  the  popes 
over  that  of  kings ;  father  Cotton,  then  provincial  of  Paris,  was 
called  to  the  parliament  the  13th  of  March  1626,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  his  brethren.  He  was  alked  whether 
he  thought  that  the  pope  can  excommunicate  and  difpolTefs  a  king 
of  Trance  ?  "  Ah  !"  returned  he,  **  the  king  is  eldeft  fon  of  the 
church ;  and  he  will  never  do  any  thing  to  oblige  the  pope  to 
proceed  to  that  extremity.*' — "  But,"  faid  the  firft  prefident,  "  ate 
you  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  your  pere  general,  who  at- 
tributes that  power  to  the  pope  ?" — **  Our  pere  general  follows 
the  opinions  of  Rome  where  he  is  ;  and  we,  thofc  of  France  whe»e 
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we  arc."  The  many  difagreeable  things  experienced  bjr  the 
pere  Cotton  on  this  occafion,  gave  him  io  much  uneafinefs  that 
he  fell  fick,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  19th  of  March 
1626^  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  then  preaching  the  Lent-dif* 
courfes  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  This  jefuit  wrote 
feveral  books  on  controverfial  fubje£ts,  fermonsj  and  a  letter 
declaratory  of  the  dodrine  of  the  jefuits,  conformable  to  the 
dodlrine  of  the  council  of  Trent :  this  gave  oceafion  to  the 
«*  Anti  Cotton,*  16 ic,  8vo.  and  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory  of  D  Inigo,  2  vols.  i2mo.  This  fatire,  which  betrays 
more  malignity  than  wit,  is  attributed  to  Peter  du  Coignet. 
Pere  d'Orleans  and  pere  Rouvier  wrote  his  life,  in  1 2mo. 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert  Bruce),  an  eminent  enghfli  anti- 
quary, "  whofe  mime,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  **  mult  always  be 
mentioned  with  honour,  and  whofe  memory  cannot  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  warmeft  fentiments  of  gratitude,  whilll  the  fmalleft 
regard  for  learning  fubfifls  among  us,"  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Cotton,  efq.  defcended  from  a  very  aniient  family,  and  born 
at  Denton  in  Huntingdonfhire,  Jan.  22,  1570;  admitted  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
1585;  and  went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf 
known,  and  was  admitted  into  afociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met 
at  dated  feafons  for  their  own  amufement.  Here  he  indulged  hh 
natural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  •,  and  in  his  1 8th  year  began  to 
colle61:  antient  records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  In, 160c  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Camden  to  Cariifle,  who  acknowledges  him- 
felf not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in 
carrying  on  and  perfe<i^ing  his  "  Britannia  •,"  and  the  fame  year 
wrote  "  A  brief  abftracl:  of  the  queftion  of  precedency  between 
England  and  Spain."  This  was  occafioned  by  queen  Ellzabetirs 
defiring  the  thoughts  of  the  fociciy  of  antiquaries  upon  that 
point,  and  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.  Upon  the  ac- 
celTion  of  James  I.  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  during  this 
reign  was  very  mucii  courted,  admired,  and  elteemed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  the 
privy  counfcllors  and  minifters  of  Hate,  upon  very  dilhcuU 
points  relating  to  the  conftitution.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiliioners  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy, 
which  had  lain  ncgled\ed  ever  fince  the  death  of  queen  Eliza^ 
beth  *,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings,  to  be 
prefented  to  the  king,  which  memorial  is  llill  in  the  Cotton 
library.  In  1609  he  wrote  "  A  difcourfe  oi  the  lavi'fulnefs  of 
combats  to  be  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  or  tliC 
coniUble  and  marihal  of  England,?  which  was  printed  in  163 1 
and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  alfo,  the  fame  year,  "  An  anfwer  to 
fuch  motives  as  were  offered  by  certain  military  men  to  prince 
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llci.i.,  iv>  incite  liim  to  afFc^  arms  more  than  peace  [(H.** 
'i  his  was  compoffd  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  the  original  MS. 
1  in  the  Cotton  library.     New  projects  being  contrived 

;  the  royal  revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquan- 
dcrcd,   .  led  the  king  To  much  as  the  creating  a  new 

order  ot  ^  \^  ,  called  baronets  v  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
had  done  grcit  fervices  in  that  affair,  was  in  i6i  I  chofen  to  be 
one,  being  the  36th  baronet  that  was  created.  His  principal 
reGdence  was  then  at  Great  C'onnington,  in  Huntingdonftiirc  ; 
which  he  foon  exchanged  for  Hatley  St.  George,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate  the 
behaviour  and  a£lions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from  the  fup- 
pofed  mifreprefcntations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ;  and  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  fubjedl  is  thought  to  be  interwoven  in  Cam- 
den's "  Annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,"  or  elfe  printed  at  the  end 
of  Camden's  **  Epiftles."  In  1616  the  king  ordered  him  to 
examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whofe  numbers  then  made  the 
nation  uneafy,  ought  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  put  to 
4eath,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  This  ta(k  he  performed  with  great 
learning,  and  produced  upon  that  occafion  24  arguments,  which 
were  publiihed  afterwards  in  1672,  among  "  Cottoni  Pofthu- 
ma.**  It  was  probably  then  that  he  com  poled  a  piece,  ftill  prc- 
fcrved  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  intituled,  "  Confidcrations 
for  the  repreflingc  of  the  cncreafc  of  preefts,  iefuits,  and  recu- 
fants,  without  drawinge  of  blood."  He  was  alfo employed  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between  prince  Charles 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  (hew,  by  a  (liort 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  houfe  of 
Audria,  tlie  unfaithfulnefs  and  inGncerity  of  the  latter ;  and  to 
prove  that  in  all  their  tranfaclions  they  aimed  at  nothing  but 
univerfal  monarchy.  This  piece  is  printed  among  "  Cottoni 
Poflhuma,"  under  the  title  of  «*  A  remonftrance  of  the  treaties 
of  amity,"  &c.  He  wrote  likewife  a  vindication  of  our  eccle- 
fiadical  conilitution  againft  the  innovations  attempted  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  puritans,  intituled,  "  An  anfwer  to  certain 
arguments  raifed  from  fuppofcd  antiquity,  and  urged  by  feme 
members  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove  that  eccle- 
Gaftical  laws  ought  to  be  enabled  by  temporal  men."  In  1621 
he  compiled  **  A  relaiion  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
ccl  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,  peace,  and  w^ar  ;" 

r<0  To  an  8vo  edition  of  this  traft  was  JEfaiUfhit   hie  libronim  ;  «rugo»  TCtttf* 
prd&xed  the  author's  head,  entrared  hf  tas, 

"r.  Crofs,  and  infcribed  **  Per  qusm  nulla  poteft  Britanfium  confu- 

&OAiRTVs  CsTToHut  Brvcivs.  mcrc  cbatr^. 

printed 
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printed  firil  in  1651,  then  ib  1672  among  "  Cottoni  PollLu- 
ma,'*  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  **  The  antiquity  and 
dignity  of  parliaments."  Being  a  member  of  the  firil  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  he  joined  in  complaining  of  the  grievances, 
which  the  nation  was  faid  in  1628  to  groan  under  -,  but  was 
always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the  honour  arid  fafety 
of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  natiou*s  advantage. 

In  1629  the  remarkable  tranfaclion  happened,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  following  very  curious  particulars  : 

Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Harfnet,  archbifhop  of  York,  to  fir 
Henry  Vane,  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  dated  London,  Nov. 
6,  1629. 

"  On  Saturday  in  the  evening  there  were  fcnt  Mr.  Vice^ 
chamberlain  and  others  to  feal  up  fir  Robert  Cotton's  library, 
and  to  bring  himfelf  before  the  lords  of  his  majefty*s  council. 
There  were  found  in  his  cuftody  a  pcftilent  traOate,  which 
he  had  fodered  as  his  child,  and  had  fent  it  abroad  into  divers 
hands  ;  containing  a  project  hov/  a  prince  may  make  himfelf 
an  abfolute  tyrant.  This  pernicious  advice  he  had  communi- 
cated by  copies  to  divers  lords,  who,  upon  his  confelfion,  arc 
quellioned  and  retrained  •,  my  lord  of  Somerfet  fent  it  to  the  bi- 
Ihop  of  London  ;  the  lord  Clare  io  the  bifhop  of  Wincheflcr  *, 
and  the  lord  Bedford  I  know  not  well  to  whom.  Cotton  him- 
felf is  ui  cuftody  [r].     God  fend  him  well  out !         I  am,  &c.% 

The  Same,  to  the  Same,  dated  Nov.  9. 

"Yefterday  his  majelly  was  pleafed  to  fit  in  council  with  all 
the  board,  and  commanded  that  devilifli  project  found  upon  fir 


[r]  This  account  (as  was  afterwards 
■cbferved  by  a  corrfCpondent  in  Gent.  Mag. 
11767,  p.  388)  fccms  in  fome  rcfpeds 
doubtful,  in  others  dcfeftivc ;  for  among 
feme  records  in  the  paper  office  h  a  war- 
rant for  the  comtnitment  of  fir  RoScrt 
Cotton,  fo  early  as  the  year  i6i^,  being 
fufptiiUd  of  a  corrclpondence  witli  the 
fpaniHi  anibafTidor,  prejudicial  to  (he  af- 
fairs of  government.  Vrom  ilii»  confine- 
ment, it  is  however  probable,  he  was  foon 
rdeafed,  and  that  he  had hi>  library,  which 
.was  at  that  time  ihut  up,  rellored  to  him 
not  long  after  his  enlargement;  but  I  have 
reafon  to  believe,  thst  alter  his  laft  con- 
tiiQcmcnt  in  16:9,  he  never  had  his  li- 
braiy  reftored  ;  for  I  have  fcen  a  letter 
which  mentions  his  death  in  ifiji,  in 
which  ic  is  faid,  "  That  before  he  died, 
he  requcftcd  fir  Henry  Spelman  to  fignify 
to  the  loid  pi  ivy  feal,  and  the  red  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  that  their  fo  lonp  de- 
Uiniu^  of  iiu  books  trom  hiia,  withuuC 


rcnderinj  any  reafon  for  the  fame,  had 
been  the  caufc  of  his  mortal  malady ; 
upon  which  melTage,  the  lord  privy  feal 
came  to  fir  Robert,  when  it  wat  too  late, 
to  comfort  him  from  the  king;  irom  whom 
the  earl  of  Dorfet  likewife  came,  within 
half  an  hour  after  fir  Robert's  death,  to 
condole  with  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  his  foo, 
for  his  death,  and  to  tell  htm  from  his 
majelly.  that  as  he  loved  his  father,  fo 
he  would  continue  to  love  him.  That 
fir  Robert  had  entailed,  as  hr  as  law 
could  do  it,  his  library  of  books  upon 
his  for,  who  makes  jio  doubt  of  obtaining 
the  laiHC  ;  but  for  all  tliefe  court  holy- 
waters,  fays  the  writer,  1,  for  my  pait, 
for  a  while  fufpcnd  my  belief." 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  poflefiion  of  fir  Robert's  li- 
brary at  the  lime  of  his  death,  and  that  it 
Was  even  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever 
be  rcHoted  Cu  his  pollerity. 

Robert 


COTTON.  £l9 

Robert  Cotton  to  be  read  over  unto  us*  tor  my  ou-n  part,  I 
never  heard  a  more  pernicious  diabolical  device,  to  breed  fuf* 
picious,  fcditlous  humours  amongft  the  people.  His  nujcdy 
was  plcafcd  to  declare  his  royal  pleafure  touching  the  lords  and 
oihers  reftrained  for  communicating  that  projc5 ;  which  was, 
to  proceed  in  a  fair,  moderate,  mild,  legal  courfe  with  them, 
by  a  bill  of  information  preferred  into  the  (lar-chambcr,  whcre- 
unto  they  might  make  their  anfwcr  by  th?  help  of  the  mod 
learned  counlel  they  could  procure.  Aiul  though  his  majedy 
had  it  in  his  power  moft  jullly  and  truely  to  reilrain  them  till 
the  caufe  was  adjudged,  yet,  out  of  his  princely  clemency,  he 
commanded  the  board  to  call  them,  and  to  fignify  unto  them 
to  attend  their  caufe  in  tlie  ftar-chamber.  They  were  perfon- 
;^lly  called  in  before  the  lords  (the  king  being  gone)  and  ac* 
quainted  by  tlie  keeper  with  his  majefty*s  gracious  favour.  Two 
never  fpoke  a  word  exprefling  thankfulnefs  for  his  majcfty's 
fo  princely  gooduefs  ;  two  exprefl'ed  much  thankfulnefs,  which 
were  my  lord  of  Bedford  and  fir  Robert  Cotton.  St.  John  and 
James  are  dill  in  prifon  i  and  farther  than  unto  thefe  the  paper 
reacheth  hot  in  direfl  travel,  fave  toSelden,  who  is  alfo  contained 
in  the  bill  of  information.  I  fear  the  nature  of  that  contagion 
did  fpread  farther  *,  but  as  yet  no  more  appeareth.  I  am  of 
opinion  it  will  fall  heavy  on  the  parties  delinquent. 

I  am,  Sir,  &€.** 

Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes*s  account  of  this  affair,  in  his  manu- 
fcript  life,  ^^nritten  by  himfelf,  and  dill  preferved  among  the 
Harlei-an  MS8.  will  give  further  light  to  this  very  interelling 
faa. 

"  Amongft  other  books,'*  fays  he,  "  which  Mr.  Richard 
James  lent  out,  one  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  a  young 
Itudious  gentleman,  borrowed  of  him,  for  money,  a  dangerous 
pamphlet  that  was  in  a  written  hand,  by  which  a  courfe  was 
laid  down,  how  the  kings  of  Lngland  might  opprefs  the  hberties 
of  their  fubjedls)  and  for  ever  e4iflave  them  and  their  pofteri- 
ties.  Mr.  St.  John  fhcwed  the  book  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  or 
a  copy  of  it ;  and  fo  it  paffed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  year 
1629,  till  at  laft  it  was  lent  to  fir  Robert  Gorton  himfelf,  who 
fet  a  young  fellow  he  then  kept  in  his  houfe  to  tranfcribe  it ; 
which  plainly  proves,  that  fir  Robert  knew  not  himfelf  that  the 
written  tra£i  itfelf  had  originally  come  out  of  his  own  library. 
This  untrufty  fellow,  imitating,  it  fcems,  the  faid  James,  took 
One  copy  fecretly  for  himfelf,  when  he  wrote  another  for  fir  Ro- 
bert ;  and  out  of  his  own  tranfcript  fold  away  feveral  copies,  till 
at  laft  one  of  them  came  into  Wentworth's  hands,  of  the  North, 
now  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  acquainted  the  lords  and 
Others  of  the  privy -council  with    it.    They  fent  for  the  faid 
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young  fellow,  and  examining  him  where  he  had  the  wntttftl 
book,  he  confefTcd  fir  Robert  Cotton  delivered  it  to  Kim.  Where- 
upon in  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  fame  year  1629, 
fir  Robert  was  examined,  and  fo  were  divers  others,  one  after 
the  otlier  as  it  had  been  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at 
lad  Mr.  St.  John  himfelf  was  apprehended,  and,  being  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  of  the  book,  was  committed  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower.  Being  in  danger  to  have  been  queftioned 
for  his  life  about  it,  upon  examination  upon  oath,  he  made 
a  clear,  full,  and  pun£lual  declaration  that  he  had  received  the 
fame  manufcript  pamphlet  of  that  wretched  mercenary  fellow 
James  [s],  who  by  this  means  proved  the  wretched  inflrument 
of  (hortening  the  life  of  fir  Robert  Cotton  •,  for  he  was  prefently 
thereupon  fued  in  the  ftar-chamber,  his  library  locked  up  from 
his  ufe,  and  two  or  more  of  the  guards  fet  to  watch  his  houfe 
continually.  When  I  went  feveral  times  to  vifit  and  comfort 
him  in  the  year  1630,  he  would  tell  me,  "  they  had  broken  his 
heart,  that  had  locked  up  his  library  from  him."  I  eafily  guefled 
the  reafon,  becaufe  his  honour  and  efteem  were  much  impaired 
by  this  fatal  accident ;  and  his  houfe,  that  was  formerly  fre- 
quented by  great  and  honourable  perfonages,  as  by  learned  men 
of  all  forts,  remained  now  upon  the  matter  defolate  and  empty. 
I  underftood  from  himfelf  and  others,  that  Dr.  Neile  and 
Dr.  Laud,  two  prelates  that  had  been  ftigmatized  in  the  firft 
feflion  of  parliament  in  1628,  were  his  fore  enemies.  He  was 
fo  outworn,  within  a  few  months,  with  anguilh  and  grief,  as 
his  face,  which  had  been  formerly  ruddy  and  well-coloured 
(fuch  as  the  pi£lure  I  have  of  him  Ihews),  was  wholly  changed 
into  a  grim  blackifli  palenefs,  near  to  the  refemblance  and 
hue  of  a  dead  vifage.  — I,  at  one  time,  advifed  him  to  look  into 
himfelf,  and  feriouily  confider,  why  God  had  fent  this  chaftife- 
ment  upon  him  ;  which,  it  is  poflible,  he  did  ;  for  I  heard  from 
Mr.  Richard  Holdefworth,  a  great  and  learned  divine,  that  was 
with  him  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  a  little  before  he  died,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  penitent,  and  was  much  confirmed  in  the  faithful 
cxpcftation  of  a  better  life." 

It  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter  dill 

[»]  ThU  was  Richard   Jame«,  fellow  at  firft  he  had  ouly  permitted  him  the  ufe 

of  Corpui  Chriili  college,  in  Oxford,  borji  of  his  books  :  at  laft,  fomc  two  or  thret 

at  Nevvport  in  the  iilc  of  Wight,  and  au-  years  before  his  death,  he  beftowed  the 

thor  of  feveral  fermons,  both  in  latin  and  cullody  of  hi»  whole  library  on  him.     And 

cngUlh.    He  died  at  the  houfe  of  fir  The*  he  being  a  needy  Oiarking  companion,  and 

mas  Cotton,  birt.  in  the  bcgmningof  Dec.  very  expcnfive,  like  old  lir  Ralph  Starkie 

16  j6.      Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  gives  a  very  when  he  lived,  let  out,  or  lent  out,  fir  Ro- 

fcvcre   ch^rud^cr  of  him ;    an  athciftical  bcrt  Cottou's  moft  prrcious  manufcriptf 

profane  fcholar,   but  otherwife  witty  and  for  tnoaey,  to  any  that  would  be  hi^  cuf* 

moderately  learned;  and  he  adda,  (hat he  tomersj  which/'  fays  ilr  -Symonds,  **  I 

had  (0  fcrewed  himfelf'  into  the  good  opi-  once   made  known  to  lir   Rol»crl  Cotton, 

ftUa  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  '*'that  whereat  before  Uie  fiid  J^mc^i's  tace." 

7  ■  farther, 
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farther,  to  take  notice,  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  attorney* 
rcncral's  information  ag^inil  fir  Robert  Cotton  was,  **  that  the 
difcourfe  or  project  was  framed  and  contrived  within  five  or  Ctx 
months  pad  ncrc  in  England  ;"  but  fir  David  Foulis  tcftificd 
upon  oath,  being  thereunto  required,  that  it  was  contrived  at 
Florence,  17  years  before,  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  ;  upon  which 
mod  of  the  parties  were  releafcd,  and  fir  Robert  Cotton  had 
his  library  reftored  to  him  foon  after  [t]. 

But,  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  of 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafonably 
be  queilioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to  learn- 
'"g>  hy  fccuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  [u]  for  the  ufc 
of  pollerity,  than  by  all  his  writings.     It  is  for  this  library  that 

he 


[t]  The  other  works  of  fir  Robert 
CottDO,  not  already  mentioned^  are,  1. 
A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  am> 
baflTadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves, 
and  exceeded  their  commiiCon.  2.  That 
the  fovercign's  perfoa  is  required  in  the 
great  councils  or  affcmhiies  of  the  Itates, 
as  well  at  the  confuitations  as  at  the  con. 
dufioQs.  3.  The  argument  made  by  the 
commaad  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out 
of  the  afts  of  parliament  and  authority  of 
bw  expounding  the  fame,  at  a  conference 
with  the  lonls,  concerning  the  liberty  of 
tlie  peiiba  of  every  freeman.  4.  A  brief 
diicourfe  •onceroing  the  power  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in 
point  of  judicature.  Thefe  four  are  print- 
ed in  *'  Couoni  Pofthuma."  5.  A  fhort 
view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry 
III.  king  of  Engl atid,"  written  in  i6r4, 
and  prefentrd  to  king  James  I.  printed  in 
1627,  4to.  and  reprinted  in  *'  Coitoni 
Pofthuma."  6.  Money  raifcd  by  the 
king  without  parliameut,  from  the  con* 
qneft  until  this  day,  either  by  impofition 
or  free  gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  antient 
regifters,"  printed  in  the  *•  Royal  trca- 
fury  of  England,  or  general  hiftory  of 
taxes,  by  captam  J.  Stevens,  8vo.'*  7.  A 
narrative  of  count  Gondomar*s  tranfac- 
tiou  duriog  hisembaflyin  England,  Lon- 
don, 1659,  4to.  8.  Of  an:i9uity,  etymo- 
lofy,  and  privileges  of  caiUes;  9.  of 
towns;  10.  of  the  meafures  of  land; 
1 1,  of  the  antiquity  of  coats  of  arms  ;  all 
printed  in  Hearoe's  difaourfes,  p.  166. 
174.  17S.  182.  He  wrote  books  upon 
federal  other  fubje^,  that  remain  dill  in 
MS.  namely.  Of  fcutage  ;  of  enclofuics, 
and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  ; 
of  the  antiquity,  authority,  and  office  of 


land ;  of  curious  colle£lions ;  of  military 
affairs ;  of  trade ;  coUedions  out  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  diflferent  from  thofe 
that  were  printed,  but  falfely,  under  his 
name,  in  1657,  by  William  Pnmne,  efq. 
He  likewife  made  coUeflions  for  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Huntingdonfhire  { 
and  had  formed  a  dcfign  of  writing  an 
account  of  the  (late  of  chriflianity  ia 
thefe  iflands,  from  the  firft  reception  of 
it  here  to  the  reformation.  The  firft 
part  of  this  deiign  was  executed  by  abp, 
Ufher,  in  his  book  **  De  britannicarum 
ecclcfiarura  primordiis,"  compofeJ  pro- 
bably at  the  rcqucft  of  fir  Robert  Cotton» 
who  left  eight  volumes  of  colledlions  for 
the  continuation  of  that  work.  Two  of 
fir  Robert's  fpeeches  are  printed  in  the 
Parliamentary  Hiftory. 

[u]  The  charaacr  of  fir  Robert  Cottoa» 
from  the  excellent  preface  to  the  harleian 
catalogue,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  : 
"  Bodley's  great  contemporary,  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  had  been  equally  diligent  ia 
collecting  antient  MSS.  The  ftudy  of  an« 
tiquities,  particularly  thofe  of  this  king- 
dom, had  engaged  his  attention,  though 
he  always  (hewed  a  high  regard  for  every 
art  of  philological  learning,  in  all  which 
he  was  extremely  converfant.  He  had 
obfcrved  with  regret,  that  the  hifto- 
ry, laws,  and  confUtution  of  Britain 
were  in  general  very  infufiiciently  un* 
derflood ;  and  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  prefervation  of  fuch  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  other  documents,  as 
were  conducive  to  render  the  knowledge 
of  them,  and  their  deductions  from  their 
primary  ftate.  more  accurate  and  univet- 
fal,  would  neceffarily  redound  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  public,  he  had,  in  an  ex« 


Cbe   high  ftcward  and  marfhal  of   Eng-    peBfire  and   indefatigable   labour  of  up- 
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he  IS  now  moft  famous  •,  and  therefore  It  may  not  he  improper 
to  he  a  little  particular  in  the  account  of  it.  It  confifts  wholly 
of  MSS.  many  of  which  being  in  loofe  (kins,  fmall  trails,  or 
very  thin  volumes,  when  they  werepurchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed 
feveral  of  them  to  be  bound  up  in  one  cover.  1  hey  relate 
chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire- 
land, though  the  ingenious  collector  refufed  nothing  that  was 
curious  or  valuable  in  any  point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed 
at  a  rime  when  he  had  great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a 
fine  colle£lion  :  when  there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  re- 
maining in  private  hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
monafteries  at  their  diflblution,  and  from  our  univerfities  and 
colleges,  at  their  vifitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquaries, 
fuch  as  Joceline,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Klfmge, 
Camden,  and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufinefs 
to  fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries  : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  polTefled  of  all  he 
thought  valuable  in  their  lludies.  This  library  was  placed  in 
his  own  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  very  much  augmented  by  his  fon  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  and 
his  grandfon  fir  John  (who  died  in  1702,  aged  71).  In  1700 
an  adt  of  parliament  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  pre- 
ferving  that  library,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  other- 
wife  difpofed  of  and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great  grandfon  of 
Sir  Robert,  having  fold  Cotton-houfe  to  queen  Anne,  about 
1706,  to  be  a  repofitory  for  the  royal  as  well  as  the  cottonian 
library,  an  a£l  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  majefty's 
purchafe  of  that  houfe ;  and  both  houfe  and  library  were  fet- 
tled and  vefted  in  truilees.  The  books  were  then  removed 
into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  very  damp  ;  and 
Cotton-houfe  was  fet  aoart  for  the  ufe  of  the  king's  library- 
keeper,  who  had  there  the  royal  and  cottonian  libraries  under 
his  care.  In  17 12  the  cottonian  library  was  removed  to  Eflcx- 
houfe  in  Efiex-ftreet ;  and  in  1730  to  a  houfe  in  Little  Dean*s- 
yard,  Weftminfter,  purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Afh- 
Durnham;  where  a  fire  happening  06b.  23,   173  >,  Hi  books 

wards   of  40    years,   accumuhfed   t^ofc  firipts.     Many  of  thefe  were  fccured  by 

numerous  and  ineil I mable  treulure*  which  the  nohility   and    gentry  j  !>ul* no  incon- 

compolc  the  Coitoniaij  libraiy,  and  now  fiderable  number  falling  into  the  hands  of 

remain  dn   iuditputable.tcitjniony  ot    his  pcafants,    mechanics,    and   other  perfont 

benevolent  difj'olifion   towards  hi»  native  i^jnoranl  of  their  importance,  and  totally 

country.     J'ut,    luppily,   lliefe  patrons  ot*  inattentive    to    their    prcfervation,    were 

literature  lived    in  an  a^e  peculiarly  fa-  ealily  to  be  purchafed.     From  this  fource 

vourable   to   the  completion  vi  their  re-  iir    Robett   Cotton   had   fupplied  his  li* 

fpedtive  purpofes,   and  more  elpecially  to  bt  jry  with  »  multitude  of  rare  MSS-  and 

thrtle   of    the     latter.     The  lute  general  to  them  Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Lambert,  Dr. 

4iflbluti<)a   of  religious   houfe*  had   dif-  Dee,  and    fir   Chriftopher   Hatton,   bad 

fcjfcd  au  lotintte  oumbtr  ol  curious  nanu-  kindly  coatributtd  their  ftortt.*' 
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were  loft,  burnt,  or  entirely  defaced,  and  99  rendered  imper- 
(c€t.  It  was  thereupon  removed  to  the  Old  Dormitory  be- 
longing to  Wcllminller-fcliool,  and  finally,  in  1753,  to  the 
Dritilh  Mufeum,  where  ihey  liill  remain. 

It  is  almoll  incredible  how  much  wc  arc  indebted  to  this  li- 
brary, for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country  :  witnefs  the 
worts  of  fir  H  Spelman,  fir  W.  Dugdale,  the  Decern  Scriptores, 
dean  Cale,  Burnet's  hillory  of  tlie  reformation,  Strypc's  works, 
Rymer's  Fccdera,  feveral  pieces  published  by  Hearne,  and 
every  book  almoft  that  hath  appeared  fmce,  relating  to  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  Great-britain  and  Ireland.  Nor  wag 
fir  Robert  Cotton  lefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other 
coUe^ions  in  his  life-time.  Speed's  hillory  of  England  is  faid 
to  owe  moll  of  its  value  and  ornaments  to  it  -,  and  Camden  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  received  the  coins  in  the  Britannia  from 
this  coUeflion.  To  Knolle*,  author  of  the  "  Turkifti  Hiftory," 
he  communicated  authentic  letters  of  the  mafters  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Porte ;  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
books  and  materials  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hillory,  never 
publiihed  ;  and  the  fame  to  fir  F.  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  for  his 
hiftory  of  Henry  VII  The  famous  Mr.  Selden  was  highly  in- 
debted to  the  books  and  inilru£tions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as 
he  thankfully  acknowledges  in  more  places  than  one.  In  a 
word,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  of 
all  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfe  and  library  were  always 
open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  mud  have  had  many  friends 
and  acquaintance ;  and  indeed  he  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
all  the  virtuofi  and  learned  in  his  own  country,  but  with  many 
alfo  of  high  reputation  abroad  ;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis 
Sweertius,  Andrew  Duchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Tuteanus, 
Nicholas  Fabricius  Peirelkius,  &c. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter,  May  6,  1631, 
aged  60  years  3  months  and  1 5  days.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  William  Hrocas,  of  Thed- 
ingworth  in  the  county  of  Ivciccfier,  efq.  by  whom  he  left  one 
only  fon,  fir  Thomas  the  fecond  baronet,  who  died  1662,  and 
was  fuccecded  by  Sir  John  the  third,  and  he,  1  702,  by  his  foil 
John,  wno  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  fatlier,  i68i,  leaving  two 
ions,  of  whom  the  elder,  John,  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  and 
died  without  iOue  1731.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ellate 
went  to  his  uncle  Robert,  by  whofe  death,  at  the  age  of  80, 
July  12,  1749,  the  title  became  extincl.  He  had  one  fon, 
John,  who  died  before  his  father;  and  one  grandfon,  John,  who 
died  of  the  fiiiall-pox,  on  his  return  frooi  his  travels,  in  1739.  ' 
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COTTON  (Charles),  efq  •,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  in  Staffordfliire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  II.     He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  was 
particularly  famous  for  burlefque  verfe.     He  tranilated  one  of 
Corneille*s  tragedies,  called  "  Horace,"  printed  in    1671.     He 
publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  on  feveral  occafions :  ^*  The  won- 
ders of  the  Peak  in  Derbyftiire ;"  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  tra- 
veftie  ♦,"  **  Lucian  burlefqued,  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed  :*^  a  new 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  175 1.     But  the  chief  of  all 
his  productions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  bcft 
of  his  countrymen,  is  his  tranflation  of  "  Montaigne's  Effays." 
This  was  dedicated  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax  •,  and 
Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very  polite  letter  from  th?it  lord, 
which  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance. 
**  I  have  too  long,  fays  his  lordfhip,  delayed  my  thanks  to  you 
for  giving  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance : 
that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  prefent ;  but,  when  join- 
ed with  the  book  in  the  world  I  am  the  beft  entertained  virith, 
it  raifeth  a  ftrong  defire  in  me  to  be  better  known,  where  I  am 
fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could 
not  be  tranflated,  and  do  flill  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion, 
that  I  believe  it  impoffible.  except  by  one  whole  genius  cometh 
up   to   that   of  the   author.     You  have  fo  kept  the   original 
ftrength  of  his  thought,  that  it  almoft  tempts  a  man  to  believe 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls;  and   that  he  being  ufed  to  hills 
is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for 
doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.     He 
hath  bv  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition  :  to  tranfplant  and 
make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquifition  to  us,  but  a 
juft  cenfure  of  the  critical  impertinence  of  thofe  french  fcrib- 
blers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions, 
to  leffen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath 
made  too  big  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exa£lnefs  of  a  Itudied 
ftyle.     He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  (lieweth,  by  z, 
generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife, 
but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pi<Slure  of  himfelf  and  of  man- 
kind.    He  fcorned  affected  periods,  or  to  pleafe  the  miftaken 
reader  with   an  empty  chime  of  words.     He  hath  no  affecta- 
tion to  fet  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural 
force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  application  of  what 
he  borroweth. 

"  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur  de 
Montaigne  tp  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now  pretend  to  be 
in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  willingly  yield,  which  is 
no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  profperous  lover  j 
and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece  of  juftice  with  another,  pray 
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believe,  that  he,  who  can  tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  do- 
ing him  wronir>  mull  not  only  make  mc  glad,  but  proud  of  bc- 
in^  '  '      fcrvant,  Haliux." 

.  imony  of  lord  Halifax  in  favour  of  our  au* 
thor's  imnilation  j  which  certainly  cannot  be  without  great 
merit,  when  fo  accompHQied  a  judge  has  praifed  it  fo  highly. 
Cotton  died  fomc  time  about  the  Revolution ;  but  in  what  ycAr 
we  cannot  be  certain. 

COVEL  (Dr.  John),  a  very  learned  Englifli  divine,  was 
born  at  Homingfliearth  in  Sutfolk,  in  1638  j  and  educated  in 
claflical  learning  in  the  fchool  of  St.  hdmund's  Bury.  March 
31,  1654,  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge} 
of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  e>ccled  fellow. 
Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and  in  1670  went  as^ 
chaplain  to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaOador  from  Charles  11.  to 
the  Porte  5  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both  him  and  his 
fucceflbr  fir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1679,  he  was  created  U.  D.  and  the 
fame  year  chofcn  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  Alarch  5,  1680,  he  had  iuftitution  to  the  finecurc 
rectory  of  Littlebury  in  Eflex,  to  which  he  was  prefented  by 
Gunning  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  and  in  1687  was  inftalled  into  the 
chancellordnp  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  dur» 
ing  the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  July  7,  1 68 8,  he  was  eleded  m af- 
ter of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge,  in  which  ftation  he  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  alfo  redor  of  Keg- 
worth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At  length,  after  having  led 
a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  bimfelf  informs  us,  at  York,  in 
Holland,  and  elfewhere,  he  arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end , 
1722,  in  his  85th  year  •,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's 
college,  where  there  ij  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  gave  a 
benefaclion  of  3I.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Littlebury 
above  mentioned.  "  We  are  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon 
noted  for  polite  and  curious  learning,  fingular  humanity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Covel  having,  during  his  refidence  of  feven  years  at 
Conftantinople,  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf  weH 
of  the  antient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  greek  church,  and  hav- 
ing colle£led  feveral  obfervations  and  notices  relating  thereto, 
digefted  them  afterwards  into  a  curious  and  ufeful  book,  which 
was  publilhed  not  long  before  his  deceafe  The  chief  occa- 
fion  of  this  work,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  prcf  ce  to  it,  was  the  great 
controverfy,  which  for  feveral  years  was  warmly  agitated  in  the 
laft  century  by  two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France  ;  Ar- 
nauld,  do£lor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts  ;  and 
Claude  minifter  of  Chareuton,  in  behalf  of  the  proteftants. 
Th^  former,  not  content  to  fay  that  the  church  in  all  ages  be- 
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lievcd  tranfubftantlation,  did  alfo  pofitively  affiim,  that  all  the 
eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very  day  beheve  it,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Claude,  in 
anfwer  to  him,  brought  moft  authentic  proofs  of  the  contrary  : 
upon  which  Arnauld  fet  all  the  mifTionaries  of  the  Eaft  at  work 
to  procure  teilimonies  for  him.  Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  in- 
direct means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was 
foon  after  a  large  quarto  in  french  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  the 
names  of  patriarchs,  bifliops,  and  do£lors  of  thofe  churches, 
who  all  approved  the  roman  do£lrine.  But  Claude,  having 
had  mofl  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  french  gentleman 
at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teilimonies  were  mere  fictions 
and  others  quite  different  from  what  they  were  reprefented, 
fent  fome  queries  into  the  Eaft,  and  defired  the  englilh  clergy- 
men refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the  greeks,  and  other  eaftern 
chriftians  of  the  beft  note,  who  had  no  connections  with  the 
romanifts,  "  Whether  tranfubftantiation,  or  the  real  and  natu- 
ral change  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  fame  nu- 
merical fubftance  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be 
an  article  of  faith  amongft  them,  and  the  contrary  be  accounted 
heretical  and  impious  ?'*  This  fet  Dr.  Covel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  Into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we 
have  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.  The  author  having  made  ufe 
of  feveral  curious,  and,  before  unknown,  MSS.  took  care,  for 
the  reader's  fatisfadion,  to  depofit  them  in  the  late  earl  of 
Oxford's  library  at  Wimple  near  Cambridge. 

COVERDALE  (Miles),  was  born  in  Yorkftiire,  and  bred  at 
Cambridge.  He  became  an  Auftin  friar,  but  afterward  turned 
proteftant  at  the  reformation,  and  was  made  biftiop  of  Exeter 
by  Edward  VI.  He  aflifted  William  Tindal  in  the  englifli  ver- 
fion  of  the  bible  publiflied  in  1537,  and  afterwards  revifed  and 
corrected  the  edition  of  it  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  in 
1540.  Upon  the  change  of  religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign, 
biftiop  Coverdale  was  eje<fled  from  liis  fee  of  Exeter,  and  thrown 
into  prifon  ;  out  of  which  he  was  releafed  at  the  earneft  requeft: 
of  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and,  as  a  very  great  favour,  per- 
mitted to  go  into  banilhment.  Soon  after  queen  Elizabeth's 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  but  refufed 
to  be  reftored  to  his  biftiopric,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  puritans.  He  had  affiftcd  at  the  confecra- 
tion  of  queen  Elizabeth's  firft  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  but 
bccaufe  he  could  not  comply  with  the  ceremonies  and  habits, 
he  was  negltCied,  aiid  for  a  time  had  no  preferment  of  any 
kind.  However,  when  he  was  become  both  old  and  poor, 
Grindal,  bifliop  of  London,  gave  him  the  fmall  living  of  St. 
Magnus  at  the  bridge  foot.  Here  he  preached  quietly  for  about 
two  years  5  but  not  coming  up  to  the  terms  of  conformity  then 

required. 
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!,  he  was  obliged  to  rclinqwifh  his  parlfh  a  little  before 
!i.  He  was  very  much  admired  by  the  puritans,  who 
IUh;U\1  i«>  him  in  great  numbers,  while  he  officiated  at  St.  Mag- 
nus, which  he  did  without  the  habits.  When  he  was  deprived 
of  his  living,  his  followers  were  obliged  to  fend  to  his  houfe  on 
Saturdays,  to  know  where  they  might  hear  him  tht  next  day. 
At  this  the  government  took  umbrage ;  fo  that  the  good  old 
man  was  under  the  neceflity  of  telling  his  friends  that  he  durft 
not  inform  them  any  more  of  his  preaching,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing his  fuperiors.  He  died  on  the  2othof  May  1567,  being  81 
years  of  age. 

COULON  (Louis),  prieft,  quitted  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in 
1640.  He  made  it  his  principal  employment  to  write  on  hiftory 
smd  geography.  By  him  are,  i.  An  hillorical  treatife  of  all  the 
rivers  of  France,  2  vol.  8vq.  1644.  2.  The  travels  of  the  fa- 
mous Vincent  le  Blanc  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  in  Perfia, 
in  Afia,  in  Africa,  in  iEgypt,  from  the  year  1567  :  digefted  by 
Bergeron,  and  augmented  by  Coulon,  1648,  2  vols,  in  4to. 
a  curious  and  ufeful  work.  3.  Lexicon  homericum ;  Paris, 
1643,  8vo.  4.  Several  hiftorical  performances,  not  in  fuch 
efteem  as  his  geographical  productions.  Coulon  died  in  the  year 
1664. 

COUPLET  (Philip),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Malines,  went  to 
China  in  quality  of  milTionary  in  1659,  and  returned  in  1680. 
Being  embarked  in  the  intention  of  making  a  fecond  voyage,  he 
died  on  his  paflage  in  1693.  He  compofed  fome  works  in  the 
chinefe  language,  and  many  in  latin  ;  of  which  are :  i.  Confu- 
cius Sinanim  philofophus ;  five  Scientia  Sinica  latinc  expofita, 
Paris  1687,  folio.  This  curious  and  uncommon  work  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  theology  and  the  antient  hiftory  of  the  Chinefe. 
He  extols  the  morality  of  that  people  as  excellent,  and  carries 
up  their  annals  to  a  very  remote  period.  2.  Hiftoria  Candidae 
Hiu,  chriftianx  Sinenfis,  tranflated  into  french  at  Paris  1688. 
3.  The  catalogue  (in  latin,  Paris,  1688)  of  the  jefuits  that  have 
gone  as  miflionaries  to  China. 

COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  roman  catholic  clergy- 
man, diftinguifhed  by  great  moderation,  charity,  and  temper 
concerning  religious  affairs,  as  well  as  by  learning,  was  born 
at  Vernon  in  Normandy,  1681.  While  canon  regular  and 
librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to 
our  abp.  Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fucceflion  in  England,  and  the  validity  of  our 
ordinations:  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the  friendly  cor- 
refpondcnce  which  had  pafl'cd  between  the  archbilhop  and  M.  du 
Pin  of  tlie  Sorbonne.  The  archbifhop  fent  him  exa£l  copies  of 
the  proper  records  ;  and  on  thefe  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Eng- 
li(h  ordinations,"  which  was  publifhed  in  Holland,  1727. 
This  cxpofmg  him   to  a  profecution  in  his  own  country,  he 

took 
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took  refuge  in  England ;  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
piefented  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  with  a 
doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat  uncommon  for  a  roman 
catholic  clergyman  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  divinity  by  pro- 
teftunt  univcrfities,  the  curious  may  be  gratified  with  a  fight 
of  the  diploma,  and  the  do£tor*8  letter  of  thanks,  in  **  The 
prefect  ftate  of  the  republic  of  letters,  for  June  1728." 

In  1736  he  tranflated  into  french,  and  publiflied,  "Father 
Paul's  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Tient,"  in  2  vols  folio,  and 
dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline ;  who  augmented  to  200I.  a 
penfion  of  locl.  a-year,  which  he  had  obtained  before  from  the 
court.  The  learned  Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Bowyer,  Sept.  1746,  fays,  *♦  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  me  F.  Cou- 
rayer's  Tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  j 
with  whofe  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  plcafed,  that,  if  he  be  no 
j:nore  a  papift  in  other  tenets,  than  he  is  in  thofe  he  mentions 
(which  are  many,  and  of  the  moft  didinguifiicd  clafs),  I  dare 
fay  there  are  very  few  confiderate  proteilants  who  are  not  as 
good  catholics  as  he  is."  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in 
trench:  he  tranflated  Sleidan's  hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 
He  died  ki  1776,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of  95  ;  and 
was  biuied  in  the  clolfter  of  Weftminfter-abbey.  In  his  will, 
dated  FeJi.  3,  1774*  he  declares,  th^t  he  "  dies  a  member  of 
the  cathoiic  church,  but  without  approving  of  many  of  the 
opinions  aud  fuperftitions,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  romifti  cJjurch,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  feminaries  ; 
and  which  they  have  infifted  on  as  articles  of  faith,  though  to 
him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not  founded  in  truth,  but  alfo 
to  be  highly  improbable."  And  his  pradice  was  conformable 
to  this  declaration  ;  for  at  London  he  conitantly  went  to  mafs, 
and  at  Ealing  in  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  con- 
flantly  attended  the  fervice  of  the  parifh  church ;  declaring  at 
all  times,  that  he  had  great  fatisfa£lion  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  of  England." 

COURTtN  (William),  fon  of  a  taylor  at  Menin,  was  one 
of  many  who  experienced  the  opprefiion  of  Olivarez  duke  of 
Alva,  who,  being  appointed  by  Philip  11,  governor  of  the  ieven- 
tccn  provinces,  endeavoured,  with  execrable  policy,  to  cftablilh 
over  all  the  Netherlands  an  irreligious  and  hoi-rible  court  of 
judicature,  on  the  model  of  the  Spaniih  inquifition.  By  con- 
fcqucnce,  in  1567,  great  numbers  of  induftrious,  thriving  and 
worthy  people  were  imprifoncd  by  the  rigorous  orders  of  this 
petty  tyrant,  and  treated  with  great  injuftice  and  cruelty. 
Courten  had  the  good  fortune  to  effed^uate  his  efcapc  from 
prifon  •,  and  in  the  year  following,  1568,  arrived  (afc  in  Lon- 
don, with  his  wife  Margaret  Caficre,  a  daughter  named  Mar- 
garet, her  huft)and,  fon  of  a  mercantile  broker  at  Antwerp  of 
uie  name  of  J3oudcan>  and  as  much  property  as  they  could 
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hM\f  co\\t£i  under  fuch  di  fad  vantages.    Soon  after  their  ar-> 
rival,  t'  \      ^  oufc  in  Abchurch-lanc,  where  they  lived   all 

togctlu  ,  tor  feme  time  the  bafincfs  of  making  what 

were  conununly  t^^Wcdfrtnc/j  hooiis^  much  worn  in  thofc  days 
and  long  after,  which  they  vended  in  wholefalc  to  the  (hop- 
keepers  who  fold  them  in  retail.  Encouraged  by  great  fuccefs 
in  this  employment,  they  foon  removed  to  a  larger  houfe  in 
Pudding-lane  or  Love-lane,  in  the  parifh  of  St  Mary  Hill, 
where  they  entered  on  a  partncrlhip  trade,  in  filks,  fine  linens, 
and  fuch  articles  as  they  had  dealt  in  before  when  in  Flan- 
ders. Michael  Boudean,  the  daughter  Margaret's  hufband, 
died  fird,  leaving  behind  him,  unfortunately  for  the  family,  a 
fon,  and  only  child,  named  Peter,  after  an  uncle  certainly  not 
much  older  tnan  himfelf.  The  widow  married  John  Money  a 
merchant  in  London,  who  inllantly  became  an  inmate  with 
the  family,  which  was  moreover  mcreafed  by  the  parents  them- 
felves,  with  two  fons,  William,  born  in  1572,  and  Peter,  born 
in  1581.  The  young  men,  being  inftru^led  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  were  early  initiated  in  bufniefs,  and  foon  after 
fcnt  abroad  as  fa£lors  for  the  family  :  William  to  Haerlem,  Peter 
to  Cologne,  and  Peter  Boudean  the  grandchild  to  Middleburg. 
At  what  time  William  Courten  and  Margaret  Cafiere  died  is 
at  prefent  uncertain;  moll  probably  their  deaths  happened 
about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's,  or  in  the  beginning  of  king 
James's  reign;  however,this  feems  undeniable,  that  they  left  their 
defcendants  not  only  in  eafy,  but  even  in  affluent  circumftances. 
—At  the  following  aera  of  this  little  hiftory  it  does  not  appear 
with  certainty,  whether  tlie  old  people  were  a£lually  dead,  or 
had  only  declined  all  farther  a£live,  refponfible  concern  in  bufi- 
fiefs:  but  moft  certainly,  in  1606,  William  and  Peter  Courtens 
entered  into  partnerflup  with  John  Money,  their  fifter  Mar- 
garet's fecond  hulhand,  to  trade  in  filks  and  fine  linen.  Two 
parts,  or  the  moiety  of  the  joint  ftock,  belonged  to  William 
Courten,  and  to  each  of  the  others,  Peter  Courten  and  John 
Money,  a  fourth  iliare.  As  for  Peter  Boudean,  the  fon  of 
Margaret  Courten  by  her  firft  huiband,  he  feems  to  have  been 
employed  to  negotiate  for  the  partnerfliip  at  Middleburg  on  fomc 
ilipulated  or  difcretionary  falary ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  certain  or  determinate  fhaie  in  the  trade,  whicl> 
was  carried  on  profperoufly  till  1631,  with  a  return,  it  is  faid, 
one  year  with  another,  of  150,0001.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
copartnership,  there  is  nothing  upon  record  unfavourable  to 
the  chara£ler  of  John  Money.  The  characters  too  of  William 
and  Peter  Courtens  appear  unexceptionable,  fair  and  illuflrious. 
They  profpered,  it  feems,  remarkably  in  all  their  undertakings, 
for  twenty  years  andmore ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  time  they 
>^ere  both  dignified  with  the  honours  of  knighthood. 

The 
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The  elder  brother,  fir  William  Courten,  befides  his  capital 
concern  in  the  original  partnerihip  above  mentioned,  traded 
very  extenfivcly  on  his  own  bottom,  to  Guinea,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  He  married  firft  a  dutch  woman  of  the 
name  of  Cromling,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Cromling,  an 
opulent  merchant  in  Haerlem,  who,  though  both  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  book-keeper  to  her  father.  By  this  marriage  he 
got,  it  is  faid,  6o,oool.  of  which  he  was  enjoined  to  lay  out 
50,0001.  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  in  England,  to  be  fettled  upon 
his  fon  by  this  lady,  of  whom  (he  was  delivered  in 'London,  and 
whofe  name  was  Peter.  This  fon,  who  was  all  the  offspring 
from  this  marriage,  king  James  I.  made  one  of  the  firft  rank  of 
his  baronets.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  lord  Stanhope** 
daughter,  but  died  without  iffue,  leaving  the  eftate  in  lands  to 
his  father  fir  William,  who  fettled  that  eltate,  and  3000I.  more 
per  annum,  upon  his  only  fon  and  heir,  by  a  fecond  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mofes  Tryon.  —  Sir  Peter,  the  uncle  to  Peter 
juft  mentioned,  and  brother  to  fir  William  Courten,  kept 
the  books  of  the  family  partnerihip,  and  died  unmarried 
in  1630  at  Middleburgh.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  worth  at 
his  death  i  oo,oool.  and  that  he  left  his  nephew  Peter  Boudean, 
the  fon  of  his  fifter  by  her  firft  hulband,  his  fole  heir  and  exe- 
cutor, who  feems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Cour- 
ten, which  he  annexed  tp  his  own.  This  crafty  man  took  im- 
mediate pofTcflion,  pot  only  of  his  uncle  fir  Peter's  property, 
"which  could  not  haye  been  afcertained  without  balancing  the 
accounts  of  the  copartnerfhip,  but  feized  likewife  the  fhipping 
and  goods  that  belonged  unqueftionabiy  to  his  other  uncle  fir 
William,  and  Mr.  Money,  amounting,  as  it  is  ftated,  to 
ioo,oool.  more ;  nor  could  he,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
which  lafted  above  thirty  years  longer,  be  brought,  by  argu- 
ment or  law,  to  fettle  the  accounts  of  the  company. 

Sir  William  Courten,  after  the  death  of  his  dutch  lady,  mar- 
ried a  fecond  wife  of  the  name  of  Tryon,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon,  named  William,  and  three  daughters.  Sir  William  feems 
to  have  been  pofleffed  of  a  comprehenfive  mind,  an  enterprifing 
fpirit,  abundance  of  wealth,  and  credit  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  launch  out  into  any  promifing  branch  of  trade  and  mer- 
chandize whatfoever.  It  is  ftated,  with  apparent  fairnefs,  that 
he  a6^ually  lent  to  king  James  i.  and  his  fon  Cliarles  I.  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  his  own  money,  or  from  the  company  trade, 
27,000!.  and  in  another  partnerfliip  wherein  he  was  likewife 
concerned  with  fir  Paul  Pyndar,  their  joint  claims  on  the  crown 
amounted,  it  feems,  to  2oc,oool.  Sir  William  employed,  one 
way  or  other,  and  wich  a  conftancy  for  many  years,  between 
four  and  five  thoufand  feamen  ;  he  built  above  twenty  (hips  of 
burthen  j  was  a  great  infurer,  and  befides  that,  a  very  confider- 

able 
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Mc  polvlfmhli,  or  bankrr,  for  (o  a  banker  was  then  called.     It 
.pprirs  likewifc,  ihat  he  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  a  hcrrin 
!i  was  carried  on  at  one  time  witli  great  fpirit,  an 
_,  -  nee  ;  but  ftiortly  after,  much  to  his  coft,  it  came 

to  nothing,  in  confcquencc  of  the  fupervcning  dilVcnfions,  con- 
tufion  and  mifcry  that  in  a  foon-fuccccding  period  extended 
overall  the  britilh  dominions.  Previous  to  this,  however,  about 
the  year  1624,  two  of  fir  William  Courtcn's  (hips,  in  their  return 
♦  rom  Fcrnambuc,  happened  to  difcovcr  an  uninhabited  ifland, 
•  of  confiderablc  importance  to  Great  Britain,  to  which  fir 
^^  liam  firft  gave  the  name  of  Barbadoes.  On  the  25th  of 
Icbruary  1627  he  obtained  the  king's  letters  patent  for  the 
colonization  of  this  ifland,  (heltering  himfelf,  for  whatever  rca- 
fons,  under  the  carl  of  Pembroke.  On  the  faith  of  this  grant, 
afterwards  fuperfeded  by  the  influence  of  James  then  earl  of 
C.'arliflc,  though  its  validity  was  acknowledged  by  the  firft,  and 
indeed  by  all  the  lawyers,  fir  William  fent  two  ihips  with 
men,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  which  foon  ftored  the  ifland  with 
inhabitants,  Englifli,  Indians,  &c.  to  the  number  of  one  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  fifty ;  when  one  captain  Powel  re- 
ceived from  fir  William  a  commifliion  to  remain  in  the  ifland 
as  governor,  in  behalf  of  him  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  After 
iT  William  had  expended  44,0001.  on  this  bufmefs,  and  been  in 
peaceable  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  about  three  years,  James 
earl  of  Cnrlifle  claiming  on  grants  faid  to  be  prior,  though 
dated  July  2,  1627,  and  April  7,  1628  ;  affirming  too  that  he 
was  lord  of  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  lying  between  10  and  20 
degrees  of  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Carliola,  gave  his  com- 
miflion  to  colonel  Royden,  Henry  Hawlcy,  and  others,  to  adt  in 
his  behalf.  The  commiffioners  of  lord  Carlifle  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes with  two  fliips  in  1629,  and  having  invited  the  gover- 
nor captain  Powel  on  board,  they  kept  him  prifoner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invade  and  plunder  the  ifland.  They  carried  off 
the  factors  and  fervants  of  fir  William  Courten  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  eftablifhed  the  earl  of  Carlifle's  authority  in  Bar- 
badoes ;  which  continued  there  under  fcveral  governors,  till 
1646,  when  the  government  of  it  was  vetoed  by  leafe  and  con- 
tract in  lord  W^illoughby  of  Parham.  —  Sir  William  Courten, 
it  is  faid,  had  likewife  fuftained  a  confidcrable  lofs  feveral  years 
before  this  blow  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  feizure  of  his  mer- 
chandize, after  the  cruel  maflfacre  of  his  fadlors  at  Amboyna  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  But  after  all  the  lofles  above  mentioned,  he 
was  ft  ill  pofleffcd,  in  the  year  1633,  of  lands  in  various  parts  of 
this  kingdom  to  the  value  of  6500I.  per  annum,  befides  perfonal 
cftates  rated  at  i28,cocl.  and  very  extenfive  credit.  Such  were 
his  circumftances  when  he  opened  a  trade  to  China,  and,  as  if 
he  had  grown  young  again,  embarked  ftill  more  deeply  in 
I  mercantile 
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mercantile  expeditions  to  the  Ead  IndieSj  wliere  lie  cftatllrtici 
fundry  new  forts  and  factories.  In  the  courfe  of  this  ncMT 
trade  he  loft  unfortunately  two  of  his  fliips  richly  laden,  the 
Dragon  and  the  Katharine,  which  were  never  heard  of  more : 
and  he  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  this  lofs,  which  involved 
him  in -great  debt ;  for  he  died  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June  1636,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  or  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  the  ground 
of  both  which  was  after  the  fire  of  1666  difpofed  of  by  the 
city  for  public  ufes,  and  partly  laid  into  the  ttreet^  the  parifh 
being  annexed  to  St.  Mary  Hill.  There  is  an  abftra£t  of  fir 
William  Courten's  will  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 

COURTEN  (William),  the  laft  in  the  male  line  of  the  fa- 
mily that  makes  the  fubje£t  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born 
in  the  parifh  of  Fenchurch  in  London,  March  28,  1642.  He 
had  probably  no  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  his  father,  who, 
the  next  year  after  his  fon  was  born,  in  1643  became  infolvent 
and  quitted  this  kingdom,  to  which  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
ever  returned.  When  he  died  at  Florence,  in  1655,  the  fubjed  of 
this  article  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  it  is  moft  likely 
that  his  mother  did  not  furvive  her  hulband  above  four  or  five 
years:  for  as  no  mention  is  made  of  lady  Katharine  in  1660^ 
when  Mr.  Carew  obtained  letters  of  adminiftration  to  the  eftates 
of  the  Courten  family,  it  is  probable  fhe  was  then  dead.  In  a 
petition  to  parliament,  a  rough  draught  of  which  is  in  the  bri- 
tifli mufeum,  there  is  a  like  ground  for  the  fame  fuppofition, 
fto  mention  being  made  of  his  mother  ;  for  it  is  only  faid  there, 
that  he  the  petitioner,  and  his  only  fifter,  had  been  left  for  many 
years  deftitute  of  a  livelihood.  It  is  not  faid  at  what  time  this 
gentleman's  father  fold  the  great  bulk  of  fir  William  Courten's 
lands.  Even  the  wrecks  of  a  fortune,  once  fo  ample,  muft 
have  been  very  confiderable,  and  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
propereft  education  and  decent  maintenance  of  William  Cour- 
ten and  his  fifter.  She  it  feems  could  very  well  live  in  thofe 
days  on  no  more  income,  as  appears,  than  30I.  per  annum. 
That  this  moderate  annual  fum  was  her  principal  fupport,  we 
are  led  to  believe  from  a  (light  attention  to  two  papers  ftill  in 
being.  If  he  and  his  fifter  had  even  been  more  reduced  in 
point  of  income  than  we  can  well  fuppofe,  they  ftill  had  in- 
fallible refources  in  the  number,  rank  and  riches  of  their  rela- 
tions. Their  grandfather  the  ear^  of  Bridgewater,  two  uncles, 
with  eleven  aunts  on  the  fide  of  their  mother,  and  three  aunts 
on  their  father's  fide,  were  people  of  fortune  and  diftindlioo  ; 
many  of  them  married  into  honourable  and  wealthy  fami'ics, 
and  all  of  them  app?.r  Jiitly  in  affluent  or  calV  circumftances.  It 
may  therefore  be  reafonably  concluded  that  William  Courten  was 
well  educated,  tliough  the  fad  were  not  afcertaincd  by  other 

teftimony. 
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frdimony.  Haying  prrvtoully  received  a  good  edacatton  in 
this  country,  forwarticd  probably  with  peculiar  care,  and  earlier 
ctrrt.unlv  than  is  now  ufuul,  William  Courtcn  began  his  travels  ; 
or  \v.i^  lent,  while  yet  a  minor,  to  profecute  his  (ludics  abroad. 
1  as  of  a  naturalill,  which  he  difcovercd,  it  fccnis,  from 

i  i^7»  led  him  to  cultivate  it  at  Montpcllier,  dillinguifbed 

then,  as  Upfal  fmce,  for  its  botanical  garden,  its  peculiar  at- 
tention to  natural  hi  (lory,  and  the  abilities  and  celebrity  of 
mailers  in  various  branches  of  this  fcience.  Here  he  met,  a.% 
might  be  probably  expelled,  with  ftudents  of  a  congenial  ta(lc,and 
pcrfons  then  and  afterwards  eminent  in  various  walks  of  litera- 
ture, with  fcvcral  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  great 
fanuiiarity,  and  to  have  cultivated  long  correfpondence.  Jofeph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  trench  botanift,  was  of  this 
number.  William  Courten,  who  was  the  ftnior  by  fsveral 
years,  had  no  doubt  made  a  very  confiderable  proficiency  in 
botany  before  his  acquaintance  with  this  illuftrious  foreigner 
commenced ;  but  it  mufl  have  been  much  improved  by  the  in- 
timacy that  appears  to  have  fubfifted  between  them.  It  was  at 
Montpcllier  probably,  but  many  years  after  his  primary  fettlc- 
ment  there,  that  William  Courten  contracted  his  firfl  acquaint- 
ance with  fir  Hans  Sloane,  a  zealous  naturalifl,  who  fpared  no 
pains  or  expence  in  the  acquifition  and  promotion  of  knowledge 
in  natural  hiftory,  and  who  was  yet  more  honourably  dillin- 
guifiied  by  his  (kill  in  his  own  profefllon,  his  general  patronage 
of  fcholars,  his  public  fpirit,  and  extenfive  philanthropy.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  unqueftionably  fpcnt  a  confiderable  time  at  Mont- 
pcllier, it  may  be  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  to  eftablilh 
his  health  ;  and  here  too  it  is  faid  he  got  his  degree  of  M.  D, 
But  at  what  place  and  at  what  time  foever  their  acquaintance 
began,  being  forwarded  by  a  fimilarity  of  ftudies,  in  which 
W^iUiam  Courten  had  undoubtedly  the  pre-eminence,  it  ripened 
into  a  friend  (hip  that  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  William  Cour^ 
ten,  it  feems,  left  Montpcllier  for  fome  time,  being  obliged  to 
repair  to  London,  by  the  exigency  of  his  own  and  his  fifter's 
aflhairs,  in  order  to  pufli  their  final  fettlement,  and  to  fecurc  to 
himfelf  and  her,  the  bell  provifions  for  the  future  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  widc-fpread  ruins  of  their  family.  With 
a  turn  of  mind  that  biafled  him  llrongly  to  a  contemplative 
life,  unexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  torn  from  darling 
fludies,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  indolent  habits  of  a  mere 
fcholar,  this  youth  was  ill  qualified  to  be  a  principal  agent  fot 
himfelf  and  his  fider  in  a  bufinefs  fo  perplexed,  fo  laborious, 
and  fo  unpromifing. 

«Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  concert  with  his  friends, 
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William  Courtcn  began  his  litigations  in  behalf  of  himfelf  ahcj 
his  fifter.  The  firft  objeft  he  aimed  at  was  to  fet  afide  the  let^ 
ters  that,  in  his  abfence  and  minority,  Carew  had  furreptitioufly 
©btainedj  and  to  get  himfelf  legally  inverted  with  the  admini** 
llration  of  the  ellate  and  effects  of  his  ancedors.  He  contended 
that  George  Carew  was  an  officious  intruder,  under  falfe  prc-i 
texts  of  being  a  fuflcrer,  and  an  agent  for  other  fufferers  by  tht 
loflcs  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  and  urged  that  this  man** 
intermeddling  with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  had  been 
equally  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  legal  creditors  of  the  family.  He  claimed  there- 
fore for  himfelf)  as  his  natural  right,  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Courten  eftates  ;  and  his  aunt,  lady  Knightly,  who  feems  to 
have  been  then  the  only  furviving  child  of  fir  William,  from 
whom  the  eftates  defcended,  concurred  with  hejr  nephew  in 
this  claim.  George  Carew,  who  was  both  a  courtier  and  a 
lawyer,  feems  to  have  exerted  his  utmoft  addrefs  and  profef- 
fional  fkill  to  ftop  or  fruftrate  thefe  proceedings.  He  exprefsly 
owns  in  one  of  his  papers  that  he  had  indeed  paid  indefinite 
fums  of  money  to  V\  illiam  Courten,  efq.  after  he  came  of 
age,  though  he  fays  at  the  fame  time  that  he  did  not  pay  the 
monies  becaufe  William  Courten  had  a  right  to  them,  but 
folely  to  prevent  and  terminate  debates.  The  caufes  here  af- 
figned  for  the  payments  to  William  Courten,  efq<  after  he  came 
of  age,  are  very  queftionable  *,  for  Carew  does  not  appear  3 
man  likely  to  have  parted  with  money  on  fuch  principles  merely 
to  prevent  or  terminate  debates. 

Mr.  Courten  ftill  perfifted  in  his  favourite  ftudy  of  natural 
hiftory  j  but  he  perfevered  notwithftanding  in  the  various  pro^ 
cefles  inftituted  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  fifter.  About  16631 
it  feems  that  fome  compromife  took  place  between  Mr.  Cour- 
ten and  Mr.  Carew ;  when,  by  a  bond,  it  appears  that  the  for- 
mer abandoned  all  claim  to  the  adminiftration,  for  valuable 
confiderations  not  fpecified  •,  nilding,  that  whatever  lie  Iiad  re- 
ceived from  the  wrecks  of  the  fortune 'of  his  father  was  ex 
dono  &  gratia,  and  not  ex  jure.  He  even  rclinquilhcd  his  fa- 
mily name  of  Courten,  alVunied  that  of  William  Charleton, 
and  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  quitting  England,  and 
living  in  a  ft  range  land. 

Of  the  courfe  or  duration  cf  his  travels  no  particular  informa* 
tion  can  now  be  given.  It  may  be  rcafonably  judged,  that| 
after  a  peregrination  of  tlirce  or  four  years  at  moft,  he  fettled 
in  his  former  place  of  abode,  at  Montpellier,  where  he  certainly 
refided  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  that  he  lived  abroad. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays  cxprcfsly  that  he  was  abfcnt  from  Eng- 
land, at  different  times,  no  doubt,  twcnty-fivc  years  in  all} 
and  though  the  particular  years  are  not  ftatcd,  it  would  not  be 

very 
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^&rw  ^\(f\cxiU;  i7  it  was  of  an?  importance,  to  afcettaih  ihcm. 

■  .  '        .    .  ' '   "^'I'ly 

.irc  prclcrvcd  in  the  britiih  muicum,  dilcover  various, 

ji... ^o,  and  cxtcnfivc  reading,  and  his  Own  frequent  remarks 

ihcw  that  he  thought  as  well  as.  read.  About  this  time  he 
fcems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  Ikudy  of  coins,  both  antient 
and  modern.  On  this  entertaining  and  ufeful,  but  cxpcnfive 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  certainly  made  great  proficiency,  and 
att;lined  at  lalt  extraordinary  Ikill..  It  appears  from  one  of  his 
pocket-books,  that  in  1669  he  began  to  cpliedl  coins,  in  both 
kinds,  and  in  all  metals,  at  coufiderable  expence. 

It  was  moll  probably  abroad^  and  about  the  year  1675,  that 
Mr.  Courtcn's  acquaintance  and  friendfliip  with  the  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Locke  began  ;  for  in  the  fummer  of  that  year  the 
bad  Itate  of  Locke's  health,  and  an  apprehended  confumption, 
induced  him  to  repair  to  MontpelUerj  then  as  famous  for 
the  cure  of  difcafes  in  the  lutlgs,  as  Anticyra  was  of  old  for 
thofe  of  the  brains.  For  many  years  paft  people  have  difcon- 
tinued  to  rcfort  to  Montpellier,  when  afflidled  with  pulmonary 
and  confumptive  complaints,  its  air  having  been  long  judged 
peculiarly  improper  for  them  ;  though  it  is  now  faid  to  be  much 
mended,  by  draining  a  morafs,  or  plantings  or  deftroying  a 
wood.  Biihop  Atterburyj  who  was  there  in  the  fumnier  1729, 
rcprefents  it  as  fo  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
iheltcr  from  the  fultry  heats,  at  Vigan  in  the  Cevennes^  ten 
leagues  diilant. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Courten  was  one  of  the  fele6t  friends 
among  whom  Locke  prafbifed  phyfic,  of  which  he  had  taken 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford.  That  Mr.  Courten  attended 
particularly  to  Locke's  prefcription,  and  derived  benefit  from 
it,  is  evident  from  his  anfwer,  and  from  the  following  entries 
in  a  Saunders's  almanac  for  1698,  in  which  there  is  a  MS.  diary, 
not  by  Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  as  it  is  intitled  in  the  mufeum,  and 
the  catalogue  of  MSS.  but  relative  folely  to  Mr.  William  Cour- 
ten, being  his  own  hand-writing,  which  is  fufficiently  diitin- 
guifhable,  and  moreover  vouched  as  his  by  the  information 
itfelf.  "  July  27,  1698,  being  diftreffed  with  my  headach  and 
giddinefsj  i  left  off  entirely  taking  tobacco  in  fnuff,  having  oaiy 
taken  it  but  four  times  a  day,  for  fever al  days  before,  and  never 
after  7  at  night."  **  Aug.  20,  1698,  muft  (hew  my  things 
{meaning  his  mufeum]  but  feldom,  never  two  days  consecutive- 
ly for  the  future."  Certainly  Mr.  Courten  cultivated  medal- 
lie  fcience  with  pleafure,  avidity,  and  conGderable  fuccefs : 
the  curious  may  fee  the  moll  fatisfa^lory  proofs  of  this  at  the 
britiih  mufeum,  both  in  the  coins  he  colle£led,  and  in  the  ac 
counts  he  has  given  of  them.     It  appears  likewife,  from  very 
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many  of  his  papers  in  th«  fame  repofitory,  that  as  a  general 
fcholar  he  was  far  from  being  contemptible,  and  that  he  was 
not  unlkillcd  in  making  experiments.  Mr.  Courten's  intimacies, 
corrcfpondences  and  friendfliips,  with  dodlor,  afterwards  fir 
Hans  Sloane,  with  do6lor,  afterwards  fir  Tancred  Robinfon, 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  with  doctor  Martin  Lifter, 
with  Mr.  L.  Pluckenett,  with  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  &c.  were 
Certainly  founded  on  congenial  tnlle,  and  argue  no  inferior  de- 
grees of  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  hiftory. 
Mr.  Courten's  own  mufeum  remains  to  this  day,  and  may  be 
flill  feen  very  freely,  and  probably  much  in  the  ftate  he  Jeft  it, 
though  improved,  as  may  well  be  fuppofcd,  and  now  arranged 
for  the  moil  part  to  greater  advantage,  according  to  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem.  Of  his  curious  collection  it  is  now  impoflTible  to 
afcertain  the  exaft  catalogues  or  precife  value.  Swelled  with 
fliort  hiftories  and  accounts  of  their  contents,  they  amount,  it  is 
faid,  in  all,  to  thirty  eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  volumes 
in  quarto.  It  remained  for  about  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Courten,  in  the  poiTeihon  of  his  executor  and  refiduary  le- 
gatee, who  certainly  added  very  much  to  it,  and  was  then  pur- 
chafed  in  1753,  for  ^^^  ufeof  the  public,  without  fo  much  as  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  its  firft  and  molt  fcientific  collector  and 
proprietor,  fo  far  as  appears  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  for  2o,oool.  though  the  coins  and  precious  ftones  alone 
were  faid  to  be  of  that  value.  Jt  is  now  preferved  with  the 
Cottonian,  Edwardian  and  other  public  libraries,  the  Harlcian 
and  other  MSS.  a  liberal  royal  donation  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
the  curious  colle£lions  of  fir  William  Hamilton  from  Hercu- 
l^neum  and  Italy,  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  from 
the  iflands  in  the  fouth  feas,  and  a  very  confiderable  and  accu- 
mulating trcafure  of  other  occafional  donations  of  various  ob- 
je£ts  for  the  illuftration  of  antient  times  and  natural  hiftory,  in 
the  britifti  mufeum.  Mr.  Courten  paflcd  the  laft  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  chambers  at  the  Temple,  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  and  exhibiting  his  col- 
lection gratis  in  an  inftru6live  way.  Latterly  the  declining 
ftatc  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  pra£tife  more  abftemioufnefs 
than  was  agreeable  to  his  convivial  turn  ;  and  for  feveral  years 
te  was  under  the  neceflity  of  abftaining  almoft  entirely  from 
wine  and  all  fpirituous  liquors,  in  which,  from  a  companionable 
difpofition,  and  in  compliance  with  a  fafhion  then  much  more 
prevalent  than  at  prefcnt,  it  feems  that  he  indulged  at  times 
rather  too  freely.  He  died  at  Kenfington  gravel-pits,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1702,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  pariili. 

COURTILZ   (Garien  de),  fieur  dc  Sandras,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1644.     After  having  been  captain  in  tlie  regiment  of 
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Chimpa^rnc,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  r68^,  where  he  wrotCf 

j  '.  .  .^  .  i 

:  ;  on  the  other  iidc  ot  the  qucllion.     3.  Tjic  new 

1:::,. ,.!..:  :iic  princes.  4.  The  life  of  Coligni,  1686,  12 mo. 
5.  Memoirs  of  Rochfort,  iimo.  6.  Hiftory  of  the  dutch  war 
from  the  year  167210  1677;  a  work  which  obliged  him  for 
ivinic  time  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  7.  Political 
fcil.r  '  i^  'nrt,   i2mo.     The  frcnch  clergy  were  highly 

incc:..  m,  for  relating  in  it  an  ctprcllion  of  Colbert, 

that  "  the  bithops  of  France  were  fo  much  devoted  to  the  will 
of  the  king,  that  if  he  Ihould  think  fit  to  fubilitutc  the  koran 
inftcad  of  the  gofpel,  they  would  readily  fubfcribe  to  it.'*  8. 
Lc  grand  Alcandre  fruilre,  or  the  lad  efforts  of  love  and  vir- 
tue. 9.  The  memoirs  of  John  Bapiift  dc  la  Fontaine ;  thofe 
of  Artagn.in,  3  vols.  i2nio  ;  thofe  of  Montbrun,  i2moi  thofe 
vi'  the  marchionefs  Dufrefnc,  i2mo  ;  thofe  of  Bordeaux,  4  vols. 
'i  thofe  of  Saint-Hilaire,  4  vols.  i2mo.  10.  Annals  of 
^  _  .^  and  of  the  court,  for  the  years  1697  and  1698.  1 1.  The 
life  of  the  vicomtc  Turenne,  i2mo.  publilhed  under  the  name 
of  Dubuillon.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1 702,  he  was  fhut  up 
in  the  baftilie,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  dungeon  for  nine  years, 
when  he  was  dilcharged  in  1 7 1 1 .  Having  obtained  his  hberty 
he  married  a  bookfellcr's  widow,  and  died  at  Paris  the  6th  of 
May  1712,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  is  alfo  the  author  of,  12. 
Memoirs  of  Tyrconnel,  compofed  from  the  verbal  accounts  of 
that  duke,  a  clofe  prifoner,  like  him,  in  the  ballille.  1 3.  Hiilo- 
rical  and  political  Mercury,  &c.  He,  befides,  left  manufcripts 
fuilicient  in  quantity  to  make  40  vols  in  it  no.  The  memoirs  of 
Vordac,  2  vols  i2mo.  are  unjuftly  attributed  to  him.  Voltaire 
calls  him  the  Gafcon  Sandms.  This  author  was  a  I'arifian,  and 
not  a  Gafcon  ;  but  all  the  Gafcons  are  not  confined  to  Gafcony. 
COURTIVRON  (Gaspard  le  Compasseur  ds  Crhqiji, 
MARQUIS  de),  meftre  de  camp,  chevalier  de  Saint-Louis,  pen- 
fionnairc  veteran  of  the  academy  of  fcienccs,  born  at  Dijon  in 
1715,  died  the  4th  of  October  1785,  at  the  age  of  70,  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  both  as  a  military  and  a  literary  man.  Heing 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  Bavaria,  in  the  a£t  of  faving  marfhal 
Saxc  from  the  mod  imminent  danger,  he  thenceforward  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fcienccs.  We  have  by  him, 
1.  A  treatifc  of  optics,  1752,  4to.  The  author  here  gives  the 
theory  of  light  in  the  newtonian  fyftem,  with  new  foiutions  of 
the  principal  problems  in  dioptrics  and  catoptrics.  This  book 
is  of  ufc  as  a  commentary  on  Newton's  optics.  2.  Memoirs 
of  an  epizootia  which  raged  in  Burgundy.  3*  The  art  of  forges 
and  furnaces ;  this  he  wrote  in  partnerfhip  with  M.  Bouchu. 
The  marquu  dc  Courtivron  was  a  true  philofopb^r.     **  As  he 
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had  properly  appreciated  life,  fays  M.  de  Condorcet,  he  rcfigrv* 
ed  it  without  difquietude,  and  perhaps  without  regret.  The 
only  fentiment  pollibiy  to  be  perceived  through  the  ferenity  and 
filence  of  his  lail  moments,  was  that  of  gratitude  for  the  tendcr- 
nefs  that  was  fliewn  him,  and  the  conitant  attention  to  fpare 
the  fenfibility  of  his  family  and  friends. 

COUSIN  (John),  an  eminent  french  painter,  was  bom  at 
Succy  tiear  Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century ; 
and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  flienuoufly  in  his  youth,  that  he 
became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially  in  the  mathematics,  which 
is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  regularity  of  deflgn.  By  this  mean"; 
he  was  corre£t  enough  in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a 
book  on  the  fubje(£l ;  which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done  hira 
great  honour,  and  undergone  feveral  imprefiions.  He  wrote 
alfo  upon  geometry  and  perfpeclive.  Painting  on  glafs  being 
very  much  in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to 
that  than  to  the  drawing  of  pidlurcs.  Several  fine  performances 
of  his  are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sens,  and  fome  in  Paris ;  particularly  in  St.  Gervafc*s  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiitory  of  the  famaritan  woman,  and  that 
of  the  paralytic.  There  are  feveral  pictures  of  his  doing  in  the 
city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits^  But  the  chief  of  his  works, 
and  that  which  is  mod  efteemed,  is  his  pi6lure  of  the  lall  judg- 
ment :  it  is  in  the  facrifty  of  the  Minims  at  Bois  de  Vincenncs, 
and  was  graved  by  Peter  de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner. 
This  pi^urc  fiievvs  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Coufm's  genius,  by  the 
numbers  of  the  figures  that  enter  into  the  compofition  j  yet  is 
fomewhat  wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Coufin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Sens, 
:  and  carried  her  to  Paris  where  he  lived  the  reft  of  his  days. 
His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  Great.  He  was 
well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four  kings  fucceflive- 
ly  ;  namely  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI, 
He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made  admiral  Chabot's  tomb, 
which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Cclcftines  in 
Paris.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  in  what  year  Coufin  died  :  but 
it  is  certain,  that  he  was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a 
very  great  age. 

COUSTOU  (Nicholas),  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  french 
king,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  and  died  at  Paris  the  ift  of 
May  1733,  aged  7s,  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
and  fculpture.  He  went  to  Italy  as  penfionary  of  the  king. 
It  was  there  he  produced  his  fine  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus,  reprefcnted  under  the  chara«Sier  of  Hercules,  forming 
one  of  tlie  ornaments  of  the  gardens  of  Verfailles.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  decorated  Paris,  Verfailles  and  Marly  with 

feveral 
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ffTpnl  p!rr«  of  ctqirTrr  worVmnnOiip.     The  group  at  the 

"         is  by  him,  as 

._  :  .     ^1..  ,  .-J   -      -■    ^  ivo  horfcs  t^mcd 

ns.     A  fop,  w  iiimfclf  airs  as  a  great  connoilTcur, 

'■*  to  fay  to  tjic  .mill,  while  he  was  employed  on  thii 

\d  work :    *«  But  this  bridle,   mcthinks,  Ihould  be 

—  '*  What  pity,  fir,"  replied  Couftou,  "  you  did  not 

'   a  moment  fooner?  you  would  have  fecn  the  bridle 

you  would  have  it ;    but  thefe  horfes   are  fo  tender- 

„  ...lI,  that  it  could  not  continue  fo  for  the  twinkling  of  an 

tye.**     In  all  his  produ<flion8  he  difplays  an  elevated  genius ; 

with  a  judicious  and  delicate  taite,  a  fine  felc6lion,  a  chafte  dc- 

fign,  natural,  pathetic  and  noble  attitudes ;  and    his  draperies 

arc  rich.  ind  mellow. 

COL'.^  William),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  dire<^or 

pf  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculpturc,  died  at  Paris 
the  22d  of  February  1746,  at  the  age  of  69,  made  himfclf  not 
|efs  famous  by  the  number  and  pcneftion  of  his  works.  He 
was  not  always  efteemed  fo  highly  as  he  deferved.  A  financier, 
who  plumed  himfelf  on  his  judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  fent 
for  him  one  day—"  I  want,  fir,"  faid  this  Dives,  "  I  want  you 
to  make  me  fome  chinefe  jofles,  for  my  chimney-piece."  The 
llatuary,  aftonifhed  at  receiving  fuch  an  order,  anfwered  him 
coldly  :  f*  I  fliall  fct  about  them  direclly,  provided  you  will  let 
me  ufe  you  for  my  model." — ^He  muft  not  be  mirtaken  for  the 
William  Couftou,  his  brother,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1746,  aged 
68,  known  for  his  maufoleum  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Honore  y  ^nd  the  two  groups  of  ma- 
naged horfes  at  Marly,  &c. 

COUSTOU  (William),  born  at  Paris  in  1 7 1 6,  was  fon  of  the 
lafl-menrioned,  and  fucceeded  to  his  talents,  wrhich  he  improved 
at  Rome.  Qn  his  return  to  France,  where  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  Italy  he  had  carried  off  the  prize  for  fculpture  at 
the  age  of  19,  he  foon  found  his  chi{fel  employed  by  great 
lords  and  princes.  He  was  engaged  to  make  the  mauibleum 
of  the  dauphin,  father  to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  illuftrious.  con- 
fort:  a  monument  which  embellilhes  the  cathedral  of  Sens. 
It  was  jull  finiflied  when  its  author  was  fnatched-off  by  death, 
in  July  1777,  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age.  His  coffin  was  de- 
corated with  the  ribbon  of  St.  Michael,  which  the  king  had  be- 
llowed on  him  not  long  before.  His  other  performances  are  : 
the  apotheofis  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  he  executed  in  mar- 
ble for  the  jefuits  of  Bourdeaux ;  an  Apollo  placed  at  Belle- 
vue  ;  Venus  and  Mars,  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  bought  as  ar> 
ornament  to  his  gallery  at  Berlin,  &c.  His  Venus  is  particularly 
confpicuous  for  the  grace,  the  preciCon,  and  the  majefty  of  its 
form. 
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COWARD  (William),  a  medical  and  metaphyfical  writcri 
was  the  fon  of  Mr.  William  Coward  of  Winchefter,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1656  or  1657,  It  is  not  certain  where  young 
Coward  received  his  grammatical  education  ;  but  it   is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  it  was  in  his  native  place,  at  Wykeham's  fchool, 
which  has  long  fuflained  a  great  and  dcfcrved  reputation,  and 
produced  many  learned  men.     In  his  eighteenth  year  he  w'as 
removed   to  Oxford,  and  in  May  1674  became  a  commoner 
af  Hart-hall ;  the  inducement  to  which  might  probably  be,  that 
his  uncle  was  at  the  head  of  that  feminary.     However,  he  did 
not  long  continue  there ;  for  in  the  year  following  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fcholar  of  Wadham-coUege.     On  the  27th  of  June 
J.677  he  took   the  degree  of  B.  A ;   and  in  January  1680  he 
was  chofen  probationer  fellow   of  Merton  college-     In    168 1 
was  publifhed  Mr.  Drydcn's  Abfalom  and   Achitophel,  a  pro- 
du£lion  on  the  celebrity  of  which  we  need  not  expatiate.     At 
Oxford  it  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired  for  its  poetical 
merit  ;  befide  which,  it  might  be  the  better  received  on  account 
pf  its  containing  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  *,  two  men  who  were  certainly  no  fa- 
vourites with  that  loyal  univerfity.     Accordingly  the  admira- 
tion of  the  poem  produced  two  latin  verfions  of  it;,  both  of 
which  were  written  and  printed  at  Oxford  ;  one  by,  Mr.  Francis 
Atterbury  (afterwards  the  celebrated  biihop  of  RocJiefter),  who 
was  aHifted  in  it  by  Mr-  Francis  Hickman,  a.  ftudent  of  Chrift- 
churchj    and   the  other  by  Mr.   Coward.     Thefe  tranllations 
were  publifhed  in  qiiarto  in  1682.     Whatever  proof  Mr.  Cow- 
ard's verfion   of  tli;c  Abfalom  and  Adiitophel  might  ai^brd  of 
his  progrefs  in  clafiical  literature,  he  was.  not  very  fortunate  in 
this  his  firft  publioatiou.     It  was  compared  with  Mr.  Attcr- 
bury's  production,  not  a  little  to  its  diladvantage.     According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  fchoolcd  for  it  in  tlie«  college;  it 
was  not  well  received  in  the  univerfity  ;  and  Atterbury's  poem 
was  extolled  as  greatly  fuperjor.      To  conceal  in  fome  degree 
Mr.   Coward's    mortification,    a    frieaad.  of   liis,    in  a   publio 
paper,  advertifcd  the  tr^nflation,  aswri^t^n  by  a  Walter  Curle^ 
of  Hertford,  gentleman.     On  the.  13th' of  December  1683,  Mr. 
Coward  was  admitted  to  the  degree  ojf  M.  A.     Having  deter-? 
?nuied  to  apply  hinU"(;lf  to  the  pru£lice  of  medicine,  he  profe- 
cutcd  his  ftudies  injthat  line  ;.  in  confcquencc  of  wJiich,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic  pa  the  23d  of  June  16K5,  and 
o^  dctlor  on  the  zd  of  July  1687.     After  liis  cjuitting  Oxford 
he  cxercifed  his  profcflion  at  Northampton,  from  which  place; 
he  re  mo  vcd  to  London  in  1693  or  1694,  and  fettled  in  Lom- 
hard-ibrcet^     In;  1^95   he  pubJifned  a  tra(^  in  8vo    intituled, 
De  fermcnto- Ydlatili  nutritio  C(  njec^urationis,  qua  oftenditur 
fpiritum  volatilcm  oleofum,  c  fanguinc  fuftufum,  cfle  verum  ac 

genuinum 
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genoinum  conco^ionit  ac  nutrlhoim  inftnimcntum.  For  ihif 
work  tlic  prciulciit 

and  ^  it  was  not  to 

medical  lludics  on)y  that  Dr.  Coward  conhncd  his  attention. 
nr-HiIr*;  Ivmrr  fniui  of  poHtc  Jcatning*  Jie  entered  deeply  into 
uUtions,  cfpeciaHy  with  regard  to  the  nature 
1,  ;nici  mc  natural  immortality  of  man.     The  refult  of 
I  :cs  was  the  publication,  in  1702,  under  the  fidlitioua 

aamc  ot    ^  •  cs,  of  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was, 

Second  li  njl  human    foul,   demonilrating  the 

notion  of  human  ioul,  as  believed  to  be  a  fpiritunl,  immortal 
fubilance  united  to  a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenifh  in- 
vention, and  not  confonant  to  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
rcafon  or  religion ;  but  the  ground  only  of  many  abfurd  and 
fupcrilitious  opinions,  abominable  to  the  reformed  cliurch,  and 
d'  ■     general  to  true  chriilianity.     This  work  was  dc- 

d  do^or  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  ; 

and  he  proteii'ca  at  his  letting  out,  **  thnt  the  main  ilrefs  of  ar- 
guments, either  to  confound  or  fupport  his  opinion,  mult  be 
drawn  from  thofe  only  credentials  of  true  and  orthodox  divinity, 
die  lively  oracles  of  God,  the  holy  fcriptures."  In  another 
part,  in  aniwcr  to  the  queftion.  Docs'  man  die.  like  a  brute 
oeall  ?  he  fays,  "  Yes,  in  refped  to  their  end  in  this  life ;  both 
their  deaths  confift  in  a  pri\^tion  of  life."  "  But  then,"  he 
adds,  "  man  has  this  prerogative  or  pre-eminence  above  a  brute, 
that  he  will  be  raifed  to  life  again,  und  be  made  partaker  of  eter- 
nal happinefs  in  the  world  to  come."  Notwithllanding  thefc 
2nd  as  many  other  proofs  of  a  firm  and  lerious  attachment  to 
the  authority  of  the  chriftian  fcriptines,  as  it  is  in  any  man's 
power  to  give  under  his  hand.  Dr.  Coward  has  commonly  made 
one  in  the  lid  with  thofe  who  have  been  reputed  to  be  the  molt 
rancorous  and  determined  adverlaries  of  chriilianity.  Swift  has 
ranked  him  with  Toland,  Tindal  and  Gildon  -,  and  palTages  to 
the  like  purpofe  are  nor  unfrequent  among  conti  overfial  writers, 
ef- ■—'■-"■•  during  the  former  part  of  the  prcfent  century.  How- 
c  c  and  zeaious  Dr.  Coward  might  be  in  his  belief  of  the 

golpci,  ius  denial  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  a  fepurate  liate  of  exigence  between  the  time 
of  death  and  the  general  refurre^ion,  was  (o  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nions then  alnioit  univcrfally  received,  that  it  is  not  very  fur- 
prifing  that  he  (hould  haflily  be  confidered  as  an  enemy  to  re- 
velation. It  might  be  expe£led  that  he  would  immediately 
meet  with  opponents  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  attacked  by  va- 
rious writers,  of  didcrent  complexions  and  abilities;  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  John  iiroughton,  and  Mr.  Juhu 
Turner^  Dr.  Nicho^  took  up  the  argument  in  his  Conference 
with  a   Theift.      Mr.    Broughton  wrote  a  treatife,  intituled, 
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Pfychologia,  or,  An  account  of  the  nature  of  the  rational  foulj 
in  two  parts  -,  and  Mr  Turner  publifticd  a  Vindication  of  the 
feparate  cxiftence  of  the  foul  from  a  late  author's  Second 
thoughts.  Both  thcfe  pieces  appeared  in  1703.  Mr.  Turner's 
publication  was  anfwercd  by  Dr.  Coward,  in  a  pamphlet  called, 
Farther  thoughts  upon  Second  thoughts.  In  Mr.  Turner  the 
dodor  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  rational  and  candid  adver- 
fary.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Broughton  j  who  therefore  was  treated  by  Dr.  Coward 
with  a  fuitable  degree  of  feverity,  in  "  an  epiitolary  reply  ta 
Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia ;"  which  reply  was  not  feparately 
printed,  but  annexed  to  a  work  of  the  doctor's,  publilhed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  17C4,  and  intituled,  The  grand  efiay  i 
or,  A  vindication  of  reafon  and  religion  againft;  the  impollures  of 
philofophy.  In  this  laft  production,  the  idea  of  the  human  foul's 
being  an  immaterial  fubftance  was  again  vigoroufly  attacked. 
Of  Mr.  Broughton's  Pfychologia  the  great  Mr.  Locke  enter- 
tained but  a  mean  opinion  ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  he 
fays :  **  The  other  book  you  mentioned  1  have  feen,  and  am  fo 
well  fatisfied  by  his  fifth  fe6lion,  what  a  doughty  fquire  he  is 
like  to  prove  in  the  reft,  that  I  think  not  to  trouble  myfelf  to 
look  farther  into  him.  He  has  there  argued  very  weakly  againft 
his  adverfary,  but  very  ftrongly  againft  himfelf  [x]." 

So  obnoxious  were  Dr.  Coward's  pofitions,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  fufhcient  to  attempt  the  anfwering  of  them  by  the 
force  alone  of  reafon  and  argument.  A  more  concife  and 
cfFe6lual  method  of  confuting-  them  was  fought  for,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  human  authority.  On  Friday  the  loth  of  March  1704 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  "  Second 
thoughts^'  and  the  "  Grand  eflay  •,"  which  books  w«re  brought 
up  to  the  table,  and  fome  parts  of  them  read.  The  confequence 
of  this  was  an  order,  *'  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  faid  books,  and  colleft  thereout  fuch  parts  thereof 
as  are  offenfive  ;  and  to  examine  who  is  the  author,  printer 
and  publifher  thereof."  At  the  fame  time  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  fir  David  CuUum,  colonel  Stringer,  Mr.  Bromley,  fir 
Chriftopher  Mufgrave,  Mr.  Lownds,  Mr.  Topham,  Mr.  Smith, 
fir  Matthew  Dudley,  Mr.  Colcher,  Mr.  Annelley,  Mr.  How, 
Mr.  Sambrooke,  fir  William  Whitlocke,  Mr.  Kagg,  Mr.  Monc- 
ton,  fir  John  Holland,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  8t.  John,  Mr.  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Harley,  and  fir  Jervas  Elwes  ;  who  were  direded 
to  meet  that  afternoon,  and  had  power  given  them  to  fend  for 
perfons,   papers   and  records.     Whether  all,  or  any  of  thefc 

gentlemen  (Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  lord  Boling- 

4. 

[j]  Hiftpricil  vifw,  p.  176.  181,  182,  3«5,  Nfte. 
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brokf .  excepted)  were  acute  and  able  divines,  does  not  ftand' 
I  \\\.     If  they  were,  it  is  probable  that   no  fubrcqtinit 

Ijvw.^  ^.  commons  could  boa<l  of  having  produced  a  fuT)rrior, 
or  an  equal  number  of  (kilful  theologucs;  and  it  is  but  ]nU  to 
T  '  V.  in  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have  hlthcHo  ^  j' 
i:.  fpeft,    and    bring  them  forward    to  public   not.  (  . 

liui  perhaps,  after  all,  they  might  in  part  be  obliged  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  houfe,  or  to  ftill  higher  ecclefi.iftics,  for  their 
complete  knowledge  of  the  malignity  of  Dr.  Coward's  princi- 
ples. Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  I7ih  of  March  f»r  David  Cul- 
lum  reported  from  the  committee,  that  they  had  examined 
the  books,  and  had  collected  out  of  them  feveral  paiTagc^i 
\\  birh  thev  conceived  to  be  ofFenfive,  and  that  they  found  that 
1  was  the  author  of  them ;    that  Mr.  David   Ed- 

V  printer  of  the  one,  and  Mr.  W.  Pierfon  of  the 

other ;  and  that  both  the  books  were  publifhcd  by  Mr.  Baffct. 
Sir  David  Cullum  having  read  the  report  in  his  place,  and  the 
fame  being  read  again,  after  it  had  been  delivered  in  at  the 
clerks*  table,  the  houfe  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  writing,  printing,  and  vending  of  the 
two  books.  Sufficient  proof  having  been  produced  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  wTiter  of  them.  Dr.  Coward  was  called  in.  Hcing 
examined  accordingly,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  books,  and  declared  that  he  never  intended  any  thing 
againft  religion ;  that  there  was  nothing  contained  in  them 
contrary  either  to  morality  or  religion  ;  and  that  if  there  were 
any  thing  therein  contrary  to  religion  or  morality,  he  was 
heartily  forry,  and  ready  to  recant  the  fame.  The  houfe  then 
refolved,  "  that  the  faid  books  do  contain  therein  divers  doc- 
trines and  pofitions  contrary  to  the  do<Slrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion ;**  and  ordered  that  they  {hould  be  burnt,  next  day,  by  the 
common  hangman,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter ;  which 
order  was  carried  into  execution.  One  effe6t  of  this  procedure 
was,  that  Dr.  Coward's  works  were  more  generally  read  ;  for 
in  the  fame  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  of  his 
"  Second  thoughts ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  trcatife,  in- 
lituled.  The  juft  fcrutiny ;  or,  A  ferious  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
dern notions  of  the  foul. 

After  this,  the  doftor  returned  to  the  ftudics  belonging  to 
his  profcflion,  and  in  1706  publifhed  a  trad\,  intituled,  Oph- 
thalmiatria,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  Manuel  Sorrel, 
cfq.  In  this  dedication  Mr.  Sorrel  is  complimented  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  judgment,  in  whofe  approbation  of  his  works 
our  author  declares  himfelf  fatisfied  and  happy,  and  enabled  to 
defpife  the  idle  and  profane  mob  of  fciolifts,  whom  certain  pious 
agents  of  fedition  had  encouraged  to   calumniate  him.      Dr. 
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Coward,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Ophthalmlatria,  the  title  of 
which  is,  De  oculo  ejufque  partibus,  fpeaking  of  the  manner 
wherein  vifion  is  performed  and  accounted  for,  diverts  himfelf 
with  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  refiding  in  the 
pineal  gland,  by  the  help  of  which,  he  tells  us,  the  philofophers 
of  the  day  accounted  for  every  phenomenon  relating  to  fenfa- 
tion.  Having  expofed  this  hypothefis  as  empty  and  unphilofo- 
phical,  fo  far  as  relates  to  vifion,  he  adds,  that  he  has  faid 
enough  on  the  fubjcdl  elfe where  ;  and  exhorts  the  learned  of 
all  countries  to  examine,  thoroughly  and  candidly,  what  abfurd 
and  ridiculous,  and  almoft  blafphemous  opinions  follow  from 
this  do£lrine  of  an  immaterial  fubftance.  Me  hints,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  his  domeftic  adverfaries,  not  being  able  to  confute 
him  by  reafoning,  had  endeavoured  to  filence  him  by  fire  and 
faggot.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  the  burning  of  Dr.  Coward's 
books  had  not  had  the  leaft  effedl  in  abating  his  zeal  for  his 
peculiar  fentiments,  and  that  he  retained  a  itrong  fenfe  of  the 
harfli  treatment  he  had  received.  From  a  letter  of  our  author* 
to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  dated  May  26,  1706,  it  appears  that  he  was 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  this  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift. 
Dr.  Sloane  carried  his  friendihip  fo  far  as  to  take  upon  himfeif 
the  fupervifal  of  the  Ophthalmiatria.  As  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Sloane  is  dated  from  the  Green  Bell,  over  againft  the  Caftle 
tavern,  near  Holborn  in  Fetter-lane,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Coward  had  quitted  London,  and  was  now  only  a 
vifitant  in  town,  for  the  purpofe  of  his  publication.  Indeed 
the  fa£t  is  afcertaincd  from  the  lift  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
for  1706,  where  Dr.  William  Coward,  who  ftands  under  thd 
head  of  Candidates,  is  then  for  the  firil  time  mentioned  as  re- 
fiding in  the  country.  The  perfecution  he  had  met  with,  and 
the  unpopularity  arifing  from  his  works,  might  be  inducements 
with  him  for  leaving  the  metropolis.  It  does  not  appear, 
for  twelve  years,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  he  had  retired. 

From  this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Dr.  Coward  as  a  me- 
dical or  metaphyfical  writer.  Even  when  he  had  been  the  moft 
engaged  in  abftrufe  and  fcientific  inquiries,  he  had  not  omitted 
the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  in  1705  he 
publiflied  the  Lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  an  heroic 
poem.  Of  this  work,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
it,  we  can  eive  no  account.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  had  even 
the  fate  of  fir  Richard  Blackmore*s  produdions,  to  be  fpoken 
of  and  abufed  for  a  time,  and  then  to  be  negle<^ed.  As  far 
35  we  arc  capable  of  judging,  it  was  little  noticed  at  firft  ;  and 
it  has  now  funk  in  total  oblivion.  Concerning  another  poetical 
performance  by  Dr.  Coward,  and  the  laft  of  his  writings  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  arc  able  to  give  more  accurate 
intelligence.     It  waa  publiflied  in  1709,  aiid  is  intituled,   Li- 

centia 
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ccntU  poetic*  difouiStd-;;  ofv  The  true  teft  of  poetry :  without 

which  it  i  :lilb 

poem.  Ti)  ;p:»l 

anticiu  aiiv  , 

Cnwlfv,   I  ..,,,. ^   ;.,  ,...    — ... i,.:^ 

V  nto  two  books,  is  dcdiciited  to  the  duke 

^.  ..     .     I-..,     .     J         U..      -       1         ..     .         1       1      I         ....    .!_      .     , 

y  ] 

J.  iliil  and 

J^  ,    !s  is  weil 

K  01  reputation-     Coward  is 

cc.u^.  -  w-   ^j  -.  ..  ^ .....!,  a  tide  to  which  he  had 

certainly  no  claim;,  though  his  Licentia,  confidercd  aa  a  didac- 
t:.'  "  "    i  as  fuch  poems  were  then  genersJly  written,  is 

r  le.     It  is  not  fo  correal  x.i  lord  Rofcommon's 

elUy  on  traiiilated  verfe  ;  but  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  effay  on  poetry,  which  was  fo  much  ex- 
tolled in  its  day  1  he  rules  laid  dowa  by  Dr.  Coward  for 
poetl^Ml  rompofition  are  often  minute,  but  ufually,  though  not 
u  ,  founded  on  good  fenfe  and  a  juft  talle.     He  docs 

I'iuve  of  blank  verfe,  and  had  not  felt  the  harmony  and 
V   of  Milton's   numbers.      Triplets,  double   rhymes  and 
ii.  ■      es  are  condemned  by  him  ;  the  laft  of  which  however 

hv  on  fomc  great  occafion.     Th£  notes,  which  are  large 

aj.d  numerous,  difpiay  no  fmall  extent:  of  reading  5  and  to  the 
whole  is  added,  by  way  of  appendixj^  a  political  ell'ay,  from 
which  it  appears  that  our  author  was  ;*  very  zealous  whig. 

In  the  hit  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1718,  Dr.  Co>x'ard 
begins  to  be  mentioned  as  refiding  at  Ipfwieh.  From  this 
place  he  wrote,  in  1722,  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  fir  Hans 
^loane,  the  occalion  of  which  is  fc«ncwhat  curious.  He  had 
kjUnrd  from  the  newfpapers,  that  the  duchefs  dowager  of 
loarJborourh  no  poled  to  give  five  hundred  guineas  to  any 
perfon  \vj.  p^efent  her  with  an  epitaph,  fuitablc  to.  the 

late  duke,  n^i  uu.uand's  character. — **  Now,"  fays  he,  "  I  hare 
one  by  me,  which  gives  him  his  jull  charafter  without  flattery  or 
oi'  :.,  and  which  1  verily  believe  may  be  acceptable  to  any 

I'^  ijn."     He  adds,  that  he  heurs  it  was  to  be  approved 

by  Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  Frcmd  of  Wellminftcr-fchool,  and  Dr» 
Bland  of  Eton  fchool ;  and,  if  this  bo  true,  he  begs  that  fir  Hans 
would  give  him  leave  to  fend  it  for  his  approbation  and  re- 
commendation. From  the  onufiion  of  Dr.  Coward's  name  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  college  of  phyficians  for  1725,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  then  dead.  Though  his  medical  works  are  now  in 
no  reputation,  and  his  oth^r  writings  are  but  httle  attended 
to,  it  is  neverthelefs  jcertain  that  he  was  a  man  of  confidcrablc 
abilities  and  literature.  Whatever  his  peculiar  fentimcnts  may 
9  have 
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have  been,  there  is  no  reafon  to  donbt  of  the  fincerity  of  his 
belief  in  the  gofpel,  and  of  his  zeal  for  its  honour.  The  truth 
of  chriftianity  and  the  do£lrine  of  eternal  life  ftand  upon  theit 
own  firm  ground,  independently  of  all  fpeculations  concerning 
the  materiaHty  or  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  its  feparate 
ftate  of  exiftence.  Divines  of  the  firft  eminence,  whofe  faith 
in  revelation  is  unquellionable,  and  who  have  been  among  it$ 
ableft  advocates,  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Coward  ; 
and  "that  fuch  men  ihould,  on  this  account,  have  ever  been 
ranked  with  unbelievers,  can  only  have  proceeded  from  the  moft 
contemptible  ignorance  and  bigotry. —  We  cannot  difmifs  this 
article  without  taking  notice  of  a  miftake  \yhich  was  com- 
mitted by  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming  ;  who,  in  the  year  1758, 
publiflied  a  treatife,  intituled,  "  A  furvey  of  the  fearch  after 
fouls,"  imagining  that  he  was  writing  againft  Dr.  Cowartl. 
But  the  Search  after  fouls  was  the  produ£lion  of  Henry  Layton, 
efq.  of  the  county  of  York.  Mr.  Layton  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford j  and,  fludying  afterwards  at  Gray's-Inn,  was  called  to  the 
bar ;  but  never  applied  himfelf  to  the  pra£lice  of  the  law. 
His  knowledge  of  it,  however,  enabled  him  to  do  good  offices 
among  his  neighbours,  without  fee  or  reward  [y]. 

COWELL  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  was 
born  at  Ernfborough  in  Devonfhire,  about  1554;  educated  at 
Eton  fchool ',  and  elefted  a  fcholar  of  King*s  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  1570.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  that 
college;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft  biihop  of  London,  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  civil  law.  He  was  re- 
gularly admitted  to  the  diigree  of  LL.D.  in  his  own  univerfity  j 
and,  in  1600,  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford-. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  profeflbr  of  civil  law  in 
Cambridge,  and  about  the,  fame  time  mafler  of  Trinity-hall. 
His  patron,  Bancroft,  hcuvy  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
in  1604,  and  beginning  to  jprojcdl  many  things  for  the  fervite 
of  the  church  and  ftate,  puf  him  upon,  that  laborious  work  the 
*'  Interpreter,"  or  an  explaryition  of  law-terms,  which  he  pub- 
li(hed  at  Cambridge  in  1607,  4^^'  It  was  reprinted  in  1609, 
and  feveral  times  fince,  particularly  in  1638,  for  which  arch- 
bifhop  Laud  was  refledlcd  upon  ;  and  it  was  made  an  article 
againft  him  at  his  trial,  35  if  the  impreflipn  of  that  book  had 
been  done  by  his  authority,  or  at  lead  with  his  connivance,  in 
order  to  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.  In 
1677,  and  1684,  it  was  publiflied.  with  large  additions  by  Tho- 
mas Manlcy  of  the  Middle  Temple,  efq.  and  again  in  1708 
with  very  confiderable  improvements  by  another  hand  :  in  all 
which  later  editions  the  excepiionc-vble  pafTa^es  have  been  cor- 
rected or  omitted. 

[y]  This  artidt  it  taken  from  the  Diographia  Biitannica. 

In 
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In  tlie  mcnn  time  Bancroft  wns  fo  fitisfied  with  the  ahiliriM 
a  V,"  that  he  r 

lii_  ......     .  .  .,  r  was  this  pcrJ  :.  J 

cenfured  for  Ibme  time.  But  at  ialt  great  offence  was  taken 
at  it,  becaufe,  as  v-  .^r..^...,  l.j^  ^he  author  had  fpokcn  too 
freely,  and  with  c.\  i  of  iharpncfs,  of  the  common 

law,  and  lomc  ^  i  Ittleton  in  particular: 

and  this  lircd  iy,  who  was  not  only 

privately  concerned  tor  the  iionoui  ol  Littleton,  whom  he  had 
commented  upon,  but  alfo  valued  himlelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profefiion.  Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront  him, 
and  ufed  to  call  him  in  dcrifion  Do£tor  Cow-heel.  He  was 
not  faiisHcd  with  this :  he  endeavoured  to  hurt  liim  with  the 
king,  by  iV  that  Dr.  Cowell  "  had  difputed  too  nicely 

upon  the  :  .of  this  our  monarchy,  yea,  in  fome  points 

.  to  the  fupreme  power  of  this  crown ;  and  had 
.  J  the  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited." 

This  was  touching  James  in  a  mofl  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbilhop  had  not  flood  his  friend. 
However,  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  contefts  with  the  civi- 
lians then  ran  very  high,  would  not  rell ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
found  thejr  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king,  refolved  to  try 
what  they  could  do  with  the  people.  Accordingly  they  repre- 
fented  him  now  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  :  and  a  complaint  was  carried  up  againil  him  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  author  was 
committed  to  cuftody,  and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  Moreover 
the  commons  complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  (Iruck 
at;  and  he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  aiVerting,  i.  That  the  king 
was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound  by  his  coronation-oath. 
2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceflltate,  that  the  king  fhould  call  a  par- 
liament to  make  laws,  but  might  do  that  by  his  abfolute  power  : 
for  that  voluntas  regis  with  him  was  lex  populi.  3.  That  it 
was  a  favour  to  admit  the  confent  of  his  fubjedls  in  giving  of 
fubfidies.  4.  That  he  draws  his  arguments  from  the  imperial 
laws  of  the  roman  emperors,  which  are  of  no  force  in  Eng- 
land." The  commons  were  indeed  very  deGrous  to  proceed 
criminally  againil  him  ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  if  the  king 
had  not  intsrpofed.  But  the  king  did  interpofe ;  and,  upon 
his  majeil/s  promife  to  condemn  the  dotlrines  of  the  book 
as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them,  they  proceeded  no 
farther. 

Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he  purfued  his 
private  iludies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long.  It  was  his  mif- 
fortune  to  be  affli£led  with  the  (lone,  for  which  being  cut,  the 
operation  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  died  of  it  (Jet.  1 1,  161 1, 
and  was  buried  in  his  chapel  of  Trinity-hall,  where  there  is  a 

plain 
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plain  latin  infcription  to  his  hicmory.  Befidcs  "  Tftc  Interpre- 
ter," he  had  publiflied,  in  1605,  "  Inftitutes  of  the  Laws  of 
Kngland,  in  the  faj-ne  method  as  Juftinian's  inilitutes."  He  alfo 
compofed  a  tract  **  Dc  regulis  juris,  Of  the  rules  of  the  law  ;" 
wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  both  laws,  to 
Ibew,  that  they  are  both  raifed  upon  one  foundation,  and  differ 
more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubftance ;  and  therefore^ 
were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they  eafily  might,  to  be  at- 
tained in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  laft  was  ever  publiihed. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  Englifli  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  16 1 8.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before 
his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the 
interell  of  friends,  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar 
in  Wellminfter  fchool.  The  occafion  of  his  firft  inclination  to 
poetry  was  his  cafual  lighting  on  Spenfcr's  Fairy  Qu^een.  "  I 
beHeve,"  fays  he,  in  his  cflay  on  himfelf,  "  I  can  tell  the  par- 
ticular litde  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes 
of  verfes  as  have  never  fince  left  ringing  there.  For  1  remem^ 
bcr,  when  I  bec;an  to  read,  and  to  take  feme  pleafure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  —  I  know  not  by 
what  accident,  for  (he  herfelf  never  in  her  life  read  any  book 
but  of  devotion;  but  there  was  wont  to  lie — Spenfer's  works* 
This  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with 
the  ftories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and  monilers,  and  brave 
houfes,  which  I  found  every  where,  though  my  underftanding 
bad  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  rhime,  and  dance  of  the  numbers  :  fo  that  I  think  I  had 
read  him  all  over  before  I  was  12  years  old. 

In  1633,  being  ftill  at  Weftminlter,  he  publifhed  a  colle£lion 
of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetical  bloilbms  :'  in  which, 
fays  Sprat,  there  were  many  things  that  might  well  become  the 
vigour  and  force  of  a  m.anly  wit.  Cowley  tells  us  of  himfelf, 
that  he  had  fo  defective  a  memory  at  that  time,  that  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  :  how* 
ever,  as  Sprat  obferves,  he  abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by 
converting  with  the  books  themfelves,  from  whence  thofe  rules 
had  been  drawn.  He  was  removed  from  Wellminfter  to  Tri- 
nity-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  the 
deligns  of  moft  of  thofe  mafculine  works  which  he  afterwards 
puh'iflied.  In  1638  he  publilhed  his  "  Love's  riddle,"  a 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Wcltrain* 
iter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenclm  Digby  i 
and  a  latin  comedy,  called  **  Naufragiuni  jocularc,'*  or,  The 
merry  Sliipwreck  —  after  it  had  been  a<Stcd  before  the  univerfity 
by  the  members  of  Trinity-college. 

The  i^rft  occafion  oi  liis  ciueriug  into  buftnefs  was,  an  elegy 
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he  wrotf  on  rht  HcMh  of  Mr.  William  HcrvcT.  This  brought 
him  i:  lutancc  of  John  Hcn'ey,  the  brother  of  his 

deccak..  ..  nn  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 

ncfs,  and  y  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the 

fervice  of  inc  kmh  bt.  Aiban's.  In  1643,  being  then  M.  A.  he 
was,  among  many  others,  ejc£led  his  college  and  the  univer- 
fity  5  upon  which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled  in  St.  John's 
college  tlierc,  and  that  fame  year,  under  the  name  of  an  (}xford 
Scholar,  publiihed  a  fatirc  intituled,  "  The  Puritan  and  the 
PajJiil."  His  afledion  to  the  royal  caufe  engaged  him  in  the 
iervice  of  the  king  ^  and  he  attended  in  feveral  of  his  majefty's 
joumies  and  expeditions.  Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  lord  Falkland,  and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of 
the  war  had  drawn  together.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  j  and  at- 
tended the  queen  mother,  when  (he  was  forced  to  retire  into 
France.  He  was  abfent  from  England  about  ten  years,  fays 
Wood  ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more  or  lefs, 
were  wholly  fpcnt  either  in  bearing  a  (hare  in  the  diftrefles  of 
the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  joumies  into  Jerfey,  Scot- 
land, Flanders,  Holland,  and  elfewhere  ;  and  was  the  principal 
inftrument  in  maintaining  a  correfpondence  between  the  king 
and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  letters  he  ciphered  and  deciphered 
with  his  oum  hand. 

In  1656  he  was  fent  over  into  England,  with  all  imaginable 
fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Hate  of  affairs  here  ;  but  foon 
after  his  arrival,  while  he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized 
on  by  a  miftake,  the  fearch  having  been  intended  after  another 
gentleman  of  confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  He  was 
often  examined  before  the  ufurpcrs,  who  tried  all  methods  to 
make  him  ferviceable  to  their  purpofes  ;  but  proving  inflexible, 
he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifonment,  and  fcarce  at  Lift  ob- 
tained his  liberty  upon  the  terms  of  loool.  bail,  which  burden 
Dr.  Scarborough  was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thug 
he  continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  tlie  general  redemption ; 
yet,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed  upon 
Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and  there 
remained  in  the  fame  fituation  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of 
the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  publiihed 
a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confiding  of  four  parts,  viz. 
I.  Mifcellanies.  2.  The  Millrefs.  3.  Pindaric  odes.  4.  Da- 
videis."  The  Millrefs  had  been  publiihed  in  his  abfence,  and 
his  comedy  called  "  The  Guardian,"  afterwards  altered  and 
publiihed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cutter  in  Colman-Strect  j" 
but  both  very  incorr«£lly.  Ip  the  preface  to  his  poenos,  be 
complains  of  the  publication "  of  fome  things  of  his,  without 

his 
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his  confcnt  or  knowledge ;  and  thofe  very  mangled  and- im* 
pevfe£\  :  "  of  which  fort,"  fays  He,  "  was  a  comedy  called  the 
Guardian,  made  and  adtcd  before  the  prince,  in  his  pafTage 
through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
mihappy  war;  or  rather  neither  made  nor  acted,  but  rough- 
drawn  only  and  repeated  :  for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  it 
could  neither  be  revifed  or  perfected  by  the  author,  nor  learned 
without  book  by  the  a6tors,  nor  fet  forth  in  any  meafure  tole- 
lably  by  the  officers  of  the  college." 

During  his  Hay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
Flants,  publi(hed  firll  in  1662,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
four  books  more  •,  and  all  the  fix,  together  with  his  other  latin 
poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London  in  1678.  The 
occafion  of  his  choofing  the  fubjecl  of  his  fix  books  of  Plants, 
Dr.  Sprat  tells  us,  was  this  :  When  he  returned  into  England, 
he  was  advifed  to  diflemble  the  main  intention  of  his  Coming 
over,  under  the  difguile  of  applying  himfelf  to  fomc  fettled  pro- 
feiiion  ;  and  that  of  phyfiG  -was  thought  moll  proper.  To  this 
purpofe,  after  many  anatomical  diffecStions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
confideration  of  fimplcs;  and,  having  furnifhed  himfelf  with 
books  of  that  nature,  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where 
every  field  and  wood  might  (hew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofc 
plants  of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mallered  that  part  of 
the  art  of  medicine :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  (kill 
for  pra£l:ice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digelt  it  into  its  prefcnt 
form.  The  two  firft  books  treat  of  Herbs  in  a  flyle,  fays  Sprat, 
rcfembling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus  ;  the  two  next  of 
riowers,  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and  Horace's  numbers, 
for  which  lait  author  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a  peculiar  reverence  ; 
and  the  two  lad  of  Trees,  in  the  way  of  Virgil's  georgics.  Of 
thcfc,  the  fixth  book  is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  hrs 
country  :  for,  making  the  britifti  oak  to  prefide  in  the  aflembly 
of  the  forefl  trees,  he  takes  that  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  the 
hiflory  of  the  late  troubles,  the  king's  affli£\ion  and  return,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  dutch  war;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way 
which  is  honourable  to  the  nation.  It  appears  by  Wood's  Fafli^ 
that  Cowley  was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  2,  1657  -,  who 
lays,  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him  by  virtue  of  a 
mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that  the  th::.;: 
was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party.  However,  tlu i* 
is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  his  loyalty  was  ever 
in  the  lealk  iliaken ;  all  this  complacency  towards  the  then  go- 
vernment being  only  alTected  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  dc- 
fign  of  his  coming  over.  The  fame  account  may  be  given  of 
a  few  lines  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked 
like  a  departure  from  his  old  principles,  and  occafioncd  hi» 
loyalty  to  be  called  in  qucIUon. 
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After  the  \mz*>  rcftnrnrion,  being  then  paft  hU  4ot}i  year,  of 
vhich  thr  1  bfcn  ipcnt  in   a  various  and  tem- 

peHuous  c^.... ,  ..^  .^.^jivcd  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life 

in  a  Uudious  rciircmcnt ;  which  Sprat  reprcfcnts  as  the  cffcO:  of 
choice,  and  not  of  difcontcnt.  At  firft,  lay?  thi:  dodtor,  he  waj 
but  denderlv  pmvided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  rcafo:i  oi*  his  tra- 
vels and  t'  ms  of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  which 
had  put  li  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Yet  notwiih- 
A^nding  the  narroumefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed  to  his 
ftWation,  having  conira^cd  his  dofire^  into  a  fmall  corpafs,  and 
knowing  that  a  very  fe\f  things  would  fupply  them  all.  But 
upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  this  hindrance 
of  his  dcfjgn  was  foon  removed ;  f (  r  he  then  obtained  a  plcnti- 
fi!  Hy  the  favour  of  the  lord  St.  Alban*s,  and  the  bounty 
CI  nC  of  Buckingham.  Thus  furnifhed  for  his  retreat, 
he  tpenc  the  lalt  fcven  or  eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcuriiy, 
and  poflTcflcd  that  folitude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he 
had  always  moll  pallionatcly  defircd.  Hia  works,  efpecially  hl» 
cflays  in  profe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  folitudc 
and  retirement.  His  three  firft  efl'ays  are  on  tlie  fubjedls  of 
liberty,  folitude,  and  obfcuritv :  and  moll  of  the  tranflprions  are 
of  fuch  palTage?  from  the  claCfic  authors,  as  dilplay  the  pfeafureg 
of  a  country  life,  particularly,  Virgil's  "  O  fortunatos  nimium, 
ice  "  Horace's  "  Ikatus  ille  qui  procul,  &c."  Claudian's  "  Old 
Man  of  Verona  /'  and  Martial's  **  Vitara  qux  faciuiit  beatiorem, 
&c.**  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  bek;!nning,  hnd  never 
agreed  fo  well  with  the  conflitution  of  his  body,  as  of  his 
mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out  of  hafte  to  be  gone 
away  from  the  tumult  and  noifc  of  the  town,  he  hai!  not  pre- 
pared fo  healthful  a  (ituarion  in  the  country  as  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  made  a  more  Icifureable  choice.  Of  this  he 
foon  began  to  find  the  inconvenience  at  Barn-Elms,  where  he 
was  afflicled  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  After 
that,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered  his  former  health,  though  his 
mind  was  reftored  to  its  perfe£l  vigour ;  as  may  be  feen,  fayt 
Sprat,  from  his  two  lad  books  of  plants,  which  were  written 
fince  that  time,  and  may  at  lead  be  compared  with  the  bed  of 
his  other  works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey,  he 
fell  into  another  confumii:g  difeafe  ;  under  which,  having  lan- 
guiihed  for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of 
its  badfymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  by  ifayin^ 
too  long  amongfl  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  (loppage  in  his  bread  and  throat. 
This  he  at  firft  neglecled  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed  to  fend 
for  his  ufual  phyficians,  till  it  was  pall  all  remedies  ;  and  fo  in 
the  end,  after  a  fortoight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal  tO/hinu 
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He  died  at  Chcrtfcy,  July  28,  1667,  in  lus  49th  year  ;  and  W39 
buried  in  Weibuinlter-Abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  where 
a  monument  \i  lis  crc£lcd  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by 
Ocorgc  dake  of  Buckingham,  with  a  latin  inlcription  by  Dr. 
Sprat.  When  Charles  11.  heard  of  his  death,  he  -was  pleafcd 
io  fay,  "  that  AJr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind 
Kim  in  England." 

Befictes  his  works  aire isdy  mentioned,  wc  hqvc  of  his,  1.  A 
propofition  for  the  advancement  of  experimental  pbilofophy; 
'Mu\,  2.  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Oliver  CromweH.  He  had  dpngned,  alio,  a  difcourfe 
concerning  ftyle,  and  a  review  of  tlie  prineipks  of  the  primitive 
chriflian  church ;  but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpuriouj 
piece,  intituled,  the  Iron  Age,  was  publilhed  under  his  name, 
during  his  abfence  abroad  ;  of  which  he  fpcaks,  in  the  preface 
to  his  poems,  with  fome  afperity  and  concern.  "  I  wondered 
'very  much,"  fays  he,  *'  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifli  t© 
write  fo  ill  verfcs,  fliouhl  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as 
another  man's,  rather  than  his  own  :  though  perhaps  he  might 
have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the  baftard  upon 
fuch  a  perfon,  whofe  ftock  of  reputation  is,  I  fe^r,  little  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  numerous  legitimate  offspring 
of  that  kind.  It  would  have  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had 
pleafed  the  author  to  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  his 
own  name,  rather  than  his  own  under  mine.  He  had  been 
in  that  a  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  lefs  wrong 
by  robbery,  than  he  docs  by  fuch  a  bounty  :  for  nobody  can  be 
judified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  merit,  and  our  own 
coarfe  clothes  are  like  to  become  us  better  than  thofc  of  another 
inan'sy  tliough  never  fo  rich.  But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo 
Leggarly,  that  I  myfelf  was  afliamed  to  wear  them."  This  ex- 
tratl  fhews  Cowley  to  have  been  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he 
is  in  verfe  j  and  Addifon  has  obfcrved,  that  of  all  authors,  none 
ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according  to  Locke's  true  defi- 
nition of  it,  as  Cowley  :  of  which  he  gives  fome  examples  from 
his  poem  called  the  Miftrefs. 

COWPEU  (William),  M.  A.  was  born  at  Perth  in  1564^ 
and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  wlicrc  he  took 
Kis  degrees,  and  afterwards  became  a  profellbr  of  philofophy. 
In  K96  he  was  ordained  minifter  of  Perth,  his  native  place, 
and  became  a  violent  fticklcr  for  the  prclbyterians  when  king 
James  attempted  to  cftabhfii  epifcopacy  in  Scotland.  How- 
ever, from  motives  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  bifliopric  of  Galloway  1614,  '*^^<^  <i*«^l  161 7,  in  the 
*53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  refpccis  a  very  grcj^t 
d^ivine,  as  appcara^from  his  ,vo|ks,  ^ivhuh  haic  been  printed  iji 
'—  -   -       -     -•  '-  -^-      '   -.     -  one 
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f>nc  volume  folio ;  but  at  prcfent  they  arc  little  cftccmcd.  His 
body  lies  interred  under  a  plain  marble  ilone  in  the  Grey- 
friars  church-vard  in  Edinbure^h 

COWPER'(Will£am),  U.  D.  wa<  the  youngcfl  fon  of 
carl  Cowpcr,  atul  grandfon  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  Gow- 
pcr,  who  rciigncd  ihc  fcals  in  i"iy.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1713,  and  educated  in  Trinity  college  Cambridgr,  where 
he  took  his  ileprccs  and  entered  early  in  life  into  orders.  He 
obtained  Icveral  livinj^  in  the  church,  and  was  at  lall  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham,  which  he  held  till  his  death  1772, 
aged  59.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in  geometry, 
on  which  he  wrote  a  learned  ireatife  dedicated  to  the  royal 
focicty.  His  right  fermons  and  advice  to  a  lady  are  both  very 
much  eftecmed. 

COVVPER  (William),  M.  D.  and  F.  S  A.  pra^ifed  phy. 
Cc  many  years  at  Chcrter  with  great  reputation.  He  pub!ilhcd 
(without  his  ntimc)  1.  A  Summary  of  the  Life  of  bt.  Wer- 
burgh,  with  a  hiftorical  account  of  the  images  [z]  upon  her 
(hrine  (now  the  epifcopal  throne),  in  the  choir  of  Chcilcr, 
Colle<f>ed  from  anticnt  chronicles,  and  old  writers  By  a  citizen 
of  V  h^ilcr.  Pubiiihed  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity-fchool, 
Cheftcr.  »  749,  4to  ;  and  by  this  eifay  in  antiquarianifm,  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  ftolen  from  the  M">S.  of  Mr  Stone  I  a  J, 
raifed  a  great  outcry  againft  himfelf.  He  was  alfo  author  of 
"  II  .  enferofo  :  an  evening's  contemp'ation  in  St.  John's  church- 
yard, Chefter.  A  rhapfody,  written  more  than  twentv  vcars 
ago;  and  now  (firft)  publilhcd,  illuftrated  with  notes  hiilorical 
and  explanatory.  London,  1767  "  410  (addreffed,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Meanwell,  to  the  rev.  John  Allen,  M.  A.  fenior 
fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  re<^or  of  Torpoley 
in  Chefliire)  -,  in  which  he  takes  a  view  of  fome  of  the  molt  re- 
markable places  around  it,  diilinguiihed  by  memorable  perfon* 
ages  and  events.  He  died  (J€t  20,  1767,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring  a  memorial  of  his  native  city.  He  had  alfo  made 
collections  for  the  county,  which  are  now  in  tnc  hands  of  his 
brother,  an  attorney  near  Chefter,  but  confift  of  little  more 
than  tranfcripts  from  printed  books  and  minute  modern  tranf- 
a£tion8,  interweaving,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  county  and  city^ 
a  great  mafs  of  other  general  hiftory. 

COX  (rdcHARD),  an  engllfh  biOiop,  was  born  about  i  500,  of 
mean  parentage,  at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamlhire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton-fchool,  and  thence  eleded  to  King's  college,  where 

[z]  Reprefentins  her  fjmily,  Arc.    in  tee.  relative   to  the  city  and  cathedral, 

number  jo,  i-jit  then  repaireJ  which  were  prefemed  hj-ha   (on   to  ihe 

[aJ    V.  of  cathedral  libraryi  tai  afttrwudi  IcAt  is 

the  chur  vj  Dr.  Gewtr. 

curiaws   c-j^vw  .*»wJt»,  «.    *  t*,vi*  t^wics, 
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he  obtained  a  fellowfliip  in  i!y  »9.  He  Was  Invited  By  catdmal 
Wolfey  to  Oxford  to  fill  up  hie  iiew  foundation;  and  we  cannof 
give  a  greater  proof  that  lie  was  diflinguilhed  by  his  parts  and 
knrning :  for  of  fuch  the  cardinal  took  care  to  form-  hia  fociety. 
liut  fhough  thefe  qualities,  attended  wi^h  a  remarkable  piety» 
fhould  have  prOcuared  him  tlue  eileem  of  the  univerfity  j  yet  by 
favouring  fome  of  Luthei's  opinions,  and  fpeaking  his  m-ind  tot>- 
freely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery,  he  fell  under  their  difplea- 
furCy  was  deprived  of  liis  prcfermi£?«t,  and  thrown  into  prilbn. 
When  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  lie  left  Oxford ;  fome  time 
after  was  chofen  muller  of  Eton-fchool,  which  flourii?ied  re- 
jnarkably  under  him  ;  and,  by  the  interefl  of  atfp.  Cranmer,  ob- 
♦.vimecf  feveral  dignities  in  the  church,  vii,  the  arclideaconry  of 
Ely,  a  prebend  c^  the  fiwne  church,  and  oi  Lincoln,  and  th« 
dcanry  of  CftrrfU- church. 

He  vi'^s-appofirtcd  twtor  »(?•  prince  Edward ;  ami,  on  tfhat  princc'j 
RCcelFion  to  the  throne,  became  a  great  favourite  at  court.  He 
was  made  a  privy-counfel'lor,  and  the  king's  almoruer;  and,  for 
«hc  augmentation  of  the  king^*  alms^  had  a  grant  made  him  of 
all  g.cods  and  chattels  of  felon-s.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of 
rltt  tmh'erfity  of  Oxford  m  1547  ;  the  next  year  iiillallcd  canon 
of  WiiKlfor*,.  and  the  year  following  dean  of  WeltirMuller.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiiTioners  to  vifit  th« 
tinivcrfitfy  of  Oxford  :.  ami  rs-  accufcd  by  fon-te  c-f  abufing  his  aa- 
thority  by  dellroying  many  books,  out  of  his  zeal  againlt  popery. 
But  the  univerfitics  are  certai-nly  obliged  to  him;  for  both  in  t^ij 
imd  the  preceding  reign ^  when  an  a(Sl  palled  forgivrn^  all  chan- 
tries, colleges,  &c.  to  the  khig,  the  col:lcg.«s  in  both  univer£sic» 
m'cre  excepted  out  of  it,  through  his  powerful  intercelfion. 

After  Mary^s  accellion,  he  was  dripped  of  his  preferments  and 
committed  to  the  Marlh»LSea;  but  his  confinement  was  not  longj 
and  as  foon  »s  he  was  releafed,  fovefeein^  the  ii2?pcnding  llorm^ 
lie  refolvcd  to  take  faiT<£\iaary  in  fome  other  country.  He  went 
£rft  to  Straffburg,  wheie  he  was  told  that  the  englifh  exile*  at 
FrantfoTt  liad  hrrd  afiilie  the  englrfli  liturgy,  aiid  fet  up  a  form  of 
their  own,  framed  after  the  freneh  and  gencvan  nooilcls.  The  in* 
novation  gave  him  great  concern  ;  and  in  orcier  to  oppofe  it,  he 
went  to  Francfort,  and  after  fome  bickerings  with  the  puritan 
miniffcers  there,  by  the  intcrpofitwn  of  die  mngrllracy  he  had  the 
latisfadlion  to  fee  the  common- prayer  book  fettled  in  that  congre- 
gation. Here  too  he  formed  a  kind  of  univerfrty,  and'appointedla 
greek  and  a  hebrcw  lecturer,  a  divinity  profeffolr,  and  »  trcafurcr 
for  thc'comributioijs  remitted  frtxii  Engkind.  Having  thus  ac- 
complilhcd  hrs  defign,  he  returned  to  Stralburgh  in  order  to 
converfc  with  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  n.xi  known  in- 
timately at  Oxford,  and  whofc  learning  and  moderation  he  highly 
dUcmcd.  Wlicn  Uie  blooily  fcenc  in  England  w»»cU)fedby  the 
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^eath  of  M  irv,  he  rcfumc^,  wnd  was  one  of  thofc  divines  wh© 
were  •  the  liturgy :  he  was,  indeed,  the  chici 

champu.M  uii  iiit  j.;inciiant  fide,  in  the  difputation  held  at  WciU 
•ninllcr  between  eight  papills  and  »n  equal  number  of  tlx!  ro- 

vl  often  "before  <jucen  Flizabeth  in  len*;  «nd  in  hit 
CeriDou  At  the  opening  of  her  (irft  p:irliament.  i!  his  elo- 

quence in  a  powerful  and  aiVc^ing  wanner,  to^  1  ■  them  to 

l)ani(h  all  poptOi  innovations  and  corruptions,  and  to  rcltorc  reli- 
|»ion  to  its  primitive  purity.  His  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  and  hie 
«ca1  for  the  entjlilh  liturgy,  vrcre  f«cJi  rewarded  by  the  billiopric 
of  tly  •,  ov  '1  Tec  he  prefidcd  abwe  21  vcirs,  ami  was  one 

of  the  chio;  uid  ornaments  of  the  church.  He  did  not  in- 

4dccd  rctaiK  .my  great  degree  of  the  royal  favour;  for  even  before 
Jiis  coilfecration  he  petitioned  the  queen  againll  the  a^l  for  ali- 
ienaring  and  exchanging  the  lanck  and  Tcveitoes  of  the  feifiiops, 
reprefenting  the  mifchiefs  r.nd  inconveniences  that  woul«l  fol- 
low, and  urging  the  unlawfulnefs  of  the  practice  by  many  argu- 
mcf.ts  both  from  reafoa  and  fcripture.  He  likcwife  oppofed  with 
great  zeal  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights  in  her  chapel ; 
and  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
»gfinll  which  (he  had  contracted  a  ftrange  averfion.  He  was  % 
great  patron  fo  ieamed  men,  and  amongft  otiiers  Jto  Dr.  Whit- 
gifitj  afterwanSs  abp.  of  Canterbury.  He  was  one  of  thofe  com- 
milTioned  to  compile  a  body  of  ecdefiaftical  laws,  which  was  done 
in  a  famous  book,  intituled,  **  Reformatio  legum  ecclefiafti- 
caru^  j"  and  he  dsd  his  utmoft  to  have  ii  ellablifheil  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  But  tliis  defign  was  over-ruled,  becaufe,  as 
Burnet  alleges,  it  was  thought  more  for  the  greatnefs  of  tlKi  pre- 
rogative, and  the  autliority  of  the  civil  coarts,  to  keep  thofc 
points  undetermined.  He  is  blamed  by  fome  for  giving  up  fe- 
deral manors  and  other  cilates  belonging  to  his  fee  :  but  thofc 
xvho  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  the  in- 
satiable rapacioufnefs  of  the  coartiers,  will  perhaps  think  dif- 
ferently of  him ;  and  allow  him  to  merit  fome  degree  of  praife 
for  his  firmnefs  in  retaining  what  he  did,  and  for  refifting  die 
ftrongeft  (bllicitations,and  moft  violent  attacks. 

Sir  Chriilopher  Hatton,  and  other  court  farourites,  eridea- 
Toured  to  lay  their  griping  hands  on  Ely-houfe,  and  feveral  parks 
and  manors  belonging  to  him ;  and  were  backed  by  the  delpotic 
commands  of  the  queen,  who  cxpc6led  from  her  bifhops  an  im- 
plicit  obedience,  and  would  often  threaten  to  unfrock  them  if 
they  made  any  difficulties.  Their  malice,  which  was  only  pro- 
voked by  their  avarice,  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  vex- 
ation ;  and,  wearied  out,  he  at  lall  obtained  leave  to  lefign  his 
biihopric,  upon  the  moderate  conditions  of  being  allowed  out  of 
it  in  annual  pcnfion  of  200 1.  Forms  of  refignation  were  actually 
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drawn  up;  but  the  court  could  not  find  any  divine  (^f  charaflcr 
that  would  accept  the  fee  on  their  hafe  and  ignominious  terms. 
He  therefore  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  158;, 
in  his  8>d  year. 

It  mud  be  remembered  of  this  biflirp,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
brought  a  wife  10  live  in  a  college  :  and  that  he  procured  a  r.ew 
bodv  of  ftatutes  for  St  John*s  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Kc 
was  vifiior  as  bilhop  of  Ely.  He  was  author  of  feveral  things, 
which  have  been  publiflied  chiefly  fmce  his  deceafe,  viz.  1.  An 
oration  at  the  beginning  of  the  difputation  of  V:r.  Trefliam  and 
others  with  Peter  Martyr.  2.  An  oration  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  fame.  Thefe  in  latin  were  printed  in  1549,  ^to;  and  after- 
wards among  Peter  Martyr's  works.  ^.  He  had  a  great  hand  in 
compiling  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  I'ngland;  and  whtjn  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth, 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Biiliops'  Bible,  the 
four  gofpels,  the  a<Sls  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  were  allotted  to  him  for  his  portion.  4  He  wrote  re- 
folutions  of  fome  qucftions  concerning  the  facraments  ;  aniVers 
to  the  queries  concerning  fome  abufes  of  the  mafs*,  and  had  fome 
hand  in  the  declaration  concerning  the  functions  and  divine  in- 
flitution  of  the  bifhops  and  priells  :  all  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  addenda  to  Burnet's  hidory  of  the  reformation.  5.  Several 
letters  and  fmall  pieces  of  his  have  been  publilhed  by  Strype,  in 
his  Annals  of  the  reformation.  He  alfo  had  a  hand  in  Lilly's 
grammar. 

COX  iCiT  Richafd),  bart.  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  au- 
thor of  a  hiftory  of  that  kingciom,  was  fon  to  Richard  Cox,  efq. 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horlV,  and  was  born  at  Bandon,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  on  the  25th  of  March  1650.  He  had  the  mif- 
fortunc  to  become  an  orphan  before  he  was  full  three  years  of 
age;  and  was  then  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  father,  V\  alter 
Bird,  efq  of  Cloghnakilty.  But  his  grandfather  alfo  dying  when 
he  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  then  taken  under  the  pro- 
tc£tion  of  his  uncle,  John  hird,  efq  who  placed  him  at  an  or- 
dinary latin  fchool  at  Cloghnakilty,  where  he  foon  difcovered  a 
{Irong  inclination  to  learning,  in  1668,  having  attained  the  age 
of  18  years,  he  began  to  pra6\ife  as  an  attorney  in  feveral  manor 
courts  where  his  untie  was  fcncfchal,  and  continued  it  three 
years,  and  was  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1671,  with  a  view  of 
being  called  to  the  bar.  Here  he  was  fo  much  diilinguifhed  for 
his  great  affiduity  and  confequent  improvement,  that  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1673  he  was  made  one  of  the  furveyors  at  fir  Robert 
Shaftoe*s  reading.  He  foon  after  married  a  lady  who  had  a  right 
to  a  con(idcrable  fortune  ;  but,  being  difappointed  in  obtaining 
it,  he  took  a  faim  neai  Cloghnakilty,  to  which  he  retired  for 
fcvcn  years.    Being  at  length  roufed  from  his  lethargy  by  a  gr,t^t 
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inrTT:!fr  of  his  family,  he  wi^,t>y  the  intercft  of  (ir  Robert  South- 

^  ,cd  recorder  of  Kinl.ile  in  ihc  year  1680.     ilc  now 

...  :o  Cork;  where  he  pia£lifed  in  the  Uw  with  great 

s.     But,  forcfccing  the  ftorm  tha<  was  going  to  fall  on  the 

f  .  '  -  <]ttittcd  h-is  pradicc,  and  his  cllatc,  which  at  that 

r  I  to  700  1.  per  ann.  and  removed  witli  his  wife 

»  ',  and  fettled  at  lirillol.  Atthisplacc 

K  iicc  to  fupport  his  family  genteelly, 

V.  M  his  iriih  cttatc;  and  at  his  kHlure  hours  eom- 

pi„ ..    >iy  of  Ireland;  the  firlt  part  of  which  he  publilhed 

ibon  after  the  revolution,  iu  f6"89,  under  the  title  of  Hibernii 
Anglicana  j  or  the  hiilory  of  Ireland,  from  the  conqucft  thereof 
ky  the  F.npliOj  to  tl»c  prcfenjt  time.  Wl>e«  the  prince  of  Orange 
av  ■  liomlon,  Mr.  Cox  quitted  HriftoJ,an4  repaired  to  the 

111  ,  where  he  was  made  under  fccreraryof  Itate.     Hav- 

ing given  great  fatisfa(5lion  to  tlie  king  in  the  difchargc  of  this 
odice,  Mr.  Cok  was  immediately  after  the  furrender  of  Water- 
ford  made  recorder  of  that  city.     On  the  15th  of  S-eptember 
1690  h,e  was  appointed  fecond  jullice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.     In  Apiil  1691  Mr.  juiiice  Cojc  was  made  governor  of 
lie  county  and  city  of  Cork.     His  fituation  now,  as  a  judge  and 
\  military  ^rpvernor,  was  fomcwhat  fmgular  ;  and  he  was  cer- 
:  in  zeal  for  the  government,  wfiatever  ob- 
-   :i  :;:.  ill...  __  :.  .de  to  his  conduct  ou  the  principles  of  juftice 
ind  humanity.     During   the  time  of  Mr.  Cox's  government, 
vhich  coRtinued  till  the  redu^ion  of  Limerick,  though  he  had 
i  frontier  of  So  miles  to  defend,  and  20  places  to  garrifon,  be- 
ides  Cork  and  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  yet  lie  did  not  lofe  a  fingle 
iich  of  ground.    On  the  5th  of  Norember  1692  iVir.  jufticc  Cox 
ccelved  tl»c  honour  of  knighthood;  in  July  1693  was  nominated 
Hrd  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in  October  1706  was  created  a 
faronet.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  acceffioH  of  king 
Ceorge  I.  fir  Richard  Cox,  with  the  other  principal  irifh  judges, 
vas  removed  from  his  ofliec,  and  alfo  from  the  privy  council. 
Ic  then  retired  to  his  feat  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  hoped 
t  have  ended  his  days  in  peace,  but  his  tranquillity  was  dif- 
t  rbed  by  feveral  attacks  which  were  made  againft  him  in  the 
i^ili  parliament.     However,  though  feveral  fevcre  votes  were 
i  againlt  him,  they  were  Jiot  followed  by^nny  farther  pro- 
Cv^ngs.     He  now  divided  his  time  between  Itudy,  making  im» 
pDvementson  his  cllatc,  and  acts  of  beneficence.     But  in  April 
i  -^3,  he  was  fcized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  ended  in  a  palfy, 
uiler  which  he  languifhcd  till  the  3d  of  May  that  year,  when  he 
f  »ired  without  pain,  at  the  age  of  S3  years  one  month  and  a 
fc'  days, 

^OX  (LfosardV  •  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Laurence  Cox, 
tU  2  geRtlcmaii  of  confiderable  property  ia  Wales,  and  born 
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in  Monmouth  nbout  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
He  received  his  education  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwat  is  be- 
came a  famous  fcaoolmafter  at  Reading  in  Bcrkfhire.  He  wa* 
there  in  much  cilccm  when  John  Frith  the  martyr  was  taken 
up  as  a  vagabond  and  put  in  the  (locks  j  but  was  treated  by 
Cox  with  great  kindnefs  and  every  mark  of  refpe£k.  He  af- 
terwards travelled  through  Francf^,  Germany,  Poland  and 
Hungary,  where  he  taught  the  learned  languages,  and  became 
more  famous  than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  died  i  ^49  at 
Caerlton  in  his  native  country,  where  he  had  fpcnt  his  advan- 
ced years.  He  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  in  greek  and  latin, 
particularly  a  commentary  on  Liily  s  gr,,.-- mar. 

COXETER  (Thomas),  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Warton   as  a 
faithful  and  induflrious  colledor  in  our  old  englilh  Uternture, 
and  therefore  judly  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work.     He  was 
born  of  an  antient  and  refpedable  family  at  Lechdalc  in  Glou- 
ceficrfhire,  Sept.  1689*,  and  entered  a  commoner  of    Trinity 
college,   Oxford,   in   17  ^5.     From  Oxford,  where  he  wore  a 
civilian's  gown,  he  came  to  London,  with  a  view  of  purfuing 
the  c'^yil  law ;  but,  lofing  his  friend  and  patron  fir  John  Cook^ 
knight,  who  was  dean  of  the  arches  and  vicar-general,  and  who 
died  in   17 10,  he  abandoned  civil  law  and  every  other  profef» 
Con.     Continuing  in  London  without  any  fettled  purfuit,  he 
became  acquainted  with  bookfellcrs  and  authors.     He  amafled 
materials  for  a  biography  of  our  poets.     He  afllfted  Mr.  Ames 
^n  the  Hiilory  of  britifh  typography.     He  had  a  curious  coi- 
Icifiion   of  old  plays.     He  pointed  out  to  Theobald  many  of 
the  black-letter  books,  which  that  critic  ufed  in  his  edition  of 
Shakfpeare.     He  compiled  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  indexes  tc 
Hudfon's  edition  of  Jofephus  in  1720.     In   1739  he  publi&ec 
a  new  edition  of  Baily*s  life  of  bilhop  FiOier,  firft  printed  ir 
1655.     In    1744  he  circulated  propofals  for  printing  the  dra 
matic  works  of  Thomas  May,  efq.  a  contemporary  with  Bei 
Jonfon,   and,  upon   his   deceafe,   a   competitor  for  the   bays 
With  notes,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings."     "  Th 
isditor,"  fays  he,  **  intending  to  revive  the  bed  of  oar  old  play, 
fiithfully  collated  with  all  the  editions,  that  could  be  found  it 
a  fearch   of  ab9ye  30   years,  happened  to   communicate   hi 
fchemc  to  one  wl»o  now  invades  it.     To  vindicate  which,  he  1 
rcfolvcd  to  publifli  this  deferving  author,  though  out  of  the  o? 
dcr  of  hie  defign.     And,  as  a  late  fpurious  edition  of  Gorbodc 
is  fufficient  to  (hew  what  millakes  and  confufion  may  be  c- 
pe^ed  from  the  medley  now  advertifing  In  ten  volumes,  a  cc- 
rc{\  edition    will   be  added   of  that   excellent   tragedy  ;  wif\ 
other  poetical  works  of  the  renowned  Sackville,  his  life,  atV 
z  glofTary.     Thefe  arc  offered  as  a  fpccimen  of  the  great  c?c 
ihikt  is  Siieceflaryi  aod  will  conllantly  be  ufed^  \n  the  revival  )f 
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fuch  oW  wrltcrt  as  the  editor  (hall  be  encouraged  to  rcftore 
to  the  :\  their  genuine  purity  "     Such  arc  the  terms  of 

the  pi\  r  ..-."  -  and  they  (hew,  that,  though  this  dcfign  did  rot 
lake  cfted,  Coxctcr  was  the  (xtW  who  formed  the  fchcmc, 
adopted  by  Dodiley,  of  publifhing  a  colledUon  of  our  antic.ic 
plays.  Sackvillc's  Corboduc,  here  referred  to,  is  the  edition 
c  ■  "  by  Mr.  Sper.cc  in  1736.  In  1747  he  was  appoint- 
ed y  10  a  fociety  for  ihe  encouragement  of  an  efl'ay  to- 
wards a  complete  englilh  hillory  ;  under  the  aufpices  of  which 
appeared  the  firft  volume  of  Carte's  hillory  of  England.  He- 
died  of  a  fever  on  eafter-day,  April  19,  1747*  i»  his  5vth 
year 

COYER  (L*Abbe),  born  at  Baumelcs-Noncs  in  Franchc- 
Comtc,  died  at  Paris  July  18,  1782,  in  an  advanced  age,  wa» 
for  fome  time  a  jefuit.  Having  quitted  that  fociety,  he  re- 
paired to  the  capital  about  175  I,  and  fought  a  livelihood  by  his 
pen.  He  began  his  career  by  certain  fugitive  pieces,  whereof 
fome,  as  the  "  Difcovcry  of  the  philofopher's  done,"  irh  imita- 
tion of  Swift,  and  the  "  Miraculous  year,"  had  tlie  moft  fuc- 
ccfs,  Thefe  trifles  were  colIc«£kcd  under  the  very  fuitablc  title  of 
"  Bagatelles  morales."  Some  of  the  |.icccs  in  this  colle6lion 
are  written  with  cafe,  delicacy  and  fprightlinefs;  but  irony  be- 
ing the  favourite  figure  with  the  author,  the  ftyle  of  it  is  too 
monotonous  and  the  witticifms  fometimcs  too  far  fetched. 
There  was  viGble  in  the  writings  of  the  abbe  Coyer,  as  well  as 
in  his  converfati^n,  a  perpetual  effort  at  being  agreeable ;  the 
xnoft  effectual  method  of  not  becoming  fo,  or  of  not  being  fo 
for  any  continuity.  Befides  fome  temporary  pieces,  the  abb'i 
Coyer  alfo  wrote,  i.  T  he  hiflory  of  John  Sobielki,  3  vols.  i2mo. 
1761  :  a  very  interefling  work.  2.  I  ravels  in  Italy  and  Hol- 
land, 1775,  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  abbe  Coyer  ran  over  thefe 
countries,  not  fo  much  in  the  charader  of  a  deep  obferver,  as 
of  a  light  Frenchman,  who  takes  a  fuperficial  glance,  and  then 
haftily  fets  down  fome  remarks  analogous  to  the  flutluation  of 
his  mind,  of  his  inclinations  and  his  charadler.  The  book  is 
far  inferior  both  to  the  obfervations  of  M.  Grofley  and  the  tra- 
vels of  M.  de  la  Lande.  3.  New  obfervations  on  England, 
J 779,  i2mo.  which  is  little  elfe  than  an  abridgment  of  Grof- 
ley's  London.  A  colle£lion  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  has  been  made 
of  the  Bagatelles  morales,  the  NoblefTe  commer9ante,  Chinki, 
and  another  work  intituled  **  On  preaching,"  in  which  the 
author  attempts  to  prove  the  inutility  of  preaching  to  the 
conre£lion  and  improvement  of  mankind. 

COYPEL  (Charles  Antoinr),  the  fourth  celebrated  pain- 
ter of  that  name,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1694,  and  died  there  in 
1752,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.     The  family  of  the  Coy- 
pels  had  long  been  famous  for  producing  painters.    Nbel  Coy- 
pel, 
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pel,  the  grandfather,  was  direOor  of  the  academy  at  Rome ; 
Antolne  Coypel,  the  father,  was  principal  painter  to  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,'  and  at  the  fame  time  furveyor  of 
painting  and  fculpture ;  and  Noel  Nicholas  Coypcl,  tlie  uncle, 
profcfibr  of  that  academy.  Antoine  L.oypei  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  of  painting  in  his  twentieth  year,  where  he  had 
already  executed  feveral  pictures  ©f  great  merit ;  his  fon,  to 
whom  he  left  liis  name,  his  talents,  his  knowlec'ire  aiul  virtues, 
enjoyed  the  fame  good  fortune  in  his  2111  year:  lie  was  nrft 
painter  to  the  dui:c  of  Orleans,  and  in  1747  to  the  king. 
Though  his  pcrfonal  qualities  and  endowments  had  already 
made  him  a  A'clcome  gucft  with  the  princes  and  great  men  of 
the  court,  yet  this  lalt  appointment  increafed  his  reputation  j 
and  the  iivil  iiCe  he  made  of  his  confequence,  was  to  induce 
M.  de  Tourathcm,  who  had  fortitude  of  mimi  fulHcient  for 
fuch  a  facrifice,  to  decline  the  title  of  a  protc£lor  of  the  aca- 
demy, which  hitherto  had  alwavs  been  connedled  with  the 
ofiicc  of  fuperintcndant  of  the  buildings,  in  £>rdcr  that  the  aca- 
demy of  painting,  like  all  the  reft,  might  be  under  the  imme- 
diate prot€6Hon  of  the  king.  Jrle  alfo  ere£le(t  a  preparatory 
fchool,  at  Paris,  for  the  young  pupils,  who  went  to  Rome, 
where  they  (ludied  hiftory,  and  exercifed  themlelves  under  able 
iTiafters.  To  him  likewife  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  piQures  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery ;  pity  it  is 
that  his  projetSl  was  not  executed  in  all  its  extent.  Like  all 
men  of  genius,  he  h3<l  his  enviers  and  rivals  ;  but  his  rivals  were 
his  friends,  his  modelly  drew  them  to  him,  and  he  never  re* 
fufed  them  his  ellecm.  His  place  as  firll  painter  to  the  king 
brought  him  to  court,  and  made  him  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  queen  and  the  dauphin.  'I  he  queen  often  gave 
iiim  work  to  do,  which  chiefly  confifted  in  pictures  of  the  faint* 
and  otiier  objedts  of  miftaken  devotion.  On  her  return  from 
^let^:,  finding  over  her  chimney  a  piclure  rcprefeniing  France 
in  the  attitude  of  returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  king,  (he  was  fo  rhovcd,  that  (he  exclaimed,  ^*  No  one 
hut  my  friend  Coypcl  is  capable  of  fuch  a  piece  of  gallantry  i" 
and  in  faC\  it  was  his  doing.  The  dauphin  had  frequently  pri- 
vate converfations  with  him.  He  himfclf  executed  the  draw- 
ing for  the  laft  work  of  Coypcl,  the  fultan  iu  l»is  feraglio. 
His  table  was  always  Urcwed  with  tlve  manufcripts  of  this  artift, 
which  he  intended  to  pub'ilh  at  his  own  expence.  1  he  death 
of  the  author  prevented  his  defign,  aiul  on  hearing  of  the 
event f  the  prince  fiiid  publicly  at  fupper  :  "  I  have  in  one  ycaf 
loffc  three  of  my  friends  !" 

Coypel  fcems  to  have  exerted  Jiimfelf  more  for  others  than 
4"or  himfclf*,  he  was  a  good  mailer,  a  good  relation,  a  good 
friend,  and  never  proycd  falfc  to  his  profcfiious.^    HU  father 
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di6nhcrttcd  him  in  favour  of  his  fiftcr  by  a  fccond  marrinjre, 
and  the  fon  did  the  fame  in  rcg;«rd  to  his  brother,  by  dcpriw  :^ 
him  of  all  benefit  from  the   inheritance  of   Bidault    -  Co)  pel 
was  author  of  fcvcral  theatrical  performances,  the  rchcarfalt 
whereof  were  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  not  for  the  fake 
of  fccdinc  his  vanity  with  an  artificial  applaufe,  but  from  fri'-nd- 
ly    panicipation,   and   the  convidlion  of   their  intrinfic  merit. 
Molt  of  tlicm  were  performed  at  the  private  theatre  of  madame 
Marchand,  and   in  the  Mazarine  college,  for  which  they  were 
cxprcfsly  compofed.     The  well-known  Don  Quixote  i^  by  him. 
J^ut  not  alone  plays  came  from  the  pen  of  Coy  pel ;  we  have 
fevcral  diflenations  of  his  on  the  art  of  painting,  and  academi- 
cal lectures,  which  latter  are  in  print.     He  even  wrote  the  life 
of  his  father,  which  excels  no  lefs  by  the  delicate  manner  in 
whiwh  he  criticifcs  his  father,  than  by  the  modelly  with  which 
he  fpcak;;  of  himlelf.     His  acquaintance  was  very  much  fought 
after.     One  proof  of  this  is  in  the  prodigious  heaps  of  letters 
that  were  found  after  his  death.     He  was  particularly  the  fa- 
vourite of  a  fmall  coterie,  where   talents,  knowledge  and  good 
humour  were  cheriihed,   unmixed  ^ith  jealoufy,  pride,  and  li- 
ccntioufncfs.     In  the  number  of  its  members  were  MefT.  Coy- 
lus,   Helvetius,   Mirabeau,   Marlveaux,    Mad^ic  Quinaut,    Ma- 
dame  Marchand,  and  feveral  more.     They  met  alternately  at 
the  apartments  of  each  other,  and  fat  down  to  a  fupper  which, 
by  a  law  of  the  fociety,  muft  not  coll  more  than  fifteen  livres. 
Coypel  was  remarkable  for  his  liberal  fpirit.     He  caufed  a  houfc 
that  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  to  be  rebuilt  at 
his  own  expence  on  a  far  more  convenient  and  handfomc  plan, 
without  the  impoveriihed  owner's  ever  knowing  to  whom  he 
was  in  ebted  for  the  bounty.     He  annually  laid  by  2000  livres 
of  his  revenue  for  works  of  charity,  and  requefted  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  employ  the  expence  of  the  coach  which  that  prince 
kept  for  him  in  alms  to  the  poor.     The  duke  of  Orleans  had 
an  uncommon  value  for   him.     The  duke   could  not  bear  a 
Y'arm  room,  but,  when  Coypel  came  to  him,  he  always  ordered 
a  roufing   fire  to  be   made  up,  *'  for,  faid  he,  he  is  chilly  !'* 
This  fame  prince  compofed  a  poem,  (hewed  it  to  the  artift,  and 
alked  him,  whet'  er  he  fliould  have  it  printed  ^     Coypel  was  ho- 
nell  enough  to  fay,  "  No  :"  and  tlie  duke  tore  it,  and  threw  it 
into  the  f:re. 

A  fimilar  anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  and 
Antoine  Coypel  the  father,  deferves  to  be  related  here  by 
way  of  conclufion.  The  regent  knew  that  Coypel  on  account 
of  fomc  difguds,  was  intending  to  accept  of  an  invitation  ta 
England,  He  therefore  drove  to  his  lodgings  one  morning,  in 
a  (^^cre,  quite  alone^  without  any  attendants,  and  had  him  call- 
ed '  down ;  "  Come  into  the  carriage,"  faid  he  to  the  artiil, 

who^ 
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who  was  quite  difconcerted  at  this  vifit;  "let  us  go  and  take  z 
drive  together  :  you  are  chagrined — 1  want  to  try  whether  1  can- 
not put  you  in  a  good  humour."  We  may  ealiiy  imagine  that 
this  jaunt  made  Coypel  at  once  forget  both  England  and  Wt 
chagrin. 

COY^EVOX  (Anthony),  an  ii^^nious  french  fculptor, 
born  At  Lyons,  in  1640;  died  clianccUor  and  regent  of  the 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  1720.  Verlaillcs  boafts 
hio  beft  works.  We  have  bclides,  the  hgure  of  that  great  mi- 
nifter,  M.  Colbert,  on  his  tomb,  in  the  church  of  S.  Eullachius  ; 
the  two  groups  of  Renown,  and  Mercury,  in  the  Thuillcries-,  and 
the  player  on  the  flute,  in  the  fame  garden.  The  Neptune 
and  Amphytritc,  at  Marly,  with  many  very  fine  bufts,  are  the 
chief  worki;  of  this  artift,  who  was  endowed  with  a  moll  fruitful 
imagination,  and  an  admirable  execution. 

COYTIER  (Jamjs),  phyfician  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  and 
memorable  for  iK>t]iing  particularly,  but  the  dexterity  he  ihew- 
cd  in  managing  this  monarch.  Louis  had  no  principle  to  lay 
"hold  of,  except  an  intenfe  fear  of  dying ;  which  moii  contemp- 
tible cowardice  Coytier  taking  the  advantage  of,  and  often 
threatening  his  malter  with  a  fpeedy  diirolution,  obtained  from 
tiiTje  to  time  great  and  innumerable  favours.  Louis  however 
once  recovered  ilrcngth  of  mind  enough  to  be  afhamed  of  his 
weakncfs  ;  and,  feeling  a  momentary  refentment  for  what  he 
then  thought  the  infolence  of  his  phyfician,  ordered  him  to 
be  privately  difpatched.  Coytier,  apprized  of  this  by  the  ofii* 
ccr,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  renlied,  *<  that  the  only  con- 
cern he  felt  about  himfelf  was,  not  that  he  mufl:  die,  but  that 
the  king  could  not  furvive  him  above  four  days  •,  and  that  he 
^the  faid  Coytier)  knew  this  by  a  particular  fcience  (meaning 
altrology,  which  then  prevailed),  and  only  mentioned  it  to  him 
in  confidence  as  an  intimate  friend."  Lo-uis,  informed  of  this, 
was  frightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be  at 
lyrpc  as  ufual. — The  famous  prince  of  Condc  ufed  to  fay, 
**  that  no  man  was  an  hero  to  his  own  valet  de  chambre  :*' 
and,  were  all  heroes  like  Louis,  who  can  wonder.^ 

CRAB  (Roger),  the  englifli  hermit,  was  born  in  Bucking- 
liamftiire  towards  the  beginning  of  the  with  century.  1  Kc 
cnthufiafm  of  liis  difpofition  led  him  to  forfake  his  tufinefs, 
wliich  was  a  hatter,  and  in  which  he  had  acquired  fome  pro- 
perty, to  become  himfelf  tl^e  leader  of  a  feft.  He  had  read 
the  fcriptures  through  the  optics  of  fanalicifm,  which  ferved 
hidt  to  incrcafe  his  gloom,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  refolutior\ 
nf  retiring  from  the  world.  Filled  vith  this  refolution  he 
fold  oif  his  (hop,  goods,  and  cftate,  and  diftributcd  the  money 
among  the  poor:  retiring  to  Ickman,  near  Uxbridge,  where 
uitli  his  own  hands  he  built  him  a  hut,  and  gave  fifty  iliillings 
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Z  year  for  a  rooil  of  ground.  In  tlm  foUtude  lie  lived  with  a 
fcrenitr  of  ihoujjhr,  hialrh  oi  l><Hly,  and  ania/ing  frugality, 
C<)ual  to  the  ancient  alcc;ics.  lie  was  vilitcd  by  people  of  all 
Uenoroinations  ;  even  divines  confuhed  him  as  a  feer,  and  the 
ladies  r  •  -*  !  to  him  as  an  infpired  fortune-teller.  Among 
other  :  \8  he  is  faid  to  have  foretoUl  tlic  rcftoration,  and 

i!  :  '  ■    nlnion  in  this  country, 

V . .      .am  the  third. 

.:  CRABB  i^Habak^^lk),  who  (to  adopt  hi>  own  modcft  lan- 
fua^c)  "  conducted  the  devotions"  of  an  independent  congre- 
gation of  chridians.  The  life  and  chara<fter  of  Mr.  Crabb,  though 
unmarked  by  any  of  thoie  ftriking  inc  idcnts  or  impvcfiive  pecu- 
liarities which  excite  the  attention  of  ordinary  obffrvers,  were 
p<  '  "  fs  thofe  on  which  the  philofophcr  and  phitanthropifl. 
k  ell.      They  exhibited  a  model  of  exemplary  conduct 

during  a  pci  l«Hi  of  45  years,  fpent  in  the  exercire  of  moral  and 
rcligic-us  duties.  He  was  the  youngcft  fon  of.  tlie  hte  Mr. 
Denny  Crabb,  of  Wattisfield,  in  Sufiblk,  and  imbibed  his  car- 
lieil  principles  from  the  late  rev.  Thomas  liarmer,  well  blown 
to  the  learned  world  by  his  **  obfcrvations  on  the  manners  ami 
cr  '  r  the  Eaft."     He  received  his  academical  educatiou 

«:  ;ry  under  Dr.  Athworth  ;  and  firl\  olTiciated  as  a  mi- 

niilcr  at  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.  He  thence  removed  to  Ci- 
renceller,  in  Gloucellerfhire;  and  afterwards  united  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  rev.  Mr.  Fenner,  at  the  Devizes,  Wilts,  im  the 
education  of  youth.  Whilft  he  was  thus  honourably  and  ufe- 
fuUy  employed,  his  antient  preceptor  Mr.  Harmer  died,  and  he 
with  gladnefs  accepted  an  invitation  to  fucceed  him  In  the  mi- 
niilry.  He  had  ever  wiflied  to  fpeml  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  in  his  native  village,  that  he  might  pour  forth  the  abun- 
dance of  his  acquirements  in  the  fpot  whence  he  drew  the  firft 
principles  of  hi«  faith--  But  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  chriHianity  rells  not  always  with  its  profelFors.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  ilnct  principles  of  Cahin,  from  which  he 
could  not  but  confiderably  deviate ;  for  his  Intelle6l  was  (Irong, 
his  judgment  cool,  and  his  mind  free  from  early  imprefiions. 
Although  he  avoided  every  fpecies  of  controvcrfy,  and  was  af- 
fiduous  in  the  pra£lical  duties  of  the  miniftry,  his  incapability 
of  joining  in  the  jargon  of  myftery  was,  in  the  opinion  of  fomc 
of  his  hearers,  an  unpardonable  crime.  The  purity  of  his  mo- 
rals, the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  the  benevolence  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  reclitude  of  his  principles,  were  as  a  grain  in  the  ba- 
lance, when  oppofed  to  the  Shibboleth  of  the  feci  which  he 
c  i:!d  not  proTiou-ice.  The  difknters  of  the  prefent  day  arc 
w  a  knovrn  to  atfcO  great  liberality  of  fentimcnt,  and  a  love 
of  religious  liberty, ^in  oppohtion  to  the  church  of  England  : 
yet,  at  the  inftigatiou  of  a  few  individuals  of  his  cur.g legation, 
2  he 
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he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  fcenc  of  his  former  happincfs, 
and  the  fpot  in  which  his  future  welfare  feemed  to  centre  He 
met  with  an  afylum  at  Royllon,  where  his  extraordinary  merit 
"was  jufUy  appreciated.  Here  he  experienced  the  fatisfacftion 
of  alibciating  with  kindred  minds  :  but  it  was  ever  his  lot  to 
have  the  cup  of  happinefs  daflied  from  his  lips  before  he  had 
well  tailed  it.  He  had  remained  there  but  two  years,  when  he 
loft  his  wife.  Her  death  aft'efted  him  feverely  ;  which,  with 
the  fight  of  a  numerous  and  young  family,  for  whom  there  appear- 
ed no  means  of  fupport  except  the  precarious  fubfiftencc  which 
his  profelhon  furnifhed  him  ;  and  the  cruel  wound  fo  recently 
inflidled  upon  him  by  his  difmifhon  from  Wattisfield,  confpired 
to  deftroy  his  conflitution.  His  regret  for  the  paft  and  appre- 
henfions  for  the  future  brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  and,  about 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Crabb,  hurried  him  to  an  un- 
timely tomb.  His  character  has  been  already  in  part  delineat- 
ed. His  domeftic  misfortunes  created  a  penfive  habit,  but  he 
was  occafionaiiy  lively  and  jocofe.  He  was  neither  a  political 
nor  a  polemical  preacher ;  and,  though  he  was  proud  of  his 
office  as  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  he  was  defirous  to 
avoid  the  epithet  of  prieil.  He  left  a  great  number  of  fermons 
in  manufcrint :  fome  volumes  vihereof  have  been  fince  pub- 
lifhcd.     He  died  at  Royflon,  December  25,  1795. 

CRADOCK  (Samuel)j  redlor  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somcr- 
fetihire,  was  elder  brother  to  Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  preacher 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  provoft  of  Eton  college.  He  was  ejetfted 
for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  kept  a  private  academy  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  He  was  a  very  good  inoffenfive  man  ; 
for  every  one  fpoke  well  of  him,  when  it  was  ufual  for  men  of 
all  religion*  to  fpcak  ill  of  each  other.  His  "  hiftory  of  the 
old  and  new  tellament,"  his  "  apoilolical  hiftory,"  and  his 
"  harmony  of  the  four  evangelifts,*'  are  his  principal  works. 
The  lafl  was  rcvifed  by  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  prcferved  it 
from  the  flames  in  the  hre  of  London.  Died  06t.  7,  1706, 
aged  86.  > 

CRADDOCK  (Luke),  an  ingenious  painter  of  the  inferior 
clafs  of  beings,  fcrvcd  his  apprenticeftiip  to  a  houfe-painter  in 
LondoH,  where,  without  inftru6tions,  and  with  few  opportunities 
of  ftudying  nature,  in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  his  talents 
led  him  to  reprefcnt,  he  rofe  to  great  fame,  and,  if  not  a  great 
mafter,  he  certainly  was  an  imitator  of  diftin<S^ion.  Venue  re- 
cords that  C'raddock's  pictures  rofe  quickly  after  his  death  tothrce 
or  four  times  the  price'  that  he  received  for  them  while  living. 
He  worked  by  the  day,  and  generally  for  dealers  who  retailed 
his  works,  fcorning  to  be  employed  by  men  of  birth  or  fortune, 
who  confined  his  fancy  and  reilrained  his  freedom.  His  birds 
lire  highly  coloured,  and  were  much  fought  as  ornaments  over 
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thon  anti  diimnfypJecr^.  He  died  in  I7I7>  artd  lies  buried  at 
Si     •' 

.    ^.-.  .,    ,-. ^^     ,  bom  about  the  year  1541,  at 

&i|>CQ9  was  rcv:ci)t  oi  the  fchool  of  Co|>cnhageii  in  i57^» 
He  married  two  years  after  thi9,  and  then  fet  out  on  his  travels 
over  Europe.     On  his  return,  he  found  at  his  houfe  two  chiU 

<t  rid  of,  together 
.  ;  and  then,  for- 
niarricd  again.     Hii  turn  for  buHnefs 
^ ugcmcnt  of  fevcrsl  important  negotia- 

tions,  which  he  terminated  much  to   the  faiisfa6lion  of  the 

ki-  '  -•'  '"^ — -'  .     He  died  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  61,  leaving 

a  1  repute,  on  the  republic  of  the  Lacedemo- 

Ml  ,  and  then  at  Lcyden  in  1670,  8ro. 

ar.  .    .  :k,   in   6  books,  from  the  death  of 

Ficdcric  i.  to  die  year  1550.  They  are  better  for  confulting 
ih.ia  fur  rtiJL^lIiK'.  1  licv  were  Tcpriuted  at  Copenhagen  ii) 
I 

»iv»  ;^.'ii^  X  11^  "^  ;,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1548,  and 
A  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  While  very 
¥(ttM^  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
Sfi^ilpo*  His  pradice  at  the  bar  was  great,  and  he  was  treated 
with  every  nv.nk  of  rcfpe<£t  by  his  countrymen.  Being  well 
4^Uled  in  britiih  and  europcan  antiquities,  he  wrote  a  learned 
^p^eatife^on  ilie  feudal  lawi  entituled,  Jus  feudale,  which  is  ftill 
W.  very  great  cftecm.  in  1535  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  fo- 
verctfEnty  of-  Scotland,  which  was  trajiflated  into  very  bad  eng- 
^Ir.  Ridpath,  1 675.  In  1602  he  wrote  a  large 
o  to  prove  the  legality  of  James's  fuccelfiou  to 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  His 
book  on  the  feudal  law  is  elleemed  all  over  England  and  the 
cpiitinent  of  Europe,  and  often  quoted  both  by  hiftorians  and 
lawyers.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  1608,  aged  60. 
...CRAIG  (James  M.  A.),  was  born  at  Giftbrd  in  Eaft  Lo- 
tlii  ■  'acated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where 

h  ,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  A'eller,  where 

Ik  years  till  he  was  removed  to  Haddington. 

i>        ,,  :ic  was  miniiler  at  YeRer,  he  wrote  a  volume 

of  divine  poems,  which  have  gone  through  two  editions,  and 
are  much  elleemed.  In  1732  he  was  tranllated  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  much  followed  as  one  of*  the  moll  popular  preachtrs 
in  that  city.  While  he  was  at  tdinburgh,  he  publiihcd  three 
volumes  of  fermons  in  octavo,  chielly  on  the.  principal  heads  of 
cr-  .'i   but  thty   are   noA'   become  fcarce.     He  died  at 

L  a  1744,  aged  62. 

CRAIG    (JoHNJ,  41   Scotch  mathematician,  who  made  his 
"Mi^-e  famous  bv  a  fmall  work  of  3b  p'  -  =  '?    ;to,  intituled, 
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**  Thcologi'jc  chrldianae  princlpia  mathematica.**  It  was  ptinN 
cd  at  London  in  1699,  and  reprinted  at  Leipfic  in  1755,  with 
a  preface  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Craig.  The  author  cal- 
culates the  force  and  diminution  of  the  probabUity  of  things. 
He  eftabUlhes,  as  his  fundamental  proportion,  that  whatever  wc 
believe  upon  the  tellimony  of  men,  infpired  or  uninfpircd,  is 
nothing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceeds  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  probability  diminiflies  in  proportion  as  the  dillance  of 
time  from  this  teftimony  increafes  :  and,  by  means  of  algebrai- 
cal calculations,  he  finds  at  length,  that  the  probability  of  the 
chrii^ian  religion  will  laft  only  1454  years  from  the  date  of 
his  book ;  but  will  be  nothing  afterwards,  unlefs  Jefus  Chrill 
fliould  prevent  the  annihilation  of  it  by  his  fecond  coming,  as 
he  prevented  the  annihilation  of  the  jewifli  religion  by  his 
firil  coming.  Some  have  ferioufly  refuted  thefe  learned  re- 
reries. 

CkAIG  (William),  an  excellent  divine  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  a  refpedable  merchant  in  Glafgow. 
He  was  born  there  in  February  1709  ;  and  in  the  feminaries  of 
education  in  that  city,  he  began  and  profecuted  his  ftudics. 
At  college  he  diiiinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  early  tafle  and  un- 
common proficiency  in  clafTical  learning  -,  and  in  applying  to 
this  fort  of  literature,  he  received  great  alfiftance  and  chcou- 
Tagement  from  his  kinfman  the  rev.  Mr.  Clerk,  miniRer  of  the 
gofpel  at  Neilllon  in  Renfrewihire.  That  deferving  young 
man,  who  died  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  before  his 
worth  became  fuflicientlv  known,  was  one  of  the  firlt  clergy- 
men in  the  well  of  Scotland,  who  began  to  lludy  and  teach 
chrillianity  in  a  manner  different  from  that  ufually  pra£lifed 
fmce  the  reformation ;  and  who  thought  the  interells  of  true 
religion  could  be  promoted  by  fuch  elegance  of  compofition 
and  knowledge  of  philofophy  as  might.be  derived  from  an- 
tient  authors.  To  ftudics  of  this  fort  therefore  the  excellent 
pcrfon  who  is  the  fubjeift  of  this  memoir,  incited  by  his  own 
original  inclination,  and  aflifted  by  his  ingenious  friend,  was 
very  early  attached.  The  moral  philofophy  of  the  antients  en- 
gaged his  attention  in  a  particular  manner :  and  the  moral 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  his  favourite  authors.  Bj 
the  attentive  pcrufal  of  their  works,  and  of  the  moral  poets  of 
antiquity,  he  had  committed  to  his  memory  a  great  number  of 
their  moil  ftriking  pafliiges;  and  ufed  to  apply  them  occafion- 
ally,  in  the  company  of  his  feleii  friends,  with  great  eafe, 
judgment,  and  ingenuity.  In  this  he  had  an  excellent  exam- 
ple in  the  praclicc  of  his  friend  and  inftru(Slor  the  jullly  cele- 
br.itcd  Dr.  Hutchefon,  who  was  eleCled  to  the  profciTorihip  of 
moral  philofophy  in  the  univcrfity  of  Glafgow,  about  the  time 
tiiac  Craig  had  nearly  fiuillicd  his  theological  and  philofophical 
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coun  >  this  amiable  and  eminent  philofopher  he  wai 

early  auii  iiiiimaicly  connc£lcd.  Commencing  preacher  in 
the  year  1734»  his  phllofoplncal  monitor  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  ;  and  with  a  frankncfs  which  fhewcd 
the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  candour  aiid  abilities  of  his 
difciplc,  lie  offered  fuch  remarks  on  his  fermons  as  he  thought 
neceflary.  He  particularly  admonifhed  him  againft  a  propen- 
firv  to  which  young  clergymen  of  ability  are  very  Hable,  of 
i:  js  in  abllrufe  and  philofophical  difquifition. 

li  le  he  knew  he  was  able  to  follow  the  advice, 

to  preach  to  and  from  the  heart.  He  did  fo.  Habitually 
pious,  ardently  devout,  and  deeply  interefted  in  the  welfare  of 
thofc  who  liftened  to  his  inIlru£tion,  he  delivered  himfelf  with 
genuine  and  becoming  earneftnefs.  This  was  the  fpirit  that 
directed  his  manner.  Loud  exclamation,  outrageous  a£lioni 
violence  of  look  or  gefturc,  were  not  the  charaders  of  his  de- 
livery. It  was  folemn,  yet  animated  ;  earned,  but  correct ; 
and  though  correal,  not  formal.  He  arrefted  the  attention^ 
without  alarming  the  imagination :  he  touched  the  heart,  with- 
out roufing  the  paflions.  His  manner  was  elegant;  and  he 
pleafed  :  he  fpoke  as  he  felt,  and  was  affetling. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  preacher  of  fuch  eminence^ 
cfpecially  at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  preaching  was  rare, 
(hould  remain  unknown  or  unnoticed.  He  foon  received  a 
prefentation  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Cambufnethan,  to  be  mi- 
nifler  of  that  parifh  *,  and  fettled  there  in  the  year  1737. 
About  this  time  great  oppofition  was  made  by  the  populace  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  by  thofe  of  Clydefdale,  to  the  manner 
of  appointing  minifters  by  prefentations  from  lay-patrons.  On 
this  account  therefore,  and  perhaps  becaufe  his  fermons  incul- 
cated active  virtue  more  frequently  and  more  earneftly  than 
Lis  audience,  who  would  have  been  better  pleafed  with  obfcurc 
and  myftical  theology,  thought  neceflary,  he  encountered  con- 
Cderable  oppofition.  Zealous,  however,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  and  hoping,  in  the  confcious  ardour  of  his  endeavours, 
to  reconcile  his  parifiiioners  to  that  fyftem  of  inflrudtion  which 
he  thought  bed  fuited  to  their  condition,  and  mod  confident 
with  chridianity,  he  refufcd  a  prefentation  to  a  church  in  Air- 
(hire,  offered  him  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  ;  and  an- 
other offered  him  by  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  earl  of  Kil- 
marnock. At  length  he  accepted  of  a  prefentation  to  a  church 
in  Glafgow,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  mod  of  his  rela- 
tions refided  ;  where  he  could  have  opportunities  of  converf- 
ing  with  his  literary  friends,  and  where  the  field  for  doing 
good  was  more  extenfive*  lie  was  fird  appointed  minider  of 
the  Wynd-church  in  that  city :  and,  after  the  building  of  St. 
Andrew*s  church,  one  of  the  mod  elegant  places  of  public  wor- 
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(hip  In  Scotland,  he  was  rcfhoved  thither.  His  audience  was  h< 
no  time  (o  numerous,  but  efpeclally  during  the  laft  five-and- 
twcnty  years  of  his  life,  as  thofe  who  valued  good  compofi- 
tion  and  liberality  of  fentiment  apprehended  that  he  deferved. 
Inrtead  of  the  abftrufe  tenets  of  fpeculatlve  theology,  and  the 
myfterious  doctrines  inculcated  by  many  popular  clergymen  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  he  thought  his  flock  would  be  better 
edified  by  fuch  a  plain  expofition  of  their  duty,  as  was  laid 
down  In  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jefus ;  and  by  fuch  a  di- 
rect, but  judicious  application  to  thcmfelves,  as  in  their  fitu- 
ation  feemed  rcquifite.  But  this  mode  of  inftrudlion  has  never 
been  very  fafhionable.  Not  much  relifhed  in  Galilee  and 
Jerufalem,  when  pra6lifed  by  one  who  fpake  as  never  man 
fpakc,  it  was  not  likely  to  become  more  popular  in  Clydefdale' 
and  the  city  of  Glafgow.  But,  though  Craig  might  regret, 
what  feemed  to  him  the  mifguided  or  miftaken  fentiments  of 
many  who  profefled  themfclves  chriitians ;  yet,  ftedfafl  in  his 
own  opinions,  founded  on  mature  refledlion,  and  unmoved  by 
the  undifcriminating  praife  or  blame  of  the  multitude,  he  ftill 
perfifted  in  the  delivery  of  fuch  dodtrines  as  his  reafon  convin- 
ced him  were  mofk  effential  to  the  real  improvement  and  eternal 
welfare  of  his  hearers. — In  truth,  though  Craig's  early  atten- 
tion to  good  compofition,  5nd  to  what  was  accounted  liberality 
of  opinion  in  religious  matters,  (hewed  a  turn  of  mind  a  good 
deal  different  from  the  fpirit  and  improvement  of  the  times, 
he  was  not  altogether  fmgular.  Clerk,  minidcr  of  the  gofpeJ 
at  Neilfton,  Faton  at  Renfrew,  Fleming  at  Kilmacolm,  War- 
ner at  Kilbarchen,  Dr.  Williart,  his  predeccHbr  in  the  Wynd- 
church,  and  Dr.  Leechman,  his  contemporaries  or  intimaie 
friends,  were  eminent  promoters  of  true  learning,  correal  tafte, 
and  fuch  views  of  religion  as  feemed  to  them  more  agreeable 
to  the  original  form  of  chriflianity,  than  thofe  ufually  recom- 
mended by  many  popular  preibyterian  preachers.  Craig  about 
this  time  mairied  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Atiderfon,  a  conGdera- 
ble  merchant  in  Glafgow.  She  lived  with  him  fixtecn  years  •, 
and  by  her  he  had  feveral  children  ;  two  of  w\hom,  namely 
William,  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  fcoctifh  bar ;  and  John,  a 
merchailt  in  Glafgow,  furvived  their  father.  But  the  excellenr 
underftanding  and  amiable  difpofitions  of  his  wife,  which  ren- 
dered his  married  ftate  happy,  contributed,  by  their  painful  rc- 
colle£lion,  to  embitter  the  fufferings  of  his  declining  age. 
She  died  in  the  year  1758:  and  though  he  afterwards  K)rmed 
a  very  happy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Kennedy 
cfq.  of  Auchtlfardcl,  he  fcareely  ever  recovered  the  fliock  of 
his  firll  feparation.  Several  years  before  he  died,  his  ftrength 
and  health  gradually  declined  :  his  fpirits  were  overwhelmed 
will  Melancholy  :  he  feemed  to  have  loft  the  po^r  of  enjoy- 
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trtg  happinffs:  no  amurement  could  relieve  Ills  deprc (lions : 
he   U  '  ;  and  that  he  felt, 

nor  .  :»ul  impaired.     His 

1  were  hcigliiencd  by  many  additional  afflictions;  par- 

lu. ....;.;    by   the  death  of  his  fon  Alexander,  a  very  agreeable 
▼oun^   man,   who  had  been  bred  a  merchant,  but  who  was 
ftronely   inclined  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  :  and  foon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  fccond  wife,  whofe  afl'cdionate  afidu- 
ities  had  been  invariably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  folacc 
and  fupport  his  infirmities.     In  this  (late  of  fecblenefs  and  dc- 
jedion,   notwithftanding  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  fur- 
viving  fons,  he  continued  to  languifti  :  and,  at  length,  in  the 
fcventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  releafed  by  an  eafy  death. 
Great  fenfibility  feems  to  have  given  the  general  and  prevailing 
colour  to  his  charader.     It  rendered  his  piety  devout,  his  be- 
nevolence tender,  and  his  friend fliip  afte£lionate.     In  the  cul- 
ture of  his  underftanding  it  inclined  him  to  thofe  ftudies  that 
pleafe   by   their   beautiful   imagery,   or  touch   the  heart  with 
agreeable   feelings.     He  was  dierefore  very  early  addit^ed  to 
claflfical   learning ;  and  cherifhed  thofe  views  of  religion  that 
rcprefent  both  God  and  man  in  a  favourable  light.     Such-  fen- 
timents  and  propenGties,  though  not  altogether  fingular  at  the 
time   that  he   commenced  his  ftudies,   were  however  fo  rare 
among   ftudcnts   of  theology,  that,    fpeaking   figuratively,  we 
may  call  them  fingular.     But  fingularity  of  difpofition  or  opi- 
nion  is   ufually   difliked  or   oppofed.     The  man  of  fortitude 
and  ftrong  nerves  encounters  the  oppolition  ;  and  either  makes 
converts,  or,  by  a  bold  authoritative  tone,  though  he  fails  to 
conciliate  affection,  impofes  refpeCV.     But  the  man  of  extreme 
fenfibility,  yielding  to  his  native  bias,  is  afraid  of  the  ftruggle, 
declines  the  conteft  ;  and,  excepting  in  the  retirements  of  con- 
fidential friendfhip,  not  only  appears,  but  really  becomes  fhy 
and   rcferved.      I  his   difpofition   is   nearly  allied  to  modefty, 
and  even  humblenefs  of  mind  ;   yet  the  appearance  of  diftarice 
it  fo  often  aflumes,  is  mifreprefented  by  the  undifcerning  mul- 
titude ;  and,   by  a  violent  mifapplication  of  terms,  is  mifcon- 
ftrued   into  pride.      Effects  almoft  of  an  oppofite  appearance 
are   produced   by  the  fame  principle,   yet  tend  in  their  final 
iflue  to  confirm  this  miftaken  referve.     The  man  of  fenfibility, 
confcious  of  powers,  exerts  them  ;  and,  confcious  of  his  own 
candour,  expects  fuitable  returns.     He  is  difappointed.     The 
obfervation   of  men  is  otherwife  engaged  :  accidental  circum- 
ilances,  and  other  caufes  than  fuch  as  arife  from  perverfion  of 
mind,   carry  away  their  attention  from  the  merit  that  claims 
and   deferves  their  notice.     Of  thefe  the  man  of  fhy  and  re- 
tired fenfibility   is  not  aware ;  he  becomes  ftill  more  cautious 
in  his  intercourfe  with  mankind ;  more  (hy,  and  more  retired. 
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But  Craig,  under  the  facred  (hade,  and  iit  the  retirements-  df 
intimate  and  confidential  friendfliip,  was  unreferved,  open,  znd 
even  ardent.  The  fpirit  of  real  enjoyment,  with  which  in 
his  better  days  he  enji^aged  in  familiar  and  literary  converfatioii 
with  his  friends,  difplayetl  the  rnoft  interefting  view  of  hi* 
character.  Converfations  on  the  merits  of  elegant  authors, 
both  anticnt  and  modern,  but,  above  all,  the  liberal  difcuflion 
of  ^loral  and  religious  topics,  were  the  joy  of  his  foul.  On 
thefe  occafions,  his  eyes,  naturally  animated,  fparkled  with  ad- 
ditional luftre  ;  his  voice,  naturally  mufical,  became  delight- 
fully mellow  ;  his  features  brightened,  for  his  heart  glowed. 
Thefe  were  blefled  intervals,  anticipations  perhaps  of  what  he 
now  enjoys.  By  degrees,  this  glowing  mood  became  tinged 
with  melancholy :  at  firft  it  was  amiable  and  intereiling  *,  but 
became  at  hft  diftrefsful.  The  fenfibility  which  gave  hin\ 
fuch  moments  of  rapture,  had  not  perhaps  been  duly  managed  ; 
and  contributed  to  or  oceafioned  his  fufFerings.  It  had  ren- 
dered him  averfe  to  indifcriminatc  fociety,  and  thus  precluded 
him  from  many  innocent  means  of  relieving  the  lailitude,  or 
alleviating  the  weight  of  declining  age.  It  quickened  his 
fenfe  of  misfortune,  and  rendered  his  affli£lion  for  the  lofs  of 
friends  too  poignant.  It  overwhelmed  him  with  too  much 
forrow,  if  at  any  time  he  apprehended  that  the  affection  of 
thofe  in  whofe  love  he  tnilted  had  fuffered  change.  His 
fenfe  of  deity  wns  (Irong  and  lively.  Even  though  the  dejec- 
tion and  the  defpondency  oi  affliction  might  at  times  have 
brought  a  gloomy  cloud  between  him  and  the  radiance  of  hea- 
ven, the  clo»ul  was  tranfient :  his  religious  opinions,  founded 
not  merely  on  feeling  but  on  conviction,  were  permanent : 
and  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life  he  often  lamented 
that  men  of  worth  and  integrity  were  not  pious;  and  though 
they  performed  many  charitable  and  diHntcrefled  actions  from 
very  laudable  motives,  yet  that  their  conduct  did  not  feem 
to  be  founded  on  any  principles  of  religion.  It  might  be  friend- 
Chip,  it  might  be  compaflTion,  it  might  be  beneficence  v  but  it 
wanted  thofe  aids,  thofe  fupports  and  comforts,  which  alone 
could  arife  from  hope  and  trull  in  God.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
fay  of  fuch  a  charader,  that  he  was  jult,  charitable  and  tem- 
perate. His  virtues  were  thofe  of  a  chriflian,  his  failings 
were  thofe  incident  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature ;  and  his 
fufFerings  were  oceafioned,  or  much  aggravated  by  his  feelings. 
Jt  is  confident  with  his  own  opinions  to  fay,  that  if  there  be  a 
region  beyond  the  grave  into  which  human  weaknefs  can  have 
no  admiifion,  where  there  is  employment  for  every  excellent 
talent,  and  obje(Sts  for  every  worthy  afi^eCtion,  he  is  fupremely 
blcHcd. 

CRAKANTHORP  (Richard),  originated  from  a  gentle- 
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fYHMi'sf:^^^'!!^  at  tStrickland  Id  Wcftmorcland,  was  born  in  the  xvitk 
fr-  in  queen's  college  in  Oxlord,  where  he  wag 

at  lie    was   tftccmed  a  celebrated  preacher, 

and  a  deep  concroverlial  divine,  and  wan  particularly  admired 
by  the  purit:inical  party.  VVlien  king  JauK*&  I.  fcnc  the  lord 
£vers  ambalFador  to  the  enrvperor,  Mr.  Crakanthorp  went  along 
with  him  as  chapl.iin  ;  and  upon  his  return,  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  biihop  of  Luiuiwi,  and  prcfcntod  to  a  retlory  near  Hraintry  in 
JLllex.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  general  fcholar,  and,  bc- 
fidcS  his  bciiig  a  great  mailer  in  univeriity- learning,  he  was  a 
confiderable  canoniil,  and  perfedly  acquauite<l  with  ccclefi- 
adical  antiquity,  and  fcholallic  divinity.  He  died  in  1624,  at 
his  rectory  of  Black-Notley.  His  works  are  :  i.  Jullinian  the 
-tr.  'rfendcd  againft  cardinal  Baronius.     2.  InirodiKtlio  in 

«K  .am,  lib.  4.    3.  A  defence  of  Conftantinc,  with  a  trea- 

•tife  oi  the  pope's  temporal  monarchy.  4.  Defcnfio  cccleivse  an- 
^licanx  contra  M.  Anton,  de  dominis  archiepiic.  hpalatcnfis 
injurias :  this  book  has  the  character  of  a  molt  cxa£t  piece  of 
controverfy.  5.  V'igiliiis  dormitans  ;  or,  a  treatifc  of  the  5th 
general  council  held  at  Conftandnople,  ana.  553,  6,  Logicse  li- 
bri  quinque,  &c. 

CRAMER  (John  Frederic),  a  learned  profefloT  at  DuiP- 
bourg,  bore  the  title  of  counfellor  to  the  king  of  PrulTia,  and 
-was  the  refident  of  this  prince  at  Amllerdam.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  171  J,  after  having  been  diftinguifhed  by  his  Ikill  in 
civil  hw,  iangua^s,  and  the  fcience  of  medals.  Befides  a 
latin  tranflaiion  of  Puffendorf's  introduction  to  hiflory,  we 
have  a  work  of  his,  intituled,  *'  Vindiciae  nominis  C>ermanici 
contra  quofda  mobtrectatores  Gallos:"  directed  chiefly  againll 
an  impertinent  queftion  of  the  jcfuit  Bouhours,  Whether  a 
•German  could  have  wit  ?  **  Si  un  AUemand  peut  ctre  bel- 
cfprit  ?" 

CRAMER  (Gabkiel),  born  at  Genera  in  1694,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  John  Bernoulli,  and  a  profeflbr  of  mathematics  from  the 
age  of  19.  He  was'known  all  over  Europe,  and  was  of  the  aca- 
xiemies  of  London,  Berlin,  Montpclier,  Lyons,  Jk)logna.  He 
<licd,  in  1752,  abfolutely  worn  out  with  application,  at  the 
baths  of  Languedoc,  whither  be  had  repaired  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Befides  an  excellent  work  or  two  of  his  own, 
he  made  a  mod  important  and  intcrclHng  collection  of  the 
works  of  James  and  John  Bernoulli,  which  were  publifhed, 
1743,  under  his  infpection  and  care,  in  6  vols.  4to. 

CRANE  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Plymouth,  and  was  edu*- 
cated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford  •,  after  which  he  was  prefentcd 
to  the  living  of  Kumpefham  in  Dorfctihire,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. He  continued^in  this  living  till  1662,  when  he  was 
ejected  for  refufing  to  comply  with  the  adt  of  uniformity,  an^ 
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then  he  preached  privately  till  the  revolution,  when  he  became 
paftor  of  a  large  congregation.  He  died  in  17 14.  He  was  th# 
author  of  a  treatife  on  Divine  Providence. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  an  englifli  archbifhop,  and  memora- 
ble for  having  endured  martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm, 
was  defccnded  from  an  antient  family  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and 
born  at  Afla£ton  in  that  county^  1489.  In  1503  he  was 
admitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow;  dillinguifliing  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  uncommon 
abilities  and  application  to  letters.  Soon  after  he  was  M.  A. 
he  married,  and  loft  his  fellowftiip  ;  but,  his  wife  dying  in  child- 
bed within  a  year,  he  was  again  admitted  into  it.  In  1523  he 
was  made  D.  D.  The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  Henry  Vlllth's  di- 
vorce from  Catherine  of  Spain.  For  having,  on  account  of  the 
plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham  abbey  in  Eflex,  where 
a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox  the  king's  almoner,  and 
Stephen  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  accidentally  came  to  that  houfe. 
Here  the  converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which 
^as  then  almoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmer,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon  that  point, 
delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  '*  That  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  this  queftion,  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife 
or  no?  difcufled  and  decided  by  the  divines  upon  the  authority  of 
God's  word,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time 
f)y  having  recourfe  to  the  pope  :  that  there  was  but  one  truth  in 
It,  which  the  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being 
handled  by  learned  men  ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at  the 
univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfewhere."  This 
opinion  being  communicated  by  Fox  to  the  king,  his  majefty 
approved  of  it  much  ;  faying,  that  ^*the  man  had  the  fow  by  the 
right  ear.'*  Cranmer,  upon  this,  was  fent  for  to  court,  made 
the  king^s  chaplain,  plnced  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne  earl 
of  Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the  fub- 
jc€t  of  the  divorce.  He  did  fo  ;  and  (liewcd,  by  the  teftimonies 
of  the  fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  and  antient  writers,  tha{ 
the  bifhopof  Rome  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  difpenfe  with 
"the  word  of  God  :  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the  reforma- 
tion, which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in  1517,  had 
alfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of  men  at  leaft,  here  in 
England.  When  he  had  fmiflied  his  book,  he  went  to  Cam^ 
bridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and  brought  many  over  to  his 
opinion.  About  this  time  he  was  prefentcd  to  a  living,  and  rn^idc 
archdeacon  of  Taunton. 

In  1530  he  was  fent,  with  fome  others,  into  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage.  Mt 
^Ojnc  he  got  his  book  prefentcd  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  dif* 

fuiq 
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fMMltf^y  2g^ii^  (^c  vaJuUty  of  Henry *s  marrujsc  )  but  no* 
SoficVoCc  to  Mm.     While  he  was  .i'  '^ 

conltitiitrd  h'u  litcntiary  throughout  ;  ,  , 

a:  >i  not  lu  c  may  imagnic,  out  ul  kiijtJiieb  .md 

Xc.  -  -  him,  as  :  ,  :  and  appcafc  that  rcformine;  fpiiit, 
»hich  he  had  already  dilcovcred.  In  Germany  he  was  folc  am- 
V  '"'.or  upon  the  foremcntioncd  affair;  and,  during  his  rcli- 
therc,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  Wife.  Upon  the 
dcaili  of  Warham,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  Augult  1532, 
Cranmcr  was  nominated  his  fucceflbr  j  but  he  rcfufcd  to  accent 
of  that  dignity,  unlcfs  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
king  without  the  pope*s  intervention.  He  was  confecrated  in 
March  1533  5  at  which  time  he  made  an  unufual  proteftation, 
which  the  curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's 
Memorials,  Sec  His  delign  by  this  expedient  was  to  prefervc 
to  himfelf  tlie  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and  lus 
country,  in  fpitc  of  the  pope's  interpofitions ;  and  this  made 
him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  fecmed  to  bar  Iiim 
from  it.  May  23,  1533,  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of  di- 
jrorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine  5  and  likewife 
mirricd  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyne  the  28th  :  though  lord  Her- 
bert fays,  in  his  hidory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Cranmer  did  not 
marry  him,  but  only  was  prefent  while  another  did  it.  Thc 
pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  his  fentenca 
agciinfl  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  hollnefs  to  a  ge- 
neral council  j  and  ever  after  difputed  againll  the  pope's  fuprc* 
macy. 

He  now  began  to  a£t  vigoroufly  in  the  work  of  the  reforma* 
tion  V  and,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  it,  procured  the  Bible  to  be 
tranflated  into  englifli,  and  to  be  difperfcd.  Next  he  forwarded 
the  di^iblution  of  the  monafteries  ;  and,  in  1535,  performed  a 
provincial  vifitation,  for  the  fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fu- 
premacy,  which  he  did  in  many  places  by  preaching,  in  his 
iermons  he  fhewed,  1 . 1  hat  the  bifliop  of  Rome  wat>  not  God*s 
vicar  upon  earth,  as  he  w^as  taken  to  be  ;  and  declared  by  what 
arts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.  2.  That  the  holinefs  that 
fee  fo  much  boailed  of,  and  by  which  name  the  popes  affedled 
to  be  flyled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
fuch  holinefs  at  Rome  ;  whence  he  took  oocafion  to  launch  out 
into  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.  3.  He  inveighed  againft 
t}ie  bi(hop  of  Rome's  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled 
(divina  UgeSf  ^nAfacri  canofus.  In  1536  he  divorced  king  Henry 
from  Anne  Boleyne.  In  1537  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  and  en- 
deavoured to  abolifli  the  fuperilitious  obfer\'ation  of  holidays. 
In  1539  he  and  fome  bifliops  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafurc, 
becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  parliament,  that  the  monaf- 
teries fliould  be  fuppreflcd  for  the  kind's  fole  ufe.     Cranraer  had 

Z  4  projc(Sle4 
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projc£led  that  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofc  nurferics  of  idlcnefi, 
a  provifion  fliould  be  made  in  every  cathedral,  for  readers  of 
^Vivlnity,  and  of  greek  and  hebrcw,  and  a  great  number  of 
fludents,  whom  the  bifhop  might  tranfplant  out  of  this  nurfery 
into  all  the  parts  of  his  dioccfe  ;  but  this  defign  mifcarried.  He 
alfo  flrenuoufly  oppofed  the  adl  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houfc 
of  lords,  fpeaking  three  days  againft  it ;  and,  upon  the  pafling  of 
that  ftatute,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  the  commifTioners  for  infpe(ft:ing  into  matters  of  religion, 
and  for  explaining  fome  of  its  main  do6lrines ;  and  the  book, 
intituled,  "  A  necelTary  erudition  of  a  chriftian  man,"  was  the 
rcfult  of  their  commifiion. 

After  lord  Cromweirs  death,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had  written 
to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  not  meddling 
at  all  in  (late  affairs.  In  1541  he  gave  orders,  purfuant  to  the 
king's  directions,  for  taking  away  fuperftitious  (brines  *,  and  the 
year  following  procured  the  a61:  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  and  the  abolifliment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated 
the  rigour  of  the  fix  articles.  In  1543  his  enemies  preferred  ac- 
Cufations  againft  him,  for  oppofing  the  fix  articles,  and  other 
parts  of  popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  preaching  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the  al- 
tar-,  and  alfo  m  the  privy-council,  where  the  fubftance  of  hi§ 
accufation  was,  "  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fo  infe£led 
the  whole  realm  \vith  their  unfavoury  do£lrine,  that  three  parts 
of  the  land  were  become  abominable  heretics  ;  that  it  might 
prove  dangerous  to  the  king,  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commo- 
tions and  uproars  as  were  fprung  up  in  Germany :  and  there- 
fore they  defired,  that  the  archbifhop  might  be  fent  to  the 
Tower,  till  he  cculd  be  examined."  All  thefe  were  fuppofed  to 
be  contrivances  of  Gardiner,  and  would  have  been  fuflicient  for 
his  ruin,  if  the  king  had  not  protected  him. 

Upon  Henry's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will;  and  Feb.  20,  1546, 
crowned  Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather;  as  he 
had  been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  the 
homilies  to  be  compofed,  compofing  fome  of  them  himfelf ;  an^ 
laboured  carncllly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  propured  the'  repeal  of  the  fix  articles ;  the  eftablifll- 
ment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  the 
facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the  other  offices  of 
the  church;  frequent  preaching;  a  royal  vifitation  to  infpeft 
into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the  clergy;  and  vifited  hi^ 
own  dioccfe  himfelf  for  the  fame  purpofe.  in  1549  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  examining  biftiop  Bonner,  with  a 
powtT  to  imprifon  or  deprive  him  of  his  bifhopric.  The  fame 
■  iear  he  ordained  fcveral  priefts  and  deacons,  according  to  the 
-'*■  new 
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t\tw  form  of  oHination  in  the  common-prayer  book ;  which 
rhrough  his  care  was  now  finiflicd,  and  fettled  by  ad  of  par- 
liament. A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  year*,  and  in  1552  it  was  printed  again  with  amend- 
m  !  alterations,  and  authorized  by  parliament.     In  1553 

h.  :  the  new  fcttlement  of  the  crown   upon  Jane  Gray, 

and  would  no  way  be  concerned  in  that  affair  ;  nor  would  he 
join  in  any  of  Dudley's  tpibitious  projc£ls  :  however,  upon  the 
death  of  Edwarti  VI.  he  appeared  for  her. 

But  now,  after  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  his  troubles  came 
on  apace.  He  was  firft  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council, 
and  bring  an  inventory  of  his  goods  j  which  he  did  Aug.  27, 
when  he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth- 
.coming.  Sept.  13,  he  was  again  fummoncd  before  the  council, 
and  ordered  to  he  at  the  Star-chamber  the  next  day;  when  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  fctting  his  hand  to  the 
inftrumcnt  of  lady  Jane's  fucceflion,  and  partly  for  the  public 
offer  he  had  made  a  little  before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  reli- 
gious proceedings  of  the  late  king.  Nov.  3,  he  was  attainted, 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his 
fee  were  fequellered ;  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeated  appli- 
cation, he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  it  was  refolved  he 
(hould  be  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.  April  1554,  he,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in  order  for  a  public 
difputation  with  the  papifts,  which  was  accordingly  held  upon 
the  18th;  and  two  days  after,  they  were  brought  before  the 
commiflioners,  and  aiked,  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to 
popery  ?  which  they  unanimoufly  refufing,  were  condemned  as 
heretics.  Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his 
behalf;  putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her  in 
her  father's  life-time.  For  the  king,  it  feems,  was  refolved  to 
fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  futfer  as  a  fubjecl,  be- 
caufe  (he  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  in  renouncing  the 
pope's  authority  and  religion  ;  but  was  prevented  by  Cranmer's 
intercefllon.  This  however  had  no  effect:  upon  the  queen,  who 
waa  determined  to  give  him  up  :  and  a  new  commiflion  was 
fent  from  Rome  for  his  trial  and  convidion.  Accordingly, 
Sept.  12,  1555,  he  appeared  before  the  commiflTioners  at  St. 
Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufcd  of  blafphemy, 
perjury,  incontincncy,  and  herefy  :  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 
for  his  writings  againft  popery  ;  of  perjury,  for  breaking  his 
oath  to  the  pope  ;  and  of  incontincncy,  on  account  of  his  being 
married.  At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  80 
days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  ;  but  no  care  being  taken  to  fend 
}iim,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degraded  and  de- 
prived. 

^ithcrto  he  had  manifeflcd  much  courage  and  wifdom  in  hit 

fuffcring?, 
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fufFerings,  hut  at  lafl:  human  fr  illty  made  him  commit  what 
has  been  deemed  a  moll  capital  error;  for,  from  various  mo- 
tives, that  cfpccially  of  faving  his  life,  he  was  artfully  drawn  in 
by  the  papifts  to  fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  the 
protellant  religion,  and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery, 
iiut  neither  did  this  work  at  all  upon  Mary,  who  was  Itill  re- 
folved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames  j  and  who  foon  after  fent 
For  Dr.  Cole,  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inftru^lions  to  pre- 
pare a  fermon  for  that  mournful  occafion.  Feb.  24,  a  writ  was 
Tigned  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and  on  March  2r,  which 
was  the  fatal  day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and 
placed  on  a  kind  of  Itage  over-againft  the  pulpit.  While  Cole 
was  haranguing,  Cranmer  exprefTed  great  inward  confufion ; 
often  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pour- 
ing out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had 
promifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  mod  fervent  man- 
ner. Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to  fet  their 
minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen  ;  to  love  each  other  ; 
and  to  be  charitable.  After  which  he  made  a  confeflion  of  his 
faith,  beginning  with  the  Creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe 
words,  "  And  1  believe  every  word  and  fentence  taught  by  our 
faviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoRles  and  prophets,  in  the  old  and 
new  Tellament.  And  now,  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing 
that  fo  much  troubleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I 
ever  did  or  faid  in  my  whole  life  ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad 
a  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  renounce  as 
jhings  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I 
thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  fave 
my  life  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I 
have  written  and  figned  with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  for  as  much 
as  my  hand  ofl'ended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand 
ihall  firft  be  punifhed :  for,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  (hall  be 
iirft  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refufe  him,  as  Chrift's  enemy 
and  antichrift,  with  all  his  falfe  dodlrine ;  and  as  for  the  facra- 
ment,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  biihop 
of  Winchefter.*'  Thunder-ihuck  as  it  were  with  this  unex- 
pc<£ted  declaration,  the  enraged  popifh  crowd  admoniflied  him 
;iot  to  difiemble  :  **  Ah,"  replied  he  with  tears,  "  fince  I  have 
'Jived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfehood,  and  a  lover  of 
fimplicity,  ?.nd  never  before  this  time  have  1  diflembled."  Upon 
which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  flage  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and 
hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  over  againlt  lialiol 
college ;  where  he  put  off  Ids  clothes  with  hafte,  and  Handing 
in  his  fliirt,  and  without  Ihocs,  was  fallcncd  with  a  chain  to  the 
iUke.    borne  prelhng  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he 

anfwercd, 
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tnfwerrd,  (hewing  Ins  hand»  *'  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and 
therefore  it  (lull  hrlt  fuffer  punifliment."  Fire  being  applied  to 
hiiiit  ))C  llretchcd  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  ic 
there  11  '^at  once  he  wiped  his  face  with  it,  till 

it  was  t  ,0   ^'*^^  *  ^o"^  voice,  "  This  hand  hath 

ofiended  j'*  and  olcen  repeating,  "  This  unworthy  right  hand  !" 
At  lad,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon  expired,  never  (lirring  or 
crying  out  all  the  while  ;  only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven^ 
and  repeating  more  than  once,  **  Lord  Jcfus,  receive  my  fpirit  I" 
He  died  in  his  67th  year. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honefl  man  ;  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  enemy  of  fal  ft  hood  "a  ml  fupep(lition.  He  was  gentle  and 
moderate  in  his  temper;  and  though  heartily  zealous  in  the 
caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of  thofe 
who  moft  llrenuoufly  oppofed  it.  Thus,  in  1534,  he  endeavoured 
to  fave  the  Uves  of  bifhop  Fiftier  and  fir  T  homas  Moore  ;  and 
aftenn'ards,  when  Tonftall  bifliop  of  Durham  came  into  trouble, 
and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  for  attainting  him, 
Cranmer  fpoke  freely,  nay,  protefted  againft  it.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  learning  and  the  univerfities,  and  extended  hi» 
care  alfo  to  thofc  proteftant  foreigners  who  fled  tt)  England 
from  the  troubles  in  Germany  j  fuch  as  Buccr,  made  profelfor 
of  divinity,  and  Fagius,  profeflbr  of  the  hebrcw  tongue,  at 
Cambridge  ;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ; 
John  a  Lafco,Ochinu5, 1  remellius,  &c.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man  himfelf,  and  author  of  feveral  works,  printed  and  un- 
ptintcd  [b]. 

£■3  His  printed  works  are,  r.  An  ac-  anfwcrcd,   and    Cranmer  went    through 

.count  of  Mr.   Pole's  book,  concerning  king  three  pafts  of  a  reply,   but  did  not  live  lo 

Henry  the  VlHth's  inarrrage.     2.  Let-  finifhit:  however,  it  was  publilhed.      14. 

xcn  to  divers  perl'ons ;  to  king  Henry  the  Preface  to  the  engli(h   tranflatiou  of  (he 

Vlllib,  fccreury  Cromwell,  fir  William  bible.       15.    A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of 

Cecil,  and  to  foreign  diTines.     3.  Three  lords,  concerning  a  general  council.     16. 

difcourfes  apon  his  review  of  the  king's  Letter  to  He«ry  VIII.   in  juftification  of 

^ook,  intituled.  The  erudition  of  a  chrif-  Aane  Boleyne,  May  3,    153";.      17.  The 

|i^  man.      4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  reafons  that  led  him  to  oppofe  the  fix  ar^ 

5.  The  bifliop  s  book,  in  which  he  had  a  tides.      18.   Rcfolution  ot  fome  queftions 

part.     6.   Av.fwers  lo  the  fifteen  articles  concerning  the  facrament.      19.    Injunc- 

■    Z>eronftire  in  1549.     ?•  t'ons  given   at  his  vifitation  widiin  the 

.0:1  of  mod  points  of  reli.  diocefe  of  Hereford.     20.  A  colledlion  of 

£    .:.    c.  .-w  iLJtm  for  the  alterarion  of  the  pafiages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  Ihew  ^^e 

Tntfs  into  a  communion.     9.  Some  of  the  receflity  of  reforming  it.  21.  Some  queries 

li^mihes.     10.  A  catechi/m,  inntulcd,  A  in  order  to  the  correding  of  federal  abufcs. 

|(hort  inilru^ion  to  chriftian  religion,  for  22.    Concerning  a   further   reformation, 

the  fingular  profit  of  child;-ea  and  young  and  againd  facrilege.      23.    Anfwers    to 

prople.      If.  Againft  unwritten  verities,  fome  queries  concerning  confirmation.   24. 

12.    A  dfferce   of  the  true  and  catholic  Some  confiderations  offered  to  king   td- 

idoftrineof  the  factamcnt  of  the  body  and  ward  VI.    to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  t 

l)kx)d  of  our  faviuur  Chrift,  &c.      11.  An  further  reformation.     25.   Anfwertothe 

'anlwer  to  Gardiner  bi(hop  of  Wiochellber,  privy.council.     x6.  Manifefto  againft  the 

who  wrote  againft  the  defencf,  Sec.  Lend.  Snafs. 

15  5  r,  reprinted  i^ic.     It  was  translated         Thofe  worki  of  Cramner,  which  fHfl 

jf^»}^ila  by  fir  John  Chekc.     Gardiacr  naum  in  MS.  are,   i.  Two  large  ▼•• 
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CRASH  AW  (Richard),  who  was  in  his  life-time  honoured 
with  the  friend fliip  of  Cowley,  and  fince  his  death  by  the  praifc 
of  Mr.  Pope,  who  condefcended  both  to  read  his  poems  and  to 
borrow  from  them  5  was  the  fon  of  William  Craftiaw,  an  emi- 
nent divine,  and  educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  London. 
He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke-liall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was  fellow,  in  both  which 
colleges  he  was  dillinguiihcd  for  his  latin  and  englifh  poetry. 
Afterwards  he  was  cje6ted  from  his  fellowlhip,  together  with 
many  others,  for  denying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  he  changed  his  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices 
f>ervertcd  to  the  church  of  Rome  -,  not  couvcrted,  but  rather,  as 
Pope  fays,  outivitted.  He  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  fome  preferment  there  j  but  being  a  mere 
fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  he  fell  into  great  diflrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing 
of,  in  1646,  very  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the  aflift- 
ance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  recommended  to  Henrietta 
Maria  queen  of  England,  then  refiding  at  Paris.  Obtaining 
from  her  letters  of  recommendation,  he  travelled  into  Italy  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  became  fecrctary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome, 
and  at  laft  one  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of 
our  Lady  at  Loretto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  about  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intituled, 
**  Steps  to  the  Temple  j"  To  thefe  are  joined  other  poems 
called  **  The  delights  of  the  Mufes,"  wherein  are  feveral  latiu 
poems.  He  has  alfo  written  "  Carmen  Deo  noftro,"  being 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems  addrcfled  to  the  countefs  of 
Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five  languages  bcfides  his  mo- 
ther tongue,  namely,  hebrew,  greek,  latin,  italian,  and  fpanlfli. 
We  cannot  leave  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that  the 
time,  manner,  and  other  circumftances  of  his  converfion  to 
popery,  have  left  fome  little  blemifli  upon  him,  as  they  cer- 
tainly give  room  to  fufpe6i;  the  fincerity  and  uprightncfs  of 
his  motives. 

CRASSO  (Laurence),  baron  of  Pianura,  and  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters  by  his  hiftory  of  the  greek  poets,  publiflicd  in 
JT578  under  the  title  of  "  Iftoria  dc*  poeti  graeci  e  di  quei  che'n 
gr?cca  lingua  han   poctato.  Napoli."      'i  his  work  was  highly 

lumejof  colleftioni  out  of  the  holy  foripr  50I.     e.  The  lord  Burleigh   had  fix  or 

turc,  the  anneiit  fathers,   and  Uter  doc-  feven  volumes  more  ot  his  writing.      3. 

tors  and   fchoplmca.      Thefc  are  in  the  J)r.  Byrnct  meniions  ^^•o  volumes  more 

king's  library.     When  they  were  oH'eied  that    he  had  fcen.       4.   There  are    alfo 

to   fale,   they  were  vilued  at   tool,   but  feveral  letter*    ot  his   in  the  Cottoo  lir 

bifhop  Reveridge  aad  L'r.  Jane,  appraifcrs  brary. 
ior  the  k/ng,  brou^tit  down  the  price  to 

commended 
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tommenilcd  by  the  Italians^  and  as  much  (kprcciatcd  by  the 
French,  who  wrote  the  following  epitaph  upon  the  autlior : 

Cy  git  Ic  ficur  Laurent  Craflc, 
Dont  lignoraiwc  fut  trcs  crallc. 

He  took  the  principal  part  of  his  accounts  from  the  dialogue* 
of  Giraldus,  and  the  pinacotheca  of  James  Nicius  Erythrseus. 
lie  publilhcd  alfo  the  eulogiums  of  the  literati  of  Venice  in  2, 
vols.  4to.  1666. 

.  CRATES,  (on  of  Afcondus,  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic; 
was  born  at  Thebes  in  Bccotia.  He  aJdiclcd  himfelf  early  in 
life  to  philofophy ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  dillra£^ed  by  tem- 
poral concerns,  he  fold  his  eflccls  and  gave  the  produce  to  the 
poor.  At  lead  we  are  told  fo  by  Antifthenes,  and  after  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Philoflratus,  who  relates  the  fame  fa(?>, 
fiys,  that  he  threw  his  money  ii>to  the  fea,  faying  :  "  Perifh, 
tatal  riches!  I  thus  make  away  with  you,  for  fear  you  (hould 
make  away  with  me."  Others  fay,  that  he  depofitcd  this  money 
with  a  banker,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  give  it  to  his  chil- 
dren, if  they  (hould  prove  mad,  that  is,  if  they  fliould  ncgleft 
philofophy ;  and  to  the  public  if  they  (liould  cultivate  it,  as  in 
that  cafe  they  would  not  want  it.  The  following  whimfical 
tarif  of  expences  is  attributed  to  him  :  To  a  cook  fhould  be  gi- 
ven two  minx,  to  a  phyfician  a  drachma,  to  a  flatterer  five  ta- 
lents, to  an  advifer  fmoke,  a  talent  to  a  courtezan,  and  three 
oboles  to  a  philofopher.  Being  afked  of  what  ufe  philofophy 
was  to  him  ?  **  To  teach  me,"  returned  he,  '*  to  be  contented 
with  a  vegetable  diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trou- 
ble." Ugly  by  nature,  he  made  himfelf  more  fo  by  the  floven- 
linefs  of  his  drefs.  Alexander,  curious  to  fee  this  cynic,  of- 
fered to  rebuild  Tliebes  the  place  of  his  nativity :  "  To  what 
purpofe  r"  interrogated  Crates.  **  Another  Alexander  will  de- 
llroy  it  afrelh.  The  contempt  of  fame,  and  my  complacency 
with  poverty  (land  me  in  Head  of  a  country  :  thcfe  are  comforts 
that  are  above  tlie  reach  of  fortune.*'  At  Athens  he  was  held 
in  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  virtue.  Knowing  the  force 
of  this  fort  of  public  authority,  he  employed  it  in  improving 
the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  Patient  under  injuries,  betook 
no  other  revenge  for  a  blow  he  had  received  from  a  certain 
Nicodromus,  than  by  writing  under  the  mark  of  it  on  his  cheek, 
Nkodromus  ftcit.  Crates  had  two  daughters  by  his  wife  Hip- 
parcha,  who  were  married  to  two  of  his  difciples.  He  flourilh- 
ed  about  the  year  328,  before  the  vulgar  sera.  Some  letters 
of  his  appear  in  the  "  Epiftolse  Cynicae,"  printed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  without  date  :  a  fcarce  book. 

CRATES,  an  academic  philofopher  of  Athens,  and  difciple 
of  Polemo,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  hi»  fchool  towsrd  the  year 

2-,2 
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■272  before  Chnfl.  Thcfc  tw©  philofophers  lived  upon  thrf 
lln£left  terms  of  friencKhip.  Crates  had  for  difciples  Arcefi- 
laus,  Bion  of  Borifthenes,  and  Theodorus,  the  chief  of  a  feet. 
He  was  employed  by  his  countrymen  in  feveral  embaflies. 

CRATINUS,  an  anticnt  comic  poet,  of  whom  we  (hould 
have  known  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Quintilian,  Horace, 
and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  together  with  Ariflo- 
phanes,  as  the  great  maflcrs  of  what  we  call  the  antient  co- 
medy. 

Cratinus  was  famous  in  the  81ft  olympiad,  fome  20  or  3© 
years  before  Ariftophanes.  He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as 
lar  as  we  can  find,  fpent  all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  ; 
where,  if  he  did  not  invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firfl  who 
brought  it  into  fome  form  aud  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  civilized  audience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  art,  under  this  firll  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks 
of  its  rude  original.  Perfons'and  vices  were  expofed  in  bare- 
faced fuire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ri- 
diculed by  name  upon  the  flage  •,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pericles  feveral  paiTages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where  he 
refleded  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears  to  have 
been  an  cxcefFivc  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave  for  the  vice 
was,  that  it  was  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  warm  his  fancy,  and  to 
put  a  foul  into  his  verfc.  Hence  Horace,  epill.  i.  19.  quote? 
his  authority  to  fhcw  what  fhort-lived  things  the  offspring  of 
water  poets  commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Arifto- 
phanes, in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Crati-^ 
nus's  death  ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  calk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces  and  walhing 
the  ftrccts.  The  time  of  it  is  prcferved  in  the  fame  jeft  of 
Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  Lacedx- 
monians  firft  invefted  Athens;  namely,  in  the  37th  olympiad. 
JSuidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  21  plays  ;  leaving  only  this  (hort 
dcfcription  of  his  excellencies,  that  he  was  '*  fplendid  and  ani- 
mated in  his  chara^lers." 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame  profef- 
fion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and  mif- 
carriages  of  their  governors.  He  was  but  17  when  he  ventured 
upon  the  theatre ;  where  he  feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and 
impartial  than  Cratinus.  For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  the 
two  oppofite  patriots,  and  leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis 
fpared  neither  party  j  whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed 
Pericles,  yet  fliewed  a  great  refpe£t  for  Cimon,  and  commend- 
ed him  in  fome  verfes  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  to 
Suidas,  periihed  by  Ihipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacpdjcmo- 
nians  ;  on  which  occaGon  it  was  afterwards  publicly  prohibited, 
that  a  poet  (hould  fcrve  in  war.  Cicero  obfcrves  it  to  be  a  common 

notion, 
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hotion,  iKat  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  fca  by  Alcibiadcs,  for 
trailucing  him  in  one  of  his  plays:  but  adds  withal,  that  Era- 

"'  V        >nfutcd  this  vulgar  error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  tfic 

I  he  wrote,  after  tlic  time  pitched  on  for  that 
:aijc.  lie  was  tl-.c  author  of  17  plays;  but  nothing  ot 
ly  more  tlun  of  Cratinus,  is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far  the  great* 
eft  of  all  tlic  peripatetic  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  was  of  Miiy- 
Icne,  and  taught  philolophy  there.  He  went  afterwards  10 
At'  here  he  followed  the  fame  profeflTion  ;  and  amongft 

hi  ^  had  Cicero's  fon.     Cicero  had  an  high  efteem  for 

him,  aiid  prevailed  upon  Caifar  to  grant  him  the  freedom  of 
Rome  •,  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopagus  to  make  a  de- 
cree, by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to  continue  at  Athens,  a» 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read  lecflures  to  the  youth  there. 
We  may  be  fure  that  thefe  le6iures  muft  have  been  very  in- 
ftrudive  and  engaging,  fince  Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  for  the  war  again  ft  Marc  Antony.  Cratippus 
had  the  art  of  making  himfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of 
plcafmg  them  by  Iiis  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that 
pedantic  gravity  fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.  This 
appears  from  a  tetter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing paflTage  :  "  Know  then  that  Cratippus  loves  me  not  as 
a  difciple,  but  as  a  fon  *,  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to  hear 
his  leclures,  fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper.  I  prevail  with  him  whenever  I  can  to  fup  with 
me  j  and  this  being  now  cuftomary,  he  comes  often  to  us  un- 
awares, when  we  are  at  fupper ;  and,  laying  afide  his  philoibphic 
gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as  to  laugh  and  joke  with  us."  There  are 
other  proofs  befide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man  who  under- 
ftood  life  as  well  as  philofophy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
Pompey  went  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their 
refpccts  to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.  Pompey  com- 
plained, as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine 
providence  ;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him 
hopes  of  better  times,  left  he  (hould  have  tired  and  vexed  him 
•with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objections.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
on  board,  and  would  have  had  the  laft  word.  He  would  have 
pufhed  his  common-place  arguments  to  the  laft  j  and  have 
taken  more  pride  in  vanquiftiing  him  in  a  difpute,  than  Ca;far 
had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cratippus  wrote  fome  pieces  about  di- 
vination ;  and  is  fuppafed  to  be  the  fame  with  him  whom  Ter- 
tullian,  in  his  book  <*  De  Anima,"  has  ranked  among  the  writers 
upon  dreams.  * 

CRATON,  or  DE  CRAFFTHEIM  (John),  bdrn  at  Brrf- 

lau 
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lau  in  15 19,  was  phyfician  to  the  emperors  Ferdinand  I. 
Maximilian  II.  and  Rodolphus  11,  It  was  on  this  occafidn 
'  that  he  parodied  a  line  of  Horace  :  Principlbus  placulfle  virls 
noil  ultima  laus  eft  •,  which  he  thus  changes  :  Ciefaribus  pla- 
cuifTe  tribus  non  ultima  laus  eft.  This  doctor  died  in  his  own 
country  in  1585,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  wrote  Ifagoge  medi- 
cinse,  Venice,  1560,  8vo.  and  feveral  other  works  ellcemed  by 
the  faculty. 

CRAWFORD  (David,  efq.),  was  bom  at  Drumfoy  near 
Glafgow  1665,  and  brought  up  to  the  law  ;  but  feldom  went  to 
the  bar,  his  tafte  being  confined  to  hiflory  and  antiquities,  in 
which  he  made  very  great  progrefs.  He  was  appointed  hifto- 
liographer-royal  of  Scotland  by  queen  Anne,  and  certainly  no 
man  ever  deferved  that  place  better  than  Mr.  Crawford.  The 
iirft  work  he  publlflied  was,  Memoirs  of  Scotland  during  the 
times  of  the  four  regents,  which  has  gone  through  two  edi- 
tions. The  next  work  he  publifhed  was  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land in  one  volume  folio,  which  was  followed  by  his  Hiflory 
of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  a  topographical  defcription 
.of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  his  advanced  ye?.rs  he  bt^gan  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  great  afFairs  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  but 
lived  only  to  publifli  one  volume  of  it  in  folio.  He  alfo  wrote 
the  life  of  Harry  Guithery  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  and  died  at 
Drumfoy  1726,  aged  61. 

CRAWFORD  (William),  was  born  at  Kelfo  1676,  and 
educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifler  of  a  fmall  country  parifh  in 
the  Merfe.  In  171 1  he  made  a  mod  vigorous  oppoiition  to 
the  fettlemcnt  of  minillers  by  prefentations,  in  which  he  was 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  moll  popular  clergy  in  Scotland.  In 
1734  he  took  part  with  MefTrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erikine, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  join  with  them  in  their  fccef- 
fion.  He  wrote  a  fmall  work  intituled  Dying  thoughts  i 
and  fome  fcrmons  which  have  been  publifhed  in  2  vols.  i2mo. 
He  died  1742,  aged  66. 

CRAYER  (Caspar  de),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  i$85, 
and  vas  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of  that  Coxis 
who  had  fludicd  under  Raphael  -,  but  he  foon  (lie  wed  fuch 
proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  fur- 
pafTcd  his  maftcr,  and  therefore  quitted  him.  Afterwards  he 
made  judicious  obfervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of 
the  mod  renowned  maflers  to  which  he  had  any  acccfs :  and 
taking  nature  for  his  conftant  direcflor  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  extremely  pleating.  TIic  firft 
woik  which  eflablilhed  him  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Bruf- 
fels,  was  a  portrait  of  cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  he  painted  at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life. 

In 
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the  fam«  and  fortune  of  Craycr.  For  the  king,  as  an  acknow- 
>'-''  "  Mrnt  of  the  painter's  merit,  fent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
,  and  added,  as  a  farther  inftance  of  his  favour,  an  ap- 
•nt  for  a  confiderablc  pcnfion.  But  nothing  places  the 
'if  Cravcr  in  a  flronger  light,  than  the  tcftimony  of  fo 
ex.  ill  as  Rubens.     That  great  man  went  to  An- 

twc     .  rly  to  vifit  Craycr,  and  to  fee  his  works;  when, 

after  examining  attentively  a  picture  of  his  painting,  in  the  re- 
fcftoryof  the  abbey  of  AflBegnem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no 
painter  could  furpafs  Grayer.  Kor  was  this  mafler  Icfs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  Vandyck,  who  always  expreflcd  a  real  efleem 
and  friendfliip  for  nim,  and  painted  his  portrait.  He  had 
fomewhat  lefs  fire  in  his  compofitions  than  Rubens  *,  but  his 
defrtxn  is  frequently  more  correal.  His  compofition  generally 
1  of  a  fmall  number  of  figures ;  and  he  very  judicioufly 
-.^ 1  the  encumbering  his  defign  with  fuperfluous  particu- 
lars, or  loading  his  fubje£l  with  any  thing  that  feemcd  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.  He  grouped  his  fi- 
gures with  exquifite  fkill,  and  his  exprerfions  have  all  the  truth 
of  nature.  There  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  his  draperies, 
and  an  equal  degree  of  fimplicity  in  their  folds ;  and  as  to  his 
colouring,  it  is  admirable.  Of  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  -art 
he  was  reckoned  to  approach  neareft  to  Vandyck,  not  only 
in  hiftory,  but  in  portrait.  He  principally  painted  religious  fub- 
jetls,  and  was  continually  at  work ;  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  conftant  regularity  preferv- 
cd  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties ;  and  to  the  lad  month 
of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the  fame  force  and  freedom  which 
it  poflefTed  in  his  moft  vigorous  days.  The  fubje6l  of  that  pic^ 
turc  which  was  fo  highly  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Ru- 
bens, is  the  centurion  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proflrate  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  Chrift.  It  is  a  capital  defign  of  Crayer;  ind 
though  it  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  the  harmony 
and  union  are  well  prcferved. 

CREBILLON  (Prosper  JolioT  t)E),  a  french  writer  of  tra- 
gedy, and  ufually  ranked  after  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  originally  deftined  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  the  law,  and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view  5  but,  the 
impctuofity  of  his  paflions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he 
was  urged  by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  natural 
turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  "He  complied,  but  not 
till  after  many  refufals  •,  and  gave  at  length  a  tragedy,  which 
met  with  great  fuccefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he 
had  begun,  but  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary** 
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daughter ;  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His  fatheff 
doubly  enraged  at  his  fon  for  thus  furrendering  himfelf  to  the 
two  demons  of  love  and  poetry,  difinherited  him ;  but  falling 
fick  fomc  yeurs  after,  in  i  07,  and  dying,  he  re-eftablilhed  him 
in  all  his  rights.  Crebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for 
his  acquifitions,  the  greatefi:  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came,  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the  prime  of 
life,  he  ftill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife  in  171 1,  and  a 
grievous  lofs  it  feems  to  have  been,  for  they  were  a  moft  affec- 
tionate pair :  nor  did  fortune  look  favourably  upon  him  till  a 
long  time  after,  when  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  french  aca- 
demy, and  the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was 
afterwards  in  good  circumftances,  and  happy  to  the  end  of  hi* 
life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  j  for  he  did  not  die  till  1762, 
aged  88. 

He  was  much  regretted  and  lamented,  as  old  as  he  was  ;  be- 
ing a  very  worthy  man,  and  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He 
was  of  a  temperament  extremely  robuft,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  held  out  fo  long  ;  for  he  ate  prodigioufly,  and 
continued  to  the  laft  fo  to  do.  He  (lept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as 
if  upon  the  floor;  not  from  any  pious  principle  of  mortification, 
but  becaufe  he  liked  it.  He  was  always  furrounded  with  about 
30  dogs  and  cats  j  and  ufed  to  fmoke  a  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep 
his  room  fweet  againft  their  exhalations.  Whenever  lie  was  ill 
he  ufed  to  manage  himfelf  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings :  for  he  always  made  a  jeft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  botis  mots.  Heing  aflced  one  day  in  full  com- 
pany, whicli  of  his  works  he  thought  the  beft  ?  "  1  don't  know,** 
fays  he,  "  which  is  my  beft  production"  but  this,  pointing  to  has 
fon  "  is  certainly  my  worft." 

CREISILLON  (Claude  Prosper  Joliot  de),  fon  of  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris  February  i?,  1707,  and  died  there 
April  12,  1777,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  father  had  gained  his 
fame  as  a  manly  and  nervous  writer ;  the  fon  was  remarkable 
for  the  cafe,  elegance  and  cauftic  malignity  of  his  convcrfation 
and  writings,  and  might  be  furnamed  the  Pctronius  of  France, 
as  his  father  had  been  chara£lerifed  by  that  of  the  i^^fchylus. 
The  abbe  Uoudot,  who  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  faid 
to  him  one  day  in  reply  to  fomc  of  his  jokea:  **  Hold  thy 
tongue  ! — Thy  father  was  a  great  man  ;  but  as  for  thee,  thou 
art  only  a  great  boy."  **  Crebillon  the  father,"  fays  M.  d'Alcm- 
bert,  ''  paints  in  the  blackeft  colours  the  crimes  and  wickednefs 
0/  man.  The  fon  draws,  with  a  delicate  and  juft  pencil,  the 
refinements,  the  (hades,  and  even  the  graces  of  our  vices;  that 
feducing  levity  which  rcnderi  the  french  what  is  called  amiabUy 
and  which  docs  not  fignify  iverthy  of  being  behved  i  that  reft- 
kfi  a^ivity,  which  makes  them  feel  ennui  even  in  the  midft  of 
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pleafure;  that  f>«Tcrrity  of  principlcf,   difgulfcd,   and   as  it 
were  foftcncd,  by  the  ma(k  of  received  forms  ;  in  fhort,  our 
manners,  at  once  frivolous  and  corrupt,  wherein  the  cxccfg  of 
depravity  combines  with  the  cxcefs  of  ridiculoufnefs."     This 
parallel,   which    is  well   drawn,   (hews   tlic   ablurdity   of  the 
judgment  pafled  by  the  editor  of  TAdvocat,  who  fays  that  the 
romances  of  Crcbillon  arc   extremely  interefting,  bccau fc  all 
ihc  fcntiments  are  drawn  from  a  fenfiblc  heart.     It  certainly  is 
not  on   that  account  that  they  are  intereding ;  and  the  author 
defcfibcs  more  than  he  feels.    However  this  may  be,  Crebillon  ne- 
Tcr  had  any  other  poft  than  that  of  cenfor-royal.     He  lived 
with  his  father  as  with  a  friend  and  a  brother.     His  marriage 
with  an  cnglilh  woman,  whom  Crebillon  the  father  did  not  ap- 
prove, only  produced  a  tranficnt  mifundcrftanding.     The  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  fon  are:    i.  Letters  from  the   marchionefs 
to  the  count  of  *•*,  1732,  2  vols.  i2mo.     2.  Tanzai  and  Nca- 
darnc,    1734,  2  vol.  i2mo.     This  romance,  abounding  in  fati- 
rical  allufions   and   often  unintelligible,  caufed  the  author   to 
be  put  into  the  baftille,  and  was  more  cried  up  than  it  deferved 
to  be.    It  is  impolTible  to  divine  what  the  author  aims  at  in  this 
work.     Befides,  the  defcriptions  are  too  free,  and  the  ftyle  is 
perplexed  by  long  and  confufed  phrafes.     3.  Les  egarements 
du  cocur  &  de  Tefprit,  1736,  three  parts,  i2mo.     A  book  more 
read  than  it  ought  to  be,  from  its  immoral  tendency.     4.  The 
Sopha,  a  moral  tale,  1745,  1749,  2  vol.  i2mo.   This  moral  talc 
mud  be  difgufting  to  all  lovers  of  decency.     5.  Lcttres  Athcni- 
ennes,  4  vols.  12 mo.  1 771,  on  which  the  fame  cenfure  may  be 
pafled  as  on  his  other  works.  6.  Ah  I  quel  conte  !  1764,  B  parts, 
i2mo.     7.  Les  Heureux  Orphelins,  1754,  2  vols.  i2mo.     8.  La 
Nuit  &  le  Moment,  1755,  i2mo.    9.  Le  hafard  du  coin  du  feu, 
1763,   i2mo.     10.  Lettres  de  la  duchefle  de  ***,  &c.    1768, 
2   vols.    i2mo.     11.  Lettres   de  la  marquife   de  Pompadour, 
12mo.  an  epiftolary  romance,  written  in  an  eafy  and  bold  ftyle  ; 
but  relates  few  particulars  of  the  lady  whofe  name  it  bears. 
The   works  of  Crebillon  the  fon  have  been  colIe£led  in  ii 
vols.  i2mo.  1779. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of  ancient 
authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Creech, 
and  born  near  Sherbourne  in  Dorfetfhire,  1659.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Gurganven  of  Sherbourne, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  a  tranflation  of  one  of  The- 
ocritus's  Idylliums  ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  1^75.  Wood  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a 
gentleman  \  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  "  Lives  and  characters 
of  engli(h  poets,"  that  his  parents  were  not  in  circumftances 
fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  education,  but  that 
his  difpofuion  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  hinv  up  a  patron 
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in  colonel  Strangeways,  vvhofe  gencrofity  fupplled  that  defe£^. 
Be  tliat  as  it  will.,  Creech  diftinguiflied  himfelf  much  ;  and 
was  accounted  a  good  philofophcr  and  poet,  and  a  fevere  ftu- 
dent.  June  13,  1683,  he  rook  tlie  degree  of  M.  A.  and  not 
long  after  was  eledted  probationer  fellow  of  AU-fouls  college  ; 
to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his 
tranflation  of  Lucretius  recommended  him.  Wood  tells  us, 
that  upon  this  occafion  he  gave  fingular  proofs  of  his  claflical 
learning  and  philofcphy  before  his  examiners.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifhed ;  but  they 
were  of  no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  fnice  his  circum- 
llances  were  always  indifferent.  In  1701,  having  taken  orders, 
he  was  prefented  by  bis  college  to  the  living  of  Welwyn  in 
Ilertfordfhire  j  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  catailrophe  are  not 
certainly  known.  M.  Bernard  informs  us,  that  in  1700 
Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  who  treated  him  contemp- 
tuoully,  though  ihe  was  complaifant  enough  to  others;  that; 
not  being  able  to  digeil  this  ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  fur- 
vive  it ;  and  that  he  hanged  Kimfelf  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fitu- 
ation  he  wasfoui\d  three  days  after.  Jacob  gives  a  different  ac- 
count of  this  aflair.  He  fays  notiiing  of  the  particular  manner 
of  his  death,  but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with 
himfelf :  which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  fplenetic 
temper,  too  apt  to  defpife  tlie  underllandings  and  performances 
of  others.  *'  This,"  fays  Jacob,  "  made  him  lefs  efleenie4 
than  his  great  merit  deferved  ;  and  his  refentments  on  this 
Recount  frequently  engaged  him  in  thole  heats  and  difputes 
vhich  in  the  end  proved  mtal  to  him." 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  his  tranflations  ;  for  we  do 
not  find  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  original  works, 
;.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed  in  8vo.  at  Oxford  1682, 
^nd  reprinted  the  year  after.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the 
*'  Mifceliany  Poems,"  which  were  publiflied  by  him,  fpcaks  of 
this  tranllation  in  the  higheft  terms  of  approbation,  calling 
Creech  "the  ingenious  and  learned  trandator  of  Lucretius  j" 
and  every  body  elfe  entertained  the  fame  opinion  of  it.  In  the 
edition  of  17 14,  in  2  vols,  fcivo.  all  the  verfes  of  the  text,  which 
Creech  liad  left  untranflatcd,  particularly  thofe  in  the  fourth 
took  about  the  nature  of  love,  are  fupplied ;  and  many  new 
notes  added  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of  form- 
ing a  complete  fyllem  of  the  epicurean  philofophy.  New  notes, 
we  fay  :  for  Cre9ch  had  publilhed  in  1695;  jm  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius in  latin,  with  notes,  whicli  were  afterwards  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  ;lier  edition  of  this, 

much  enlarged,  V       ^  .  11  1;.;    n  hvo.     2.  In  16841115 

pubiiihai  a  trauUation  of  Horace  ;  in  which  however  he  h^M 
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—• -•••-H  fame  Few  odes.     As  to  th^  .....v.,  he  was  advifcd>  as 

us  in  hiy  preface,   "  to  turn  tlicm  to  our  own  time  ;' 

"  d  in  her  vices;  and  parallels  for 

c,  nr»d  the  like,  were  cafy  to  be 

uui.u.     liut   ill  ^,  "  were  out  of  his  ac- 

c^u.uniance;  and  is  the  fume  whoever  the 

pcrfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated,  as  to  make  any 

diibbliging  application.     Such  pr»ins,"  fays  he,    **  would  look 

Kke  ?n  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dunghill."     Thcfe  arc  his 

*        *  ;  but  he  tr;ififlated  other  things  of  a  fmaller 

i urns  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin'sdifcourfe 

of  pailorais,  1684,  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  firft 
book  of  elegies ;  the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth  of  the 
Iccond  book ;  the  Itory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his  book  dc  Faftis ; 
and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgil's  eclogues;  printed  in  a  col- 
lection of  mifcellany  poems,  1684.  5-  '^^^  thirteenth  fatire  of 
.1,  with  notes.  Printed  in  the  englifli  tranflation  of  the 
.  1693,  in  folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  englifh  of  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  Qu^intinie's  Complete  Gardener.  7.  The 
lives  of  Solon,  Pclopidas,  and  Cleomenes,  from  Plutarch. 
8.  The  life  of  Pelopidas,  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconic 
apophthegms,  or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch. JO.  A  difbourfe  concerning  Socrates's  daemon,  and  thd 
two  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranilations  from  Plutarch  were  publidied  in  the  englifli  tranfla- 
tions  of  his  Lives  an<l  Morals.  1 1.  A  trnnilation  of  Manilius's 
Aftronomicon,  dated  from  All-fouls,  OGt  10,  1696. — On  his 
father's  monument  he  is  called  "  the  learned,  much  admired, 
and  much  envied  Mr.  Creech." 

CRELLIUS  (John),  was  bom,  1590,  in  a  village  near  Nu^ 
rembcrg.  After  having  received  his  education  in  that  place, 
he  embraced  fome  heterodox  opinions;  but  the  country  where 
he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confciencc,  he  panted  after  a 
freer  air,  "  ubi  fcntire  quae  vellct,  Sc  quie  fentiret  dicere  liceret  ;** 
**  where  he  might  think  what  he  pleafed,  and  fpcak  what  he 
thought,"  as  the  writer  of  his  life  expreflfes  it.  He  went  into 
Poland  therefore  in  1612,  where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchool,  id 
which  he  became  profeiTor,  and  was  afterwards  made  minifter. 
Her  has  wTitten  feveral  tracts  upon  the  new  Teftament,  and  art 
anfwcr  to  a  book  of  Grotius's,  intituled  "  De  fatisfadione 
Chrifti,**  which  Grotius  drew  up  againft  the  dodlrine  of  Soci- 
nus.  He  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain  occa^ 
fions  to  beat  their  wives.;  which,  if  true,  would  probably  ex- 
pofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all  his 
other  fingularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an  epi- 
demic fever  in  his  43d  year  [c]. 

[c]  See  the  life  of  Creiiiuj  prebxed  to  the  fecond  voliune  of  Bibliolheca  fratruW 
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He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  allowed  to, 
have  been  fo  by  thofe  who  cannot  be  fufpc£led  of  the  lead 
partiality  to  him.  "  I  thank  you,"  fays  Grotius,  "  for  your 
letter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book.  I  am  refolved  to 
r-ead  over  and  over  again  whatever  you  (hall  write,  as  I  am 
fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  great  advantage  to  myfelf.  When 
I  received  your  letter,  I  was  intent  upon  your  commentary  on 
the  epiftle  to  the  Galatians.  You  have  very  happily  hit  upon 
the  fcope  and  dcfign  of  this  cpiftle,  and  (hewn  the  connexion 
which  plainly  runs  through  it."  And  in  another  place,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Ciellius's  book  againft  himfelf,  he  owns  it  to  be  written 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approve 
the  fentiments  contained  in  it  [d]. 

"  Crellius,"  fays  father  Simon,  "  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo- 
pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.  He  has  a  wonderful  addrefs 
in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.  He  fup- 
ports  the  doflrines  of  his  feft  with  fo  much  fubtlety,  that  he 
does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to  make  the 
Scriptures  fpeak  for  him,  even  where  they  are  mod  againft 
him  [e]."  Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  to  fay  of  one 
another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  about  what  they 
call  the  fundamentals  of  religion  :  efpecially  if  we  confider, 
how  common  it  is  for  one  party  to  wifh  the  other  damned,  only 
for  not  believing  perhaps  quite  fo  much  as  they  do. 

CREMONINI  (C«ifar),  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Padua,  raifed  himfelf  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fame,  that 
princes  and  kings  were  ambitious  to  procure  his  portrait.  He 
yras  born  at  Cento  in  the  Modenefe,  in  1550  ;  he  died  at  Padua, 
of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  80.  His  principal  works  are : 
I.  Aminta  e  Clori  favola  filveftre,  Ferrara,  1591,  4to.  2.  II 
nafcimento  di  Venetia,  Bergamo,  1617,  i2mo.  3.  De  phyfico 
auditu,  1596,  folio.  4.  De  calido  innato,  1626,  4to.  5.  Dc 
fenfibus  &  facultate  appetiva,  1644,  4to.  and  other  works  which 
fhew  that  his  religious  creed  was  reducible  to  very  few  articles. 
He  thought  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  Ariftotle,  the 
foul  is  material,  capable  of  corruption,  and  mortal,  as  well  as 
the  fouls  of  brutes. 

CRENIUS  (Thomas),  of  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh, 
rcOor  in  Hungary,  corrector  of  the  prefs  at  Rotterdam  and  at 
Leyden,  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1728,  at  89  years  of  age,  af- 
ter drenching  Europe  with  his  compilations.  The  moft  ufeful 
of  them  arc:  i:ConClia  &  methodi  aurcae  ftudiorum  optimc 
inftituendorum,  Rotterdam  1692,  4to.  This  volume  was  fol- 
lowed bytwopthers,  printed  in  1696,  at  Leyden.  The  firft  in- 
tituled :   Dc  philolpgia,   &  ftudiis  libcralis  dodrinsc.     The  fc- 

[d]  Grotiuff,  tpift.  p.  i.  cp.  1^7,  ft  commcntateun  du  noureau  teftament,  &c. 
53X.  par  Rich.  Simto. 

£*3  Iliftoire   critique   de»  principaus 

coad : 
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tond:  De  crutUtfone  comparancia.  2.  Mufzum  philologU 
«um,  a  vols.  I2mu..  3.  Tlicfaurus  librorum  philol  >gicorufn» 
1  voU  8yo.  4.  Dc fuTftOUS  llbrnriis,  Lcyclcn,  1705,  imio.  5. 
i  ilinertatiotiuin  philolD^o-hi(loricaruni|  5  vol.  I2mu. 
(t.  1  '  ':oi  cs  philo.V>gicae,  2  voit.  iimo,  7.  Comment ationcs 
in  N  lores,  3  vols.  i:mo. 

LKLCiyi  (Charles  ds,)  prince  de  Foix,  due  dc  Lcfdl- 
guicres,  go\-crnor  of  Dauphiiiy,  peer  and  marlhal  of  France ; 
dillinguilhcd  himfclf  at  all  opportunities,  from  the  fieue  of  l^a*^ 
on,  in  1594,  until  his  death  H'.iuuek  with  don  rhilippiu, 
baftard  of  Savoy,  conduced  very  much  to  incrcafc  his  renown. 
The  quarrel  arofe  about  a  fcart.  Crequi  havUig  gained  a  fort 
from  the  troops  of  *hc  duke  of  Savoy,  don  Fhilippin,  obliged  to 
retire  in  haftc,  changed  drefles  with  a  common  foldier,  with- 
out perceiving  that  he  left  a  very  fine  fcarf,  now  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  man  in  the  regiment  of  Crequi.  The  next  day  a  trum- 
pet from  the  troops  of  Savoy  came  to  demand  the  dead.  Cre- 
qui charged  him  to  tell  don  Fhilippin,  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future  in  keeping  the  favours  of  ladies.  Incenfed  at  this 
reproachful  meflage,  don  Fhilippin  fent  him  a  cartel.  The 
Frenchman  had  the  foriunc  by  a  thruft  of  the  fword  to  lay  the 
Savoyard  on  the  ground,  granted  him  his  life,  and  gave  him  a 
furgeon  to  look  after  his  wounds.  A  report  was  fpead,  tha« 
Crequi  had  boafted  that  he  had  fhed  the  blood  of  Savoy.  Don 
Fhilippin,  irritated  at  this  condu£k  in  the  duke,  fent  once 
more  to  call  him  out.  1  he  baftard  of  Savoy  was  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  in  the  former  affair  ;  he  loft  his  life  near  the  Rhone 
in  1599.  From  the  time  of  this  tranfa£^ion,  Crequi  proceeded 
to  fignalize  himfelf  without  interruption.  He  received  the  ba- 
ton of  marihal  of  France  in  1662,  relieved  Aft,  and  Verrue,  bc- 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards  j  took  Pignerol  and  the  Maurienne,  in 
1630,  defeated  the  forces  of  Spain  at  the  battle  of  Thefm  in 
1636,  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen 
in  1638,  at  about  60  years  of  age,  as  he  was  feating  himfelf 
rear  a  large  tree  to  make  obfervations  with  his  glaffes.  Thi« 
diftich  was  made  on  his  death  : 

Qui  fiiit  eloquii  flumen,  qui  flumen  in  armis, 
Ad  Humen,  Martb  Humine,  clarus  obit ; 

in  alluHon  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  very  perfuafivc,  an4 
which  he  ftill  rendered  more  elBcaclous  by  h's  politenefs  and 
generofity.  He  difplayed  thefe  qualities  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  fent  by  the  king  as  amballador  extraordinary  to  pope  Ur-- 
ban  VIII.  in  1633  Crequi  fucceffively  married  two  daughters 
of  the  conftable  de  Lefdiguieres.  He  had  children  only  by  his 
former  wife.  His  real  name  was  Blanchefdrt;  but  his  fa- 
ther having  married  Mary  de  Crequi,  obtained  the  eftate  of 
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that  family  only  on  condition  that  he  (hould  take  the  naftie  an4 
bear  the  arms  of  it. 

CREQITI  (Francois  de,)  great  grandfon  of  the  foregoing, 
marlhal  of  France  in  1668,  was  defeated,  notwithftanding  the 
prodigies  of  valour  he  (hewed,  in  1675,  near  Confiirbrick  on  the 
Sare.  "  He  was  a  man,"  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  "  of  an  enter- 
prifmg  courage,  capable  of  the  moil  brilliant  and  the  bpideft 
a<£lioiis,  dangerous  to  his  country  no  lefs  than  to  the  enemy." 
^o  fooner  efcaped  with  difliculty  from  the  battle  of  Confarbrick, 
than  he  rufhed  upon  new  dangers  to  throw  himfelf  into  Treves. 
He  chofe  rather  to  be  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion  than  ca- 
pitulate. He  was  taken  prifoner  by  Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  through  the  treachery  of  a  certain  Bois-Jourdan,  who  en- 
tered into  a  capitulation  unknown  to  the  marflial.  The  two 
campaigns  of  1677  and  1678  (hewed  him  to  poflefs  fuperior 
talents.  He  barred  the  entrance  into  Lorrain,  againft  duke 
Charles  V.  beat  him  at  Kocherfberg  in  Alfatia  ;  took  Fribourg 
before  his  face,  pafled  the  river  Kins  in  his  prefence,  purfued 
him  towards  Offemburg,  attacked  him  in  his  retreat ;  and  hav- 
ing immediately  after  taken  fort  Kehel  fword  in  hand,  he  went 
and  burnt  the  bridge  of  3tra{burg.  In  1684  he  took  Luxem- 
burg, and  died  three  years  afterwards,  Feb.  4,  1687,  at  the 
a^e  of  63,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  would  have  been 
a  fit  fuccefTor  to  marfhal  Turenne,  when  age  fhould  have  mo- 
derated the  impetuofity  of  his  courage.  The  marfhal  de  Cre- 
qui  was  commander  of  the  gallies  from  j66i.  The  grand 
Condc  was  not  an  admirer  of  this  general ;  and  yet,  after  the 
affair  of  Confarbrick,  he  could  not  refrain  from  faying  to  Louis 
XIV :  **  Your  majelly  has  now  the  greateft  warrior  your  fer- 
vice  ever  knew."  He  left  by  his  confort,  Armande  de  St.  Ge- 
lais,  only  one  daughter,  married  to  Charles  Holland  de  Tre- 
moilles  duke  de  Floar. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for  poetry  and  elo- 
queqce  developed  themfelves  early.  His  verfes  at  firft  had  too 
much  pomp  and  point ;  but  rcfiding  in  Rome,  and  reading  the 
bed  Italian  poets,  brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  re- 
formed himfelf,  but  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eflabliflmient  of  a  new 
academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia  ;  the  members  of  which 
at  the  iirft  did  not  exceed  fourteen,  but  afterwards  increafcd 
much.  They  called  themfelves  the  iliepherds  of  Arcadia,  and 
each  took  the  name  of  fome  (hcphcrd  and  fomc  place  in  that  an- 
tient  kingdom.  The  founder  of  this  fociety  was  appointed  the 
director  of  It  in  1690,  and  held  this  honourable  poll  thirty-eight 
years  5  namely,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
172^*    ^Xinong  a  great  aumber  of  works,  in  verfe  aiul  profe» 
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f}\c  nnnniul  i-.  ««  K»yta9f  of  the  Italian  poetry  "  very  much 

cd,  1731,  at  Venice,  in  fix  vols.  410.    Thii 

,,  .  ^..w|  .....vd  with  a  conjracntary,  containing  anecdotes 

of  cts.     He  publiflied  alfo  **  An  hirtory  of  the  academy 

thcr  with  the  lives  of  the  moll  illuilrious  Area- 

IV  other  works. 

(.  FR  de),  native  o!' "^  .        ]\^^ 

th.  oner  in  the  law,  i\  id- 

ing  the  diltrelics  of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  70  he  rctumcdi 
in  order  to  fet  about  a  work  on  agriculture,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily,  who  died  in  1308.  It  is  entituled : 
Opus  r      ''  Minodorum.     There  are  two  fcarcc  editions 

of  it :  ;,  and   Florence   1481,  folio.     It  is  alfo  in 

the  Rci  lUi  tores,  by  Gcfner,  I^ipfic,  1735,  2  vols.  410. 

A  frcnch  tr .  has  been  made  of  it,  Paris,  i486,  folio; 

and  one  in  italian,  Florence,  1605,  4to. 

CRESSEY,  orCRESSY  (Hugh  Paulin,  or  Serenus),  a 
celebrated  writer  in  behalf  of  the  papifts,  and  one  o(  their  ec- 
clefiailical  hiftorians,  was  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire  in 
the  vear  1605.  His  father  was  Hugh  Crefley,  efq.  barriiler  of 
L'.  m;  his  mother*s  name  was  Margery,  the  daughter 

01.  mas  Doylie,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  London.     He 

was  educated  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  about  14,  when,  in  lent  term  i6i<>, 
he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  with  great  vigour 
and  diligence  ;  and  in  1626  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton- 
college,  in  that  univerfity.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then  lord  prefident  of  the  north,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  About  1638  he  went  over  to  Ire- 
land with  that  wife  and  worthy  nobleman  Lucius  Carey,  lord 
vifcount  Falkland,  to  whom  he  was  likewife  chaplain,  and  by 
him  much  countenanced  and  efteemed.  By  the  favour  of  this 
nobleman,  when  fecretary  of  (late,  he  was,  in  1642,  promoted  to 
a  canonry  of  Windfor,  and  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  Laughlin  in 
Jreland ;  but  through  the  difturbances  of  the  times,  he  never 
attained  the  poflefiion  of  either  of  thefe  preferments.  After  the 
unfortunate  death  of  his  patron,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  found  himfclf  in  a  manner  deftitute  of  fubfiftence, 
;9flcMKrefore  readily  accepted  a  propofal  that  was  made  him  of 
tlilcMing  with  Charles  Bertie,  efq.  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Falmouth,  a  great  favourite  of  king  Charles  II.  unhappily  flain 
in  a  battle  at  fea  in  the  firft  dutch  war  after  the  relloration.  He 
quitted  England  in  1644,  ^"^  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his 
pupil,  moved  by  the  declining  ftate  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  began  to  lillen  to  tke  pcrfuafion  of  the  romifh  divines  *,  and 
in  iC\b  made  a  public  profeifion  at  Rome  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled 
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ciled  to  that  church.  He  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
publiftied  the  motives  of  his  converfion,  which  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  romanifts,  and  is  (lill  confidcred  by  them  as  a 
performance  of  extraordinary  merit.  After  taking  this  ftcp,  he 
was  much  inclined  to  become  a  monk  of  the  carthufian  order,  and 
had  thoughts  of  entering  into  the  monallery  of  englifli  carthufians 
at  Nieuport  in  Flanders ;  but  from  this  he  was  difluaded  by 
fome  of  his  zealous  countrymen,  who  were  defirous  that  hs 
ihould  continue  to  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  their  religion ; 
for  which  the  fevere  difcipline  of  that  order  would  have  allowed 
him  but  little  time ;  and  therefore,  by  their  advice,  he  laid  afide 
that  defign  ;  and  being  recommended  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
dowager  of  England,  he  was  taken  under  her  protection  ;  and, 
being  invited  by  the  benedit^ine  college  of  englifh  monks  at 
Douay  in  Flanders,  he  at  length  refolved  to  retire  thither ;  and 
for  the  exper.ce  of  his  journey  received  ore  hundred  crowns,  as 
a  bounty  from  that  princefs,  who  could  but  ill  fpare  even  fo 
fmall  a  fum  at  that  time.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Douay 
he  entered  into  the  benedidlinc  order ;  and  upon  that  cccafion 
changed  the  name  he  received  at  his  baptifm,  of  Hugh  Paulin, 
for  that  of  Serenus  de  CreiTey,  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
known  to  the  learned  world.  He  remained  about  fevcn  years 
or  more  in  that  college;  and  during  his  refidence  there  pub- 
lifhed  a  large  work  of  the  myrilcal  theology.  A.tcr  the  re- 
ftoration,  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  II,  queen  Catherine  ap- 
pointed our  author,  who  was  then  become  one  of  the  miflion  in 
iingland,  her  chaplain^  and  thenceforward  he  refided  in  Somer- 
fet-houfe  in  the  Strand.  The  great  regularity  of  his  life,  his 
fincere  and  unafTe^lcd  piety,  his  modeft  and  mild  behaviour,  his 
refpcdlful  deportment  to  perfons  of  diftin£lion,  with  whom  he 
was  formerly  acquainted  when  a  proteftant ;  and  the  care  he 
took  to  avoid  all  concern  in  political  affairs,  or  intrigues  of  ftate, 
preferved  him  in  quiet  and  fafeiy  even  in  the  molt  troublefomc 
times.  He  was,  however,  a  very  zealous  champion  in  the  caufe 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  continually  writing  in  defence 
of  its  do£lrines,  or  in  anfwer  to  the  books  of  controverfy, 
written  by  protedants  of  diftingui^ied  learning  or  figure  •,  and 
as  this  engaged  him  in  variety  of  difputes,  he  quickly  gained  a 
great  reputation  with  both  parties ;  the  papiils  looking  upon 
him  as  one  of  their  ableil  advocates,  and  the  protedants  allowing 
that  he  was  a  grave,  a  fenfible,  and  a  candid  writer.  But  that 
which,  of  all  his  performances,  contributed  moft  to  make  him 
known,  was  his  large  and  copious  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory,  which 
was  indeed  a  work  of  great  pains  and  labour,  and  executed 
with  much  accuracy  and  diligence.  He  propofed  to  have  pub- 
liihed  another  volume  of  it,  which  was  to  have  brought  the 
hiftory   a^   low    as   the   diiTolution    of    monallerics   by    king 
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Hftiry  VIII.  but  before  he  hntl  proceeded  full  three  hundred 
years  lower  than  the  Norman  conqucft,  his  life  and  labours  were 
together  fufpendcd.  We  arc  not  however  to  fuppofe  from  hence 
that  his  wliolc  time  was  devoted  to  this  large  work.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  him  very  warmly  engaged  in  all  the  co:itro- 
verCcs  of  the  times  ;  and  yet  that  ne  had  fomc  Icifurc  to  bcdow 
.•pon  works  of  another  nature.  His  1.  \  dlfputo'vras  in  reference 
to  a  book  written  by  the  leanied  l)r,  Stillingflect,  afterwacd* 
bifhop  of  Worceftcr ;  to  which,  though  fcverai  anfwcrs  were 
given  by  the  ableft  of  the  popifli  vriters,  there  was  none  that 
feemed  to  merit  reply,  cxccn  ing  tint  penned  by  father  Creffey; 
and  this  procured  him  the  !.onour  of  a  very  illuitrious  antagonift^ 
his  old  friend  and  acquji  itance  at  Oxford,  Edward  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, who,notwithriaiKling,  treated  him  on  this  occafion  fome- 
what  fcverely>  which  induced  our  author  to  addrefs  to  him  an 
*•  Epidic  apologetical  to  a  perfon  of  honour,"  1674,  tJvo.  Being 
now  grown  far  in  years,  and  having  no  very  promifing  fcenc 
before*  his  eyes,  from  the  warm  fpirit  tnat  appeared  againft  popery 
amongi^  ill  ranks  of  people,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  feek  for 
peace  and  fllence  in  a  country  retirement;  and  accordingly  with- 
drew for  fome  time  to  the  houfe  of  Richard  Caryll,  efq.  a  gen- 
tleman of  affluent  fortune  at  Eaft  Grinftead  in  Suflcx;  and,  dying 
on  the  loth  of  Auguit,  1674,  being  then  near  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  was  buried  in  the  pariOi  church  of  that  place.  His 
k>fs  was  much  regretted  by  thofe  of  his  communion,  as  being 
©ne  of  their  ableft  champions  ;  ready  to  draw  his  pen  in  their 
defence  c:\  every  occafion,  and  furc  of  having  his  pieces  read 
with  fingular  favour  ard  ..ttention.  His  memory  alfo  was  re- 
vered by  the  prote(fants,  «s  well  on  account  of  the  purity  of  hig 
manners,  and  his  mild  and  humble  deportment,  as  for  the  plain- 
nefs,  candour,  and  decency  with  wfiici;  he  had  managed  all 
the  controve:  fies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  an  *  tiiat  had 
procured  him  in  return  far  more  kindnefs  and  rcfr  •  t,  than  al* 
moft  any  other  of  his  party  had  met  with,  or  indcv.d  defer^'cd, 

CRtTIN  (GuiLLAUME  DU  liois,  furnamcd),  chanter  of  the 
Ste-Chaptlleat  Paris,  treafurer  of  that  at  Vinccnnes,  chronicler 
royal,  that  is,  hiftorian,  under  the  kings  Charles  V  III.  Lewis  Xll. 
and  Francis  I.  died  in  the  year  1525.  Clement  Marot  ftyles 
him  the  fovereign  of  frcnch  poets ;  but  this  fovereign  would 
not  be  now  on  the  gallic  Parnaflus,  unlefs  it  were  among  the 
flaves  of  the  mufes.  His  productions,  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1724,  i2mo,  abound  too  much  in  puns,  points,  and  equivoques 
(as  Rabelais  has  remarked  in  his  Pantagruel,  where  Cretin  ap- 
pears undei  the  name  of  old  Kominagrobis).  This  flat  and 
infipid  playing  upon  words  re-appeared  in  France,  not  many 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  calembour?.  The  laft  century 
had  already  feen  the  ridiculous  fancies  of  old  Cretin  revived, 
under  the  name  of   turlupius.     When  literature   and  polite- 
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nefs  were  af  their  height,  under  the  rcigfi  of  Lewis  XlVi 
the  court  was  infected  with  it ;  and  M.  D'Armagnac,  grand- 
ecuyer  of  France,  having  afked  Henry  Julius,  prince  of  Conde, 
why  they  faid  guet-a-pcn,  and  not  guet-a-rinde  ?  "  For  the 
fame  reafon/'  returned  the  prince,  "  that  it  is  faid,  that  M.  D'Ar- 
njagnac  is  a  tu^^upin,  and  not  a  turluchene." 

CREW  (DrANathanael),  biihop  of  Durham,  a  man 
much  more  confiderable  for  his  birth  and  ftation,  in  which  he 
hved  with  great  hofpitality,  than  for  the  firmnefs  of  his  con- 
duft.  He  was  the  fifth  fon  of  John  lord  Crew,  to  which  title 
he  fuccecded  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  was  born 
Jan.  31,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  univerfity  he  was  pro£i:or  in  1663.  In  April  1668, 
he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  Charles  IL  and  the  fame 
month  dean  of  Chichefter,  and  in  1671  bifliop  of  Oxford, 
from  which  fee  he  was  traiiflated  to  that  of  Durham  in  0£lober 
1674.  At  tlie  acceilion  of  James  IL  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel -royal,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- council ;  and  in  1686 
was  appointed  of  the  ecciefiaftical  commiflion.  Upon  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  bifiiop  of  London,  he  was  commiflioned,  with 
Dr.  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  Dr.  White,  biihop  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  exercife  ecciefiaftical  jurifdicHon  in  that  diocefe. 
He  was  prefent  in  this  oiEce  in  February  1686,  at  the  exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton  for  orders  ;  and  admiring  the 
readinefs  of  his  anfwers,  promifed  to  make  Mr.  Wharton  his 
chaplain,  but  broke  his  word  with  him  ;  for  which  reafon  that 
learned  writer,  in  hia  MS.  diary  of  his  life,  fpeaks  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  as  a  man  of  no  veracity.  His  lordftiip  was  on 
all  occafions  fo  compliant  with  the  court,  that  he  was  forward 
in  (hewing  refped  to  the  pope's  nuncio  fent  thither  -,  and  re- 
fufed  to  i'litrctLuce  Dr.  Patrick,  dean  of  Peterborough,  to  kifs 
the  king's  hand,  on  account  of  his  zeal  againft  popery.  But 
the  apprchenfion  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing  immediately 
put  an  end  to  his  concurrence  with  the  meafures  of  king 
James,  from  whofe  council-board  he  withdrew  :  and  the  dread 
of  the  confequences  of  his  former  behaviour  induced  him  to 
abfcond  upon  the  abdication  of  that  king,  in  which  fituation 
he  offered  to  con>pound  for  his  offences  by  a  refignation  of 
his  biOiopric,  particularly  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  whofe  generofity 
he  would  di-pend  for  an  allowance  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life  ;  which  oiler  the  doctor  rcfufed.  The 
bifliop  afterwards  ventured  out  of  his  retreat  to  the  convention- 
parliament,  in  order  to  make  a  merit  with  the  new  govern- 
ment by  voting  for  it.  But  their  majcflies  had  fo  ill  an  opi- 
nion of  him,  that  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indem- 
nity patTed  in  1690.  However,  at  Infl  a  full  pardon  was 
procured  for  him  by  the  dean,  as  well  from  his  own  difpo- 
ijiion  to  oilkes  of  that  kind^  as  the  folicitatious  of  his  friend 
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im  Ratr!i,  the  politcft writer  amontr  the  prcftiytcrlanl 

intcrcll.    His 

..  .-    .      .,     J     .     .       Pf*  >^»  '?-'• 

L  (John  iiAPTiST  Lewis),  a  i^ll  '    n,  v  i    t nl 

up  I...W..  ....  celebrated  KoUin,  and  aftcrw.iidb  bccunc  proicl- 

lor  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his  niaftcr,  in  174 1,  he 
I     V  1        .  ,   .    -   -    M  -  iriilory.'*.'    He  publiflied 

i-  to  the  caufc  of  virtue 
•  ■        ,  ill 

he  pubhihcd,  i.  An, edition  of  Livy,  1748,  cum  notis,  in  6  vols. 
4to  ;  and  afterwards  another  edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe 
of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols,  fmall  8vo.  2  L'hiftoire  des  cmpereurs 
dcs  Romains  jufqu'a  Conftantin,  1749,  12  torn.  i2mo.  3. 
Hirtoire  dz  runiverHrc  dc  Puis,  7  torn.  i2mo.  4.  Rl'etorique 
't  .  ;    a  m  and  ufeful  work.      5.  Oi  is 

1  .  lit  dcs  i  .  lere  he  ventured  out   of  ii  li  ^ 

he  ihould  have  kept  within  the  prccindls  of  the  belles  iettrcs. 

CRICHTON  (James),  was    a  fcots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  xvith  century,  and  of  whom  very  extraordinary  things 
are  rebted,  with  regard  to  his  endowments  both  of  body  and 
mind.     Thefe  were  elleemed  fo  great,  that  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  The  admirable  Crichton,"  and  by  that  title  he 
has  continued  to  be  diftinguiflied  down    to  the  prefent  day. 
The  accounts  given  of  his  abilities  and  attainments  are  indeed 
fo  wonderful,  that  they  feem  fcarccly  to  be  credible ;  and  many 
perfons  have  been  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  almoll  entirely 
fabulous,  though  they  have  been  delivered  with  the  utmoit  con- 
fidence, and  without  any  degree  of  hefitation,  by  various  writers. 
The  time  of  Crichton's  birth  is  faid  by  the  generality  of  authors, 
to  have  been  in  1551  ;  but  according  to  lord  Buchan,  it  appears 
from  fcveral  circumitances,  that  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  1560.     His  father' was  Robert  Crichton  of  Elliock  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  and  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  queea 
Mary*8  reign,  from  1561  to  1573  »  P^''*^  of  which  time  he  held 
that  office  in  conjunction  with  Spens  of  Condie.    The  mother 
of  James  Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of 
fir  James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  II.  by  Elizabeth 
Muir,  or  More  as  (he  is  commonly  called.     It  is  hence  evident, 
that  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boailed,  as  he  did  abroad,  that 
he  was  fprung  from  fcottifh  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was^ 
agreeable  to  truth.     Neverthclefs,  Thomas  Dempiter,  who  fuf- 
ficiently  amplifies  his  praifes  in  other  refpe<£ts,  pnllcs  a  fcvcrc 
ccnfure   upon  him  on  this  account ;  which  is  the  nv  re  remark- 
able, as  Dcmpfter  lived  lb  near  the  tim  it- 
cd  with  the  genealogies  of  the  grjat  fa.                                 ^    ne* 
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Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  grammatical  education  aC 
Perth,  and  to  have  ftudled  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St# 
Andrew.     His  tutor  in  that  univerfity  vas  Mr.  John  Rutherford, 
a  profeilor  at  that  time  famous  for  hi'>  iearnii)^^,  and  who  dillin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  writing  four  book;;  on  Arifioile's  Logic,  and 
a  commtntary  on  his  poetics.     But  nothing,  according  to  Mac- 
kenzie, can  give  us  a  higher  idM  of  Rutherford's  worth  and 
merit,  than  his  being  mafter  of  chat  wonder  and  prodigy  of  his 
age,  the  great  and  admirable  Crichton.     However,  it  is  not  to 
this  profefTor  alone  that  the  honour  is  afcribed  of  having  formed 
io  extraordinary  a  character.     There  aie  others  who  may  put  in 
their  claim  to  a  flnre  in  the  fame  glory  ;  for  Aldus  Manutius> 
who  calls  Crichton  firft  confin  to  the  king,  fays  that  he  was  edu- 
cated, along  with  his  majefty,  under  Buchanan,  Hepburn  and 
Kobertfon,  as  well  as  Rutherford.     Indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  natural  force  of  his  genius,  many  mafhers  muft  have  been 
neccflary,  in  order  to  his  acquiring  fuch  a  variety  of  attainments 
as  he  is  reprefented  to  have  poflefled.     For  it  is  related,  that  he 
had  fcarceiy  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  liis  age,  when  he  had 
run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  fpeak 
and  write  to  perfedlion  in  ten  different  languages.     Nor  was 
this  all ;  foi  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree in  riding,  dancing  and  finging,  and  in  playing  upon  all  forts 
of  inflruments.   Crichton,  being  thus  accompliihcd,  went  abroad 
upon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Pari^  ;  of  his  tranf- 
atlions  at   which  place  the  following  account  is  given.     He 
caufed  fix  placards  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  fchools,  halls 
and  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  and  on  the  pillars  and 
pofts  before  the  houfes  of  the  moft  renowned  men  for  literature 
in  the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any  art  or 
fcience  to  difpute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  that  dar 
fix  weeks,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  at- 
tend them,  and  be  ready  to  anfwer  to  whatever  fhould  be  pro- 
pofed  to  him  in  any  art  or  fcience,  and  in  any  of  thefe  twelve 
languages,  hcbrew,  fyriac,  arabic,  greek,  latin,  fpanifli,  french> 
Italian,  englifh,  dutch,  flemirti,  and  fclavonian  ;  and  this  either  in 
vcrfe  or  profe,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  difputant.     During  this 
whole  time,  inftead  of  clofely  applying  to  his  ftudies,  he  re- 
garded nothing  but  hunting,  nawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfc,  tofling  the  pike,  handling  the  mufquet, 
and  other  military  feats  j  or  clfe  he  employed  himfelf  in  do- 
meftic  games,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts  of  niufic  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  •,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and  the  like  diverfions  of  youth. 
This  condu(fl  fo  provoked  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  that> 
beneath  the  placard  that  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  thejr 
caufed  the  following  words  to  be  written  :  '*  If  you  would  meet 
with  this  raonftcr  of  pcifc6tion,  to  Icarch  fur  him,  either  in  the 
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tivem  or  the  brothel  is  the  readied  way  to  fiwd  him.**  Ne- 
N  ,  when  the  day  appointed  arrrircd,  Crichton  appeared 

1  icgc  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himfcif  beyond  exprcf- 

lion  in  the  dil'putation  which  laftcd  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  prcfuicnt,  after  extolling  him 
^'ghly,  for  the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  which  God 
and  nature  had  beftowed  upon  him,  rofc  from  his  chair  ;  and, 
accompanied  by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profcfTors  of  the  uni- 
▼erfity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purle  full  of  gold,  as  a 
teftimony  of  their  approbation  and  favour.  1  he  whole  ended 
with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  fpcdators; 
and  henceforward  our  young  difputant  was  called  "  The  admi- 
rable Crichton."  It  is  added,  that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with 
the  difpute,  that  he  went  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  at  tilting,  an  exercife  then  in  great 
V  -uej  and,  in  prefence  of  fome  princes  of  the  court  of 
1  »^ince,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the  ring  fifteen 
times  fuccelFively,  and  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton  is,  that  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fixed  a  placard  in  all  the  eminent  places  of 
the  city,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Nos  Jacobus  Crichtonus, 
Scotus,  cuicunque  rei  propofit*  ex  improvifo  refpondebimus." 
In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold  challenge,  to  an- 
fwer  to  any  queftion  that  could  be  propofed  to  him,  without 
his  being  previoufly  advcrtifed  of  it,  could  not  efcape  the  ridi- 
cule of  a  pafquinade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowifc 
difcouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed ,  and 
that,  in  prefence  of  the  pope,  many  cardinals,  bilhops,  and 
do^^ors  of  divinity,  and  profelFors  in  all  tlie  fcicnccs,  he  dif- 
played  fuch  wonderful  proofs  of  his  univerfal  knowledge,  that 
he  excited  no  Icfs  furprife  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Bocca- 
lini,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomething  of  a  different  re- 
lation of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author,  the  pafquinade 
againd  Crichton,  which  was  to  the  following  effe£t,  **  And  he 
that  will  fee  zV,  let  him  go  to  the  6gn  of  the  Falcon,  and  //  (hall 
be  (hewn,"  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  left  a 
place  where  he  had  been  fo  grofsly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Venice,  at  his  approach  to  which  city  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  confiderable  diftrefs,  of  mind  at  lead,  if  not  with  regard  to 
external  circumftances.  This  is  evident  from  the  following 
lines  of  his  poem,  In  fuum  ad  urbem  Venetam  appulfum  : 

S«pc  racos  animo  cafus  meditabar  iniquo*,  * 

Szpc  humcctabam  guttis  ftillantibus  ora. 

The  chief  defign  of  Crichton  in  his  poem   was  to  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable reception  at  Venice,  and  particularly  from  Aldus  Ma- 

nutius. 
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nutius,  "whofe  praifes  he  celebrates  in  very  high  drains.  Whert 
he  prefentcd  his  verfes  to  Manutius,  that  critic  was  ftruck  with 
a  very  agreeable  furprifc ;  and  judjicd,  from  the  performance, 
that  the  author  of  it  muil  be  a  perfon  of  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius. Upon  difcouriing  with  the  itranger,  he  was  filled  with 
admiration  j  and,  finding  him  to  be  Ikilled  in  every  fubjecl,  he 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men  of 
learning  and  note  in  Venice.  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendftiip  not  only  with  Aldus  Manutius,  but  with  Laurentius 
Mafia,  Spcro  bperonius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and  various  other 
learned  perfons,  to  whom  he  prcil;nted  fcverai  poems  in  com- 
mendation of  the  city  and  univerfity.  .  Three  of  Crichton's  odes, 
one  addrefied  to  Aldus  Manutius,  and  another  to  Laurentius 
IvJafla,  and  a  third  to  Johaimes  Donatus,  arc  ftill  preferved. 
At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  fenate  -,  in  whole 
prefence  he  made  a  fpeech,  which  was  accompanied  with  fuch 
beauty  of  eloquence,  and  fuch  grace  of  perfon  and  manner,  that 
he  received  the  thanks  of  that  iliultrious  body  •,  and  nothing 
was  talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  rara  in  terris  avis, 
this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held  likewife  difputations  on  the 
fubjecfls  of  theology,  philofophy  and  mathematics,  before  the 
moil  eminent  profcflbrs,  and  large  multitudes  of  people.  His 
reputation  was  fo  great,  that  the  defire  of  feeing  and  hearing 
him  brought  together  a  vafl:  concourfe  of  perfons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collected  from  IVIanutius,  that 
the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  thefe  demonftrations  of 
his  abilities,  was  in  the  year  1580.  During  his  refidence  at 
Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad  (late  of  health,  which  continued  for 
the  fpacc  of  four  months.  However,  before  he  was  perfe(fbly 
recovered,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua,  the 
wniverfity  of  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the  houfe  of  Jacobus  Aloyfms  Cor- 
nelius ;  when  Crichton  opened  the  all'embly  with  an  extempo- 
rary poem  in  praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  comp my 
who  had  honoured  him  witii  their  prefence.  After  this,  he 
difputed  for  fix  hours  with  the  inult  celebrated  profefibrs,  on 
various  fubje6ts  of  learning ;  and  he  expofcd,  in  particular,! 
the  errors  of  Ariilotle,  and  his  rommentators,  with  fo  much 
folidity  and  acutenefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much 
modeity,  that  lie  excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  cnnclufion, 
he  delivered,  extempore,  an  oration  in  praife  of  ignorance^ 
which  was  comlutf  cd  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance,  that  his 
hearers  were  aftoniflied.  This  difplay  of  Crichton's  talents  was 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1581.  Soon  after,  he  appointed  an- 
other day  for  difputation  at  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  Padua  j 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his  abilities, 

for 
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for  that  co«!d  not  rofTthlv  he  Hone,  but  in  coitipliancc  with  the 
earneit  !  ,  who  were  not  prcfent  at  the 

former.;:...   -..  x .,.     ,      ctrcumftances occurred, which 

prevented  this  meeting  from  takinp  place.  Such  is  the  account 
of  M.inutiusi  but  Impcrialis  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by 
his  father,  who  was  prefcj^t  upon  the  occafion,  that  Crichton 
was  oppofed  by  Archangclus  Mcrccnarius,  a  famous  philofo- 
pher,  and  that  he  acquitted  himfclf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  an- 
tagonill  himftlf.  Amitlft  the  difcourfes  which  were  occafioned 
by  our  young  Scotfman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 
were  bcftowed  on  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome  ptrfons 
there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detrafl  from  his  merit.  For 
ever  therefore  to  confound  thefe  invidious  impugners  of  his 
talents,  he  caufed  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul's  churches,  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the 
univerfity,  that  the  errors  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  his  followers, 
were  almoft  innumerable  ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed,  both 
in  explaining  their  mailer's  meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theo- 
logical fubje£ls.  He  promifed  likewife  to  refute  the  dreams 
of  certain  mathematical  profeflbrs  *,  to  difpute  in  all  the  fciences  J 
and  to  anfwer  to  whatever  (hould  be  propoftd  to  him,  or  ob- 
jeded  agtinft  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures, 
or  in  an  hundred  forts  of  verfes,  at  the  option  of  his  oppo- 
nents. According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  fuflained  this  conteft 
unthout  fatigue,  for  three  days  ;  during  which  time  he  fupported 
his  credit,  and  maintained  his  propofitions,  with  fuch  fpirit  and 
energy,  that,  from  an  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  he  obtaine^d 
acclamations  and  praifes,  than  which  none  more  magnificent 
were  ever  heard  by  men. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  tranfmitted,  through  fir  Thomas  tJrquhart,  to 
later  biographers,  is  of  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  bodily  cou- 
rage and  (kill.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Mantua  there  was  at  this 
time  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moft  famous 
fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  perfons  who  had 
entered  the  lilts  with  him.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  much 
grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  protection,  as  he  found 
it  to  be  attended  with  fuch  fatal  confequences.  Crichton  being 
informed  of  his  highncfs's  concern,  offered  his  fervice,  not  only 
to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  fifteen  hundred  piftoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  fuch  an  accompli(hed  gentleman  to  fo  great 
a  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  war- 
like achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  propofal ;  and,  the  time 
and  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court  attended  to  behold 
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the  performance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  Crictitort 
flood  only  on  his  defence  ;  while  the  Italian  made  his  atjtack 
with  fuch  eagernefs  and  fury,  that,  having  ovcr-aded  himfelf,  he 
began  to.  grow  weary.  Our  young  Scotfman  now  fcized  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonifi:  in  return  ;  which  he  did 
with  fo  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through  the 
body  in  three  different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately 
died.  The  acclamations  of  the  fpedtators  were  loud  and  extra- 
ordinary upon  this  occafion  \  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  all 
of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  aj-t  grace  nature,  or  nature 
fecond  the  precepts  of  art,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  as  they  had 
beheld  thefe  two  things  accomplifbed  on  that  day.  To  crown 
the  glory  of  the  adion,  Crichton  bellowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  three  perfons  who  had  loft  their 
lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator.  It  is  aflerted,  that,  incon- 
fequence  of  this,  and  his  other  wonderful  performances,  the 
duke  of  Mantua  made  choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon 
Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  rcprefented  as  being  of  a  riotous 
temper  Snd  a  diflblute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefadlors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverfion,  framed, 
we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed  and  ridiculed  all  the 
weaknefles  and  failures  of  the  feveral  employments  in  which 
men  are  engaged.  This  compofition  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moil  ingenious  fatires  that  was  ever  made  upon  mankind. 
'But  the  moft  aftonifliing  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  Crichton  fuf- 
tained  fifteen  chara6lcrs  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  own  play. 
Among  the  reft,  he  a£led  the  divine,  the  philofopher,  the  law- 
yer, the  mathematician,  the  phyfician,  and  the  foldier,  with 
luch  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon  the 
ftage  he  feemed  to  be  a  different  perfon. 

From  being  the  principal  a£lor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  foon 
became  the  fubjedl  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One  night,  during 
the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  ftrcets  of 
Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half 
a  dozen  people  in  maiks  The  aflailants  found  that  they  had 
no  ordinary  perfon  to  deal  with  •,  for  they  were  not  able  ta 
maintain  their  ground  againft  him.  In  the  ifTue,  the  leader  of 
the  company,  b^^ing  difarmed,  pulled  oflF  his  malk,  and  begged 
his  life,  telling  him,  that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton 
immediately  fell  on  l»is  knees,  and  cxprefled  his  concern  for 
liis  miftakc  ;  alleging,  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his 
own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  defign  upon  his  life, 
he  might  always  be  maftcr  of  it.  Then,  taking  his  own  fword 
by  the  point,  he  prcfentcd  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediately 
received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by  the  affront  which  he  thought 
he  had  fuilained^  in  being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that 
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he  Inftafttly  r^n  Crichton  through  the  heart.  Various  have 
been  the  C'  ^  concerning  the  motives  which  could  induce 

Vincentio  'ga  to  be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  brutal 

an  a^ion.  Some  have  afcribcd  it  to  jcaloufy,  afTertitig  that  he 
fufpeded  Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himfelf  with  a 
lady  whom  he  paflionatcly  loved  j  and  fir  Thomas  Urquhart  has 
told  a  flory  upon  this  head  which  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
in  the  highcft  degree.  Others,  with  greater  probability,  rcprc- 
fent  the  whole  tranfa^ion  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and 
it  is  uncertain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign.  However, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Crichton  lo(k  his  life  in  this  ren- 
contre. The  time  of  his  deccafc  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of 
his  bio.  '  ,  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1583^ 
but  loiu  .,  moft  likely  in  confequence  of  a  more  accurate 

inquiry,  iixcs  it  to  the  fame  month  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  a  difference  likewife  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts  declare  that 
he  was  killed  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  age;  but  Imperialis  alTerts 
that  he  was  only  in  his  22d,  when  that  calamitous  event  took 
place  ;  and  this  fa£l  is  confirmed  by  lord  Buchan.  Ci  ichton's 
tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  general  lamentation.  If 
fir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited,  the  whole  court  of  Man- 
tua went,  three  quarters  of  a  year,  into  mourning  for  him  j  the 
epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death,  and 
(luck  upon  his  hearfe,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk  of 
Homer's  works  i  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  his  picSture 
was  to  be  fcen  in  moft  of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the 
Italian  nobility,  reprefenting  him  on  horfcback,  with  a  lance 
in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  On  (he  whole  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch  lively  parts  as  excited  great 
prefent  admiration,  and  high  expe£lations  with  regard  to  his 
future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  perfon,  to 
have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercifcs,  to  have  pofi'efl'cd  a  pe- 
culiar facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarka- 
bly quick  and  retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power 
of  declamation,  a  fluency  of  fpeech,  and  a  readinefs  of  reply. 
His  knowledge  likewife  was  probably  very  uncommon  for  hi» 
years  ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  qualities,  enabled 
him  to  (hine  in  public  difputation.  But  whether  his  knowledge 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juftly  be  queftioned ;  and  it 
may  equally  be  doubted  whether  h«  would  have  arifen  to  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  It  will 
always  be  ieflected  on  with  regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely 
death  prevented  this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  telt  of 
experiment. 

CRILLQN  (Louis  de  Berthon  de),  of  an  illuftrious  family 
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of  Italy,  eftabllfhcd  in  the  comtat  Venaiflin,  knight  of  Malta, 
one  of  the  grcateft  genetals  of  his  age,  was  born  in  1541.  He 
entered  into  the  fervice  in  1557.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  at 
the  fiege  of  Calais,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  taking  of  that 
place,  by  a  brilliant  a£lion  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  II.  He  afterwards  (Ignalized  himfclf  againft  the  hugue- 
nots at  the  battles  of  Dreux,  of  Jarnac,  and  of  Moncontour,  in 
1562,  1568  and  1569.  The  youthful  hero  fo  greatly  diltin- 
guiflied  himfelf  in  his  caravans,  efpecially  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  in  1571,  that  he  was  made  choice  of,  though  wounded, 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  vi6lory  to  the  pope  and  to  the  king  of 
France.  We  find  him  two  years  afterwards,  in  1573,  at  the 
fiege  of  la  Rochelle,  and  in  almoft  all  the  other  confiderable 
rencontres  of  that  period.  He  every  where  fliewed  himfelf 
worthy  of  the  name  ufually  given  him  by  Henry  IV.  of  tke  brave 
Cri/Ioft.  Henry  III.  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  valour, 
made  him  knight  of  his  orders  in  1585.  The  fpecious  pre- 
tences of  the  league,  the  mafk  of  religion  which  it  put  on, 
could  never  fhake  the  fidelity  of  the  brave  Crillon,  however 
great  his  antipathy  to  the  huguenots.  He  rendered  important 
fervices  to  his  prince  in  the  affair  of  the  Barricades,  at  Tours, 
and  elfewhcre.  Henry  III.  ventured  to  propofe  to  Crillon  to 
aiTafTmate  the  duke  de  Guife,  a  rebellious  fubjed^  whom  he  wa3 
afraid  to  put  to  death  by  the  fword  of  the  law.  Crillon  of- 
fered to  fight  him  ;  but  difdained  to  hear  of  aflaflination.  Wherr 
Henry  IV.  had  made  the  conqueft  of  his  kingdom,  Crillon  was 
as  faithful  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his  predeceflbr.  He  re- 
pulfed  the  leaguers  before  Boulogne.  The  army  of  Villars 
Having  invefled  Villebocuf  in  1592;  he  vigoroufly  defended 
that  place,  replying  to  the  befiegers,  on  their  fummoning  the 
befieged  to  furrender:  **  Crillon  is  within,  and  the  enemy 
without."  The  bon  Henri,  however,  did  but  little  for  him  ; 
•*  becaufe,"  fa  id  he,  "  I  was  lure  of  the  brave  Crillon  ;  and  I 
had  to  gain  over  my  perfecutors."  The  peace  of  Vervins  having 
Jjut  an  end  to  the  wars  that  had  troubled  Europe,  Crillon  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  and  there  died,  in  the  practice  of  thofe  fol- 
lies which  by  the  papifts  arc  called  exercifcs  of  piety  and  pe- 
nance, the  2d  of  December  16 15,  at  the  age  of  74.  Francis 
Bening,  a  jcfuit,  pronounced  the  difcourfc  at  his  funeral  :  a 
piece  of  burlefque  eloquence,  printed  in  16 16,  under  the  title 
of  Boucher  d'Honneur,  the  Buckler  of  Honour,  and  reprinted 
not  many  years  fincc,  as  a  fpecimcn  of  ridiculous  jargon  and 
bombalUc  nonfenfe.  Mademoifelle  de  LufTon  publiihed  in  2 
vols.  1 2mo.  the  life  of  this  hero,  called  by  his  contemporaries 
rilomme  fans  peur  (the  man  without  fear),  Ic  Brave  des  braves 
(the  bravefl  of  the  brave).  He  was  a  fecond  chevalier  Bayard, 
not  on  account  of  his  fantaftic  and  fullcn  humour,  but  from 
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the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  his  attachment  to  religion.  It  is 
well  known  thai  being  prcfcnt  one  day  at  afcrmon  on  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  Chrift,  when  the  preacher  was  come  to  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  flai^ellation,  Crilloii,  feized  witli  a  fudden  fit  of  cn- 
th  It  liis  hand  to  his  fword,  crying  out :  "  Where  wcrt 

tl»<  .  V  .11  i"  Thcfe  fallics  of  courage,  the  efTc£k  of  an  exu- 
berant vivacity  of  temper,  engaged  him  too  frequently  in  duelg, 
in  which  he  always  came  otF  with  honour.  We  cannot  refrain 
fron)  embellifliing  this  article  with  a  couple  of  inftances  of  in- 
trepidity highly  dcfcriptivc  of  this  great  man.  At  the  battle  of 
Moncontour,  in  1 569,  a  huguenot  foldicr  thought  to  ferve  his 
party  by  difpatching  the  braved  and  moft  formidable  of  the 
catholic  generals.  Jn  tiiis  view  he  repaired  to  a  place  where 
Criilon,  in  his  return  from  purfuing  the  fugitives,  muft  necef- 
farily  pafs.  The  fanatic  no  fooner  perceived  him,  than  he  drew 
the  trigger  of  his  piece-  Crillon,  though  feverely  wounded  in 
the  arm,  ran  up  to  the  afTaflin,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  was  in- 
itantly  going  to  thrufi:  him  through  with  his  fword,  when  the 
foldier  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet  and -begged  his  life.  "  I  grant 
it  thee,"  faid  Crillon  ;  "  and  if  any  faith  could  be  put  in  a  man 
that  is  at  once  a  rebel  to  his  king,  and  an  apollate  to  his  reli- 
gion, I  would  put  thee  on  thy  parole  never  to  bear  arms  but  in 
the  fcrvice  of  thy  fovereign."  The  foldier,  confounded  at  this 
a£k  of  magnanimity,  fwore  that  he  would  for  ever  ihake  off 
all  correfpoudence  with  the  rebels,  and  return  to  the  catholic 
religion.  — The  young  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  Henry  IV.  had 
fent  him  at  Marfeilles,  was  defirous  of  trying  how  far  the  for- 
titude of  Crillon  would  go.  In  this  defign  he  caufed  the  alarm 
to  be  founded  before  the  quarters  of  his  brave  commander,  and 
two  horfes  to  be  led  to  his  door.  Then,  running  up  to  his 
apartments,  pretended  that  the  enemy  was  mafter  of  the  port 
and  town,  and  propofed  to  him  to  make  his  efcape,  that  he 
might  not  fwell  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.  Though  Cril- 
lon was  hardly  w^ell  awake,  when  he  heard  thefe  tidings,  he 
fnatched  up  his  arms  without  the  leafl:  trepidation,  maintaining 
that  it  was  better  to  die  fword  in  hand,  than  furvive  the  lofs 
of  the  place.  Guife  finding  it  impolTible,  by  all  the  arguments 
he  could  ufe,  to  alter  his  relolution,  accompanied  him  out  of  the 
chamber  ;  but,  when  they  were  about  the  middle  of  the  Hairs,  he 
burft  out  into  a  violent  laughter,  which  plainly  difcovered  the 
trick  to  Crillon.  He  then  put  on  a  graver  countenance  than 
when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  fight ;  and  griping  the  duke 
of  Guife  by  the  hand,  he  faid,  with  an  oath,  according  to  his 
cudom:  "  Toung  man,  never  again  amufe  thyfelf  with  putting 
to  the  teft  the  heart  of  an  honed  man.  Par  la  mort  I  if  thou 
hadd  found  me  weak,  1  would  have  poignarded  thee  I"    After 

jthcfe  words  he  retired  without  faying  any  thing  more We 
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^ill  conclude  with  the  laconic  billet  written  to  him  from  the 
field  of  battle  by  Henry  IV.  after  the  viftory  of  Arques,  where 
Crillon  was  unable  to  b'e  prefent:  "Hang  thyfelf,  Crillon  ! 
We  have  been  fighting  at  Arques,  and  thou  wert  not  there. 
Adieu,  brave  Crillon  !  I  love  thee  whether  right  or  wrong." 

CRINESIUS  (Christopher),  born  in  Bohemia  1584,  pro- 
fcfled  theology  with  fome  diftin£lion  at  Altorf,  and  died  there 
in  1626,  aged  42  years.  We  have  feveral  works  of  his,  which 
evince  great  erudition,  i.  A  diflertation  on  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  2.  Exercitationes  Hebraicnc.  3.  Gymnafium  &  lexi- 
con Syriacum,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Lingua  Samaritica,  4to.  5. 
Grammatica  Chaldaica,  4to,  6.  De  aucloritate  verbi  divini  in 
Jiebraico  eodice  i  Amfterdam,  1664,  in  4to. 

CRINITUS  (Petrus),  born  at  Florence  in  1465,  taught  the 
belles  lettres  there,  after  the  death  of  Angelus  Politianus,  who 
had  been  his  mafter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  wit 
and  learning,  but  tarniflied  all  by  being  addicted  to  the  moft 
deteftable  of  fenfualities.  He  died,  1505,  aged  40.  He  com* 
pofed  the  "  JL.ives  of  the  latin  Poets,  and  a  wcik  **  De  honefta 
^ifciplina,"  printed  at  Paris,  1520,  in  folio.  Paul  Jovius  and 
Erafmus  have  prailed  this  latter  work  •,  but  Muretus,  Vollius, 
and  many  others,  hold  it  light.  Crinitus  was  alfo  a  writer  of 
poems  ;  which  may  be  deemed  very  much  below  mediocrity. 

CRISP  (Tobias),  the  great  champion  of  antinomianifm,  was 
re£lor  of  Brinkworth  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  hofpitality,  preaching,  diligence,  and  irreproachable  beha- 
viour. In  1642  he  came  up  to  London,  where  his  tenets  re- 
fpe6ling  grace  drew  him  into  a  controverfy  with  fifty-two  di- 
vines hy  intenfe  application,  he  contra<^ed  adiOemper,  tha|: 
foon  brought  him  to  his  grave  the  27th  Feb.  1642.  His  fcr* 
mons  were  reprinted  in  1689. 

CRISPUS,  or  Crispo  (John  Baptist),  a  theologian  and 
poet  of  Gallipoli  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  died  1595,  while 
Clement  VIIL  was  ferioufly  intending  to  raife  him  to  the  epif- 
copatc.  His  principal  works  are  :  i.  De  ethnicis  philofophi$ 
cautc  legendis.  This  work,  publilhed  in  1 594,  in  folio  at  Rome. 
is  become  fcarce.  2.  The  hfe  of  Sannazar;  Rome  1583,  and 
Kaple^,  1633,  8vo.  a  curious  work  and  well  written.  3.  The 
plan  of  the  town  of  Gallipoli. 

CROtSE  (Gerard),  a  proteftant  divine,  born  at  Amfter- 
dam in  1642,  i?  the  author  of  the  hiilory  of  th^  Quakers, 
1695,  8vo.  tranflated  into  engliih  •,  and  of  a  ilrange  work,  inti- 
tuled :  Homerus  Hcbrxus,  five  hiftoria  Hcbrxorum  ab  Homero, 
1704,  8vo.  He  died  in  17  10,  at  the  age  of  68,  in  a  hamlet  not 
far  from  Dordrecht,  Juftnefs  of  thought  was  not  his  diftinc- 
tivc  quality  ;  but  his  works  may  be  agreeable  to  thqfe  who  arc 
fond  of  literary  criticifm  and  learned  inveftieation. 
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CROFT  (Herbert),  an  eminent  biiliop,  and  third  Ton  of 
fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caftle  in  Hercfordlhirc,  was  defccndcd 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  Otl.  1 8,  1603,  at  Great  Milton 
near  Ihamc  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  houfc  of  fir  William  Green  } 
his  mother  bcin^j  then  on  a  journey  to  LonHon.  At  i^  years 
of  age  he  was  icnt  to  Oxford ;  but  upon  his  father's  turning  pa- 
piR,  and  becoming  a  lay -brother  in  the  bciicdictinc  monailcrf 
at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried  over  thither. 
After  fomc  (hort  (lay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent  to  the  englifh  college 
of  Jefufts  at  St.  Omer's  ;  where  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  perfuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.  Some 
time  before  his  father's  death,  which  happened  above  five  year* 
after  his  going  abroad,  he  was  fent  back  into  England,  to 
tTanfa£k  fome  family  affairs;  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
Morton  bifhop  of  Durham,  he  was  by  him  brought  back  to  the 
church  of  England.  At  the  defire  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift- 
church  ;  and  the  univerfity  gencroully  allowing  the  time  he  had 
fpent  abroad  te  be  reckoned  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  he  foon 
after  took  the  negree  of  B.  D.  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
miniiler  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterihire,  and  re<f^or  of  Har- 
ding in  Oxfordfhire.  Augull  1639  he  was  collated  to  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Salifbury ;  and  the  year  after  took  the 
dc.:-''e  of  D.  D.  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
Th.  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Worcefter,  and 
■  a^rer  a  canon  of  Windfor.  In  1644  he  was  nomi- 
1  an  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brown, 

the  daughter  of  his  predeceflbr,  though  in  conftant  peril  of  his 
then  fmall  fortune,  and  fometimes  of  his  life.  He  fuffered  ex- 
tremely for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I ;  but  at  length,  in  1659,  by 
the  fucceflive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  pofl'efled 
of  the  family-cftate.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  reinflated  in 
his  preferments;  and  Dec.  2,  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Hereford,  which  he  never  w  ould  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a 
better  fee  more  than  once.  He  became  afterwards,  about 
1667,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and 
then  rcfigned  it ;  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but 
fmall  effects  from  his  pious  endeavours.  He  then  retired  to 
his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difciplinc  he  was 
ftrift  in  enjoining  others ;  and  was  extremely  beloved  for  his 
conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  teniper,  and  extenfive  charity. 
He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in  the  church, 
which  he  thought  abufes,  and  not  tending  to  edification  He 
was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  manner  of  admitting  perfons  into  or- 
ders, and  more  efpecially  to  the  piiefthood ;  and  he  refufed  to 
admit  any  prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch 
as  lived  witiiin  his  diocefe  ;  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might 
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not  be  negle£led,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be 
a  comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid  he  continued  inflexible  in  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private  con- 
cerns in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  fhewed  himfelf  ready  to  ferve 
the  public  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the  non  conformifts  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully  widened  that  the  pa- 
pifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering  through  it,  he  publifhed  a 
piece,  intituled,  "  The  naked  Truth ;  or,  the  true  ftate  of  the 
primitive  church,"  4to.  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs, 
and  addrefled  to  the  lords  and  commons  aflfembled  in  parliament. 
This,  though  no  more  than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five 
flieets,  made  a  prodigious  noife,  and  was  read  and  fludied  by 
all  people  of  fenfe  and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's 
defign  in  it  was  to  try,  whether  the  Icgillature  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences 
among  proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith;  and  having 
ihewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  arc  neceffary,  efpecially 
as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all  the  great 
points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England  and  thofe  that 
diffent  from  her :  labouring  to  prove  throughout,  that  proteft- 
ants  differ  about  nothing  that  can  truly  be  ftyled  effential  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  that,  for  the  fake  of  union,  compliances  would  be 
more  becoming,  as  well  as  more  eff'ecftual,  than  enforcing  uni- 
formity by  penalties  and  pcrfecution.  The  whole  is  written  in 
a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with  great  force  of  argument :  neverthelefs 
it  was  attacked  with  great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  fome  of  them  wrote  againft  it  furioufly  :  Dr.  Tur^ 
ner,  mafter  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly  in 
his  *'  Animadverfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  Truth, 
1676,"  4to.  This  was  anfwered  by  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intituled,  **  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  Mode ;"  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpi- 
rit, and  gives  the  following  character  of  bilhop  Croft's  work  : 
**  It  is  a  treatife,"  fays  he,  *'  which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer,  needs 
no  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evidence  and  demon- 
ftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but  give  their  af- 
fcnt  and  confcnt  to  it  unalkcd.  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind,  that 
no  chrillian  can  fcarce  perufe  it,  without  wi{hing  himfelf  to 
have  been  the  author,  and  almoft  imagining  that  he  is  fo :  the 
conceptions  therein  being  of  fo  cternpl  idea,  that  every  man 
finds  U  to  be  but  a  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind." 
Many  other  pamphlets  were  written  againft  "  The  naked 
Truth ;"  but  the  author  did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply, 
^uth  and  public  fcrvicc,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  being 
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ft  *  rsr^.ryfc  l^o  Tinr^  'n  vicw.    It  was  Tepritited  in  1680,  and  many 

iikis  was  WK-  t)iit  liuTig  bifliop  Croft  publiflicd,  except  two 
frrmons:  one  on  Kuiah  xxvii.  ver.  lad,  preached   before   the 
r.ift-day,  Feb.  ^,  1673;  the  other  be- 
ll, April  12,  1674,  on  Philipp.  i.  ar. 
Jn  107H  he  pubiithcd  a  third  fermon,  preached  Nov.  4,  at  the 
cathedral  church  in  Hereford,  and  intituled,  "  A  fecond  call 
to  a  farther  humiliation."     ITie  year  after  he  publilTied  '*  A 
letter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  popifli  idolatry  :"  and  alfo 
a  fecond  impreiFion  corrcd^ed,  with  additions,  of  his  "  Legacy 
to   his  dioccfe ;  or  a  (hort  determination  of   all   controverfies 
we  have  with  the  papills  by  God's  holy  word,"  4to.     After  the 
epiiile  to  all  the  people  within   his  diocefe,  cfpecially  thofe  of 
the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a  preface  *,  then  three  fermons  up- 
on John  V.  39.  "  Search  the  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life ;"  and  laftly,  a  fupplement  to  the  preceding 
fermons,  together  with  a  tra6l  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of 
the  lord*s  fupper,  promifed  in  the  preface.     This  work  was  cal- 
culated by  him  to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the 
fnares  of  popifh  miflionaries,  who  were  then  very  adive  all  over 
the  kingdom.     In  1685  he  publilhed  fome  animadverfions  on  a 
book,  intituled,  "  The  theory  of  the  earth -,"  and  in  1688,  "A 
Ihort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's  late  decla- 
ration in  churches."     This,  which  was  the  lall  employment  of 
his  pen,  w^as  fhewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to  king  James ;  who 
ordered  fo  much  of  the  difcourfe,  as  concerned  the  reading  of 
the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the  world,  and  the  reft  to  be 
fupprefled,  as  being  contrary  to  the  views  with  which  that  de- 
claration had  been  fet  forth.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  excellent 
prelate,  that  he  had  taken  a  refolution  fome  years  before  his 
death,  of  refigning  his  bilhopric  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was 
moved  by  fome   fcruples  of  confcience.     His  motives  he  cx- 
preiTed  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an 
anfwer,  fatisfied  his  confcience,  and  difpofed  him  to  continue 
his  cpifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earneftnefs  and  vigour.     He 
died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  May  18,  i6qi,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  this  (hort  infcrip- 
tion  over  hit  grave-ftone  :  "  DepoOtum  Herbert!  Croft  de  Croft, 
cpifcopi  Herefordenfis,  qui  obiit  18  die  Mail  A.  D.  1691,  xtatis 
fuse  86 ;  in  vita  conjunO:i  :*'  that  is,  "  Here  are  depofifed  the 
remains  of  Herbert  Croft   of  Croft,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  who 
died   May    18,   1691,   in   the  88th  year  of  his   age;  in   life 
vnitcd.'*     Ihe  laft  words,  "  in  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying 
next  dean  Benfon,  at  the  bottom  of  whofe  grave-ftonc  are  thefe, 
"  in  morte  non  divifi,"  that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided :"  the 
$wo  gravc-ftones  having  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from 
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one  to  the  other,  nrid  joined  together,  to  (ignify  the  lading  and 
uninterrupted  friendfhip  which  fubfiiled  between  thefe  two  re- 
Terend  dignitaries. 

As  bifliop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  lead  tin£lure 
of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contraifted  in  his  youth,  as  ap- 
pears clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  '*  I  do," 
fays  he,  "  in  all  humble  manner  mod  heartily  thanlc  God,  that 
he  hath  been  mod  graciouily  pleafed,  by  the  light  of  his  mod 
holy  gofpel,  to  recall  me  from  the  darknefs  of  grofs  errors  and 
popifli  fuperditions,  into  which  I  was  feduced  in  my  younger 
days,  and  to  fettle  me  again  in  the  true  antient  catholic  and 
apodolic  faith,  profefled  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I 
was  born  and  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c."  He 
had  one  only  fon,  Herbert,  who  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  was  created  baronet  by  Charles  II.  Nov.  1671, 
and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fhire  in  the  reign  of  king  William. 
He  died  1720,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Archer,  and  he  by 
his  fon  and  namefake  1761. 

CROFT  (William),  a  mufician,  was  born  at  Nether-Eat- 
ington  in  Warwickdiire ;  but  it  is  not  faid  in  what  year.  He 
was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  became 
organid  at  St.  Anne's,  Wedminder.  In  1700  he  was  admitted 
a  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1704  or- 
ganid of  the  fame.  In  1708  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  mader 
of  the  children  and  compofer  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  alfo  as  or- 
ganid at  Wedminder-abbey.  In  17 12  he  publiflied,  but  with- 
out his  name,  **  Divine  harmony,  or  a  new  collection  of  feledl 
anthems  j"  to  which  is  prefixed,  "  A  brief  account  of  church 
mufic."  In  1715  he  was  created  dodtor  in  mufic  at  Oxford  : 
his  exercife  for  that  degree  was  an  englifli  and  alfo  a  latin  ode, 
written  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  which,  with  the 
mufic,  were  publiflied  with  the  title  of  "  Muficus  apparatus  aca- 
demicus."  In  1724  he  publiftied  by  fubfcription  a  noble  work 
of  his  own,  intituled,  "  Mufica  facra,  or  fclec\  anthems  in  fcorc," 
in  2  vols,  the  fird  containing  the  burial  fcrvice,  which  Purcell 
had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  complete.  He»c!ied  Aug.  1727,  of 
an  illnefs  occafioned  by  attending  upon  liis  duty  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  II ;  and  there  is  a  monument  ere<5led  for  him 
in  Wedminder- abbey,  from  the  infcription  upon  which  we  learn 
that  he  was  near  50  years  of  age. 

CROFTON  (Zachary).  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  mod  part  had  his  education  in  Dublin.  When  the  irifti 
troubles  broke  out  he  came  over  to  England;  and  having  but  one 
Croat  in  his  pocket,  he  fpent  it  the  fird  night  at  his  quarters. 
His  fird  living  in  the  church  was  at  Wrenbury  in  Chediire,  from 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  refufing  to  take  the  encragcment, 
1648  i  but  he  afterwards  complied,  and  obtained  the  living  of  St. 
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Botofeh^  near  Aldgntc,  vrhcre  he  continued  ontU  the  reftora- 
tionTnavingcnterwl  into  a  controverfy  wrh  bi(hop  Gaudcn  con- 
cerning the  folcmn  league  and  covenant,  the  biihop  being  fairly 
wf»rOrd,  procured  an  order  for  Mr.  Crofton's  impi.loiiment  in 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  obiircd  to  petition 
V.  He  aftenn'ards  went  into  Chefliirc,  wiicrc  he  was 
again  impnloned ;  but  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  took  :i  fmall  farm 
for  the  f up  pore  of  his  family,  in  1667  he  returned  to  London, 
and  took  a  fchool  near  Aldgate,  where  he  died  about  1672.  He 
publilhed  a  great  number  of  controverfial  pamphlets,  but  they 
are  now  little  known. 

CROIX  EU  Maine  (Francis  la),  born  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  the  xvith  century.  He  was  fuur 
or  lord  of  the  manor  of  Croix  du  Maine,  and  of  Vieille  Cour, 
four  leagues  from  Mans.  From  his  very  youth  he  had  a  paf- 
£onate  inclination  for  learning  and  books,  having  colledcd  (o 
great  a  library  at  the  univerfity  in  greek  and  latin  authors,  and 
iTJoft  european  languages,  that,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  the  catalogue 
of  them  would  make  a  volume.  In  1584  he  publi(hed  his 
French  Library,  being  a  genernl  account  of  all  authors  that  wrote 
in  that  language.  He  died  during  the  civil  wars,  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  year. 

CROIX  (Francis  Petis  de  la),  fecretary  and  interpreter 
to  the  king  of  France  in  the  turkifh  and  arabic  languages,  died 
Nov.  4,  1695,  in  his  73d  year;  after  having  executed  this  era- 
ployraent  for  the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears  that  he 
executed  it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities  :  for,  when  the 
Algcrines  fought  for  peace  of  Lewis  XIV,  conditions  were  of- 
fered, by  which  they  were  required  to  reimburfe  to  this  mo- 
narch 600,000  franks.  The  terms  being  thought  exorbitant, 
they  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to 
la  Croix,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  pafled,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  Tripoli,"  iiiftead  of  "  french 
crowns  ;"  which  would  have  made  to  the  Algerines  a  difference 
of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But  the  integrity  of  the  inter- 
preter triumphed  over  the  temptation  •,  whicli  however  was  the 
greater,  as  it  was  next  to  impoirible  he  (hould  be  difcovered. 

Befides  the  turkifh  and  the  arabic,  the  perfian  and  the  tarta- 
rian,  he  alfo  undcrftood  the  Ethiopian  and  armenian  languages. 
He  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  many  works.  He 
rranflaied  the  hiftory  of  France  into  the  turkifh  language.  He 
4igelled  the  three  volumes  of  "  Voyages  into  the  Lad-Indies" 
of  M.  1  hcvenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the 
turkifh  and  perfian  books  in  the  king*s  library.  He  compofed 
two  complete  di£lionarics  for  the  french  and  turkifti  languages : 
and,  when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world  with 
the  hiftory  of  Gegnhis  khan.  He  undertook  this  hiftory  by  the  or- 
der 
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dcr  of  M.  Colbert :  for  this  minifter,  altogether  intent  upon  ag- 
grandizlng  his  mafter,  was  accuflomcd  every  week  to  call  toge- 
ther, either  in  the  king's  library  or  his  own,  certain  of  the 
learned,  whom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  fevcral  de- 
partments in  literature,  he  conilnntly  fet  to  work.  This  hiftory, 
which  coil  la  Croix  move  than  ten  years  labour,  is  ufeful,  not 
only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  pait  events,  or  to 
geographers  who  had  hitherto  been  greatly  ignorant  of  the  greater 
Tartary,  but  like  wife  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other 
caftern  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  good  map  of  northern  Afia  drawn  by  M.  de  Tlfle, 
accompanying  the  work;  which  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  au- 
thor's fon,  not  only  revifed,  but,  to  render  it  more  curious, 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  thofc  authors  from 
whom  it  was  extracted.  It  was  tranllated  into  englilh,  and  pub- 
lilhed  at  London,   1722,  8vo. 

CROMPTON  (William),  M.  A.  was  born  at  Barnftaplc, 
and  had  his  education  in  Oxford.  During  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  he  was  fome  time  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Barnftaple, 
which  he  held  until  his  ejedment  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  a£t  of  uniformity.  Being  an  inoffenfive  man  he  lived  with 
his  people,  and  preached  in  a  meeting  after  the  revolution  until 
his  death,   1696.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral  fmall  tracts. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Eflcx,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
man  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  one  of  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  the  reformation,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney 
in  Surrey  ;  and  born,  as  we  (hould  imagine,  about  1490.  He 
had  by  nature  a  llrong  conftitution  and  excellent  parts,  to  which 
he  added  uncommon  induflry.  As  his  extra6tion  was  mean,  fo 
his  education  was  low  ;  and  his  higheft  proficiency  in  learning 
was  getting  the  latin  verfion  of  the  New  Teilament  by  heart. 
When  he  was  come  to  years  of  difcretion  he  travelled  abroad  for 
his  improvement ;  and  was  retained  for  fome  time  as  clerk  or 
fecretary  to  the  englilh  fa6lory  at  Antwerp.  But  this  fituation 
not  fuiting  his  afpiring  fpirit,  he  travelled  into  divfers  countries, 
in  which  he  was  fccretly  employed  about  the  king's  affairs :  he 
thus  learned  various  languages ;  and  that  he  might  gain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  fervcd  for  fome  time  as  a  fol- 
dier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  at  the  facking  of 
Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  the-famlly 
of  cardinal  Wolfcy  as  his  folicitor;  to  whom  he  approved  him- 
fclf  by  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  feveral  important  affairs ; 
and  whom  he  defended  in  the  houfe  of  commons  againfl  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  with  fo  much  wit  and  eloquence,  as  to 
make  liis  integrity  and  abilities  much  praifed  and  admired. 

After 
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Atici  tiu- i.iMuiMi  r>  fall  tlic  kin^  employed   him  In  hU 

fervicc;  to  whom  he  rendered  hiinfelf  very  acceptable,  by  dif-' 

'-  '    •  the  bifhops  had  incurr    '  ire  by 

at  their  conlccration,  icd  all 

ns  to  his  pleafurc,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 

;    .  V.  .:  ^reat  riches.     He  was  raifcd  in  a  (hort  time  to  fc- 

veral  eminent  dignities ;  was  tuccelFively  made  a  privy  coun- 

fcllor,  and  mailer  of  the  jewcl-houfc  ;  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and   principal  fecretary  of  ftate, 

•  cT  of  the  rolls ;  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  fcal,  a  baron 

ilm  ;  and  vicar-general,  and  vicegerent  over  all  the  fpi- 

.  under  the  king,  who  was  dccbrcd  fupreme  head  of 

t  ch. 

He  was  tbe  chief  inftrument  in  diflblving  the  abbies  and  other 
religious  honfes,  and  in  depreiring  the  clergy,  whom  he  ufually 
called,  on  account  of  their  acknowledging  the  papal  authority, 
^  half  fubjeds.  With  refpcci  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
.  iC  obferved,  th.it  it  was  only  reducing  them  to  labour 
and  a  Liy  character,  which  was  their  original  inititution  ;  and  as 
to  tl>e  ftri^ncfs  and  auftcrities  of  life,  enjoined  them  by  the 
rules  of  their  feveral  orders,  he  alleged,  that  they  might  pra^lifc 
all  this  difciplinc  and  felf-denial  witliout  the  forms  of  a  monadic 
confinement. 

He  made  ufe  of  his  power  for  deftroying  popery,  and  pro- 
moting the  reformation.  He  caufed  certain  articles  to  be  fet 
forth  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority,  which  Ilruck  at  many 
efTcntials  of  the  romifh  religion,  fuch  as  tradition,  worfliipping 
of  images,  purgatory,  and  the  fcven  facraments.  Some  injunc- 
tions were  likewife  laid  on  the  clergy,  not  to  extol  in  their  fer- 
mons  images,  relics,  miracles  or  pilgrimages,  but  to  exhort  their 
people  to  ferve  God,  and  to  make  provifion  for  their  families  ; 
to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  that  an  englifh  bible  fliould  be  provided  for  every  pa- 
rifli  church ;  and  that  they  (hould  for  every  church  keep  one 
book  of  regilter  for  chriflenings,  weddings,  and  buryings. 

Having  been  thus  inRrumental  in  promoting  a  reformation, 
the  king  granted  him  many  noble  manors  and  large  eftates,  the 
fpoils  of  the  religious  houfes ;  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  EiTex;  and  conftituted  him  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England.  The  tide  of  profperity,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in 
upon  him,  began  now  to  take  a  turn.  A  fcheme  he  laid  to  fe- 
cure  his  greatnefs  proved  his  ruin  ;  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man policy  I  He  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a  mar- 
riage between  Henry  and  Ann  of  Cleves.  As  her  friends  were 
all  lutherans,  he  imagined  it  might  tend  to  bring  down  the  po- 
piih   party  at  court;    and   he  expe^ed  great  fupport  from  a 
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^ucen  of  his  own  making.  But  the  capricious  monarchy  hctri^ 
difgufted  with  her  perfon  on  the  firfl  night's  cohabitation,  took 
an  invincible  averfion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage. 

Many  circumftances  concurred  to  his  "uin.  By  reafon  of  hi* 
low  birth  he  was  odious  to  the  nobility ;  to  the  roman  catl^olicsy 
on  account  of  his  diflblution  of  the  abbies ;  to  the  natioYi  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  large  fubfidies  he  had  demanded  and 
obtained.  With  thcfe  caufes  concurred  a  new  and  more  fecref 
reafon.  The  king  not  only  hated  his  new  queen,  but  had  now 
fettled  his  aiFedion  upon  Catherine  Howard ;  and,  finding  his 
government  grown  uneafy,  thought  it  good  policy  to  call  all 
that  had  been  done  amifs  upon  a  minifter,  whofe  afcendancy 
over  him  had  been  notorious.  He  was  ar  re  fled  at  the  council 
table  when  he  lead  fufpefted  it,  and  committed  to  the  ToWer  ; 
and  in  his  fall  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  minifters, 
to  be  forfikcn  by  his  friends ;  only  archbifliop  Cranmer,  with 
a  friendihip  uncommon  to  courtiers,  wrote  earneftly  to  the  king 
in  his  favour,  declaring  no  monarch  of  England  had  ever  fo 
valuable  a  fervant.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  The  unjuft 
practice  of  attainting  without  hearing  the  parties  anfwer  for 
themfelves,  which  he  had  too  much  promoted,  was  now  turned 
upon  himfelf.  He  was  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  and  mifde- 
xneanors,  and  of  feveral  heretical  principles  and  practices  5 
though  fome  of  thefe  were  improbable,  and  he  might  have 
cleared  himfelf  of  others  by  producing  the  king's  orders :  yet 
no  one  durft  venture  to  plead  for  him,  and  he  was  attainted  of 
high  treafon  and  herefy. 

He  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  mercy  ;  and  once  wrote  to 
the  king  in  fuch  pathetic  terms,  that  his  majefty  caufed  the  letter 
to  be  thrice  read,  and  fecmed  to  be  affeded  with  it.  But  the 
charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  folicitations  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  blfhop  of  Winchefter,  at  length  prevailed  j 
and  he  was  executed  on  Tower-Hill,  after  fix  weeks  imprifon- 
ment,  in  July  1540.  On  the  fcaffold  he  prayed  i'ervently  for 
the  king,  and  declared  that  he  died  In  the  catholic  faith. 

His  character  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  papifts  and  pro- 
teftants ;  by  the  former,  as  crafty,  cruel,  ambitious  and  covet- 
ous; by  the  latter,  as  carrying  his  greatnefs  with  admirable 
temper  and  moderation,  in  his  higheli  elevation  obliging  and 
grateful  to  his  friends,  and  very  bountiful  to  the  poor.  And  it  is 
obfcrved,  that  he  preferred  more  men  of  abilities  and  integrity, 
both  ecclefiaflics  and  laymeji,  than  any  one  of  his  predeceffors  in 
power  had  ever  done. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver),  protestor  of  the  commonwealth  of 

England,  was  dcfcended,  both  by  his  father  and  mother,  from 

families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  tlie  fon  of  Mr.  Robert 

Cromwell,  who  was  tlic  fccond  fon  of  fir  Henry  Cromwell  of 

3  Hinchin- 
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BfaicUnbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  knt.  whofe  great 
grandfather  is  conjcclurcd  to  have  been  one  Walter  Cromwell, 
-  Ki  .1  i'm\tl\  at  Putney  J  and  his  grandmother  filler  to  Thomas 
11,  carl  of  EHcx,  prime  minillcr  and  favourite  to  Henry 
\  Hi.  VV^e  fay  conjc<£lured ;  for  when  Goodman,  biOiop  of 
Glouceller,  who  turned  papiil,  and  was  very  defirous  of  making 
his  court  to  the  protcclor,  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  more- 
over prcfented  a  printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended 
to  claim  kindred  with  him,  as  being  himielf  fomeway  allied  to 
Thomas  carl  of  Efl*ex,  the  protestor  with  fome  warmth  told  him, 
•*  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree."  Sir 
William  Dugdale  deduces  John  lord  Williams,  of  Thame,  from 
the  fame  family  with  fir  Richard  Williams,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  and  was  great  grandfather  of  the  protcdlor. 
Hence  it  is  more  probable,  he  was  ton  of  fir  Thomas  Cromwell 
(herifF  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  (hires,  28  Hen.  VHI.  as 
was  fir  Richard  himfelf  four  years  after.  Sir  Richard  was  ia 
hi^h  favour  with  Hen.  VIII.  who  granted  him  the  fcite  of  five 
religious  houfes  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  viz.  Hinchin- 
brooke,  Saltrey,  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdon,  and  Rimfay ;  of  which 
he  made  Ramfay  abbey  his  reCdcnce ;  and  rebuilt  the  houfc 
which  his  great  grandfon  Henry  fold  to  col.  Titus.  Hinchin- 
brooke  dcfcended  to  his  grandfon  Oliver,  who  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  and  fold  it  to  an  an- 
ceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Sandwich,  whofe  feat  it  now  is* 
Robert,  younger  brother  of  fir  Oliver,  and  father  of  the  pro- 
te£lor,  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,  and  had  four  fons  (includ- 
ing the  prote£lor)  and  feven  daughters.  Though  by  the  interefl 
of  his  brother  he  was  put  into  the  commifiion  of  the  peace  for 
Huntingdonihire,  he  had  but  a  flender  fortune ;  moft  of  his 
fupport  arifing  from  a  brewhoufe  in  Huntingidon,  chiefly  ma- 
naged by  his  wife.  She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  Stewart, 
of  Rothfeyth  in  Fifefliirc,  and  filler  of  fir  Robert  Stewart,  of 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  knt.  who  has  been  reported,  and  not  without 
fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  defccnded  from  the  royal 
houfe  of  Stuart  j  as  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  her  family  flill 
in  being.  Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and  her  own  jointure 
of  60I.  per  annum,  Mrs.  Cromwell  provided  fortunes  for  her 
daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  families.  The 
cldeft,  or  fecond  furviving,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Defbo- 
rough,  afterwards  one  of  the  prote£lor*s  major-generals  -,  ano- 
ther married,  firil,  Roger  Whetflone,  efq.  and  afterwards  co- 
lonel John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  the  king's 
judges;  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Walton,  who  died 
in  exile ;  the  fourth,  R.obina,  married  firft  Dr.  Peter  French, 
and  then  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  after  the  relloration  bifliop  of  Cheflcr.     It  may  not 
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be  amifs  to  add,  that  an  aunt  of  the  protc£tor*s  married  Francis 
Barrington,  efq.  from  whom  defcendcd  the  Barringtons  of  Eflex  j 
another  aunt  John  Hampden,  efq.  of  Buckinghamfhire,  by 
whom  (he  was  mother  of  the  famous  John  Hampden,  who 
lod  his  Hfe  in  Chalgrave  field  ;  a  third  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
"Whalcy,  and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuftody 
the  king  was  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court  •,  the  fourth 
aunt  married  Mr.  Dunch. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Cromweirs  family,  let  us 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  himfelf.  He  was  born  in  the  pariib  of 
St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  lived,  April  25, 
1599,  and  baptized  apth  of  the  fame  month;  and  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.  We  have 
very  diiFerent  accounts  of  his  behaviour  while  he  remained  at 
fchool :  fome  fay  that  he  fliewed  very  little  propenfity  to  learn- 
ing j  others,  that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that  both  are  wrong  5  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright;  but  that  he  was  an  un- 
lucky boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  reported 
by  authors  of  unfufpe^led  veracity.  Many  (lories  are  told  of  his 
enthufiafm  in  this  early  part  of  his  life ;  one  of  which  we  fiiall 
mention :  Lying  melancholy  upon  his  bed,  in  the  day-time,  he 
fancied  he  faw  a  fpe(ftre,  which  told  him,  that  he  fhould  be 
the  greatefl  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  being  informed 
of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mailer  to  correal  hint 
feverely,  which,  however,  had  no  great  effect ;  for  Oliver  was 
flill  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fometimes  mention  it, 
notwithftanding  his  uncle  Stewart  told  him,  "  it  was  too  trai- 
torous to  repeat  it."  Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  one  Dr.  Simcot,  Cromweirs  phy- 
(ician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  who  afTured  liim,  that  he 
was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and  fubjedl  to  great  diforders  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
thefe  fits  during  his  whole  life,  not  even  in  the  height  of  his 
profperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  iii 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow-commoner,  April  23, 
1616.  The  entry  of  his  admilRon  is  in  thefe  words:  "  Oli- 
verus  Cromwell,  Huntingdonenfis,  admilTus  ad  commeatum  fo- 
ciorum  coll.  Siden.  Aprilis  23,  i6i6-,  tutore  M.  Ricardo  How- 
let."  We  have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he  made 
in  his  (Indies  while  a  member  of  the  univerfity.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  well  read  in  the  greek  and  roman  hiftory,  but 
whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cambridge,  is  a  point 
that  may  be  doubted  ;  fince,  as  feveral  writers  inform  us,  he 
fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  ro- 
buft  excrcifcsj  for  his  Ikill  and  expertncfs  in  which  he  ww  famousr. 
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HU  father  Hyinf^  about  fwo  Tcir$  after  he  had  been  at  college, 
he  returned  home  \  where  the  irrcgul:»rity  of  his  condur>  fo 
ditlurbed  his  mother,  that,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  (he  font  him 
to  l,ondon,  and  placed  him  in  Lincoln's  inn.  But  this  did  not 
anh        '  '  ;  for,  inftcad  of  applying  to  the  Itudy 

of  .  .If  up  to  wine,  wo:.icn,  and  play  ;  fo 

that  he   qui  .ued  what  his  father  had  left  him.     His 

ftay  at  Lin^ ...:i  could  not  be  long,  nor  was  this  fcafon  of 

wildnefs  of  much  continuance ;  for  he  was  married  by  the  time 
he  was  21,  as  appears  from  the  parilh  regifter  of  St.  Jolin, 
Huntingdon;  in  which  wc  find,  that  his  eklcll  fon  Robert,  who 
died  a  cliild,  was  born  0£^.  8,  162 1  ;  fo  that  if  he  llaid  but  two 
years  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  not 
Uay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  t^-o  years  more  for  his 
going  to  Lincoln's-inn,  and  running  through  the  whole  circle  of 
his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was  Ellzabnh,  daughter  of  fir 
James  Bouchier  of  Eflex,  lent,  defcended  from  the  ancient  earls 
of  Etfex  of  that  name  ;  whom  he  gained  more  by  the  intereft  of 
his  relations  Hampden,  Barrinjrion,  Stewart,  &c.  than  by  his 
own.  She  was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  faid  not 
without  a  confiderable  (hare  of  pride. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a  very 
grave  and  fobcr  life.  Some  have  imputed  this  very  fud  en  re- 
nunciation of  his  vices  and  follies,  to  his  falling  in  with  the 
puritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  fomc 
time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  fricndlhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines.  He 
continued  at  Huntingdon  till  an  ellate  of  above  400I.  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  fir  Thomas  Stewart, 
induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church,  and  to  converfe 
with  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon  after  embraced  with 
his  ufual  warmth.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  third 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  which  met  Jan.  20,  i6/8;  and  was  of 
the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  zeal  againft  popery,  and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bi- 
(hop  of  Winchcfter's  licenfing  books  which  had  a  danger- 
ous tendency.  After  the  diflblution  of  that  parliament,  he  re- 
turned into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  and  to  frequent  filenced  minifters,  and 
to  invite  them  often  to  lectures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.  By 
this  he  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  fitua- 
tion,  fo  that,  by  way  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at 
St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  about  five  years,  but  which  rather 
helped  to  run  out  the  remainder  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone 
him,  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  up.  Thefe  difappointmcnts  re- 
vived in  him  a  fchcme,  which  his  bad  circumftances  firft  fug- 
VoL.  IV.  C  c  gefted 
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geftcd  while  at  Lincoln's-inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England. 
This  was  in  1637  ;  and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  certainly 
been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  iiTuing 
out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  The 
next  year  he  had  Icfs  time  upon  his  hands ;  for  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who  had  large 
eftates  in  the  icn  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing  it 
better  drained ;  and  though  one  project  of  this  fort  had  failed, 
they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by  royal  au- 
thority, and  fettled  a  fharc  of  the  profits  upon  the  crown. 
This,  though  really  intended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed 
as  injurious  to  private  property,  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
fition  was  Cromwell,  who  had  a  confiderable  intereft  in  thofe 
parts.  The  a£livity  and  vigilance  which  he  (hewed  upon  this 
occafion,  (irft  rendered  him  confplcuous  j  and  gave  occafion  to 
his  friend  and  relation  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  afterwards 
in  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  conducting 
great  things.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful 
in  his  oppofition,  and,  as  his  private  affairs  were  dill  declining, 
he  was  in  a  very  neceflltous  condition  at  the  approach  of  tlie 
long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circum fiances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fhould 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  ele6lIons  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmofl  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpccially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  having  any  intcrefl,  that  he  was  not  fo  much  as 
known  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never  have  been 
elected.  But  the  whole  of  that  aflair  was  owing  to  an  accidental 
intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firft  no  hand.  One  reafon 
why  he  quitted  Huntingdon-  was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  Mr. 
Bernard,  upon  his  becoming  recorder,  about  precedency ;  a 
point  in  which  he  v.'as  very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  , 
reforted  entirely  to  nonconformlft  meetings,  wliere  he  quickly 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  ftyled  in  thofe 
days,  of  preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe 
meetings  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge, 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  do6lrine ; 
and  captivated  his  heart  entirely.  This  man,  hearing  that  a 
parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one  of  the  com- 
mon-council, took  it  into-his  head,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  Mr.  Cromwell;  and  with 
this  notion  he  went  to  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town,  and  a 
relation  of  Cromwell's,  who  agreed  with  him  exa£lly  as  to 
the  fitncfs  of  the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impofllblc, 
as  he  was  not  a  freeman.  Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  ad- 
drelTed  himfelf  next  to  Evett,  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  alfo 
a  puritan.     He  rcliilKd  the  tliought  •,  but,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
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pronounced    the  dcfi^    impn^icablr.     However,  Tims  was 

1  back, 

vv,  and 

that  one  Kitv  1,  an  aitorncy,  who  had  married  his  wife's 

fi iter,  and  w- ^jr  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him. 

He  advifcd  him  therefore  to  move  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
to  ufc  hi*  intcreft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  Mr.  Crom- 
well was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind  to  come  and 
live  in  the  ti>\vn,  which  was  then  in  a  poor  condition ;  but  with 
a  ftritl  charge  to  hide  the  true  dciign,  alderman  French,  who 
was  then  the  mayor,  being  a  declared  royalift.  When  they 
came  to  make  this  application  to  him,  French  faid  he  was 
forry,  but  that  in  reality  they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  pro- 
niifed  his  freedom  to  the  king's  filherman.  Kitchingman  eafily 
removed  this  objection,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  fliould 
confer  a  freedom  upon  the  pcrfon  he  mentioned ;  and  fo,  at 
the  next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beftow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
one  Mr.  Cromwell ;  who,  being  apprized  of  his  friend's  in- 
dudry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodgings  at 
Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was  fent  for  him,  and 
he  came  into  court  drelfed  in  fcarlct,  richly  laced  with  gold  ; 
where,  having  provided  plenty  of  claret  and  fweetmeats,  they 
were  fo  well  circulated  among  the  corporation,  that  they 
unanimoufly  declared  Mr  Mayor's  freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  election  came  on,  the  mayor  difcovercd 
his  miftake;  but  it  was  then  too^ate,  for  the  party  among  the 
burgefles  was  flrong  enough  to  choofe  him,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did  at  the  next  election  the  enfuing  year. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  l;e  was  very  conftant  in  his 
attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker ;  though  lie  did  not  at  that 
time  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared, and  which  feem  to  have  been  called  out  as  occafion  re- 
quired. He'affecled  not  only  plainnefs  but  carelefliiel's  in  drefs, 
was  very  uniform  in  his  condu£l,  and  fpoke  warmly  and  roundly, 
but  without  either  art  or  c^cution.  He  was  very  forward  in 
cenfuring  what  were  called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
though  he  had  not  framed  to  Jiimfelf  any  plan  uf  reformation. 
'Phis  he  frankly  acknowledj^^ed,  with  refpecl  to  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  when  prefled  by  fir  Thomas  Chichelcy  and  Mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjecl.  "  I  can  tell,"  faid 
Cromwell,  **  what  I  would  not  have,  tliough  I  cannot  tell  what 
1  would  have."  He  was  very  zealous  in  promoting  the  re- 
monftrancc,  which  was  carried  Nov.  14,  1641*,  and  which  in 
reality  laid  the  bafis  of  the  civil  war-,  and  declared  to  lord 
Falkland  afterwards,  that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been 
carried,  he  was  rcfoivcd  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of 
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his  cftate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitted 
the  kingdom  upon  the  firlt  opportunity.  His  firmnefs  upon 
this  occafion  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  reft  of  the  leaders  on  that  fide,  that  they  took 
him  into  all  their  counciis-,  where  he  acquired  that  clear  infight 
into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  afterwards  he 
made  fuch  aftoniftiing  ufe.  As  foon  as  the  parliament  formed 
any  fchemc  of  raiCng  forces,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of 
1642,  Cromwell  fhewed  his  activity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge  ;  where  he  foon  ralfed  a  troop  of  horfe,  of  which 
himfclf  was  appointed  commander.  He  fixed  his  head  quarters 
there,  where  he  a<9:cd  with  great  fevcrity  ;  towards  the  univerfity 
more  efpccially,  after  he  miffed  feizing  the  plate  contributed  by 
the  loyal  colleges  for  the  king'dfervice,  and  fcnt  down  to  the  king 
at  the  very  time  that  he  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham.  It 
was  probably  about  the  fame  time  that  Cromwell  had  a  very 
remarkable  interview  with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  War- 
wick had  an  account  fr©m  the  old  gentleman  himfelf.  "  Vifit- 
ing  old  fir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  his 
houfe  at  Ramfey,  he  told  me  this  flory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephew 
and  godfon,  that  he  vifited  him  with  a  good  llrong  party  of 
horfe,  and  that  he  afkcd  him  his  bleffing ;  and  that  the  few 
hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  pre- 
fence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  difarmed,  but 
plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate."  He  was  more 
'fuccefsful  in  his  next  euterprife ;  for  being  informed  that  the 
king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  (heriff  of  Hertford- 
(hire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring  him  to  proclaim  the 
earl  of  Effex  and  his  adherents  traitors,  Cromwell  marched  with 
his  troop  dire<^ly  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he  feized  fir  Thomas 
Coningfby  for  that  u£lion,  and  carried  him  prifoner  to  London. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  find 
him  foon  after  at  the  head  or  1000  horfe,  with  the  title  of 
colonel.  Strange  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  confirmed  by  hiftorians 
on  all  fides,  that,  though  he  affumed  the  military  character  in  his 
43d  year,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months  he  not  only  gained  the  re- 
putation of  an  officer,  but  really  became  a  good  oncj  and  ftiJl 
ftranger,  that  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new-raifed 
men  excellent  foldiers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  invincible 
llrength,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  parliament. 
Xhe  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fuffcr  us  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits  in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war; 
wc  muft  content  ourfelves  with  mentioning  in  a  general  way 
fomc  few  memorable  adls,  referring  our  reader  to  hiilories  for 
more  particular  accounts.  In  the  fpring  of  1643,  having  fettled 
matters  In  the  fix  affoclated  counties  of  Effex,  Hertford,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Lin- 
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r       "       ,  where  he  did  great  forvicc  by  retraining  tl»c  king's 
L  it  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  ihc  cari  of  Ncwcadlc't 

troops  at  Horncaille,  and  many  other  things,  which  incrcafcd 
his  credit  high  with  the  parliament.  The  :»cots  having  been 
invited  to  England  by  the  pailiament,  it  was  judged  highly  re- 
quifite  that  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Manchelter  and  Crom- 
well, who  was  now  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  horfc, 
In  them ;  the  better  to  enable  them  to  reduce  York, 
. -y  had  ciofely  befieged.  This  fervice  was  performed 
with  great  vigour  and  diligence,  cfpccially  by  Cromwell ;  for 
though  the  earl  had  the  title,  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell  5 
-nd  things  were  fo  dextroufly  managed  between  liim  and  his 
friends  at  Weftminfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
upon  him,  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in  his  hands  as  they 
could.  In  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor,  fought  July  3,  1644,  it 
is  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  CromwcH's  cavalry,  who  were  com- 
monly llyled  Irctifides^  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  that 
battle  did  of  the  war  j  for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the 
parliament's  flourilhed  ever  after.  Some,  however,  though 
they  allow  this  readily  to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  repre- 
fented  him  as  ailing  in  a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo  ter- 
rified, as  even  to  run  away :  but  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
the  relators.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month 
he  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh ;  and  no 
man's  courage,  conduit  and  fervices  were  more  valued  at  Lon- 
don. He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  battle  at  Newbury,  Sept.  17, 
in  the  fame  year;  and  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge 
with  his  horfe  upon  the  guards,  that  his  majelly's  perfon  had 
been  in  the  Jtmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland  had  not 
come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preferved  his  mailer's  liberty  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.  And  in  the  winter,  when  the  difputes 
in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  Cromwell's 
merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party ;  fomc  of 
whom  even  ftyled  him  the  faviour  of  the  nation. 

The  wifeft  men  and  the  bed  patriots  faw  very  clearly  whither 
thefe  excedive  praifes  tended.  1  hat  the  nation  might  be  made 
as  fully  convinced  of  it,  the  earl  of  Mancheder  exhibited  a 
charge  againd  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords  *,  and  Cromwell,  in  re- 
turn, brought  another  againd  the  noble  peer  in' the  houfe 
of  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe  charges  was 
profecuted  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  abfolutely  carried  their  point,  by  bringing  in  what  was 
called  the  felf-denying  ordinance,  which  excluded  the  members 
of  either  houfe  from  having  any  commands  in  the  army  ;  from 
which,  however,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that 
fet  him  above  all  ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  fird  occafionally, 
and  at  length  abfolutely,  exempted.     From  being  lieutenant- 
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general  of  the  horfc  he  became  Heutenant-f^eneral  of  the  army ; 
and  he  procured  an  addrefs  from  his  regiment  declaring  their 
fatisfadlion  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diftinguifti  him- 
felf  by  his  military  fucceflcs,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  * 
houfes  for  the  fervices  he  did.  He  flione  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Nafeby  June  14,  1646,  and  had  alfo  his  fliare  in  re- 
ducing the  wcftj  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Exeter,  April  13, 
1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to  London.  Upon  taking  his 
feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were  returned  him,  in  terms  as  krong 
as  words  could  exprefs ;  and  the  prevailing  party  there  received 
from  him  fuch  encouragement,  as  induced  them  to  believe  he 
was  wholly  at  their  devotion,  l^ut  in  this  they  were  miftakenj 
for  while  they  thought  the  lieutenant-general  employed  in  their 
bufinefs,  he  was  in  leality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus,  when 
the  parliament  inclined  todilband  a  part  of  their  forces,  after  the 
king  had  delivered  hinifelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  had  agreed 
to  deliver  him  to  the  parliameiit,  Cromwell  oppofed  it  vigoroufly, 
if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  hrll  place,  he  infinuated  by  his 
emiflaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was  net  only  the  highelt  piece 
of  ingratitude  towards  thofe  who  had  fought  the  parliament 
into  a  power  of  diibanding  them,  but  alfo  a  crying  a6l  of  in-r 
judice,  as  it  was  done  with  no  other  view  than  to  cheat  them 
of  their  arrears.  Secondly,  he  procured*  an  exemption  for  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  the 
general  only  having  that  title  and  appointments,  while  Cromwell 
had  the  power  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  reducl:ion  fell  upon 
MafTeys  brigade  in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which 
colonel  Poyntz  connnanded  in  Yorklhirc  ;  men  of  whom  he  had 
good  jrt^afon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might 
have  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan-^ 
tage  the  means  which,  in  truth,  were  contriyed  for  his  de- 
ilruOiiori. 

^Jov.  12,  1646,  the  army  marched  triumphantly  through  Lon- 
don; and  in  February  following,  the  ^cots  having  received  the  mo- 
ney agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner  to 
Holmby.  At  this  time  Crom^ycll  had  a  very  nice  game  to  play. 
"What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power  was  evidently  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  in  which  the  prefbyterian  party  was  ftill 
prevalent;  and  as  the  general  fir  Thomas  Fairfax' was  likewife  in 
■  that  interefk,  it  looked  as  if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their 
fide.  At  the  bottom,  however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know 
their  own  ftrength,  were  in  reality  the  mailers;  and  they  were 
entirely  dire£^ed  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  theilv 
fclvcs.  He  faw  the  nccefTity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and 
gettifig  the  king's  perfon  into  their  power ;  and  he  contrived  to 
do  both,  without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford 
WaS  at  that  time   in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  witU 
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anillery,  upon  which  the  army  fcized  it  with  the  magazines, 
and  every  thing  clfe ;  and  Cromwell,  then  at  London,  prevailed 
upon  cornet  Joyce  to  fcize  the  king's  perfon  with  a  llrong  de- 
tachment of  horfc,  not  on^y  without  the  general's  orders,  but 
without  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal  in{lru£lions  from 
Cromwell.  This  was  executed  June  4,  1647,  notwithilanding 
the  parliament's  commitnoners  were  then  with  the  king;  who 
was  conduced  from  Holmby  to  Childerfly  in  Cambridgefliirc, 
then  the  army's  head  quarters.  Here,  through  the  manage- 
ment chiefly  ol  Cromwell  and  his  fon-in-law  commifl'ary  Ireton, 
the  king  was  treated,  not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  kind- 
nefsj  and  when  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  taking  of  the  king  away,  and  difliked  ir,  would  have  fcnf 
him  back  again  with  the  commiirioners,  under  the  guard  of 
two  regiments  of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell 
fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty 
and  rcfpetl,  with  promifes  of  fair  treatment,  that  "  he  thought 
he  had  as  good  an  intereft  in  the  army  as  himfelf." 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  mod  critical 
of  Cromwell's  whole  life:  for,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  fchemes, 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him  to  deceive  the  king,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  army^  which  in  turn  was  effefted,  though  not 
without  danger  and  difficulty.  The  king  relied  entirely  upon 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpokc  of 
and  adled  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  look- 
ed upon  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  brought  the  army  to 
fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  which  was  delivered  July  9, 
1647  »  avowing  the  king's  caufe  to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettle- 
ment  could  be  hoptd  for,  without  granting  him  his  juil  rights. 
As  to  the  parliament,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power, 
Cromwell  always  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  fhewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
profeflcd,  that  he  was  fufpe^Sled  and  difliked  by  the  army,  for 
his  attachment  to  the  civil  government,  i  his  did  not,  how-^ 
ever,  hinder  his  being  disbelieved  by  many ;  till  at  length  he 
found  it  neceflUry,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make  his  efcape  from 
the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.  That  mutinous  fpirit  which 
the  foldiers  difcovered  againft  the  parliament  was  raifed,  fo- 
mented, and  managed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  •,  the  former  de- 
claring at  Triplce-heath,  when  the  parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  erafe  their  own  declaration  out  of  their  journals,  that  "  now 
they  might  be  an  army  as  long  as  they  lived." 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  foldiers, 
under  the  title  of  Levellers,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their  hating 
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equally  both  king  and  parliament ;  and  it  was  to  fave  himfelf 
from   thcfe    people,  who,  as  he  was  informed  bv   Cromwell, 
fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  Nov.  1 1,  fled  from  Hanptoji  court 
to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  after  having  rejeded  the  parliament's  pro- 
pofals  by  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's  advice.     Immediately  niter 
this,  Cromwell  altered  his  behaviour  to  tlie  king  entirely  i  for, 
having  made  ufe  of  the  king's  prefence  to  m.inage   the  army, 
and  of  the  power  which  the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  to 
humble   ha(\    debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no  end  to 
be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  with  the  king. 
The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  what  it  was,  upon  the 
king's  refufmg   to  pafs  four  bills  they  had  fent  him,  fell  into 
very  warm  debates;  in  which  it  is  aflerted  that  Cromwell  was 
a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed  bitterly  againfl:  his  majefty, 
faying,  "  the  king  was  a  very  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  dif- 
fembler  ;  one  in  whom  no  trult  could  be  repofed,  and  with 
whom    therefore  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  fu- 
ture.**    However  this  might  be,  the  parliament.  Jan.  5,  voted, 
that  no  more  addrefles  (houid  be  made  to  the  king  •,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  more  ifriclly  imprifoned  than  ever.     In  the 
mean  time,  there  were  rifmgs  in  fcveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of  London  and 
the  parliament  were  left  in  fome  meafure  at  liberty  to  purfue 
their  own  fentiments;  and  what  thefe  were,  quickly  appeared. 
For  on  June  27,  1648,  the  city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty 
with  the  king,  which  was  very  well  received,  and  fome  iteps 
taken   thereupon.     A    few   days  after,  the  commons  recalled 
their  vote  for  non-addrefles,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  v  ith 
the  king  at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his  majeily's 
conceflions  fatisfaftory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
Cromwell  of  high  treafon.     But  the  army  having  now  reduced 
all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  Nov.  20,  fent  a  re- 
monllrance  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  difapproving  all  they  had 
done.     The  remonllrance  was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who 
went  next  into  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  carried  him  to  Hurll  caftle.     This  was  refentcd 
by  the  parliament,  who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his  or- 
ders ;  but  inftead  of  this,  the  army  marched  dire£lly  to  London  ; 
and,   in  December,  took  poflcflTion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of 
commons,  turning  out  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  and 
then  forcing  the  reft  to  do  what  they  pica  fed.     In  moil  of  thefe 
proceed ingR  Cromwell  appeared  very  atflive,  and  is,  with  good 
reafon,  believed  to  have  direcled  them  all. 

It  is  not  necelfary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well-known 
circumflances  relating  to  the  king's  being  biought  before  the 
high  court  of  juftice,  and  to  the  fentcncc  of  death  pafled  upon 
hinj  there ;  fince  the  part  Cromwell  aQcd  therein  was  open 

and 
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and  public.  He  fat  at  the  court ;  he  figncd  the  warrant ;  and 
he  prul'ccutcd  the  accompliibmcnt  of  it  by  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  the  Wing.  When  the  firft  propofition  was  made  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  trying  the  king,  he  rofe  up,  and  faid, 
that  **  if  any  man  moved  ^"  i  dclign,  he  (liould  think  him 

the  i^re.itcil  traitor  in  the  v  )at  fincc  Providence  and  ne- 

.\<\  cifl  them  upon  it,  he  lliould  pray  God  to  blcfs  their 

c w..-,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden   to  give 

them  counfel  *'     But  not  long  after  he  was  :  for,  being  a  great 
pretender  to  enthufiafm  and  revelations,  he  told   them,  that 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  blrfiing  from  Cjod  on  his  undertakmg 
to  reftore   the   king  to   his  prilline  majefty,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the   roof  of   his  mouth,  that  he  could   not  fpeak  one  word 
more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer,  that  God  had  re- 
jected  him  from   being  king.     Many  apphcations  were  made 
to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life ;  and  fome  of  the  paf- 
fages  relating  to   them  are  curious  and  worth  notice.     One  of 
the   moit  remarkable,  as  it  greatly  illuilratcs  the  chara£ter  of 
the  man,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  relate ;  and  that  is,  the  tranf- 
adiion  between  the  lieutenant-general  and  a  coufin  of  his,  colo- 
nel John  Cromwell,  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  States.     This 
gentleman  is  faid  to  have  been  in  England  while  the  king  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  army ;  and  that,  in  a  conference  he  had 
with  the  lieutenant-general,  the  latter  made  ufe  of  this  expref- 
fion,  "  I  think  the  king  the  mod  injured  prince  in  the  world  ;** 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  **  But  this> 
coufm,  (hall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  returning  to  Holland  foon 
after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be  truth,  that  the  lieutenant  general 
had  a  great  refpe(ft  for  the  king.     When  therefore  the  news  of 
the  king's  trial  reached  Holland,  he  was  fent  over  with  letters 
credential  from  the  States,  to  which  was  added   a  bldnk  with 
the  king's  fignet,  and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by 
the  States,  for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he 
would  now  fave  his  majefty 's  life.     The  colonel  went  direflly 
to  his  kinfman*s  houfe ;  who  was  fo  retired  and  (hut  up  in  his 
chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at  home,  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  admittance,  after  he 
had  declared  who  he  was.     Having  mutually  faluted  each  other, 
the  colonel  dclired  to  fpeak  a  few  words  with  him  in  private  ; 
and  began  with  much  freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  the  facl  then  about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  de» 
teftation  it  was  looked  upon  abroad  :  telling  him,  that  **  of  all 
men  living  he  could  never  have  imagined  he  would  have  had 
any  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much  for 
the  king."   To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  "  It  was  not  he  but  the 
army ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome  fuch  words,  yet  now 
times   were   altered,   and   Providence  feemed  to  order  things 

uthcrwifc/* 
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othcrwife/*  And  it  is  faid  he  added,  that  "  he  had  prayed  and 
farted  for  the  king,  but  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  ta 
hitn."  Upon  this  the  colonel  llcpped  a  little  back,  and  fud- 
denly  (hut  tl.e  door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was 
going  to  be  aflaflinated;  but  pullijig  out  his  papers,  he  faid  to  him, 
**  Coufm,  this  is  no  time  to  tritie  with  words  :  fee  here,  it  is 
now  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
family,  relations,  and  polterlty  happy  and  honourable  for  ever ; 
othcrwife,  as  they  changed  their  name  before  from  Williams  to 
Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition  in  the  family,  fo  now 
they  mud  be  forced  to  change  it  again :  for  this  fa£l  will  bring 
fuch  an  ignominy  upon  tjie  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no 
time  will  be  able  to  deface."  At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little, 
and  then  faid,  "  1  defire  you  will  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
iyf  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  bu^:  not  to  bed,  till  you  hear 
•from  me."  The  colonel  did  accordingly  ;  and  about  one  in 
the  morning,  a  meffenger  came  to  tell  him,  "  He  might  go  to 
reft,  and  expe61;  no  other  anfwer.to  carry  to  the  prince  •,  for  the 
council  of  officers  had  been  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done 
the  fame,  and  it  was  refolved  by  them  all,  that  the  king  muft 
die." 

The  government  being  now  entirely  changed,  for  in  five  days 
after  the  king's  death  the  houfe  of  lords  was  voted  ufelefs,  it 
became  neceflary  to  think  of  fome  expedient  for  managing  the 
executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  refolved  to  fet  up  a  coun- 
cil of  iiate,of  which  John  Bradfhaw  was  prerident,and  lieutenant- 
general  ^'romwell  a  principal  member.  But  before  he  had  well 
taken  poflelTion  of  this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  too  as  briik,  and  at  lead  as  hazardous,  as  any  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.  The  perfons  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  of  the  army  he  commanded;  who  being  dif- 
fatisfied  on  fome  account  or  other,  fet  forth  their  fentiments  by 
way  of  remonflrance  prcfented  to  the  general.  For  this  high 
offence  they  were  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  fen- 
tcnced  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  their  horfes'  tails,  at  the  head 
of  their  refpe£iive  corps,  with  a  paper  expreihng  their  crime 
fixed  on  their  breafls,  alter  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke 
over  their  heads,  and  themfclves  caflncred;  every  circumllance 
of  which  was  rtri<S:l:ly  executed,  March  6,  in  Great  Palace-yard, 
'lliis  fcrved  only  to  increafe  the  flame :  for  feveral  regiments  of 
horfe,  and  among  the  rcll  Cromwell's  own,  mutinied,  put  white 
cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  VVare  ; 
where  Cromwell  appeared,  when  he  was  leail  Tufpetlcd,  and 
brought  with  him  fome  regiments  quartered  at  a  dirtance,  that 
he  could  depend  on.  Here,  without  any  previous  expoftula- 
lions,  he  with  two  regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment 
of  tlic  n)utiiieers,  jind,  calling  four  men  by  name  out  of  their 
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r«nk$,  obliged  them  to  cad  dice  for  their  lives  (  and  the  two 
that  cl'capcd  were  ordered  to  (hoot  the  others,  which  they  did  I 
upon  which  the  reft  thought  fit  to  flip  their  white  cock.tdcs  into 
their  pockets,  and  to  fccurc  themfclvcs  by  a  fubmirtion.  The 
fame  fpirit  •  v  broke  out  in  another  regiment  of  horfe  ; 

but  it  w.T<;  I  :bducd  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomentcrs  of 

it  :  Attcr  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firft,  to  Oxford, 

whc  .  L..,  ,  were  made  doctors  in  civil  law  ;  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don, .where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  city,  and 
had  prcfcntsof  great  value  when  they  took  leave.  At  this  time 
England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fubdued :  the  Scots  were 
diu  1,  but  not  in  arms  ;  fo  that  Ireland  became  the  prin- 

cij ..  I  of  the  parliament's   care,  fmce  in  that  ifland,  of 

three  panics  which  had  for  many  years  been  (liedding  each 
other's  blood,  their  own  was  the  weakell.  In  Auguft  therefore 
1649,  Cromwell  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  where  hig 
fucceflcs,  as  in  England,  were  atfended  with  fo  few  difappoint- 
ments,  that,  by  June  1650,  he  had  in  a  manner  fubdued  the 
whole  ifland.  By  that  time  his  prefencc  was  required  in  Eng-. 
land,  not  only  by  thofc  who  wiihed  him  well,  but  even  by  his 
moil  inveterate  enemies;  and  therefore  conilituting  his  fon- 
in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  (hip  for  Brillol,  where  after  a 
dangerous  pail'age  he  fafely  arrived,  leaying  fuch  a  terror  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Irilh,  as  made  every  thing  eafy  to  thofe  who 
fucceedcd  him,  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  that  country. 

His  return  to  London  M'as  a  kind  of  triumph;  and  all  ranks 
of  people  contended,  either  from  love  or  fear,  who  fhould 
(hew  him  the  mod  refpeci.  At  his  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe, 
he  had  thanks  returned  him  for  his  fervices  in  the  higheR 
terms  When  thefe  ceremonies  were  over,  they  proceeded  to 
matters  of  greater  confbquence  :  for,  by  this  time,  the  parlia- 
ment had  another  war  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  in» 
yited  home  Charles  II-  und  prepared  an  army  to  invade  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  readily 
have  trufled  this  war  to  the  conduft  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave 
man  and  gooil  officer ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant, 
and,  fuch  were  his  fcruples,  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to 
think  of  breakirig  it  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  tiieir  own  country. 
Cromwell  thought,  and  rightly,  that  they  fhould  not  wait  for  an 
invafion,  but  prcvr.-nt  one  invafion  by  another;  and  therefore  pref- 
fed  Fairfax  to  continue  in  his  command,  and  the  more  earnefily, 
becaufe  he  knew  he  would  not  do  it ;  declaring  that  he^thought 
}t  a  greater  honour  to  ferve  as  his  lieutenant-general,  than  to  com- 
mand in  chi'jf  the  dneft  army  in  the  world.  Fairfax  however 
f-emained  inflexible  in  his  refolution  ;  fo  that,  June  26,  an  or- 
flinance  pafled  for  repealing  his  commiffion,  and  at  the  fame 
fime  another  for  appointing  Cromwell  general  and  commander 

in 
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in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth.  He  had  now 
fuch  power  as  might  have  fatisfiecl  the  mod  ambitious  mind  j 
for  though  he  oiFered  to  refign  hit;  lieutenancy  of .  Ireland,  the 
parliament  would  not  accept  it.  He  marched  with  an  army 
to  Scotland,  and,  Sept.  3,  gained  the  vi£lory  of  Dunbar,  than 
which  none  ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a  commander.  He 
continued  the  war  all  the  winter:  in  the  fpring  was  feverely 
attacked  by  an  ague  :  of  wliich  recovering,  he,  after  feveral 
fuccefles,  forced  the  king  into  England,  and  blocked  him  up  in 
Worcefler.  Sept.  3,  1651,  he  attacked  and  carried  that  city, 
totally  defeated  the  king's  forces,  and  gained  what  he  himfelf 
called,  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  the  crowning  victory. 
It  is  faid,  that  this  fignal  Itroke  of  fuccefs  took  Cromwell  a 
little  off  his  guard.  He  would  have  knighted  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal commanders  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty difiuaded  from  it :  his  letter  to  the  parliament  on  this 
occafion  was  conceived  in  higher  and  loftier  terms  than  ufual ; 
and  Ludlow  fays,  that  his  behaviour  was  altered  from  that  day, 
and  that  all  who  were  about  him  obferved  it.  It  is  certain, 
neverthelefs,  that  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great  humility 
and  fubmiflTion  to  the  parliament*,  though  in  the  mean  time  he 
took  all  care  imaginable  to  make  the  army  fenfible  of  their 
own  importance,  and  to  let  them  fee  that  nothing  could  divide 
their  interefts  from  his  own.  This  was  the  true  foundation  of 
his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  declenlion  of  the  par- 
liament's power;  which,  though  they  clearly  difcenied,  they 
knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

He  did  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  direcfled  his 
march  to  London  ;  where,  befides  many  conilderable  marks  of 
honour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general  thankfgiving  was  appoint- 
ed for  his  victory,  and  Sept.  3d  made  an  anniverfary  flate  holi- 
day. When  thefe  ceremonies  and  acknowledgements  were 
over,  he  had  leifure  to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  own 
condition  as  well  as  that  of  the  ration.  He  faw  himfelf  at  pre- 
fent  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  tng- 
iand,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But 
then  he  knew  that  all  this  was  derived  to  him  from  the  parlia- 
ment *,  and  he  clearly  difcerned,  that,  whether  independents  or 
prelbyterians  fat  there,  they  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  fu- 
preme,  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  for  many  reafons 
he  difliked-  He  therefore  fifted  the  mod  eminent  perfons,  in 
order  to  find  out  tlieir  fentiments  about  the  cftabliihment  of 
the  kingdom  ;  which  was  a  new  phrafe  invented  to  cover  the 
defign  of  fubvcrting  the  parliament.  In  a  meeting  among  them, 
held  fome  time  after  the  battle  of  Worceller,  he  propofed  the 
queftion  fairly  ;  when  fome  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  others 
did  for  a  commonwealth  :  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing. 
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Not.  7,  165a,  meeting  the  lonl  commiflioncr  Whitlockc  in  the 
Park,  he  cntefeA  into  a  long  difcourfe  with  him  upon  this  im- 
poriarft    *  "      ^  "     li  he  un(i  "      o  Ihcw   Wliitlocke, 

dial  the  ^  i)W  bccon.  ion;   that  they  were 

rciolved  to  ruin  ail,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  own 
fakes }  that  they  gave  all  employments  to  themlclves,  their  re- 
lations, and  friends ;  that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their 
own  cognizance,  by  which  the  fubje^  loll  the  benefit  of  the 
bw,  and  held  his  property  by  a  precarious  tenure  ;  that,  all 
thi«  confidercd,  tlicy  had  fought  tlicmfelves  into  a  worfe  con- 
dition ;  and  that,  initcad  of  a  monarch  with  a  prerogative  royal, 
they  liad  now  many  mailers,  who  made  laws  and  broke  them 
at  their  pleafure ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  was  very 
icnfiblc  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with  great  relu£lance ;  that 
they  too  had  great  difputes  among  themfelves :  and  that  it 
could  not  be  long  before  thofe  mifchiefs  broke  out  into  a  new 
flame.  Whitlocke  very  readily  agreed,  that  he  had  defcribcd 
both  parties  truly  ;  hut  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that, 
notwithllanding  he  was  acquainted  with  the  difcaies  of  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method 
of  cure.  "  What,"  faid  Cromwell,  "  if  a  man  fhould  take  upon 
himfelf  to  be  king  ?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  (hewing  him,  that  he 
would  get  nothing  by  it ;  that  he  had  more  power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had,  and  that  by  afluming  the  name  he  might 
run  great  hazard  of  lofing  the  thing.  Cromwell  then  prellcd 
to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon  which  Whitlocke 
propofed  compromifing  matters  with  Charles  Stuart :  the  de- 
bating of  which  Cromwell  declined,  as  an  affair  of  much  dif- 
ficulty. Cromwell  had  many  converfations  of  this  fort  with 
the  mod  intelligent  of  all  parties ;  but  we  will  only  refer  to 
one  more,  which  is  already  related  in  our  Life  of  Calamy. 

Notwithllanding  all  this,  he  behaved  in  public  with  great 
decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men  he  was  contriving 
to  remove.  The  whole  winter  of  1652  was  fpent  in  con- 
trivances and  cabals  on  both  fides ;  by  the  friends  of  the  par- 
liament to  fupport  and  maintain  its  authority,  by  their  oppo- 
nents to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  render  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  diflblving  that  aflembly  univerfally  apparent.  April 
'9»  *^53>  Cromwell  called  a  council  of  ofhcers  once  more  to 
debate  this  point ;  in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had 
aifo  fome  opponents,  who  infinuated,  that  what  he  did  proceed- 
ed from  fclf-intereft  and  ambition.  Major-general  Harrifon, 
a  zealous  fanatic,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  aflured 
the  afTembly,  in  the  fmcerity  of  his  heart,  that  **  the  lord-ge- 
neral fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  government  of  Jefus 
and  his  faints;*'  to  which  major  Streater  briflcly  returned,  that 
"  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly  *,  for  if  it  was  after  Chrill- 

mas. 
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mas,  he  would  come  too  late."  Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourn- 
ed the  meeting  till  the  next  morning,  when  a  new  point  was 
ttarted,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  the  hnufe  and 
the  army,  to  appoint  20  perfons  on  a  fide  to  be  intruded  with 
the  fupreme  power  ?  In  the  mid(t  of  this  difpute  advice  came 
that  the  houfe  had  under  confideration  their  own  diilolution ; 
and  upon  this,  fuch  as  were  members  withdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  promote  that  defign.  But  in  reality  the  parliament  had 
framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfelves  to  Nov.  5th  of  the  next 
year,  propofing  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  up  the  houfc  by  new 
cleftions.  Cromwell,  informed  what  the  houfe  was  upon,  was 
fo  enraged,  that  he  left  the  council,  and  marched  diredly  with 
a  party  of  300  foldiers  to  Weltminfter.  There  placing  fome  of 
them  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  (lairs, 
he  went  into  the  houfe  ;  and,  addrefling  himfclf  firlt  to  his 
friend  St.  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do  that  which 
grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he  had  earneftly  with 
tears  prayed  to  God  againft  ;  nay,  that  he  had  rather  be  torn 
in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there  was  a  neceflity  laid  upon 
him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
nation."  '1  hen  he  fat  down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome 
time  on  the  fore-men cioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major- 
general  Harrifon,  who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  to 
come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that  "  He  judged  the  parliament  ^ 
ripe  for  a  diifolution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it.'* 
Harrifon  anfwered,  "Sir,  the  work  Is  very  great  and  dangerous; 
therefore  1  defire  you  fcrioufly  to  confider  of  it  before  you  en- 
gage in  it."  "  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell ;  and  thereupon 
fat  dill  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  queftion  being 
put  for  paflTing  the  faid  bill,  he  declared  again  to  Harrifon, 
**  This  is  the  time,  I  muft  do  it :"  and  fo  Handing  up  of  a  fud- 
den,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  houfe  that 
they  had  fat  long  enough,  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that 
fome  of  them  were  whorcmaRers,  others  drunkards,  others  cor- 
rupt and  unjuft  men,  and  fcandalous  to  the  profelfion  of  the 
gofpel ;  that  it  M,'as  not  fit  they  ihould  fit  as  a  parliament  any 
longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  defire  them  to  go  away."  He 
charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
public  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  tyranny  and  op- 
prefTion.  When  fome  of  the  members  began  to  fpeak,  he 
ftcppcd  into  the  midll  of  the  houfe,  and  faid,  "  Come,  come, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  :"  then  walking  up  and  down 
the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  "  You  are  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you 
arc  no  parliament  j"  and  damping  with  his  feet,  he  bid  them  for 
fhame  be  ggne,  and  give  place  to  honefter  men.  Upon  this 
fignal  the  foldiers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them 
take   away  that  bauble,  pointing  tb  the  mace ;    and  Harrifon 

taking 
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t.  v  ^     '^  -  baiui,  he  came  down.     Then  Crora- 

>M  .  iln  to  ilic  members,  a^o  were  aboat 

>  **  'lis  you  tlut  liave  lorccd  mc  to  this;  for  I  have 
;»c  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  wouKi  rather  flay  mc, 
tjjan  put  mc  upon  the  doing  ot  tins  work."  And  then  fcizing 
on  all  their  papers,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfc 
cleared  of  all  members ;  and  having  caufcd  the  doors  to  be 
locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council 
of  oiBcers  Hill  aflcmbled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate  : 
upon  which' he  told  them  roundly,  ^*  they  need  trouble  thcm- 
fclves  no  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it."  "  Done  what  r** 
replied  colonel  Okey,  who  was  not  one  of  his  creatures,  and, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expoftulated  the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and  badges 
of  flaverv,  that  Okcv  very  foon  thought  proper  to  be  filcnt,  and 
to  wait  /or  the  conclulion  of  the  affair.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the  majors-general  Lambert 
and  Harrifon,  went  to  the  council  of  ftate,  and,  finding  them 
fitting,  addrelTed  them  in  the  following  terms:  "Gentlemen, 
if  you  are  met  here  as  private  perfons,  you  Ihall  not  be  dif- 
turbcd ;  but  if  as  a  council  of  liaie,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 
And  fince  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe 
this  ra6rning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diffolved." 
Serjeant  Brad<haw  boldly  anfwered,  **  Sir,  we  have  heard  what 
you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all 
England  will  hear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are  miitaken  to  think  that 
the  parliament  is  difiblved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 
diflblve  them  but  themfelves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of 
that."  Some  others  aifo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe :  but  the 
council  finding  themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all 
quietly  departed. 

The  true  reafon  why  Cromwell  thus  difmifled  this  council  of 
ftate,  was,  becaufe  he  intended  to  have  another  of  his  own 
framing;  thefe  being  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  parliament, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  authority.  He  now  proje£ted 
fuch  meafures  as  appeared  to  him  the  mod  properfor  the  fup- 
port  of  that  great  authority  which  he  had  attained.  He  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days  to  direct  all  things  by  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  officers ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was 
called,  by  virtue  of  letters  or  warrants  under  the  lord-general's 
hand.  But  this  confiftine  chiefly  of  fifth-monarchy  and  other 
madmen,  foon  diflblved  of  itfelf ;  and  then  the  power  returned 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  it  came.  Harrifon, 
and  about  20  more,  remained  in  the  houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign 
of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  fpeaker's  chair, 
and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  ;  but  they  were  foon  interrupted 
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by  colonel  "White  with  a  party  of  foldiers.     White  afking  them 
what  they  dfd  there,  they  told  him,  "  tliey  were  feeking  the 
Lord  ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  to  his  knowledge,  the  Lord 
had  not  been  fought  there  many  years  ;"  and  fo  turned  them 
out  of  doors.     The  fcene  thus  changed,  the  fupreme  power 
was  faid  to  be  in  the  council  of  officers  again  ;  and  they  very 
fpeediiy  refolved,  that  the  lord-general,  with  a  fele£t  council, 
(hould  have  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  upon  the  terms 
contained  in  a  paper,  intituled,  "   J  he  Inftrument  of  Govern- 
ment •,"  and  thar  his  excellency  fhould  be  protestor  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and   Ireland,  and  have  the 
title  of  highncfs.     Accordingly  he  was  ii)vefted  therewith  Dec. 
16,  1653,  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Wellminfter  hall,  with 
great  folemnity  j  and  thus,  in  his  54th  year,  afTumed  the  fove- 
reign  power,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity. 
When  he  had  thus  reduced  the  government  into  fome  order  at 
lead,  he  proceeded  vtry  wifely  and  warily ;  appointed  a  privy- 
council,  in  which  there  were  great  and  worthy  men,  who  he 
knew  would  either  not  a£t  at  all,  or  not  very  long  with  him ; 
but  their  names  giving  a  fandlion  for  the  prefent,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  advice  of  as  many  of  them  as  attended,  to  make  feve- 
ral  ordinances  that  were  necefTary,  as  alfo  to  difpofe  matters  for 
the   holding  a  new  parliament.     He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic  ;  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Sweden  ;  he 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanditig  all  that  had  pafled 
between  the  parliament  and  him,  to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  his 
terms  -,  and  adjufled  matters  with  France,  though  not  without 
forae  difficulty.     As  to  affairs  at  home,  he  filled  the  courts  in 
Wcftminfter-hall  with  able  judges  ;  and  dired^ed  the  lawyers 
themfelves  to  make  fuch  corret^^ions  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  as  might  free  them  from  public  odium.     The  fame  mo- 
deration he  pra<flifed  in  church  matters  ;  profeffing  an  unaltera- 
ble refolution  to  maintain  liberty  of  conlcience.     He  gave  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general  Monk,  and 
fent  his  fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.     By  an  ordinance  dated 
April   12,   1654,  he  united  England    and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  for  the  latter  at  30  ;   and  foon  after 
he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  afle6ted  to  (liew  great  zeal  for 
juftice,  in  caufing  the  brother  of  the  ambafTador  from  Portugal 
to  be  executed  for  murder  ;  which  he  did  July  10,  in  fpite  of  the 
greatell  application  to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  pains  which  he  took  to  gain  the 
affcflions  of  the  people,  he  found  a  fpirit  rifing  againlt  him  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms  \  and  his  g(  vernment  fo  crampeil  for 
want  of  money,  that  he  was  under  an  abfolute  ncceffity  of^  calling 
a  parliament,  according  to  the  form  which  he  had  prcfcribed 
4  ill 
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m  llic  Inilrument  of  Govcrnincnt.  He  fixed  Sept.  3,  for  the 
dar  on  which  they  were  to  aflembic,  cftccming  it  particularlv 
fortunate  to  him  ;  and  to  this  he  peremptorily  adhered,  thougn 
it  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.     The  paritameot  was  ac- 

V  '       '/  opened  on  that  day,  after  hearing  a  fermon  at  Wcil- 

ibbcy,  to  which  the  prote(Slor  went  in  very  great  ftate. 
this  houfc  of  commons  in  the  paiiucd  cliambcr, 

V  0  them  a  full  account  of  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
ment which  he  had  thought  lit  to  eftabliih,  the  ends  he  propofeJ, 
and  the  means  he  had  ufcd  to  promote  thofe  ends,  &c.  When 
they  came  to  the  hoafe,  they  fell  to  debating,  whether  the  iii- 
preme  legiflative  power  of  tlie  kingdom  fliould  be  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  or  a  parliament ;  which  alarming  the  proteclor,  who 

d  himfelf  in  danger  of  bfing  dcpofcd  by  a  vote  of  this  new 
.  iment,  he  caufed  a  guard  to  be  fct  at  the  door,  on  the  I2tli 
of  the  fame  month,  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons \  then  fent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he 
gave  them  a  very  (harp  rebuke  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  to  go 
into  the  houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  the  protedor  and  his  governmenc.  While  this  par- 
liament was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  the  proteclor. 
He  had  received  a  fct  of  Frielland  hories  from  the  duke  of 
Holilcin  as  a  prefent ;  and  would  needs  drive  his  fccretary 
Thurloc  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round  Hyde  Park. 
But  the  horfes,  proving  as  ungovernable  as  the  parliament, 
threw  his  highnefs  out  of  the  box,  and  in  his  fall  one  of  his 
pocket  piftols  went  off;  notwithilanding  wiiich  he  efcaped, 
without  either  wound  or  broken  bones.  By  the  Inftrunient  of 
Government,  the  parliament  was  to  fit  five  months ;  but  find- 
ing they  were  about  to  take  away  his  power,  and  would  give 
him  no  money,  he,  Jan.  23,  fent  for  them  once  more  into  the 
painted  chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  dif- 
iblved  them. 

The  protecEior's  mother  lived  with  him  at  Whitehall,  and 
fiiared  in  the  fplendour  of  his  court,  but  enjoyed  it  not.  Though 
Ihe  troubled  him  but  little  with  her  remonilrances,  her  fears 
were  fo  ftrong,  that  (he  could  not  believe  he  was  fafe  if  Ihe 
did  not  fee  him  twice  a  day  ;  and  if  by  accident  flie  heard  a  pif- 
d  at  any  time  difcharged,  flie  could  not  help  crying  out,  "  My 
.on  is  (hot !"  She  died  Nov.  18,  1654;  Cromwell  caufed  her 
remains  tobe  interred  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel ;  but  this  was 
contrary  to  her  defire,  for  flie  eafily  forefaw  that  they  would 
never  reft  in  peace  there. 

The  opening  of  1655  proved  but  cloudy  :  the  diflblution  of 
the  parliament  ftirred  all  tlie  ill  blood  in  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  befet  with  confpiracies  on  all  fides,  and 
bj  all  parties ;  but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  difcover  them  before 

Vol.  IV.  Dd  they 
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they  could  be  executed.     Upon  Feb.  13,  he   went  tp  Guild* 
hall ;  and  declared,  that  the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  form- 
ed defigns  againft  his  perfon.     Of  the  former,  major  John  WihU 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized  while 
penning  a  paper,  intituled,  **  A  declpcra:lo:i  of  the  people  of 
England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell ;"  and  other  violent 
men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned,  but  was  afraid  of  doing  more. 
As  to  the  roynlifts,  he  fuffered  them  to  go  on  a  little  \  for,  by 
the  help  of  one  Manning,  who  was   his  fpy  in  the   court   of 
Charles  II.  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  v»  ith  their  projects,  as  to 
put  them  upon  meafures   which  turned  to  his  own  account. 
And  this  is  a  true  folution  of  that  infurre6tion  which  broke  out 
at  Salifbury,  where  the  king  was  proclaimed,  and  Cromwell's 
judges  feized;  which  a£l  of  open  force  left  no  doubt  with  the 
public,  that  there  were  defigns  againft  the  protector.     J'or  this 
infurre(fkion  feveral  perfons  fuffered  death  ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
te£^or,  who  had  hitherto  iliewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as  a 
lawful  prince  if  he  could,  feemed   to  lay  afide  his  difpofition, 
and  no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  authority 
in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.     In  the  fpring  of  this  year 
was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedition,  by  which 
the  protestor  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fpanifh  "Weft 
Indies ;  where,  though  his  forces  did  not  fucceed  in  their  main 
4efign,  yet  they  made  themfelves   mafters  of  Jamaica,  which 
ifland  has  remained  ever  fmce  part  of  the  britifh  dominions. 
The  alliance  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown 
of  France,  was   figned  Nov.   24,   1655,   and  proclaimed   the 
28th ;  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Cromwell  ftiould  fend 
over  a  body  of  englilh  troops,  to  a6l  in  conjundion  with  the 
French  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  han(],  the  french  king  ihould  oblige  the  royal  fa- 
mily to  quit  his  dominions.     The  new  king  of  Siweden  fent  over 
an  ambaflador  to  compliment  the  protestor.     He  was  moft  gra- 
cioufly  received  ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftina,  who 
had  juft  refigned  the  crown,  he  judged  proper  to  avoid.     The 
glorious  fuccefles  of  admiral  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  great  fums  he  recovered  from  feveral  powers  for  depreda- 
tions committed  by  their  fubje^ls  on  the  englifti  merchants,  did 
much  honour  to  the  prote£lor*s  government;  and,  to  conclude 
the  tranfafVions  of  this  year,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  how  much 
foevcr  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation  at  this  time 
was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  fhot  for  correfponding  with  Thurloe, 
was  moft  effcflually  repaired  by  a  perfon  of  fuperior  character, 
who  was  chancellor  Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  a^ivc  ;ind  determiiied  royalifts  in  Eng- 
land. 
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fand.    Though  the  war  with  Spain  under  Blake's  management 
h.  t  tM'o  millions  of  money  into  the  protedor's  coft'cr, 

he  ......  .v.;  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  u  par- 
liament could  fupply  i  and  having  concerted  more  etfedlual  me- 
thods, 1  '  vcd,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had 
been  I  re  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that 
aUcmbly  6cpi  19,  165O.  It  met  accordingly  ;  but  witli  a  guard 
polU'd  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fufiered  none  to  enter, 
till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them,  by  which  mMy 
"were  excluded.  The  parliament,  however,  chofc  a  fpcaker-, 
paiTed  an  z€t  for  difannulling  the  king's  title,  another  for  the 
iccurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,and  fevcral  money  bills:  'for  all* 
which  the  protector  gave  them  liib  moll  gracious  thanks.  About 
the  ciofe  of  tliis  year  a  new  plot  was  either  difcovr:rcd  or  in- 
vented, for  which  one  Miles  Sindercombc  was  condemned  ;  but 
he  disappointed  the  protector,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night 
before  he  was  to  be  executed.  In  the  fpring  of  1657  it  plainly 
appeared  what  the  protector  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken 
with  the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  Icgiflative  fettlement 
of  tlie  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of 
•*  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice  j**  in  which  there  was  a 
blank  for  tlie  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftablifliing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
name  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light ; 
for  one  alderman  Pack,  a  forward,  time-ferving,  money-getting 
fellow,  deep  in  all  the  jobs  of  the  government,  moved  that 
the  firft  blank  might  he  filled  Mith  the  word  King.  This  was 
violently  oppofed  by  the  army-members ;  but  at  length,  after 
various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as  the  claufe  empowering 
him  to  make  fomething  like  lords ;  and  in  this  form  the  peti- 
tion was  prefented  to  his  highnefs,  who  defired  fome  time  to 
confider  before  he  gave  his  anfwer.  The  protedVor  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  the  kingihip  forced  upon  him,  but  that 
he  found  fome  of  his  belt  friends  and  neareft  relations  averfe  to 
it ;  who  carried  their  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  promote  a  petition 
from  the  army  to  the  parHament  againft  it.  This  determined 
Cromwell  to  refufe  that  honour  which  he  had  been  fo  long 
feeking  ;  and  therefore.  May  8,  1657,  ^^^  told  them  in  the  ban- 
queting-houfc,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good  confcicnce  accept 
the  government  under  the  title  of  king.  The  parliament  then 
thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  his  former  title  of  pro- 
te^or  ;  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  all  the  pains  he  had  takci| 
might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  away,  refolved  upon  a  new  in- 
auguration, which  was  accordingly  performed  June  26,  1657,  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a  corona- 
tion. After  this,  the  houfe  o{  commons  adjourned  to  Jan.  20th 
following,  in  order  to  give  the  protector  time  to  regulate  all 
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tTiingfS  according  to  the  new  fyftem  ;  with  a  view  to  which  he 
fumnnoncd  his  two  fons,  and  others,  to  take  their  feats  in  the 
other  houfc.  This  year  he  was  extremely  dilconccrted  with  a 
fmall  trcatifc,  which  captaiii  Titus,  under  the  name  of  William 
Allen,  publifhcd  with  this  title,  "  Killing  no  Murder  :"  in 
which  was  fhewn  fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all 
laws,  could  derive  prote£lion  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thence- 
forward believed  himfelf  in  continual  danger.  But  his  attempt 
to  apprehend  the  true  author  failed  of  fuccefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  1658  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  aflembly  fomewhat  refembling 
the  antient  parliaments  of  England  ;  and,  purfuant  to  their  own 
adjournment,  the  commons  met  Jan.  20,  as  the  other  houfe 
alio  did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  iflued  by  the  lord 
protcdor.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  his 
fpeech  with  ihe  pompous  wor<Js>  "  My  lords,  and  you  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgeflcs  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  &c.** 
All  this  only  ferved  to  (hew  that  his  adminiftration  was  founded 
in  military  force,  and  nothing  elfe :  for  the  antient  nobility- 
would  not  refume  their  feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  alfign- 
cd  them  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  nobles  in  the  other  houfe  ;  and  the  new  nobles 
could  do  nothing  by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
the  new  fyftem  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces  -, 
and  this  occafioned  the  proteftor  to  come,  Feb.  4th,  and  to  dif- 
folve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpeech  and  forrow  of  heart : 
for  now  he  plainly  faw  that  a  regular  eftablifhment  was  a 
thing  impra£licable.  Some  farther  defigns  again  ft  him  were 
foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers  only,  but  of  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  alfo.  With  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  obfcrve 
fomc  meafures ;  the  former  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court 
of  juftice.  By  the  fcntence  of  that  court.  Dr.  Hewett,  a  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  fuffered  death  for  contumacy,  June  8, 
1658  ;  having  refufed  to  plead,  or  to  own  the  jurifdi^ion  of 
the  court.  Aug.  6,  the  protestor's  favourite  daughter  Eliza- 
beih,  wife  of  John  Cbypolc,  cfq.  of  Narborough  in  Northamp- 
tonfhirc,  died,  which  afiecSled  him  greatly  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  For  her  illnefs  being  very  painful,  diftenipercd  her 
mind  not  a  little ;  and  in  her  deliriums  flie  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently againft  him  for  his  cruelties,  and  efpecially  for  the  death 
of  Dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  (he  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
tunate  intcrceffions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  from  that  time 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious  :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon ;  for  he  found  a  general  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  (ignal  difafFedion  in  the  army, 
and  a  great  incrcafe  of  the  influence  of  the  republicans,  to  whom 
feme  of  his  relations,  and  even  his  wife,  inclined  :  fo  that  he 
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V '     ^    vu  to  turn,  or  what  to  cxpc£t.    Tliefc  cares 

i  ntcii  his  mind,  at  lait  aiicdcd  his  bodv;  fo 

n-Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  tcvcr, 
cd   into  a  tertian  ague.     For  a  week  this 
(  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch 

t: ly  he  walked  abioad  i  but  one  day  after  din- 

ner his  tivc  phyiicians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of  them 
h  ■•  ' '"-'It  his  pulfc,  faid  that  it  intermitted.  At  this' being 
1  t  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold  fweat,  and 

wiicn  iic  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
bed  ;  where,  by  the  aOiilance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  lit- 
tle to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpe^  to  his  private  af- 
t.iirs. 

It  is  impoflSble  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  lad  ficknefs, 
than  thit  given  by  Dr.  Bates,  who  w^s  his  phyfician.  After 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  making  his  will,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phyficians  came 
to  viiit  him,  he  afked  him,  "  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?"  and,  when 
cr  was  made,    that  fo  it  became  any  one,  who  had  the 

-^^hty  care  of  his  life  and  health  upon  him  ;  "  Ye  phyficians," 
laid  he,  "  think  I  (hall  die  :  I  tell  you,  I  (hall  not  die  this  time  ; 
1  am  fure  of  it.  Do  not  think,"  faid  he  to  the  phyfician,  looking 
jnorc  actentively  at  him  on  thcfe  words  ;  "  do  not  think  that  1 
2m  mad;  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds  than 
Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnilh  you  with.  God  Almighty 
himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  prayers  alone,  hui 
ilfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who  entertain  a  liridler  commerce 
.  :wi  greater  intereft  with  him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  banifliing  all 
i^idiicrs  from  your  looks  ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with 
a  ferving-m.an.  Ye  may  have  a  (kill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet 
nature  can  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  God 
is  far  more  above  nature."  He  was  then  defired  to  take  his  reft, 
becaufc  he  had  not  (Icpt  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  j  and  tliis 
phyfician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber, 
he  accidentally  met  another  ♦,  to  whom,  faid  he,  I  am  afraid  our 
patient  will  be  light-headed.  "  Then  (replied  the  other)  you  arc 
certainly  a  (Iranger  in  this  houfe.  Do  not  you  know  what  was 
done  laft  night  ?  The  chaplains,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  God, 
being  difperfed  into  feveral  parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to 
God  for  his  health  :  and  have  brought  this  anfvver.  he  (hall  re- 
cover." Nav,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  public 
faft  being  lor  his  fake  kept  at  Hampton-Court,  they  did  not  fo 
much  pray  to  God  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  retovery  ;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at  White- 
hall. Thefe  oracles  of  the  faints  were  the  caufe  that  the  phy- 
ficians fpake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being  removed  to  Lon- 
don, he  became  much  worfe,  grew  fir(t  lethargic,  then  deli- 
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rious ;  ant!  after  recovering  a  little,  but  not  enoagh  to  give  any 
diftin£l  diredions  about  public  aftairs,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1658, 
aged  fomewhat  more  than  59  years.  A  little  before  his  death, 
the  phyficians  awakened  the  privy-council,  by  reprefenting  the 
danger  he  was  in  •,  and  at  an  appointed  time  he  was  urged  to 
name  his  fuccelTor.  But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he  anfwered  out 
of  purpofe,  they  again  afked  him,  if  he  did  not  name  Richard 
his  eldefl  fon  for  his  fucceflbr  ?  To  which  he  anfwered,  Yes. 
Then  being  alked  where  his  will  was,  which  heretofore  he  had 
made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it 
in  his  clofet  and  other  places  ;  but  in  vain — for  he  had  either 
burnt  it,  or  fomebody  had  llolen  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that 
Cromwell  was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafon.  Dr.  Bates 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder.  "  His  body  be- 
ing opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed  to  be  over- 
€harged  ;  in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  •,  but  in  the  na- 
tural, the  fource  of  the  dillemper  appeared  5  the  fpleen,  though 
found  to  the  eye,  being  within  filled  with  matter  like  to  the 
lees  of  oil.  Nor  was  that  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe  he  had 
for  a  long  time  been  fubjecl  to  •,  fincc,  for  at  lead  thirty  years, 
he  had  at  times  complained  of  hypochondriacal  indifpofitions. 
Though  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with 
fpices,  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear-cloth,  put  firft  into  a  cofRn  of 
lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 
through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  necefhty  of  interring  it  before 
the  folemnity  of  the  funeral."  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from  Somerfet- 
lioufe^  with  a  fplendour  fuperior  to  any  that  has  been  bcftowed 
on  crowned  heads.  Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by 
his  own  particular  order,  fecretly  buried  in  Nafeby  field ;  others 
that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  tl^ 
Thames,  to  prevent  ^ny  infult  that  might  be  offered  to  it  ; 
others  that  it  was  taken  from  the  gallows  after  the  reftoration, 
and  depoftted  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Claypoks,  at  Narbo- 
rough  near  Peterborough.  From  the  account  of  what  pafTed 
upon  the  order  to  difintcr  him  after  the  reftoration,  it  fecms 
that  his  body  was  interred  at  Wefkminlter.  «*  In  the  middle 
aille  of  Henry  VIl's  chapel,  at  the  caft  end,  in  a  vault,  was  found 
his  corpfc.  In  the  infidc  of  the  coffin,  and  upon  the  breaft  of 
the  corpfc,  was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  inclofcd  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead ;  on  the  fide  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
England,  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  reverfe 
the  follou'ing  legend :  Oliverius  protector  reipublicae  Anglia»» 
Scotix,  &  Hibernijp,  natus  25  April  1599,  inauguratus  16 
Dcccmbris  1653,  mortuus  3  Scptcmbris  ann.  1658.  Hie  fitus 
c(V."  But  this  in  fomc  writers  is  confidcred  as  a  delufion  ;  and 
thal'fome  other,  if  not  the  body  of  Charles  L  was  iack^fed  m 
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^^  : .  o.n:.,^  f^  j^^j  ^if^  jj^^^  f^j^j^  ^j^j^^  ^l^g  ^^^  ^jf  |^»g  (laughter 
(  was  fiHind  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  with  a   iilver 

:li  ail   infcription ;  but  the  workmen  qn  '  about 

I  .,  it  was  thrown  into  the  vntilt  again.      1  ilption 

on  it,  however,  was  Diewn  to  r;  y  of  Antiquaries,  1738, 

by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  w  Jier  married  to  his  nrft 

wife  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell.  The  plate  on  Oliver's 
coihn  was  in  1773  in  the  poflclTion  of  the  hon.  George  Hobart, 
of  NoOon,  in  Lincolnnure,  and  (hewn  to  the  fame  fociety  by 
Mr.  Wills. 

Odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  had  been,  many  marks  of  public 
on  were  bcftowcd  upon  his  memory.  The  poems  of 
,  Sprat,  and  Drydcn,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change 
their  lentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
man.  In  his  life-time  his  aftions  had  been  celebrated  by  the 
learned  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary  Milton  at  home ; 
and  with  thefe  panegyrics  he  feems  not  to  have  been  difpleafed, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  circumftances  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Cafaubon.  \Vc  have  indeed  various  charaders  of  him  from 
perfons  of  various  fentiments ;  yet  in  mod  of  thefe  there  feems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  flattery  or  prejudice.  His  panegyrifts  knew 
not  where  to  ftop  their  praifes  ;  and  his  enemies  were  as  extra- 
vagant in  their  cenfures.  Lord  Hollis,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  will 
hardly  allow  him  any  great  or  good  qualities  ;  and  one  principal 
ilefign  of  Ludlow's  Memoirs  is  to  reprefent  him  as  the  vileft  of 
men.  Cowley  fcems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent lights  of  praife  and  cenfure  ;  fo  that  his  performance  may 
juflly  be  cfteemed  the  mod  perfedl  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  moil  beautiful.  It  is  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine 
ilyled  him  a  fortunate  madman  :  but  father  Orleans,  who  relates 
this,  diflikes  that  character,  and  would  fubftitute  in  its  place 
that  of  a  judicious  villain.  Clarendon  calls  him  a  brave,  wicked 
man  :  and  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  "  his  life  and  his  arts  were 
cxhaufted  together  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would 
fcarce  have  been  able  to  preferve  his  power."  But  this  only 
proves^  that  the  biihop  did  not  difcern  what  refources  he  had. 
•'  How  blameworthy  foever  the  proteclor  might  have  'leen  in  the 
acquihtion  of  his  high  ofRce,  or  how  wickedly  foever  he  ac- 
quired it,  certain  it  is,  he  rivalled  the  greateft  of  the  englifli 
monarchs  in  glory,  and  made  himfcif  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him.  The  peace  he  gave  the  Dutch  was  ho- 
nourable to  himfelf  and  the  nation  -,  and  whether  he  a£led  pru- 
dently or  not  in  breaking  with  Spain  and  allying  himfelf  with 
France,  the  inequality  between  the  two  crowns  was  far  from  be- 
ing as  vifible  then  as  it  has  fince  appeared,  and  Cromwell  al- 
ways had  it  in  his  power  tp  throw  himfelf  into  the  oppoiite  fcale 
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if  neceffary ;  and  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  interpofition  iif 
behalf  of  the  pef  fecuted  fubjeds  of  the  french  crown.     His  owrf 
government  was  however  far  from  being  free  from  blame.     His 
edi6t  againft  the  epifcopal  clergy  was  very  cruel,  as  it  deprived 
them  in  a  pood  meafure  of  their  maintenance,  and  liberty  of 
worfhiping  God  in  a  way  that  appeared  beft  to  their  own  under- 
ftandings.     The  cavaliers  had  hard 'meafure  from  him,  as  they 
were  almoft  without  exception   fubje£ted  to  heavy  taxes  and 
other  inconveniences,  on  account  of  the  raflmefs  and  impru- 
dence of  fome  of  their  party.     Nor  muft;  we  forget  his  inititu- 
tion  of  major-generals,  who,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  Icrded 
over  an  opprefled   country ;  nor  his  fometimes  making  ufe  of 
packed  juries,  and  difplacing}udges  for  refufing  to  follow  his  di- 
re<Slions,  eilablidiing  high-commiiFion  courts,  and  fo  frequently 
violating  the  privileges  of  parliament."     Concefiions  Hke  thefe 
make  part  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Harris :  but  when  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his  illegal  and 
tyrannical  a£lions,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  difappointed  of 
regal  power,  and  that  had  he  accepted  the  kingfliip,  which  was 
offered  by  his  parliament,  a  firmer  fettlement  and  a  milder  ad- 
miniftration    might  have   taken  place,  there  feems  little  reafon 
to  doubt  but  the  fupport  even  of  that  rank,  confidering  the  dan- 
gerous and  lincertain  terms  on  which  he  muft  have  held  it,  would 
have  urged  him  to  the  fame  violent  and  unwarrantable  meafurcs. 
In  his  public  way  of  living,  there  was  a  ftrange  kind  of  fplen- 
dour  at  Whitehall  5  for  fometirrkcs  his  court  wore  an  air  of  (lately 
feverity  •,  at   other  times  he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink 
freely — never  indeed  to  excefs,  but  only  fo  far  as  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  foumling  men's  thoughts  in  their  unguarded  mo^ 
ments.     Sometimes,  in  the  midft  of  ferious  confultations,  he 
ftarted  into  buffoonery  ;  fometimes  the  fealls  that  were  prepared 
for  perfons  of  the  firil  diilind^ion,  were,  by  a  figiwl  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a  kinct 
of  madncfs  in  his  mirth,  as  well  as  of  humour  in  his  gravity,  and 
much  of  dcf'gnin  atl.     Some  have  commended  him  for  keeping 
up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court,  and  through  the  nation : 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they  mean ;  certain  it  is,  that 
religion  never  wore  fo  ni:iny  faces  as  in  his  time  ;  nor  was  he 
plcafcd  to  difcover  which  face  he  liked  beft.     The  prelbyterians 
he  luted  :  the  church  of  England  he  perfccuted  ;  againft  the  pa- 
pills  he  made  laws  v  but  the  feclafries  he  indulged.     Yet  fome 
of  the  prelbytcrian  divines  he  courted ;  affeded  kindncf*  to  a 
few  of  the  minilUrs  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  entered 
into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papiils.     This  made  fir 
Kenclm  Digby's  favourite  father  White  write  in  defence  of  his 
government  and  even  of  his  condu£l ;  and  the  popiih  primate  of 
irt'liad  fcnt  precepts  through  all  liis  province  under  his  fe*l,  to 
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firay  i^  *  *rli,  cQabliflimcnt,  and  profptfrity  of  the  pro- 

lciS\or  L\  .»«d  l»is  poviriimcnt.     As  for  the  judges  i: 

^^     '  ,  he  dirtcrcd  with  i)t.  John,  and  was  fomcnmcs 

th  Hale.     He  kt  up  high  courts  of  jullicc  un- 
"'    vctt  to  death  for  not  pleading 
I  red  to  plead,  if  any  one  that 

lal  there,  and  was  a  lawyer,  would  give  it  under  his  hand,  that 
it  was  a  legal  jurifdidion ;  and  Whitlockc  himfelf  owns,  that 
thougli  he  W.18  named  in  the  commillion,  he  would  never  fit,  bc- 
caufc  he  knt\  :^    not  lawful.     His  majors-general,  while 

they  aOed,  1  il  all  law;  and  the  protestor  himfelf  de- 

'  :  u,  lo  much  refpeclcd  by  our  kings.     He  was 

iiic  learned  men.  Milton  and  Marvel  were  his 
Iccrctaries.  He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubon  to  have 
written  his  hiftory  ;  and  have  taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his 
fcrvicc  for  writing  the  Leviathan,  probably  becaufe  in  that  ce- 
■  '  *  !  work  power  is  made  the  fourcc  of  right  and  the  bads  of 
—the  foundation  on  v»  hich  Cromwell's  fyllem,  as  well  as 
liobbes'-s  was  entirely  built.  Ke  gave  archbifliop  Uilier  a  public 
funeral  in  Weltminfter-abbcy  ;  yet  he  paid  but  half  the  expencc, 
and  the  other  half  proved  a  heav  y  burden  upon  that  prelate's 
poor  family. 

For  his  condu£l  towards  foreign  courts,  it  is  certain  that  he 
carried  his  authority  very  far ;  and  perhaps  the  englidi  honour 
never  lloed  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden  paid  great  refpc<a  to 
him,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for  her  on  the  other  fide,  hung 
her  picture  in  his  bed-chamber.  He  treated  very  haughtily  the 
kiugs  of  Denmark  and  Portugal ;  and  obliged  the  ambailador  of 
the  latter  to  come  and  Ggn  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very 
morning  his  brother  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  refufed 
the  title  of  coufin  from  the  french  king,  expecting  that  of  bro- 
ther ;  and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical 
conjundlure,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendfhip 
with  an  earneftnefs  which  made  them  both  ridiculous.  Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  ads  of  fubmiflion  fo 
lingular,  that  the  Dutch  ftruck  a  medal,  with  the  bud  of  Crom- 
well and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on  the  other,  and 
Cromwell  laying  his  head  in  her  lap  with  his  breeches  down 
and  his  backfide  bare,  fhe  fpaniih  ambaflador  Itooping  to  k'lU  it, 
while  the  french  ambafiador  holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thefe 
words  infcribed,  *^  Retire  toi,  Fhonncur  apartient  au  roi  mon 
maitre  :"  that  is,  Keep  back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my 
mafter. 

Very  little  of  Cromweirs  private  life  is  known ;  he  being  near 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  firft  diftinguiihcd  himfelf  in  oppofing 
the  project  for  draining  of  the  fens.  Yet  there  were  fome  who 
knew  and  underitood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordinary 

talents 
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talents  were  made  known  to  the  world ;  and  in  particulaf  hil 
coufm  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remarkable  in- 
flance.     When  the  debates  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  Hampden  and  lord  Digby  were  going  down  the  parliament 
ftairs,  with  Cromwell  juil  before  them,  who  was  known  to  the 
latter  only   by   fight :  "  Pray,"  faid   his  lordHnp  to  Hampden, 
•'  who  is  that  man,  for  I  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeak- 
Ing  fo  warmly  to-day?"    '*  That   iloven,"  replied,  Hampden, 
"  whom  you  fee  before  us,  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech  •, 
that  iloven,  I  fiiy,  if  we  fliould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the 
king,  which  God  forbid  !  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floven  will 
be  the  greateft  man  in  England."     This  prophecy,  which  was 
fo  fully  accomplilhed,  rofc. chiefly  from  the  fenfe  Hampden  had 
of  CromwelTs  indefatigable  diligence  in  purfuing  whatever  he 
undertook.     He  had  another  quality,  v^hich  was  equally  ufeful 
to  him  J  that  of  difcerning  the  temper  of  thofc  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  dealing  with  them  accordingly.     Before  he  be-* 
came  commander  in  chief,  he  kept  up  a  very  high  intimacy  with 
the  private  men :  taking  great  pains  to  learn  their  names,  by 
which  he  was  fure  to  call  them  ;  fhaking  them  by  the  hand,  clap- 
ping them  on   the  (houlder ;  or,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
giving  the'.i!  a  flight  box  on  the  ear ;  which  condcfccnding  fa- 
miliarities, with  the  warm  concern  he  exprefled  for  their  inte- 
refts,  gave  him  a  power  calier  conceived    than  defcribed.     He 
tried  to  inveigle  the  earl  of  Manchefter ;  but  finding  that  im- 
practicable, he  fell  upon  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
procured  his  removal.     He  carried  himfclf  with  fo  much  refpeft 
to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he 
knew  that  he  had  betrayed  him.     He  not  only  deceived  Har- 
rifon,  Bradfhaw,  and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted   Oliver  St.  John, 
who  had   more  parts  than  them  all ;  and   he  foiled  fir  Henry 
Vane  with  his  own  weapons.     In  fhort,  he  knew  men  perfeftly, 
worked  them  to  his  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and, 
which  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  con^ 
ccived  that  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.     He  had  a  reach 
of  head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greatclt 
bodies  of  men.     He  fed  the  refentmcnt  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons againll  the  army,  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and  very 
angry  with  him  :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was  upon  a 
flea-bitten  nag,  all  in  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his  efcape  from 
that  houfe :  in  which  trim  he  figned  the  engagement  of  Trip- 
loe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe  upon  tlie  grafs,  and 
writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly.     He  had  yet  ano- 
ther faculty  beyond  thefe ;  and  that  was,  the  art  of  concealing 
his  arts.     He  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ircton,  which  was  im- 
pofed  upoii  the  agitators  as  if  founded  upon  their  inftruftions  ; 
who  fcnt  it  cxprefs  by  two  of  their  nu.mber  to  Cromwell,  thea 

lieutenant- 
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1;.  unii  .iit-gcncral,  ^i  .^.^  v|ii..iiv...  ..l  Colchcftcr.  He  was  in 
bcii  when  ihcy  came ;  but  they  demanded  and  obtained  admit« 
i.mcc.     V\'"  '        :old  him  tncir  commid'ion,  he  aiked  them, 

^v:rh  ih  c   and  rcfcntmcnt  in  his  look,  how  ihcy 

s  from  the  army  ?    They  faid,  that  paper 

(. if  the  army,  and  they  were  directed  to  do 

it..  "  Arc  you  lure  ot  that  ?**  faid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  coun- 
tenance, •*  Let  me  fee  it."  He  fpent  a  long  time  in  reading  it  ; 
and,  as  it  fecmcd  to  them,  in  rcfledling  upon  it :  then  with  a 
mtl^  and  devout  look,  he  told  them,  it  was  a  mod  jurt:  thing, 
and  he  hoped  that  God  would  profpcr  it,  adding,  *f  I  will 
(land  by  the  army  in  thcTe  defircs  witli  my  life  and  fortune." 

With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thcfe,  joined  to  his  great  mi- 
litary Ikill  and  reputation,  we  may  account  for  all  his  fucceiTes, 
and  that  prodigious  authority  to  which  he  raifed  himfelf,  with- 
out having  rccourfe  to  that  contract  of  his  with  the  devil,  of 
which,  as  Echard  pretends,  colonel  Lindfey  was  eye  and  ear- 
\\  itnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  was  temperate  and  fober, 
and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  fo.  In  his  family  he  (hewed 
great  kindnefs,  but  without  any  diminution  of  his  authority. 
He  was  very  refpe6lful  to  his  motker,  and  very  tender  to  his 
wife;  yet  neither  had  any  influence  over  him.  He  exprcfled  a 
deep  fenfc  of  the  concern  which  the  former  difcovered  for  his 
<i.i:  ju,  heard  whatever  (he  faid  to  him  patiently,  but  a61:ed  as 
i.L  i;.owght  proper-,  and  in  refpec^  to  her  burial,  direclly  againit 
her  dving  requeft.  His  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  propofition 
tending  to  reltore  the  king  ;  but  he  rejected  it  unmoved,  as  he 
had  (hewn  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  him- 
felf at  his  feet,  to  difluade  him  from  taking  the  king's  life.  He 
did  not  feem  offended  at  applications  of  the  fame  kind  from 
other  perfons,  as  from  Whitlocke,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  loll  his  confidence  by  it  •,  from  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, whom  he  treated  vefy  refpectfuUy  ;  and  from  Dr.  Brown- 
rig,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  to  whom  he  fliev/ed  more  kindnefs  than 
to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profeflion.  Afking  advice  once 
of  this  prelate,  "  My  advice,"  faid  he  to  him,  **  muft  be  in  the 
words  of  the  gofpel :  Render  to  Caefar  the  things  that  are  C«- 
far's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's:"  to  which 
Cromwell  made  no  reply.  He  fhewed  a  great  refpedt  for  learn- 
ing and  learned  men,  without  atfe£ling  to  be  learned  himfelf. 
His  letters  however  are  the  belt  tefti monies  of  his  parts  ;  for  they 
are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in  a  wonderful  manner,  exactly  adapt* 
ed  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  written,  and  the  per- 
fons to  whom  they  were  addrefled.  A  great  number  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  collections,  as  well 
as  in  Rufhworth  and  Whitlocke.  His  public  fpeeches  were 
k>ng,  dark,  and  perplexed  ;  and  though  mixed  with  the  cant  of 
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Ac  times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  (hew  a  fupfcr?-* 
ority  of  underllanding.  Several  of  thefe  are  in  Whitlocke's 
**  Memorials."  In  his  converfatlon  he  was  cafy  and  pleafant,- 
and  could  unbend  himfelf  without  lofing  his  dignity.  He  nvadtr 
an  excellent  choice  in  thofc  he  employed,  but  trufled  none  of 
them  farther  tlian  was  necefTary. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  chara6ler^ 
there  (hould  be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government 
or  religion  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  neither  can  be  difcovcred 
with  certainty.  We  know  that  he  hnted  a  commonwealth  and 
the  prcfbyterians  •,  but  what  his  fentiments  were  in  other  re- 
fpc6ls,  it  is  not  pofiible  to  fay.  When  he  recolle6led  himfelf  after 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
ferious  imprcilions  of  religion;  and  thefc  feem  to  be  very  ftrong 
proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tin£lured  with  enthufiafm.  It  is 
impolfible  to  fuppofe  him  a  fanatic  in  the  time  of  his  elevation  ; 
it  were  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  him  gradually  to  have  loft  all 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  only  to  have  preferved  the  malt  of  it,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  his  defigns,  and  managing  the  different 
parties.  Clarendon  mentions  his  fpeaking  kindly  of  bithops,  as 
if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  order,  if  the  drofs  was 
fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  was  in  earneft.  But  the 
whole  of  his  life  proves  that  he  was  not  fteady  to  any  form  of  re- 
ligion, fuppofing  Iiim  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the  true  meaning 
of  thefe  flattering  words  was,  his  defign  to  return  to  the  old 
form  of  government ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his 
great  aim.  He  did  not  overturn  tlie  conllitution  to  leave  it  in 
ruins,  but  to  fct  it  up  again,  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and 
though  he  compared  his  own  government  at  lirfl  to  that  of  a 
high  conftable,  yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  to 
get  the  chaos  ntiw  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fan6lrfied  by 
the  regal  title,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parliament. 

He  had  many  children,  of  whom  fix,  Richard,  Henry,  Bridget^ 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances,  furvived  to  advanced  age.  Richard 
his  eldcft  fon  was  born  0£t.  4,  1626,  and  died  July  13,  1712, 
at  Cheflmnt  in  Hertford Ihire.  His  father  has  been  cenfured 
for  keeping  him  at  a  dillance  from  bulinefs,  and  giving  him 
no  employment ;  but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  juft 
ground.  He  married  him  to  a  daughter  antT  coheir  of  Richard 
Major  of  Hunley  in  Hampfhire,  efq.  who  brought  him  a  good 
fortune.  He  futfered  him  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inchnations, 
and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman ; 
which  for  a  time  was  highly  fuitable  to  his  own  interdl,  as  it 
fccmed  to  correfpond  with  the  terms  of  the  inllrument  of  go- 
vernment; and  with  the  diflikc  which  the  proteOor,  when  firfl 
ib  called,  had  cxpreflcd  of  hereditary  right.  When  he  had  af- 
terwards 
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tfrrards  brought  about  a  change  in  afTatrs^  he  altered  his  con- 
<1u(f>  towards  his  ion ;  named  him  the  drd  lord  in  his  other 
houfc;  i\  '  to  him  the  clianccllorlhip  ot  Oxford;  and  con- 

ferred \.  .   all  the  honours  he  could.     His  fccond  foa 

'  20,  1 62-,  he  fc-nt  over  into  Ireland,  where  be 

...lUy  to  the  poll  of  lord  lieutenant.     Though 
in  this  he  ieemcd  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet 
in  reality  he   ul'ed   him  more  harthly ;  for  though  his  abilities 
were  pood,,  his  manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fubmiflion  ex- 
'     . ,   yet  he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  rccommenda- 
.      ui  allowed   him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined.   This  fon  died  March  25,  1674,  having  married  a  daufrh- 
ter  of  fir  Francis  RulTcl   of  Chippenham  in   CamSridgclhirc. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Wiclccn  in  tlie  fame  county,  m 
which  Spinney    abbey  his  manfion-houfe  Hood,  and  has  this 
Simple  epitaph  in  the  chancel :  "  Henricus  Cromwell  de  Spinney 
obiit  23   die   Martii,  anno  Chrifti   1673,  annoque  aftatis  47.** 
His  lady  died  April  7,  1687,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  by  him. 
He  married  all  his  daughters  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  huf- 
i>ands  ;  but  it   is  (aid   that  he  ^ave  them  no  fortunes.     Bridget 
his  eldell  firft  married  commiflary-general  Ireton,  and  after  his 
cicceafe  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood.     Cromwell  is  faid  never 
to  have  had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton  ;  whom  he 
placed  at  the  h^ad  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the 
plague  in  165?.     This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were  her 
two  huibands,  and  confequently  not   quite  agreeable    to    her 
father ;  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  regular  in 
her  behaviour.     By  Ireton  (he  had  one  daughter  of  her  own 
name,    married  to  Mr.  Bendiih.    Elizabeth,  his  fecond  and  fa- 
vourite daughter,  was  born  in  1630,  and  married  John  CIey-_ 
pole,  cfq.  a  Northamptonfhire  gentleman,  whom  the  protedor 
made  mafter  of  the  horfe,  created  a  baronet  in  1657,  and  ap- 
pointed hira  one  of  lijs  lords.     Mary,  his  third  daughter,  bom 
in  1636,  was  married  with  great  folemnity  to  lord  Fauconberg, 
Nov.  18,  1657;  but  the  fame  day  more  privately  by  Dr.  Hewett, 
according    to  the  office  ia  the  common-prayer-book.     Slic  was 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  very  high  fpirit  j  and,  after  her 
brother  Rich?.rd   was  depofed,  is  thought  to  have    promoted 
very  fuccefsfully  xhe  refloration  of  king  Charles :  for  it  is  re- 
markable,.that  all  Cromwell's  daughters,  except  the  eldeft,  had 
a  fecret  kindncfs  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he 
was  not  ignorant.     Ivord  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  Tower 
by  the  committee  of  fafety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with 
Charles  II.     He  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king 
William  ;  and  died  Dec.  31,  1700.     His  lady  furvived  him  to 
March   17 12,  and  diftinguifhed  herfelf  to  her  death,   by  the 
guickocfs  of  her  wit,  and  the  folidity  of  her  judgment.  Frances, 

the 
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the  prote£lor*s  youngeft  daughter,  was  married  firft  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Rich,  grandfoii  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1657,  who  died 
Feb.  i6th  following  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  fir  John  RulVel  of  Chip- 
penham in  Cambridgefliire,  by  whom  {he  had  feveral  children, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

CRONEGK  (John  Frederick  Baron  de),  born  at  Anfpach 
in  1 73 1,  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  27,  was  of 
an  anticnt  family.  Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  he  had 
a  confiderable  tafte  for  poetry,  and  (iiltinguiflied  himfelf  in  Ger- 
many as  an  amiable,  ingenious,  and  fenfible  poet,  though  too 
frequently  fomewhat  carelefs.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  made  the  moft  flay  at  Paris,  where  he  gained 
the  friendfhip  and  elteem  of  the  learned,  efpecially  that  of 
Mad.  de  Graffini.  His  works  were  printed  in  german  at  Leipfic 
in  1760.  Among  them  are  feveral  poems ;  dramatical  pieces, 
fome  whereof  are  not  dellitute  of  merit ;  a  fort  of  elegies,  under 
the  name  of  folitudes,  &c. 

CROOK  (Sir  George),  lord  chief  juilice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  born  at  Chilton  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  about  16b  i,  and  bred  at  Oxford  He  was  fucceifively 
double  reader  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  king's  ferjeant ; 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  afterwards  chief  juftice  of  England; 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  voted  againfl  (liip- 
money.  He  built  a  chapel  at  Beachley  in  Bucks,  and  an  hof- 
pital  in  the  fame  parifh,  with  a  liberal  endowment.  When 
old,  he  fued  out  a  writ  of  eafe,  and  afterwards  died  at  Water- 
ll:ock  in  Oxfordfliire,  in  1641,  aged  82  years. 

CROSBY  (Brass),  was  born  at  Stockton  upon  Tees,  in  1725, 
and  bred  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law ;  but  cam.e  early  in  life 
to  London,  where  he  pradlifed  feveral  years  as  an  attorney. 
In  1758  he  was  ele«5led  one  of  the  common  council  for  Tower 
Ward;  in  1760  he  purchafed  for  3600I.  the  oflicc  of  city  re- 
membrancer, which  in  1761  he  was  permitted  to  fell  again  ; 
in  1 764  he  was  a  volunteer  candidate  for  the  office  of  (herifF, 
and  obtained  it;  and  in  February  1765  was,  without  oppofition, 
chofen  aldcrmari  of  the  ward  of  Bread-ftreet.  He  was  elected 
lord  mayor  Sept.  24,  1770,  and  in  his  addrefs  of  thanks,  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  allured  his  fellow  citizens,  "  that  at 
the  ri(k  of  his  life,  he  would  protect  them  in  their  juft  privi- 
leges and  liberties."  That  this  profeflion  was  not  a  mere  parade 
of  words,  was  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  March  177 1,  in  the 
cafe  of  the  proclamation  againft  Wheble  and  other  printers. 
Alderman  Oliver  was  commitced  to  the  Tower;  and  Mr.  Crolby 
(then  lord  mayor)  was  ordered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms ;  but  on  his  fpiritedly  obferving,  *•  that  if  any  offences 
had  been  committed,  he  was  the  grcateft  offender,  and  that  he 
onged  to  join  his  brother  in  office,"  an  order  was  figned  for  his 
commitment  to  the  Tower,  permitting  him,  however,  to  fleep 
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tMif  nTi»Kt  in  tlic  Manfion-hourc.    The  thanks  of  the  court  of 

council  were  given  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  the  aldcr- 

nnd  Oliver,   "  for  having  fupported,  on  this  ini- 

>n,  the  liberties  of  the  corporation,  and  for  having 

•Utution."     During  ilic  time  of  his  imprifon- 

yor  was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the 

iity  ti    \.  and  the  town  of   Hcdford;  with   aildreflVs 

tiom  tlic  ^   -;:  of  Caermarthcn,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan; 

from  the  towns  of  NewcaiUe,  Stratford,  and  lioniton  j  from 
the  common  council  of  almoil  every  ward  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  (vom  many  patriotic  clubs.  The  parliament  was  pro- 
r  .c  23d  of  July;  when  the  lord  mayor,  being  ic!  ..fed 

t  ,  w*as  carried  from  the  Tower  to  the  iVlanlioii-h  jufe 

with  every  poflible  mark  of  the  approbation  of  hib  fellow  citizens; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty,  was  again  rewarded 
by  the  thanks  of  the  corporation,  and  a  cup  of  lool.  in  value. 
His  a£\ivity  as  a  magiflrate,  and  his  firi<i^  attendance  on  the 
variety  of  public  ftations  which  he  filled,  were  almotl  proverbial. 
Hei^-    •       ■     14,  1793  [f]. 

Civ.  aIichael),  an  englifh  artift,  and  famous  copier  of 

painiiiigs,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  A  pleafant  (lory  goes  of  him,  that  being  employed 
by  the  firil  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent  pieces  in  Italy^ 
and  having  leave  of  the  ilate  cf  Venice  to  copy  the  celebrated 
madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's  churchy  he  performed  the 
Ulk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon 
the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  copy,  and  bringing  away  the  original; 
and  that  feveral  meflengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he 
had  got  the  Itart  of  them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  ofF.  Thii 
picture  was  afterwards,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  days,  bought  by 
rhe  fpanifh  ambaflador,  when  the  king's  goods  were  expofcd  to 
iale.  Crofs  copied  likewife  Titian's  Europa,  and  other  cele- 
brated pieces,  admirably  well.  Lewis  Crofs,  who  died  1724, 
repainted  a  little  pic'ture  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  ordered  to  make  it  as 
handfome  as  he  could.  He  made  the  face  a  round  one.  It  was 
believed  an  original,  and  innumerable  copies  have  been  made 
from  it. 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  antient  and  genteel  family, 
and  bom  at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  April  13,  1663.  Hi» 
father  educated  him  with  great  care ;  and,  defigning  him  for 
the  profeifion  of  arms,  had  him  particularly  inftru£led  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  art  military.     Croufaz  however  had  no 

[r]  We  an  iadebted  £>r  the  aWve,  m  very  convenient  little  biographical  com- 
well  as  ooe  or  two  ocher  aruelct,   to  a    pcodiuin,  fublifhed  in  1794. 
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tafte  for  foldlering,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  of  letters 
and  ftudy :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.  Ke  fludied  under 
fevcral  ingenious  mafters  fucceflively ;  and  the  reading  of  Des 
Cartes*s  works  made  him  apply  himfclf  with  great  earneftnefs  to 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  confidcrablc 
progrefs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Geneva,  to  Holland,  to 
•France;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted  with  Malbranche  and 
other  eminent  men.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  profeiTor.  In  1699  he  was  chofen  profefTor 
of  greek  and  of  philofophy  at  Bern ;  afterwards  re£lor  of  the 
academy  of  Laufanne  in '1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and 
philofophical  profeflbr  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris  ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon  to 
be  tutor  to  prince  Frederic  of  HefTe  Caflcl,  nephew  of  the 
king  of  Sweden.  He  managed  the  education  of  this  illuftrious 
perfon  to  the  year  1732,  when  he  was  appointed  by  that  king 
counfellorj,  of  his  cmbaiTies.  In  1737  he  became  profeflbr  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Laufanne;  where 
he  died  in  1748,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works;  as,  1.  An  eilay  upon  Logic,  in  french,  Amfterd.  17 12. 
He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work  into  6  vols.  Svo.  and  fo  it 
was  printed  in  the  edition  of  1741  ;  but,  fome  time  before  his 
death,  he  contracted  thefe  6  volumes  into  one.  2.  A  treatife 
upon  beauty,  2  vols.  i2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  education 
of  children,  2  vols.  i2mo.  4.  An  examination  of  a  treatife  upon 
the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5.  An  examination  of  antient 
and  modern  pyrrhonifm,  in  folio.  6.  Sermons.  7.  Mifcel- 
laneous  works.  8.  A  commentary  upon  Pope's  eflay  on  man. 
9.  Several  pieces  upon  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

CROWNE  (John),  an  American,  was  the  fon  of  an  inde» 
pendent  minifter  in  Nova  Scotia.  Being  a  man  of  fome  genius, 
and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  education  he  received  in  that 
country,  he  refolved  upon  coming  to  England,  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits.  "When  he  firft  arrived 
here,  his  necefVities  were  extremely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  become  gentleman  uflier  to  an  old  independent  lady ;  but  he 
foon  grew  as  weary  of  that  precife  oiHce,  as  he  was  of  the 
difcipline  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  fet  himfelf  tlierefore  to  writing; 
and  prefently  made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  the  town, 
that  he  was  nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  "  The  mafquc 
of  Calypfo."  This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl 
of  Rochefter :  it  mull  not  however  be  afcribed  entirely  to  his 
merit,  but  to  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  dcfigned  by 
that  preference  to  mortify  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovcry  of  the  popifh  plot, 
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the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him  to  embrace 
the  torv  party }  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the 
•*  City  rolilics,"  in  order  to  fatirife  and  cxpofe  the  wnigs.  This 
comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the  party-men  hindred  from 
:  upon  the  ft.<pe,  till  the  king  himfclf  laid  his  abfolutc 
c  i^  on  the  lord  chamberlain  to  have  it  a£ted  immediately, 

A>  .  or  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out  with  writ- 

inv;,  lous   to  (hclter  himfclf  from    the  refentment  of 

many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  Politics,  ventured  to 
addrefs  the  king  himfclf,  for  an  cftabliihment  in  fome  office, 
that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king  anfwcred^ 
**  he  fliould  be  provided  for  *,"  but  added,  "  that  he  would  firlt 
fee  another  comedy."  Crowne  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf 
by  telling  the  king,  that  "  he  plotted  llowly  and  awkwardly." 
His  m.ijefty  replied,  that  "  he  would  help  him  to  a  plotj"  and 
fo  put  into  his  hand  the  fpanilh  comedy,  called  "  Non  pued 
cflcr,"  ottt  of  which  Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly 
Nice."  The  play  was  juft  ready  to  appear  to  the  world;  and 
Crowne  extremely  delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
made  happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance 
of  the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  lad  day  of  the  rehearfal^ 
he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
going  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  negledling  fo 
confiderable  a  part  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the  laft: 
day  too;  **  Lord,  fir,"  fays  Underbill,  "  we  are  all  undone." 
**  How !"  fays  Crowne,  "  is  the  playhoufe  on  fire  ?"  "  The 
whole  nation,"  replies  the  player,  "  will  quickly  be  fo  ;  for  the 
king  is  dead."  The  king*s  death  ruined  Crowne;  who  had  now 
nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died,  but  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
where  about  1703.  He  was  the  author  of  17  plays,  fome  o£ 
which  were  aded  with  great  fuccefs  ;  of  "  The  Church  Scuffle, 
an  heroic  poem,  containing  a  true  hiftory,  and  fhewing  the 
folly,  foppery,  luxury,  lazinefs,  pride,  ambition,  and  contention 
of  the  romifli  clergy ;"  and  of  two  other  poems,  called  Pandioa 
and  Amphignia,  and  Daeneids. 

CROXALL  (Dr.  Samuel)  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Croxall» 
recior  of  Hanworth  in  Middlefex,  and  Walton  upon  Thames 
in  Surrey,  in  the  laft  of  which  places  young  Samuel  was  born. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and  thence 
was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  It  is  faid,  that 
while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  became  enamoured  of  Mrs. 
Amia  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  nrft  infpired  his  bread  with  love; 
and  to  whom  he  dedicates  "  The  Fair  Circaflian."  Croxall 
was  all  along  defigned  for  orders,  and  had  probably  entered 
them  when  he  publilhed  this  poem;  and  this  made  him  cautious  o£ 
being  known  to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written 
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and  yet  taken  from  a  book  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
fcriptiire.  The  tirlt  Specimen  of  this  poem,  utider  the  title  of 
"  Solomon's  Song,  Chap,  iv.'*  appeared  in  Steele's  Mifcellany, 
1713.     The  (irft  edition  of  the  whole  poem  appeared  in  1720. 

Croxall  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfiiy,  ere  he  was  in- 
(lituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex ;  and  after- 
wards, Feb.  173  I,  to  the  united  pnriflies  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet 
and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London,  both  which  he  held  till 
Ins  death.  He  was  nlfo  chancellor,  prebendary,  canon  refi- 
dentiary,  and  portioniil  of  the  church  of  Hereford;  in  1732 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  and 
in  Feb.  1734  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Selleck  in  Herefordfhire. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Feb.  13,  1752.  Dr.  Croxall, 
who  principally  governed  the  church  of  Hereford  during  the 
old  age  of  bifljop  Egerton,  pulled  down  the  old  flane  chapel 
abjoining  to  the  palace,  of  which  a  fine  plate  was  publiflied 
by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  1737,  and  with  the  i^iaterials-- 
built  a  houfe  for  his  brother  Mr.  Rodney  Croxall.  Having 
^arly  imbibed  a  fbong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  favour  of  that  party  during  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Anne's  reign  ;  and  publilhed  "  Two  original  cantos,  in 
imitation  of  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,"  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of 
Oxford's  adminiflration.  In  1715  he  addrefied  a  poem  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  cbtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebels  v 
and  the  fame  year  publifhed  *'  The  Vifion,"  a  poem,  addrefTed 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  in  1720  he  publilhed  "  The  Fair  Cir- 
caflian,"  in  4to ;  in  1722,  a  collection  of  "Fables  of  yEfop 
and  others,  tranllated  into  englifh."  He  wrote  all  the  dedica- 
tions prefixed  to  the  "  Seled  norels,"  printed  for  Watts,  1729^ 
and  was  the  author  of  *' Scripture  politics,'  173^)  8vo.  His. 
latell  publication  was  "  The  Royal  manual  -,'*  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the 
famous  Andrew  Marvel,  found  among  his  MSS.  but  it  was 
generally  beHeved  to  be  written  by  himfelf. 

CROZE  (Mathuris  Vryssiere  la),  thefon  of  a  merchant, 
was  born  at  Nantz  in  1661  ;  and,  after  having  been  to  America, 
became  a  benedicline  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1678. 
He  was  already  fkilled  in  many  languages,  anticnt  and  modern  J 
his  learning  extenfive  and  folid  ;  and  thefc,  joined  to  a  free  and 
independent  way  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  fome  little  difguits, 
which  arc  commonly  a  motive  in  thefe  cafes,  induced  him  to 
quit  his  order  and  his  religion  in  1696.  He  made  his  abjura^ 
tion  atBafil;  paflcd  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught 
youth  ;  became  librarian  to  the  king  of  IVullia  •,  married  a 
young  woman  of  Dauphinc  ;  was  made  profcflbr  of  philofophy 
at  i-'erlin  in  1724-,  and  died  there  in  1739  aged  78.  Of  a 
great  uumbcr  of  works,  the  principal  are,  i .  JJiflcrtations  hifto- 
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tlques  far  diflfercnt  fujcis,  4to.  7,  Entrctiens  fur  divers  fujcts 
d  hilloirc.  3.  An.armcniaii  di^lionary,  in  410.  He  was  12 
years  iu  compiling  it.  4.  Hiiloirc  du  chrillianifmc  des  Indcs, 
lamo.  5.  Hiftoirc  du  chrillianifmc  d'Ethiopic  &  d'Armenic, 
8?o.  &c. 

CRUDEN  (\lexandf.r  M.  A.)»  was  born  at  Aberdeen 
1704,  and  educated  in  the  Marifchal  college  in  that  city,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  but  refufed  entering  upon  the  miniftry 
bccaufe  of  the  patronage  a£l,  which  fct  afide  the  power  of  po- 
pular cle^ions.  In  :728  he  fettled  in  London,  and  took  a 
bookfeller's  (hop  under  the  royal  exchange :  but  his  principal 
fubfiftencc  arole  from  his  conducing  feveral  learned  works 
then  in  the  prefs.  In  1737  he  publiflicd  his  Concordance,  and 
then  fet  out  upon  a  romantic  fcheme  to  reform  the  univerfities 
of  Oil  ford  and  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  in  a 
raad  houfe  in  Chelfea.  In  1761  he  publiflied  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Concordance,  which  is  one  of  the  bed  books  of  the 
kind  we  have ;  and  foon  after  he  procured  a  pardon  for  a  con- 
demned criminal,  which  drove  him  mad  a  fecond  time.  After 
all,  he  was  a  very  learned  inofi'enGve  man,  and  was  found  dead 
in  a  praying  pofture  at  lilington  1774,  aged  70.    . 

CRUSrjS,  or  KRANS  (Martin),  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  perfon  who  taught  the  greek  language  in  Germany.  He 
was  born  in  the  diocefc  of  Bamberg,  1526;  became  profeflbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Tubingen ;  and  died  at  Eflingen  in  1607, 
aged  81.  As  little  as  his  name  may  be  ktiovvn,  there  are  fome 
curious  and  ufeful  works  of  his  compiling,  i.  Turco-Grxciae 
libri  octo.  Bafil.  1584.  This  colle«£lion  is  of  great  ufe  to  thofe 
who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  and  language  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  2.  Annales  Sueveci,  ab  initio  rerum  ad  an- 
num 1549.     3.  Germano-Graeciae  libri  fex,  1585,  fol. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied  Cyrus  the 
fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againftjiis  brother  Artaxerxes; 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner.  But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Perfia,  where  he  cojitinucd  pradlifingphyfic  for 
1 7  years ;  and  was  employed  in  feveral  negotiations.  He 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  in  23  books;  and  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Indies  ;  but  thefe  works  are  now  loft,  and  all  we  have  remaining 
of  them  IS  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Photius.  The  molt 
judicious  among  the  antients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous 
writer ;  yet  feveral  of  the  antient  hiftorians  and  modern  chrif- 
tian  writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  the  Aflyrian 
kings. 

C TESIBIUS,  of  Alexarvdria,  a  famous  mathematician  under 
Ptolemy  Phyfco,  about  *2o  years  before  the  common  aera,  was, 
it  is  reported,  the  firft  inventor  of  the  pump.     An  accident  it 
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was  that  unfolded  his  tafte  for  mechanics.  On  lowfering  i 
mirror  that  was  in  his  father's  (hop,  he  obferved  that  the  weiglit 
-which  helped  it  in  moving  upwards  and  downwards,  and  which 
was  inclofed  in  a  cylinder,  made  a  noife,  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air  violently  forced  by  the  weight  He  fet  about 
examining  into  the  caufe  of  this  found,  and  thought  it  might 
be  pofTible  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  for  making  an  hydraulic  organ, 
in  which  the  air  and  the  water  fliould  form  the  found ;  an  un- 
dertaking which  he  executed  with  fuccefs.  This  was  followed 
by  an  objcft  of  greater  importance.  Ctefibius,  encouraged  by 
this  produ£lion,  thought  of  ufmg  his  mechanical  (kill  in  mea- 
furing  time.  He  conllru£led  a  clepfydra  formed  with  water, 
iand  regulated  by  cogged  wheels  ;  the  water  by  falling  turned 
thefe  wheels,  which  communicated  their  motion  to  a  column 
on  which  were  marked  the  characters  for  diftinguifliing  the 
months  and  the  hours.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  cogged 
wheels  were  put  in  motion,  they  raifed  a  little  ftatue,  which 
with  a  wand  pointed  to  the  months  and  hours  marked 
upon  the  column.— This  is  a  different  perfon  from  Ctefibius  of 
Chalcis,  who  was  a  cynic  philofopher,  of  a  fportive  difpofition 
and  a  cheerful  temper,  who  had  the  art  of  being  agreeable  to 
the  great,  without  fubmitting  to  the  vile  arts  of  flattery,  and 
made  them  hearken  to  truth,  and  gave  them  a  tafte  for  virtue, 
under  the  name  of  amufement. 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  englifh  divine,  was  fon 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  1617,  at  Aller  in  Somerfet- 
ihire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  re£lor.  His  mother  was 
of  the  family  of  INIachell,  and  had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry, 
eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only 
feven  years  of  age,  nnd  his  mother  marrying  again,  his  educa- 
tion fell  under  his  fatlicr-in-law,  Dr.  Stoughton,  who  conduced 
it  with  great  care,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifing  ge- 
nius of  his  fon.  In  1^30,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Ema- 
nuel college  Cambridge  ;  cf  which,  after  taking  the  degrees  of 
,B.  A.  and  M.  A.  he  was  chofen  fellow,  and  became  an  eminent 
tutor.  Among  his  pupils,  which  were  numerous,  was  Mr. 
William  Temple,  afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  cm- 
baflies  and  wfitiiigs.  Somewhere  about  1641  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reftory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetflnre.  In  1642 
he  gave  the  world  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning,  by  publifliing  **  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  lord's  fuppcr."  It  was  printed  at  London  in  4to, 
with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.'  He  contends  that 
^  the  lord's  fupper  is  not  a  facrifice,  but  a  feall  upon  a  facri- 
fice ;  and  endeavours  to  demonflrate,  that  **  the  lord's  fupper 
in  the  chriftian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true  facrifice  of 
Chrift,  13  a  parallel  to  the  fealls  upon  facrifices,  both  in  the 
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iewidi  rclijiion  and  heatheniih  fuperftitioi..       i.ochart,  Spcrtccri 
Scldcn>  and  other  cmiuciit  writers,  quote  this  difcourlc  with 

i  '    wcvcr,  tl>ouvh  fupportcd 

:,  is  p;cncrally  rcjcdcd  j 

hcing   Uippolcd  noihinjj  more  <han  a  fimpic 

of  the  dc;ith  and   fuffcrings  of  Chrift,  which 

ictms  indeed  more  agreeable  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture. 

The  fame  year  likcwifc  appeared  his  treatifc,  intituled,  "  The 

union. of  Chrift  and  the  church  a  (hadow,  by  R.  C."  printed 

at  London,  in  4to. 

In    1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon  which  occafion 
he  cd   the  two  following  thcfcs:   1.  Dantur  boni  & 

mai.  ^  xternjc  &  indifpenfabiles  5  that  is,  The  reafons  of 

good  and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  2.  Dantur  fub- 
lUntise  corporca:  fua  natura  immortales  ;  that  is,  There  aie  in- 
corporeal fubflances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appear^ 
fri>:n  ihc Tc  qaeftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examining 
.iiid  rcvulviijg  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubjefls,  which  he 
fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncommon  penetra- 
tion in  his  "  Intellectual  Syilem,"  and  other  works  (till  pre- 
ferred in  MS.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  mailer  of 
Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  iq  the  room  of  Dr.  Paflce,  who  had 
been  cje^led  by  the  parliamentary  vifitors  The  year  after. 
Dr.  Metcalf  having  refigncd  the  regius  profeiTorfhip  of  the  he- 
brew  tongues,  Cudworth  was  unanimoufly  nominated  by  the 
fevcn  electors  to  fucceed  liim.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
all  tlie  functions  of  a  miniiter,  and  applied  lumfclf  only  to  his 
academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  to  that  of  the 
iewifli  antiquities.  -March  31,  1647,  ^^  preached  before  the 
houfe  of  commons  at  Weftminfter,  upon  a  day  of  public  humi- 
liation, a  fermon  upon  i  John  ii.  3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the 
thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him  the  fame  day.  This  fermon 
was  printed  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge  in  4to,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  of  which  dedication  we  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the 
itranger  to  his  character  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to 
prevent  certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his 
mind  againft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent, 
'*  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons :  The  fcope  of  this 
fermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  patience,  worthy 
fenators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion,  but  only 
to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as  the  pith  and  kernel  of 
all  religion ;  without  which,  I  may  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral 
forms  of  religion,  though  we  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in 
them,  are  but  fo  many  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opi- 
nions about  religion,  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended 
for  on  all  fides,  where  this  doth  not  lie  at  tlic  bottom,  are  but 
»  £  c  3  fa 
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fo  many  (liadows  fighting  with  one  another  :  fo  that  T  may  well 
fay  of  the  true  chriftian,  that  is  Indeed  pofTefTed  of  the  life  of 
chriftianity,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe  that  are  but  lightly  tinc- 
tured with  di'i  opinions  of  it,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"Wherefore  I  could  not  think  any  thing  elfe,  either  more  necef- 
fary  for  chriftians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftablifhment  of  the  righteouf- 
nefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  tbat  participation  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  the  apoftle  fpeaketh  of,  that  fo  they  might  not 
content  themfelves  with  mere  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrifl:, 
without  the  fpirit  of  Chrifl:  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift 
himfelf  inwardly  formed  in  their  hearts  ;  nor  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  tlie  mere  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they 
conceive,  whilit  liicy  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine 
life,  which  Chrifl:  came  to-  kindle  in  men's  fouls ;  and  therefore 
are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  upon  a  violent  obtruding  of 
their  ov.n  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upon  others,  who  cannot 
give  entertainment  to  them  :  which,  befides  its  repugnancy  to 
the  doctrine  and  example  of  Chrilt  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the 
bellows  that  will  blow  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chrif- 
tian  commonwealths  ;  whilfl:  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry 
and  (larved  opin'ons  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and 
fubfl:ance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  did 
eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in  the  vio- 
lent op[^ofing  other  men's  rupevfl:itions,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  prefent  times,  without  fubfl;ituting  in  the  room  of  them 
an  inward  principle  of  fpirit  and  life  in  their  own  fouls ;  for, 
J  fear,  many  of  us.  that  pull  down  idols  in  our  churches,  may 
fet  them  up  in  our  hearts  ;  and,  whilfl:  we  quarrel  with  paiur 
ted  glafs,  make  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul  luftg 
in  our  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In  1651  he  took  the  degree  of  D  D.  and  in  1654.  wa§ 
chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge  j  in  which  year 
alfo,  it  is  obfervable  that  he  married.  He  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  this  Itation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  uni- 
vcrfity,  and  the  church  of  England.  Jan.  1657  he  was  one  of 
the  perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be 
confultcd  about  the  cnglifh  tranflation  of  the  i>ible.  The  lori 
commifiioner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  this  bufinefs, 
mentions  him  among  others  •,  and  fays,  that  "  this  committee 
often  met  at  his  houfc,  and  had  the  moft:  learned  men  in  the  ori- 
ental tongues,  to  confult  with  in  this  great  bufinefs,  and  divers 
learned  and  excellent  obfervations  of  fomc  miftakes  in  the  tranf- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  englifli ;  which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the 
bell  of  any  tranflation  in  the  world.*'  Our  author  had  a  great 
3  Iharir 
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ftiarc  in  the  fricndOii^  ^"  '  '^Occm  of  John  Thurloc,  cfc|.  fccrc- 
ury  ol"  ftaic  to  the  p  Oliver  and  Ricliard  Cromwell  ( 

wh.    '  *'  lu  with  1       .       '        '    '    ^  him  about 

fui '  ity  as  w\  nploycd  in 

Ihvis,  iKiioCb  Uvcrjl  letters  of  re- 
in MiS.  there  is  a  printc<l  one  in  Thur- 
ioe's  **  State  papers,"  in  which  he  recommcn«)s  to  the  fecrc- 
tary,  for  die  place  of  chaplain  to  the  englifli  merchants  at  Lif- 
bon,  Mr.  Zachary  Cradock,  afterwards  provoll  of  Eton  col- 
lege, and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learniug  aiul  abilities  as 
a  preacher  [g1. 

Upon  the  !  II  of  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a  copy  of  vcrfes, 

which  were   .  i  in   "  Academix  Cantabrigienlis  IIITH- 

PIA,  five  ad  Carolum  JI.  reducem,  &.c.  gratulatio  -,"    and  in 


f  cj  Jin.  1659  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  lecretary  Thuilot,  upon  his  de- 
li:". >:'  |-  ■■'iihiift  fome  latin  diicoutfes  in 
dcrrr.vC  o:  Jiiutunjty  againft  judjifm. 

**  Sir,  hav.ng  this  opportunity  offcird 
by  doilour  S;;Uter,  uho  dcfircs  to  wait  up- 
on you,  upon  your  kind  invitation  which 
i  act)uainled  him  with,  1  could  do  nolclTe 
<hiD  accompany  him  with  thclc  few  liaes, 
to  prefent  ray  fervice  to  you.  1  am  per- 
fwaded,  you  will  be  well  fatisBed  in  his 
infcnuity,  when  you  «re  acquainted  with 
him.  Now  J  have  this  opportunity,  I 
iha'.l  ufe  the  freedom  toactjuaint  you  with 
another  buf.ncfs.  I  ain  perfwadci  by 
friends  to  puMilh  fome  difcourfes»  which 
i  have  prepared  in  iatine,  that  will  be  of 
a  polemicall  nature,  in  dcfenfe  of  chrif- 
tiaoitr  againft  judaifme  ;  explaining  fome 
cheef  place*  ot  fcripture  controverted  be- 
t^rcen  the  jews  and  us,  as  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  fevcnty  weeks,  r.evtr  yet 
ibfficiently  cleared  and  improved ;  and 
wilhill  extricating  many  dtfBculiits  of 
xhrooolos>e.  Which  taike  I  the  rathsr 
underuke,  not  only  becjufe  it  is  fuitable 
to  my  hebrew  profefTion,  and  becaufe  i 
have  lighted  on  fome  jewifli  writings  upon 
the  argument,  as  have  fcarcely  ever  been 
feen  by  an/  chriftians,  whlsh  would  the 
better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them  ; 
but  alfu  becaufe  1  conceive  it  a  worke 
proper  and  fuit:ible  to  this  prefent  age. 
However,  iho-jgh  1  flioald  not  be  able  niy- 
felfe  to  be  any  yay  inftrumental  to  thcfe 
great  tranfaftions  ot  providence,  not  with- 
out caul'c  hoped  for  ot  many  amongit  the 
jews;  yet  I  perf*ade  myfcife  my  pains 
may  not  be  altogether  ■nprofitable  for  the 
fettling  and  efVablifljing  of  chriftians;  or 
at  leaft  I  (hall  give  an  account  of  Ihy  fpend- 
ing  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeme 
from  my  preaching  and  other  occafions, 
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and  the  perpetual  diftradtions  of  the  bur- 
far(hip,  whicii  the  ftatutcsof  tliis  colUdge 
impofc  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to 
dedicate  thefe  fruits  of  ray  ftudies  to  his 
highr.es,  to  whofc  noble  father  1  was 
much  obliged,  it  I  may  have  leave  orpre- 
fume  to  doe  :  which  I  cannot  better  un- 
derlHnd  by  any  than  ycuifclfe,  if  you 
(hall  tliink  it  convenient,  when  you  have 
an  opportunity  loinfinuate  any  fuch  thing, 
which  I  permitte  wholly  to  your  prudence. 
I  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London 
fome  time  in  March;  and  then  I  (hall 
waite  upon  you  to  receve  your  information. 
In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 
ffprolixity  of  mine  and  freedome.  I  fub- 
fcnbe  myfelf  your  really  devoted  friend 
and  humble  fervant 

R.  CUUWORTH." 

Jan. 20,  J65S, 
Chrift.  Coll.Cambr. 
The  *•  Difcou;fe  concerning  Daniel's 
Prophecy  of  the  fcventy  Wteks,"  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  and  ibll  extant  in 
MS.  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Henry 
More,  in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Explana- 
tion of  the  grand  Myftery  of  C!od]inefs  i". 
where  he  obfcrves,  that  Dr.  Cudworth  in 
that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the  pub- 
lic fchools  of  the  univcrlity,  had  unde- 
ceived the  world,  which  had  long  been 
mided  by  theauthorityuf  jof(^h  Scaiiger  ; 
and  that,  taking  Fuaccius's  epocha,  he  had 
demorUlratcd  the  ir.auifcftation  of  the  Mef- 
fiah  to  have  f.i  Icn  our  at  the  end  of  the 
69th  week,  and  his  pafllon  in  the  1  i  .ft 
of  the  laft,  in  the  m^ll  natural  and  prO|>er 
fenfe  thereof:  ••  which  demonftiation  of 
bis,"  fays  More,  *'  is  ot  as  mucN  price 
and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  phyfic,  or  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  earth  in  natural  phibfopi  y." 
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1662  was  prefented  by  Sheldon,  then  biihop  of  London,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Afhwellin  Hertfordfhire.  In  1678  he  was  inftalled 
a  prebendary  of  Gloucefter ;  and  in  this  year  it  was  that  he 
publiihcd  at  London,  in  folio,  his  famous  work,  intituled, 
"^*  The  true  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe :  the  firft  part, 
wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  of  atheifm  is  confuted, 
and  its  impoflibility  denionftrated. ''  The  imprimatur  by  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Parker,  chaplain  to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  29, 
1671,  feven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work ;  for  it 
met  with  much  oppofition  from  fome  people  at  court,  before  it 
was  publifhed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  deftroy  the 
reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  on  account  of  fome  few 
fmgularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  generally  do,  with  the  free- 
thinkers in  decrying  and  abufing  it.  Thus  the  rev.  Mr.  John 
Turner,  in  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  MefTiah,"  tells  us,  that  "  wc 
muft  conclude  Dr.  Cudworth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiflic ;  a  fe£t 
for  which,  I  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves 
hard  words  j  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  flick  or  trick, 
which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be  written 
againft  it."  And  again,  "  The  mod  that  charity  itfelf  can  al- 
low the  do£lor,  if  it  were  to  ftep  forth,  and  fpeak  Ins  moft  far 
vourable  character  to  the  world,  is,  that  he  is  an  arian,  a  foci- 
nian,  or  a  deift." 

Dr  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  antago- 
Hift,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray  the  caufe  he 
meant  to  defend.  Thus  Dryden  tells  us,  that  "  he  raifed  fuch 
ftrong  objections  againlt  the  being  of  a  God  and  providence, 
that  many  thought  he  had  not  anfwered  them  ;"  and  lord 
Shaftefbury  has  the  following  paflage  :  "  You  know  the  com- 
mon fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear  fair  authors.  What  was 
that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who  wrote  the  IntelleCcual  Syf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe  ?  I  confefs,  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  con- 
fider,  that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  Icfs  fatisfied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  fincerity  in  the  caufe  of 
the  deity  ;  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafono  and  thofe  of  their 
adverfaries  fairly  together."  Baylc,  in  his  "  Continuation  des 
penfces  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,"  obferved,  that  Cudworth  by 
his  plaftic  nature  gave  great  advantage  to  the  atheifts ;  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  warm  difpute  between  himfelf  and  le  Clcrc 
upon  this  fubjc£t,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  no- 
tice in  our  arricle  of  le  Clerc.  This  lalt-mentioned  gentleman 
cxprefled  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tranf- 
late  the  Intellectual  Syflem  into  latin  -,  but  this  defign,  though 
formed  or  entertained  and  attempted  by  fcveral  pcrfons  in  Ger- 
many, was  never  executed  till  1733,  when  the  learned  Molheim 
publiflied  his  tranflation  of  it.     A  fccond  edition  of  the  cnglifh 
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was  publiflicd  by  Birch,  1743,  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  which  were 
iirft  aiidcU,  cliictly  from  Molhcim's  latin  edition,  references  to 
tV  '         Miions  in  the  Intcllcdtual  Syilcni :  for  it  was  a 

t,  and  frequent  among  even  the  bell  writers 
of  their  quotations  were 
N  ,  i     .  t.  This  defcd,  in  regard 

to  Cud  worth,  was  luppiicd  by  MoAicim  -,  who  hud  bo  n  at  the 

fains  to  fearch  them  all  out,  and  to  note  them  very  accurately, 
n  Birch's  eiition,  there  arc,  bcfuics  the  Intellectual  Syllcm, 
the  following  pieces  of  our  author,  viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  true  notion  of  the  Lcrd's  Supper,  and  Two  Sermons,  on 
I  John  ii.  3,  4.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Cud  worth  died  at  Cambridge  June  26,  1688,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
extcnfive  erudition,  excellently  (killed  in  the  learned  languages 
and  antiquity,  a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and 
a  profound  metaphyGcian..  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or 
corpulcular  philofophy  ;  but  with  regard  ^o  the  deity,  intelli- 
gences, genii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort,  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts. 
A  great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modelly ; 
and  Burnet  having  obferved,  that  Dr.  Henry  More  (ludied  to 
confidcr  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature,  and  in  order  to 
this,  fct  young  lludents  much  on  reading  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and  Plotinus,  and  on  confidering  the 
chriftian  religion  as  a  dod^rine  fent  from  God,  both  to  elevate 
and  fweeten  human  nature,  tells  us,  that  "  Cudworth  carried 
this  on  with  a  great  ftrength  of  geniiis,^  and  a  vaft  compafs  of 
learning ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  condu<St  and  prudence  ; 
upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  faliely  accufe  him  of  craft  and 
diffimulation."  Lord  Shaftefbury  ftyles  him  "  an  excellent  and 
learned  divine,  of  higheft  authority  at  home,  and  fame  abroad." 
He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works  [h],  which  feem  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Intellectual  Syilem;  of  which  he  had  given  the 
world  only  the  firft  part.  One  of  thefe  was  publiihed  by- 
Chandler,  bifhop  of  Durham,  1731,  in  8vo.  under  this  title, 
**  A  treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality."  This 
piece  was  levelled  againd  tlic  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras;  taking  away 
the  eflcntial  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of 
jud  and   unjuil>  and  making  them  all  arbitrary  productions  of 

[n]  Of  thefc  MSS.  (part  of  which  have  gible  fUtion,  of  fuch   of  them  at  chaoce 

beenhaitdedto  dxepubiic  asMr.  Locke's)  has  preferved,  in  the  Bridih  Mufeum.— 

the  progtefs    is  accurately  trac^   in  the  See   alfo   Mr.   Ayfcough's   Caulegue   of 

Critical  Rcviewfor  May  17S3,  from  the  MSS.  chciCf  vol.  i.  p.  2S. 


library  at  Oatei,  to  the  prefeta  more  clU 


divine 
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tiivinc  or  human  will.  He  left  alfo  feveral  other  MSS.  the 
titles  and  lubjcds  of  which  are  as  follows  :  i.  A  difcourfc  of 
moral  good  and  evil.  2.  Another  book  of  morality,  wherein 
Hobbes's  philofophy  is  explained.  '  3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty 
and  nccefhty,  in  which  the  grounds  of  the  atheiftical  philofophy 
arc  confuted,  and  morality  vindicated  and  explained.  4.  An- 
other book  de  libero  arbirrio.  5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
the  70  weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  jews  are 
confidered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  fome  learned  chriftians. 
6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chr-illian  religion  againft  the  jews.  7. 
A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  immortality  of 
the  foul.  8.  Hebrew  learning.  9.  An  explanation  of  Hobbes's 
notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extcnfion  of  fpirits  [ij. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  vas'),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  was  a  native  of  Amilerdam,  where  he  was  born  in  1522. 
It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he  travelled  into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal;  but  the  motives  of  his  journey  are  not  afcertained.  He 
was  a  man  of  fcience  ;  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet. 
The  fifter  arts  he  at  firft  confidered  as  an  araufemement  only ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged,  it  feems,  to  have  recourfe  to 
engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though  the  different 
ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time  prevented  his  attachment 
to  this  profeflion  from  being  fo  dole  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
yet  at  lead  the  marks  of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works. 
They  are  flight,  and  haitily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  ; 
but  in  an  open  carelefs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  refemble  drawings 
made  with  a  pen.  He  was  fettled  at  Haerlem  ;  and  there  pur- 
suing his  favourite  ftudies  in  literature,  lie  learned  latin,  and 

[i]  Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  (ham,  of  Gates  in  the  county  of  ElTcx, 
probably  died  young  ;  but  lie  left  one  bart.  vho  to  the  fottnefs  and  elegancy 
daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fccond  of  her  ownf^x,  added  feveral  of  the  no. 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Malham,  of  Gates  in  bleft  accomplilhmer.ts  and  qualities  of  the 
the  county  of  tlfcx,  bart.  This  lady  had  other.  She  poircffcd  thefc  advantages  !■ 
a  great  friendfhip  with  Locke,  who  died  a  degree  unufual  to  either,  and  tempered 
in  her  houfe  at  Gates  in  1704,  where  he  them  with  an  exa£tnefs  peculiar  to  hcr- 
had  refidcd  for  feveral  years.  She  was  felf.  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity, 
diftinguilhed  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  and  penetration,  together  with  her  candour 
learning;  and  in  1696  publiOied  in  lamo,  aiidloveoftrutli,  were  very  obfervablc  to  all 
without  her  name,  *'  A  difcourfc  concern-  ilut  converfed  with  her,  or  were  acquaint- 
ing the  love  of  God;"  containing  126  ed  with  thofc  fmall  treatifes  (he  publifticd 
pages,  befides  the  preface.  It  was  tranf-  in  her  life-time,  though  Ihe  indutlrioully 
latcd  into  french  by  Peter  Cofte,  and  concealed  her  name.  Being  mother  of  au 
printed  at  Amrterdam  in  17^.  About  only  fon,  (he  applied  all  her  natural  and 
1700  fhe  publifhed  another  trcatife  under  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  hi.< 
,  the  title  of  "  Gcc.tfional  thoughts  in  re-  education.  She  was  a  ftrid  obferverof 
ference  to  a  virtuous  and  chriilian  life."  all  the  virtues  belonging  to  every  l^ationof 
l2mo.  She  lies  buried  in  the  abbey  church  her  life;  and  only  wanted  opportunities 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  creded  to  to  make  thofc  talents  fhine  in  the  world, 
her  memory,  with  this  infcription  :  which  were  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

•'  Near  this  place  lies   dame   Damaris  She  was  born  the  i8th  of  January  1658, 

Mafham,   daughter  of  Ralph  Cudvwrth,  and  died  on  the  2Cih  of  April  1708." 
D.  D.  and  fccond  wife  of  fir  Francis  Ma- 

-"    ■•  was 
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'^  rhat  town,  from  whence  he  was  fcnt  fcYC- 

V  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he 

llo,  which  that  prince  pu!>'  1 

I  -e,  it  had  been  well;  but  .; 

nito  a  ililicrcnt  cli.mnel,  he  undertook  an   argu- 

!  ^crous  as  it  was  abfurti.     He  maintained,  that  all 

K\:i;i(Hi8  communications  were  corrupted  ;  and  that  without  a 

* -ral  miifion,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  perfon  had 

:  to   adminifter  in  any  religious  olBce  :  he  therefore 
•d  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  chrilliaii 
d  enter  any  place  of  public  worlhip.     This  he  not 
i  !Kcd  in  words,  but  ftrovc  to  (hew  the  fincerity   of 

!  I  in  it  by  practice;  and  for  that  reafon  would  not  com- 

inunicate  with  either  proteftant  or  papift.  His  works  were 
l^ublilhed  in  three  volumes  folio,  1630;  and  though  he  was 
icveral  times  imprifoncd,  and  at  lad  fentenced  to  banifhment, 
vet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fentiments.  He  died 
..r  Tcrgout  in  1590,  aged  68.  It  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the 
honour  of  this  finguiar  man,  that  he  was  the  inftrudor  of  that 
villi V  celebrated  artill  Henry  Goltzius.  Cuerenhcrt  worked 
intly  with  the  Galles  and  other  artifts,  from  the  defigns  of 
..l.iicin  Hemfkerk.  The  fubjefts  are  from  the  old  and  new 
Teftaraent,  and  confift  chiefly  of  middling-fized  plates  length- 
wife.     He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjecls  from  Frank  Floris. 

CUEVA  (Alfonsus  de  la),  known  by  the  name  of  Bedmar, 
of  an  anticnt  family  in  Spain,  ambaflador  of  Philip.  JII.  to 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  conlpired,  as  it  is  faid,  in  16 j  8, 
v.ith  the  duke  of  OiTuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  don  Pedro  of 
Toledo,  governor  of  Milan,  for  ruining  the  ftate  to  which  he 
had  been  fent.  La  Cueva  brought  a  party  of  foreigners  into 
the  city,  and  fecfured  their  fervices  by  means  of  money.  The 
confpirators  were  to  fet  fire  to  the  arfenal  of  the  republic,  and 
th^:\  to  feizc  on  the  mod  important  polls.  Troops  from  tlic 
iMilanefe  were  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  over  land,  and  mari- 
ners, bribed  to  that  purpofe,  were  to  fhevv  the  way  to  barks 
loaded  with  foldiers.  This  horrible  plot  was  difcovered.  Such 
of  the  confpirators  as  could  be  found  were  put  to  death  by 
drowning.  TTie  character  of  the  ambaflador  was,  however, 
refpecled  in  the  author  of  this  confpiracy.  The  fenate  fecretly 
fent  him  away,  for  fear  of  his  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  popu- 
lace. In  a  *'  copious  difcuflion  of  this  confpiracy,"  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of  **  Obfervations  on  Italy,"  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Grofley  undertakes  to  prove  that  this 
confpiracy  was  nothing  but  an  artifice  cf  the  Venetians,  con- 
trived by  Fra  Paoli,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  marquis  of 
Pcilmar,  whofe  prefence  was  difagreeable  to  him.  But  M, 
Mallet-Dupan  affirms,  w^ith  feveral  others  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception 
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ception  of  fomc  circumftances  invented  by  romancing  hiftorianst 
this  confpiracy  was  very  real.  If  the  republic  of  Venice  kept 
the  difcovery  of  this  plot  a  profound  fccret,  it  was  becaufe  it 
had  been  fruftrated,  that  Spain  was  extremely  formidable,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  filence,  or  to 
declare  war  againft  that  kingdom.  Being  forced  to  quit  Venice, 
Bedmar  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  prefident 
of  the  council,  and  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  His  feverity 
having  caufed  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  government,  he  re- 
tired to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1665,  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moll  vigorous  as  well  as  one  of  the  mod  dangerous  geniufes 
that  ever  Spain  produced.  His  fagacity  was  fuch,  that  his  con- 
}e£lures  almoll  pafTed  for  prophecies.  To  this  fingular  perfpi- 
cacity  he  added  a  rare  talent  for  managing  the  moft  intricate 
affairs  ;  a  wonderful  inflinc):  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ; 
an  eafy  and  complaifant  difpofition,  and  fo  much  the  more  im- 
penetrable, as  every  body  thought  he  faw  into  him  5  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  perfed:  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midfl  of  the 
moft  cruel  agitations.  Some  writers  attribute  to  him  a  treatife 
in  Italian,  againft  the  liberty  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  inti- 
tuled:  Squitinio  dclla  liberta  Veneta  ;  Mirandola,  1612,  4to. 
and  tranflated  into  french  by  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye  j  but  others 
give  it,  with  greater  reafon,  to  Mark  Velfer. 

CUFF  (Hekry),  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar,  but 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was  defcend- 
ed  from  a  good  family,  though  fome  have  infmuated  the  con- 
trary, and  born  at  Hinton  bt.  George  in  Somerfetfhire  about 
1560.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  and  application,  and  in 
1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford;  where  he 
foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gicek  tongue, 
and  an  admirable  fi'culty  in  difputing.  He  became  in  due  time 
fellow  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellow fhip  for  a 
bon  mot,  or  good  thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he 
happened  to  fay  upon  fir  Thomas  Tope,  the  founder  of  his  col- 
lege. Sir  Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with 
him,  when  he  went  a-vifiting,  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  olT  under  his  gown  or  in  his  poc- 
ket ',  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diflionefty,  but  to  hu- 
mour. Now  Cuff,  upon  a  time  of  merriment  with  his  fellows, 
was  led  to  fay,  **  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beggarly  college  indeed  : 
the  plate  th^t  our  founder  dole,  would  build  fuch  another." 
The  prefident,  hearing  of  this,  ejeOed  Cuff  from  his  fellowfliip  ; 
not  fuffering  prophane  wit  to  be  thus  exercifed  within  his  walls, 
for  fear  perhaps  that  it  (hould  become  contagious.  Cufl^^s  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his  reputation  for  learning  fo  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  was,  in  1586,  elected  probationer  of  Mcrton 
college  by  fir  Hcnrv  Savile,  then  warden  of  it  j  and  two  years 

after 
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ifrtT  maili*  fellow.    IIc  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  capable  of 
c-  in  life  ;  and  how  dear  he  was  to  fir 
lie,  .n'Liuic.  not  only  from  the  inftancc  of  kindncfri 
ioned,  out   alfo  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  learned 
In  which  he  gives  him  the  highell  charader,  and 
'  his  own  and  Camden's  intimate  friend.     He   wrote 
n  in  commendation  oi  '■  s  Britannia,  v.' 

.11  the  latin  editions,  i  >mc  of  the  en        - 

s  of  it  5  and  which  has  been  much  admired.  He  was 
..  .M.ii  promoted  to  the  greek  profs.lTorIhip,  and  chofcn 
or  of  the  univerfity  in  1 594. 
At  what  time  he  left  Oxford,  or  upon  what  occafion,  does 
no:  appear  ;  but  there  is  fome  realou  to  believe,  it  was  for  the 
fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  himfelf.  For  he  was 
always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to  a  retired  life  •,  and 
held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fervicc  to  any  man,  if  it  did 
not  render  him  fitter  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  importance. 
I'his  difpofition  of  his  recommended  him  much  to  the  favour 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  earl  of  Efiex,  who  was  himfelf  of 
much  the  fame  temper  ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs. 
C'ufF  became  his  fecretary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
.e  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  an  eafy  and  honourable 
firuation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  afli fiance  of  his 
friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he  was  in- 
volved in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and  did  not 
efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden  reverfe  of 
th.u  earl's  fortunes,  CufF  found  himfelf  in  the  moft  wretched 
-ondition  poflible :  for  he  was  not  only  involved  in  all  his  mif- 
t'ortunes,  but  looked  upon  as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufc 
and  author  of  them.  Thus,  when  the  earl  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, Feb.  19,  i6cj,  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who  at- 
tended him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  confefled  matters 
prejudicial  to  CufF,  but  likewife  charged  him  to  his  face  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  perfon  who 
principally  perfuadcd  him  to  purfue  violent  meafures.  Sir 
Henry  Neville  alfo,  being  involved  in  this  unhappy  bufinefs, 
mentioned  CufF  as  the  perfon  who  invited  him  to  the  meeting 
at  Drury-houfe ;  where  the  plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the 
queen  by  violence  was  concerted.  Cuff  was  brought  to  his 
trial  March  5th  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great 
fteadinefs  and  fpirit.  He  was  however  convicted,  and  with  fir 
Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn,  March  30,  1601  ;  dying,  it 
is  faid,  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  He  delared,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  that  *'  he  was  not  in  the  lead  concerned  in 
that  wild  commotion  which  was  raifed  by  a  particular  great 
but  unadvifed  carl,  but  (hut  up  that  whole  day  withiri  the 
houfe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy  reflcdions : 

that 
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that  he  never  pcrfunded  any  man  to  take  up  arms  agJiinu  ikt 
queen,  but  was  molt  heartily  cwncemed  for  being  an  inftrument 
of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman  fir  Henry  Neville  into  danger, 
and  did  moft  earncilly  intreat  his  pardon,  ike" 

His  character  has  been  harfhly  treated  ^by  lord  Bacon,  fir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  other  writers.  Camden  alfo,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendship 
with  him,  hath  this  fliort  but  bitter  refle61:ion  :  "  vir  exquifitif- 
fima  do6lrina,  ingcnioque  acerrimo,  fed  turbido  &  tortuofo  ;** 
that  is,  a  man  of  moft  exquifite  learning  and  p<;netrating  wit> 
but  of  a  feditious  and  crooked  difpofition.  Others  are  milder 
in  their  cenfures  ;  and  all  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  able 
and  learned  man.  He  wrote  a  book  in  englifli,  very  little  before 
his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after,  under  this 
title  :  "  1  he  dilTcrences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life,  together  with 
the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof,  1607,  8vo."  It 
has  been  printed  more  than  once  fince,  and  commended  as  a 
curious  and  philofophical  piece.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  be- 
hind him  other  things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never 
£ubli{hed.  Bifliop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one  5  viz. 
>e  rebus  gedis  in  fanfto  concilio  nicseno  j  or,  The  tranfadlions 
in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranilated  out  of  greek  into  latin, 
and  believed  to  have  been  tlie  work  of  Gelafius  Cyricenus, 
which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  library 
by  Cuff.  The  manner  of  his  death  deprived  him,  as  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  of  a  monument  *,  an  old  friend  hov/evcr  ventured 
to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  following  epitapli : 

Doc'^us  eras  grsecc,  felixque  tibi  fuit  alpha, 
At  fuit  infelix  omega,  Cuffe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 

Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  greek  j 
Thy  alpha  too  was  crovvn'd  with  hope  ; 

But,  oh  !  though  fad  the  truth  i  fpeak. 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

We  conclude  with  the  judicious  and  falutary  rcfle£lion  of  a 
celebrated  author,  upon  the  uncafy  life  and  unfortunate  death  of 
this  extraordinary  perfon.  "  Mingle  not,"  fays  he,  "  your  intereft 
with  a  great  man's,  made  defperatc  by  debts  or  court-injuries, 
whofe  breakings-out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeil  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, averred  in  the  laft  earl  of  Eflex  but  one  •,  where  Mer- 
rick his  fteward,  and  Cu fF  his  fecretary,  though  of  excellent 
parts,  were  both  hanged.  For  fuch  unconcoded  rebellions 
turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that  promote 
them  •,  being  commonly  guided  by  the  dire£lions  of  their  ene- 
mies, as  this  was  by  Cecil,  whofe  creatures  perfuadcd  Jifl'cx 

to 
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xrt  this  inconn.U'T.itf   nfti  i^m:.**     Oibom's  advicc^to  hU  fon, 

AMi>;,   .1    Ltlobratcd   lawyer,   was   born   at 
«;20.     His  parents  were  mean;  but  nature 

,  if  it  mutt  be 

f  iinn.     He  was 

nailer,      i' 

1 -. .  .       >  ly  thing  ci;  .1 

related  to  polite  literature:  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  3 

k- >  • » -«  of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular, 

t  fuppofed  of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the 

lariujll  mro  the  r      '  '     ies  of  it.     The  means,  by 

which  he  fuccccdcv  p  rcfearches,  were  the  fame 

•  antient  lawyer  i  the  etymology  of  words, 

.  .:^htsof  hiftorv.     1     •  was  fomc  little  time  under 

\moldus :  bur  it  was  fo  little,  that  it  can  be  elleemed  of  no 
r-^-mt  to  him.     He  had  then  furely  great  reafon  to  complain 
!s  country,  for  refufinp;  him  the  profeflbr's  chair  when  it 
was  vacant,  and  prefenti ng  one  to  it  who  was  not  capable  of 
fiW'm^  it  with  half  the  honour.     Foreigners  however  did  juftice 
.  rit.     They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudicd  under  his 
and  management;  and  the  ableft  magiilrates,  which 
Trance  then  had,  were  formed  by  tue  hand  of  this  lawyer.    From 
rhouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Cohors,   and 
thence  to  Bourges.    The  king  of  France  (hewed  him  every  ho- 
r,  and  permitted  him  to  lit  amongft  his  counfcllors  of  par- 
nt.      Emanuel   Philiberr,  duke  -of  Savoy,  invited  him  to 
in  ;  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  endcavourqi;!  to  draw  him  to 
gna,  his  own  native  country.     This   was  a  very  advanta- 
geous offer  to  Cujaclus :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  acept  it.     He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took  the  greateft  pleafurc  in  communicating  familiarly  to  his 
uls  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  difcovered  in  the  law,  and 
.  cd  them  the  ihorteft  and  eafieft  way  to  come  to  a  perfedl; 
knowledge  of  that  fcience.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  friendly 
manner  of  treating  his  fcholars.     He   ufed  to  eat  and  drink 
with  them  ;  and,  to  encourage  them  in  their  fludies,  lent  them 
money  and  ]>ooks,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  "  Father 
of  his  fcholars."     He  died  at  Bourges  1 590  ;  and  his  works  were 
collected  by  C.  Hannibal  Fabrot,  and  publiflied  at  Paris  in   10 
vols.  1659.      There  is  an  anecdote,  which  fliews  him  to  have 
been  a  very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.     When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queftions  in  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with  great 
warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered,  "  Nil  hoc 
ad  edidum  prxtoris  :'*  af  much  as  to  fay,  Gentlemen,  thefe  are 

matters 
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matters  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to  do  with:  pray  fettle 
them,  if  you  can,  among  yourfelves. 

CULLEN  (William)  was  born  of  refpe£tablc  though  indi- 
gent parents  in  Lanarkfliire.  Having  ferved  a  fhort  apprentice- 
ihip  to  a  furgeon  and  apothecary  in  Glafgow,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  furgeon  in  one  of  the  merchant's  vefTels  from  London 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  ,  Not  liking  his  employment,  lie  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  practifed  a  Ihort  time  in  the 
parilh  of  Shotts,  among  the  farmers  and  country  people. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  intending  to  pra£):ife  there  as 
a  phyfician.  While  he  refided  near  Shotts,  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle  made  a  vifit  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood.  His 
grace  was  engaged  in  fome  chemical  refearches  which  re- 
quired elucidation  by  experiments,  for  which  he  then  wanted 
the  proper  apparatus,  'i'he  gentleman,  recolle6ling  young 
Cullen,  mentioned  him  as  the  perfon  who  could  moll  probably 
fupply  his  wants.  He  was  confequently  invited  to  dinner,  and 
prefented  to  the  duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  acquaintance, 
to  which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his  future  fortune. 
The  name  of  Cullen  having  thus  become  known,  his  reputation 
as  a  practitioner  was  foon  eltabliflied  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  refided  then  for  a  fhort  time  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  having  been  fuddenly  taken  ill,  was  induced 
by  the  char  after  which  he  had  heard  of  Cullen  to  fend  for  his 
afliftance.  The  duke  was  not  only  beneficially  aided  by  his 
Science  in  medicine,  but  amply  gratified  with  his  converfation. 
He  accordingly  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  h;s  talents  foon  became  more  confpicuous.  He 
had,  while  he  refided  in  the  country,  formed  a  connexion 
with  a  man,  who,  like  himfclf,  afterwards  became  eminent  in 
his  profeffion. — William  Hunter,  fince  celebrated  for  his  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  in  London,  was  at  that  time  not  more  affluent 
than  Cullen.  They  agreed  to  purfue  their  fludies  together, 
and  entered  into  a  partnerfhip  as  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  on 
the  condition  that  alternately  one  fliould  praclife  the  bufmefs, 
while  the  other  might  ftudy  medicine  in  whatever  univerfity 
he  preferred.  Cullen  was  allowed  the  firft  choice,  and  in 
confequence  went  to  Edinburgh.  The  next  winter  Hunter 
chofe  London  for  the  fame  purpofe.  His  excellence  in  diffec- 
tion  and  in  anatomical  preparations,  while  he  refided  in  that 
city,  was  fo  foon  difcovered,  tliat  Dr.  Douglas,  a  lecturer 
upon  anatomy  and  man-midwifery,  chofe  him  as  an  afTiftant* 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Hunter  fucceedcd  him  in 
both  his  prufcfGous;  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  much  to 
his  own  reputation,  and  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  public.  Thus 
was  the  partnerftiip  fuddenly  difTolvcd  ;  but  Cullen,  unwilling 
that  an  engagement  witli  him  fliould  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his 

partner. 
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f^.rfn-r    r-  vr  nn  {he  aiiiclcs  of  agrcciticnt,  find  entered  into  m 
(lencc  with  bis  lormcr  aflbcialc  in  bufincfs. 

>  Tifcd  in  the  country,  he  became  at- 
t?cl                                     ,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
vl,    and   cUiained    her  hand    in  marriage,  when, 
:nc  or  powerful   friends,  his  own  pcrfonal  qualifi- 
.  were  his  only  recommendations. 
,,   v....  „-  ..J  own  age,  pofTeflcd  in  an  emi- 
nent degree    the    mod   amiable  qualities  that  adorn  her  fex. 
'I  1  ....-u  j^^j.  fortune  would  now  be  accounted  fmall,  it  was  no 
'                uifition  at  that  time  in  that  country  ;  cfpccially  to  one 

^  in  life  were  then  fo  confined, 
i  hinr  in  his  various  changes  o£ 
fortune,  Ihe  died  in  the  fummer  of  1786,  leaving  beliind  her 
a  numerous  family,  with  her  hufband,  to  regret  the  lofs.  He 
had  taken  his  degree  as  do£lor  of  phyfic  in  1740.  In  174^ 
he  was  appointed  le£^urer  in  chemiftry  in  the  unlverfitV' of 
Glafgow,  and  began  his  le£lure  in  the  latter  term  [k]  of  the  fame 
year.  Now  his  various  talents  and  endowments  were  difplayed 
in  a  point  of  view  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  fkudents, 
and  rendered  their  purfuits  more  interefting  to  them  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Some  few  were  envious  of  his  fuccefs, 
but  he  purfued  his  literary  career,  regardlefs  of  their  efforts : 
His  pra^ice  as  a  phyfician  increafed  daily,  and  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  yeat  1751,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  profeflbr  of 
medicine  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  an  advancement  which 
fUll  more  increafed  his  fame.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber, 
r:  fcflbr  of  chemiftry  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1756,  he 
V...;  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  place  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  that  univerfity.  Having  accordingly  refigned  'his  employ- 
mcnis  at  Glafgow,  he  began  his  lectures  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  fame  year.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cuilen 
to  the  profclTorfhip,  chemiftry,  which  had  before  been  difre- 
i^arded,  became  the  favourite  ftudy,  and  his  lectures  were 
more  frequented  than  any  others,  excepting  that  of  anatomy. 
His  fuccefs  excited  envy  among  his  colleagues.  They  formed 
a  party  of  oppofition  among  the  ftudents,  who,  mifreprcfenting 
his  do£lrine8,  induced  fome  men  of  the  moft  eminence  in  the  uni- 
v^rilty  to  oppofe  a  fyftem  which  they  knew  only  by  report. 
Cull^n,  no  officious  enquirer  into  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
inattentive  to  what  might  be  faid  of  his  own,  was  regardlefs 
of  their  efforts.  Never  was  he  heard  to  traduce  the  pro- 
fcrfTional  charader  of  any  one  who  might  have  been  thought  a 

\  either  as  a  profeflbr  or  a  phyfician.     The  envy  which 

..    abilities  had  created,  and  his  contempt  or  rather  difregard 

of  his  opponents;  contributed  to  increafe  his  reputation.    He 

[n]  Oftolxr. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  became 
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became  more  refpedled  as  he  became  more  known.     In  hh  acl- 
drefs  affable  and  engaging,  in  his  manners  open  and  kind,  and, 
in  his  condu6l  free  from  the  lead  imputation  of  interefled  vie\vs> 
he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  every  family  that  had  occa- 
fion  for  his  medical  affillancc ;  nor  could  they  who  had  once  em- 
ployed Dr.  Cullen  be  f^itisfied,  if  they  wanted  a  phyfician,  without 
fending  for  him  again.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Alflon,  profeflbr 
of  medicine,  in  1763,   the  magiflrates  of  Edinburgh  appointed 
Dr.  Cullen  to  fucceed  him,  with  a  rcqueft  that  he  would  finiih 
a  courfe  of   le6lures  which  his  predeceflbr  had  begun.     He 
confented,  but,  inftead  of  contenting  himtelf  with  reading  the 
imperfect  copy  which  had  been  configned  to  him,  undertook  a 
new  courfe  which  was  entirely  his  own.     The  number  of  ftu- 
dents  increafed,   and   added  to  the  popularity  of  the  new  pro- 
feffor.     An  imperfe£t  copy  of  his  ledlures  having  been  printed, 
he  thought  it  expedient   afterwards   to  publifli  a  more  correct 
edition.     The    infirmities  of  age  increafing,    he    refigned    his 
office  in  favour  of  Dr.  Black,  who  had  been  formerly  his  pupil. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  had  long  given  lectures 
on  the  pra6lice  of  phyfic,  Dr.  Cullen  and   Dr.  John  Gregory 
became   candidates  for  the  vacant  place.     But  previous  to  the 
time  appointed  for  the  eledlion,  the  parties  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mife.     It  was  flipulated  that  each  fhould  give  lectures  alter- 
nately, during  their    refpeclive  lives ;    but    that    the    furvivoi 
fhould  retain  the  clafs  to  which  he  fhould  give  the  preference. 
The  arrangement  having  thus  been  made.  Dr.  Cullen  delivered 
the  firft  courfe  of  Lectures  in  1766,  and  Dr.  Gregory  in   the 
following  year  fucceeded  him.     On  the  unexpe<fbed  death  cf 
his  colleague,  Dr.  Cullen  continued  to  give  lectures  till  within 
a  few  mouths  before  his  death;  an  event  which,  to  the  regrc^ 
of  his  friends  and  family,  happened  on  the  i  ith  of  October,  ii. 
the  year  1790. 

CULLUM  (Rev.  Sir  John,  bart.)  was  born  21ft  June  1733, 
and  educated  at  Bury  fchool ;  whence  he  vicntto  Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor 
and  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  elected  fellow  7th  December  1759.  In 
March  1774  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries, 
in  December  that  year  he  was  inltituted  to  the  living  of  Grcju 
Thurlow  in  Suffolk;  and  in  March  1775  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Hawfled  in  Suffolk.  He  died  at  Hardwicke- 
houfe  9th  OiStober  1785. 

CULPEPER  (Nicholas)  was  fon  of  Nrcho)as  Culpeper,  a 
clergyman,  and  grandfon  of  fir  Thomas  Culpeper,  bart.  He 
was  fome  time  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  left  without  degrees.  He  was  foon  after  boond  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary,  and  employed  all  his  leifure  hours  in  the 
ftudy  of  aftrology,  which  fallacious  lludy  he  afterwards  pro- 

feffed- 
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fclVcJ.     He  was  a  writer  of  many  books,  and  llkcwifc  tranflntrt^ 
luinc  out  of  latin.     He  w.is  much  rcfortcd  to  for  his  ;i 
whir^  I'f     »vc  gratis  to  the  poor.    He  died  in  1654  at  his  1. 
in  ^|  Tfic  inoft  noted  i)f  his  works  is  his  Herbai,     In 

tI.  :*  .      V  jiv  tells  us  under  what  planets  the  fimples  grow,  and 
i;  .        .  !  their  good  and  bad  qualities  as  if  he  had  calculated 

tilcii  ■       >. 

C  I  LAND  (Dr.  Richard),  a  very  learned  englifti 

c,  and   birtiop  of  Peterborough^  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen 
^•u!.in,  iwA  born  there  July   1  c,  1632.     He  was  educated 
\\  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  thence 
10  iMai;ii.ilcn  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
ui  B.  A.  in   1653,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1656.     He  had  then 
of  applying  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and   a£lually  (ludied  it 
lime;  but  changing  his  Icheme,  he  .went  into  orders, 
..nd  being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
n  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unaft'c£ted  piety,  and 
inblemilhed  probity  of  manners.     In  1658  he  was  prefenced  by 
iir  John  Norwich  to  the  re£lory  of  Brampton  in  Northampton- 
(hire,  in  which  rural  retirement  he  minded  little  elfe  than  the 
duties  of  his  fun<StIon  and  his  ftudies.     Plis  relaxations  from 
thefe  were  very  few,  befides  his  journies  to  Cambridge,  which 
he  made  frequently,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence 
with  the  learned  in  that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  re- 
mained all  his  life,  if  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  collegiate 
fir  Orlando  Bridgman,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals  in   1667, 
had  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  after  bellowed  upon 
him  the  living  of  Allhallows  Stamford. 

in  1672  he  publiilied  a  work  in  latin,  intituled :  "  De  legibus 
naturx  difquifitio  philofophica,  &c.  or,  A  philofophical  en- 
quiry into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which  their  form,  principal 
heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  invelHgated  from 
the  nature  of  things  ;  and  in  which  alfo  the  philofophical  ele- 
ments of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  pre  confidcred  and 
refuted,"  4to.  It  has  twice  been  tranflatcd  into  englilh  :  firft, 
hy  James  Fy"'^^*  ^^"1*  grandfon  to  archbilhop  Uflier,  in  1 692  ; 
:ul,  next,  in  1727,  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  ha:  prefixed  *'  An 
^.uroduclion  concerning  the  miftaken  notions  which  the  heathens 
had  of  the  deity,  and  the  defects  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
ufefulnefs  of  revelation  may  appear;"  and  has  fubjoined  an 
appendix  of  two  difcourfes,  one  concerning  the  immateriality 
of  thinking  fubftance,  another  concerning  the  obligation,  pro- 
mulgation, and  obfci  vance  of  the  law  of  nature- 

Notwith (landing  the  loud  applaufe  that  w^as  every  where  be- 
flowed  on  this  performance,  Cumberland  feemed  regardlefs  of 
it  all,  and  went  on  doing,  his  duty  with  the  fame  calmnefs  and 
cheerfulnefs  as  before.  In  this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman 
he  was  importuned,  fuch  was  his  reputation,  by  the  uni verity 

r  f  2  and 
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and  ht3  acquaintance  there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of 
rcfponding  at  the  public  commencement.  He  had  diitinguifhed 
himfcif,  while  he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance 
of  academical  exercifes.  He  ^vent  out  B.  D.  at  a  pubiic  com- 
mencement in  1663  ;  and  afterwards  kept  an  a(fl  at  another 
public  comjnencement  for  his  doctor's  degree.  This  he  did 
in  i6fio,  in  a  very  mafterly  manner.  In  1686  be  publiftied 
"  An  efiay  on  jewiih  meafures  and  weights,"  in  which  he  fhewed 
great  abilities  and  learning.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  lirrge 
extract  of  this  work,  and  it  has  always  been  efieemed  by  the 
curious.  Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  "JDe  ponderibus 
&  menfuris  amiquis"  pubhflied  in  1688,  ventured  to  contradict 
fome  of  his  aflertions,  without  naming  him  :  upon  which  Cum- 
berland wrote  fome  fheets  to  juftify  his  calculations,  but  laid 
them  afitlc,  and  left  his  book  to  fhift  for  itfelf.  It  was  looked 
upon  at  the  revolution  as  a  thing  neceOary  to  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  new  government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to  be  raifed 
to  high  ftations  in  the  church,  fliould  be  only  fuch  as  had  been 
moft  eminent  for  their  learning,  mod  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
and  mofl  firm  to  the  protellant  intereft.  While  men  wi^h  thefe 
qualifications  were  looking  for,  the  king  was  told,  that  Dr. 
Cumberland  was  the  fitted  man  he  could  nominate  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Peterborough-,  and  accordingly  he  was  elecl:ed 
May  15,  1691,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refufed 
the  new  oath. 

He  now  applied  himfdf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to  the 
work  of  a  bifliop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the  duties  of  a 
private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the  moft  minute  parti- 
cular which  belonged  to  his  olfice.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  this  rcfpe£l  very  rigid  to  himfcif,  and  never  to  have  fpared 
himfelf  on  any  account  whatever.  To  the  laft  month  of  his 
life  it  w^as  impoflible  to  diffuade  him  from  undertaking  fatigues, 
though  fuperior  to  his  ftrength  :  his  anfwer  and  rcfolution 
w-as,  "  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can."  He  had  adlcd  by 
a  maxim  like  this  in  his  vigour:  for  when  his  friends  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  by  his  Itudies  and  labours  he  would  injure 
his  health,  his  ufual  reply  was,  "  A  man  had  better  wear  out 
than  ruft  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negle£t  to  culti- 
vate the  ftudies  he  had  all  his  life  purfucd:  and  thefe  included 
almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  that  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  iiad  ftudied  mathematics  in  all  its  partsi  and  the 
fcriptures  in  their  original  languages.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  philofophy  in  its '  feveral  branches,  had  good 
judgment  in  pnyfic,  knew  every  thing  that  was  curious  in 
anatomy,  and  was  perfeiStly  acquainted  with  the  claflics.  In- 
deed he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of  learning,  but  was  as 
able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  willing,  to  talk  in  a  mallcrly 
manner  upon  every  fubje^b  that  could  be  ftarted. 

He 
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'at  a  good  mniu'  years  of  his  life  in  examining  San- 

c.._ OS  Phcenician  hillory:  his  motives  to  which  arc  thus 

related  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards, 
by  marrying  his  tlaut^hrer,  became  his  Ibn-in-law.  Ihc  ad- 
vances, favs  he»  wnicli  popery  had  made  under  king  James, 
o.  turn   hi*  thoughts  to  enquiring,  by   \vlr.it 

"it  idolatry  got  ground  in   the   world.      1  lu 

oldcil  account  ot  this  he  believed  he  found  in  Sanchoniatho'ti 
fragment.  This  \\c  faw  was  a  profelTed  apology  for  idolatry, 
and  he  (ludied  it  with  no  other  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  dif- 
covcrv  of  its  original :  for  he  fpent  fomc  time  upon  it,  before 
tfef  ne  had  a  thought  of  extracting  from  it  footlleps  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  before  the  flood.  While  other  divines 
therefore  of  the  church  of  England  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
troverfy  with  the  papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  their  idolatrous  religion.  His  firft  dcfign  he  finiihed 
about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed 
it;  but  his  bookfeller,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  noT  care  to 
undertake  it.  Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  public  ;  but,  having  entered  on  a  fub- 
jcc^  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  difcovery,  he 
went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment,  than  with 
any  dcfign  of  acquainting  the  world  with  it.  He  made  a 
progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intituled,  **  Origines  gen- 
tium antiquiffimte  ;"  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thcfe  refearches 
into  the  oldeft  times,  till  1702.  It  has  feemed  furprifing  to 
fome,  that  fo  confcientious  a  prelate,  after  having  fpent  fo 
much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry  which  he  judged  of  great 
importance,  and  efpecially  after  having,  ds  he  thought,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it,  Oiould  yet  never  rcfolve  to  communicate  it  to 
-the  world :  but  this  negledt,  if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed 
to  his  averfion  to  a  controverfy,  which  the  novelty  of  his  fyftem 
might  probably  have  drawn  nim  into.  Thefe  works  however 
have  not  been  loft,  for  they  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by 
his  chaplain  and  fon-inlaw  Mr.  Payne :  the  firft,  in  1720,  8vo. 
under  this  title,  "  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  Hiftory,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  praeparatione  evan- 
gelica:  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory  by  Era- 
tofthenes  Cyan^eus's  canon,  which  Dicjearchus  connects  with 
die  firft  olympiad."  Thefe  autliors  are  illuftrated  with  many 
hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving  them  to  contain 
a  feries  of  phocnician  and  aegyptian  chronology,  from  the  firft 
man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeably  to  the  fcripture  account^. 
The  fecond  work  was  publiflied  in  1724,  8vo.  under  this  title, 
"  Origines  gentium  antiquiflimae;  or.  Attempts  for  difcovcring 
the  times  oF  the  firft  planting  of  nations,"  in  feveral  trails. 

Biftiop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears  to 
have  retai&cd  great  vigour  of  mind|  as  well  as  great  vigour  of 

F  f  3  body. 
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body,  to  the  laft.  When  Dr.  Wilkins  had  publiflicd  his  Coptic 
Tctlament,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to  the  bifhop, 
who  fat  down  to  fludy  it  when  he  was  pail  83.  Old  as  he 
was,  he  maftered  the  language ;  and  went  through  great  part 
of  this  verfion,  making  remarks  and  obfervations  all  the  way. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  17  18,  he  was  ftruck  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  deadly  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered. 
He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofc  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He  died 
0£\.  9,  in  his  87th  year,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  catliedral. 
It  is  doing  him  no  more  than  jufticc  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  uncommon  parts,  very  uncommon  learning,  and  of  vitr 
tue  and  true  piety  ftill  more  uncommon. 

CUMING  (William),  born  in  1714,  was  the  fon  of  Mr. 
James  Cuming,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  After  a 
fuitable  education  in  the  high-fchool  of  that  city,  and  under 
the  particular  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Muir,  formerly  pro- 
fcfibr  of  philofophy  at  Aberdeen,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  four  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
became  eonneded  with  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  (Indents  in 
that  line.  Jn  1735  he  fpent  nine  months  at  Paris,  improving 
himfelf  in  anatomy  and  the  french  language  ;  and  he  pafled 
fome  time  at  Leyden  the  following  year;  but  returned  juft  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father  [l].  In  1738  he  quitted  Edinburgh  for 
London  ;  and  while  his  friends  were  meditating  a  fettlement  for 
him  at  Lynne  in  the  room  of  the  late  fir  William  Browne,  his 
friend  Dr.  Fothcrgill  found  out  a  more  promifing  one  for  him  at 
Dorchefter ;  where  he  remained  to  the  laft,  notwithftanding  the 
mod  prefTmg  invitations  from  his  friend  Fothergill  to  fucceed 
Dr.  Ruflel  in  London.  In  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  after  his 
eftabli{hment  at  Dorchefter,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  many, 
and  in  procefs  of  time,  with  an  exception  of  three  or  four 
at  moft,  in  all  the  families  of  diftinction  within  the  county, 
and  frequently  in  the  adjacent  ones.  At  length  his  chaft« 
manners,  his  learning,  and  his  probity,  as  they  were  more  ge- 
nerally known,  rendered  him  not  only  the  phyfician,  but  the 
confidential  friend  of  fome  of  the  beft  families  into  which  he 
was  introduced.  His  warm  and  friendly  attention  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  late  Mr.  Hutchins,  author  ot  the  hiftory  of  Dprfet, 

[l]   An  elegant  ode,  addrcflTcd  to  him  eaft  India  fliip.which  was  wrecked  on  a  rock 

OD  his  going  to  France,  Aug.  31,  I73«;,  about  two  miles  call  of  the  i (land  of  North 

by  Mr.  5  Boy fe,  is  printed  in   Nichols's  Ronalftja,  the  northernmort  of  the  Orkney 

Mif«el!any  Poems,  vol.  vi.   p.   34a;  gnd  iflands,  Nov.  18,  1:4  .     Immediately  oa 

in  the  fame  volume,  p.  328,  is  the  Vilion  the  (hip's  ftriking,  Mr.  Cuming  uxnt  off 

cf  Patience,  an  allegorical  poem,  facred  to  in  the  barge,  accompanied  by  the  lurgeon, 

the  memory  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cuming,  a  and  fix  of  the  boidcrt  fcamcn,  in  orJ?r  to 

y©ung  gentleman  unfortunately  Ib(V  in  the  difcover  what    the   ifland  was,  but  were 

northern  ocean,  on  his  return  from  China,  never  more  heard  of.     Thirty-one  of  the 

1740.    He  waselderbrother  of  the  dodtor,  failors  were  faved  out  of  one  ht^fifed,  thf 

|pd  firftfupercargo  of  the  Succia^  a  fwedilh  fliip's  complement* 
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iu  brinetng  into  light  that  well  written  and  well  armn;;rH  work, 
cannot  DCitcr  be  cxprcilcd  than  in  the  grateful  h  '  its 

author:   "One  of  the  gcntkmcn  to  whom   my  -dg- 

ments  are  eminently  due,  permitted  part  of  that  time  which  is 
fo  beneficially  employed  to  far  better  purpofes,  and  is  fo  pre- 
cious to  a  gentleman  of  his  cxtenfivc  pradlicc,  to  be  diverted 
to  the  work  in  hand  ;  tlic  publication  of  which  he  patronifcd 
and  promoted  with  great  zeal  and  aOiduity  :  nor  did  his  fuccefs 
fall  Ihort  of  his  zeal.     Without  his  friendly  aflillance  my  pa- 
pers might  yet  have  remained   undelivered  to  tlie  prcfs  j  or,  if 
they  had  been  committed  to  the  public,  would  have   wanted 
fcvcral  advantages  and  cmbelliiliments  with  which  they  now 
appear.**     The  do<5lor  bequeathed  his   interleaved  copy  of  this 
work  to  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  its  publication.     In  1752 
he  received  a  diploma  from  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
was  foon  after  eleded  a   fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
Ccians  there;  and  died  fenior  fellow  thereof.     He  was  eleded 
in   1 769  fellow  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  London ;  and 
in  1781  of  that  of  Scotland.     The  tendernefs  of  his  eyes  was, 
through  life,  the  greateft  misfortune  he  had  to  druggie  with ; 
and,  confidering  tne  many  obflacles  which  the  complaints  in 
thofe  oreans  have  occafioned  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  it  is 
wondcrnil  how  he  attained  the  degree  of  erudition  which  he  was 
well  known  to  poflefs.    In  his  retreat  from  the  more  bufy  purfuits 
of  this  world,  the  furviving  companions  of  his  youth  continued 
the  friends  and  correfpondents  of  his  advanced  years  j  and  he 
enjoyed  to  the  laft  the  lingular  fatisfa£lion  of  being  vifited  by 
the  moft  refpc<Slable  perfons  in  the  county  for  probity,  rank, 
and  fortune.     We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  dodtor,  who  has 
been  the  means  of  (o  many  valuable  performances  being  laid 
before  the   public,  and    fome  of   them  improved  by  his  pen, 
had  not  himfelf  flood  forth,  to  give  that  information  for  wnich 
he  was  fo  well  qualified,  both  in    point  of    claflical  learning 
and  elegant  compofition  [m].     He  died  of  a  dropfy,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  the  25th  of  March  1788. 

CUNjEUS  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flufliing,  in  Zealand, 
1585.  He  was  fent  to  Leyden  at  14,  where  he  made  great 
progre(s  in  greek,  latin,  hebrew,  chaldaic,  and  fyriac  learning, 

[m]  See  memoirs  of   his  life,  fcTcral  great  humanity  :  poflfelTed  of  a  happy  turn 

of  kis  letters,  and  a  portrait  of  kim  by  for  enquiry  and  obfervation;  devoted  from 

Sharp,  afrer  Beacht  at  thread  of  the  fourth  an  early  a^  to  the  faithful  difchar^ge  of 

cdttioD  of  Dr.  Lettfom't  iiic  of  Dr.  Fo-  the  duties  of  his  profeflTun.     The  death 

thergill,  1706,  8vo.    The  Sherbo»n  Mer-  of  this  excellent  man  is  a  misfortune  to 

cury  of  March  3 1  records  his  death,  with  hit  friends  and  neighboun  more  immedi- 

thit  honourable  teftimsny  :   "  He  was  a  ately,  to  the  faculty  in  general^  and  to  all 

nbytoan  of  learaiog»  Arid  integrity,  and  aunktnd.'  * 
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under  John  Drufius ;  and,  with  his  afliftance,  gained  a  deep 
khowledgc  in  the  jcwifli  antiquities.  It  appears  that  he  was  ' 
af  firft  dcfigned  for  divinity,  by  his  maintaining  theological 
thefes  under  Arminius  in  1605  ;  but  religious  difputes  running 
high  at  that  time,  he  conceived  a  difguft  to  it,  and  applied 
himfclf  to  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
JjL.Dp  at  Lcyden  in  161 1,  at  which  time  he  was  chofen  prc- 
feflbr  in  the  latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence.  He  was  afterwards 
made  profeflbr  of  politics ;  and  in  16 15  of  civil  law,  which  em- 
ployment he  held  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works  ;  and  his 
little  book  "  De  republica  Hebraeorum"  is  ftill  held  in  high 
efteem.  His  "  Satyra  menippjea  in  fui  faeculi  homines  inepte 
erudltos"  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1632,  and  as  much  ad- 
nlired  for  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likcwife  publifhed  remarks 
upon  Nonius's  "  Dionyfiaca,"  and  fome  inauguration  and  other 
fpeeches  j  not  to  omit  a  tranflation  which  he  made  of  Julian's 
Csefars.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning ;  and  we 
find  Voflius,  Cafaubon,  and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him 
in  the  higheft  terms  of  applau'fe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft 
deference  to  his  judgment.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely 
learned,  but  of  a  melancholy  humour;  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a 
liumour  which  arifes  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  liife,  and 
i|ito  which  therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  are  very 
apt  to  fall. 

CUN  INGHAM  (William).  We  learn  from  bifhop  Tanner 
that  this  perfon  was  a  phyfician  in  London,  and  refided  in 
Coleman-flreet  fome  years  of  his  life.  About  the  years  1556 
•^1559  he  lived  at  Norwich,  and  in  1563  he  was  a  public  lec- 
turer in  8urgeons'-hall,  London.  Bilhop  Bull  applaucfed  him 
much  for  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy  and  phyfic.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  his  ingenuity  in 
the  art  of'engraving  on  copper  was  great. 

CUNITIA  (Maria),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in  the 
xviith  century,  was  born  in  Silefia,  and  was  famous  for  her 
cxteniive  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  learning,  but  more 
f  articutarly  ip  mathematics  and  allronomy,  upon  which  (he  wrote 
feveral  ingenious  treatifes ;  particularly  one  under  the  title  of 
Urania  Propitin,  printed  in  1650,  in  latin  and  german,  and  dedi- 
(^ated  to  Ferdinand  IIL  emperor  of  Germany.  In  this  work  are 
contained  aftronomical  tables,  of  great  eafe  and  accuracy,  founded 
upon  iCeplet's  hypothefis.  But  notwithftanding  her  merit  (hincs 
vith  fuch  peculiar  juftre  as  to  reflect  honour  on  her  fex,  hiftory 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  time  of  her  birth.  She  learned  languages 
^iih  amazing  facility ;  and  underftood  polifli,  gcrman,  french, 
Italian,  latin,  greek,  and  hcbrcw.  With  eqnal  eafe  {lie  acquired  a 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  fcicnccf.hiftory,  phyfic,  poetry,  painting,  mufic 
b  familiar  to.  her;  2m\  yet 

tl:  icnt.     Her  favourite  lludy 

was  the   1  C8,  and  c  aflronomy,  to  which  (he 

principalis  ..  ,  inTomuL..  ..-:  ..ic  was  ranked  in  the  num- 

ber of  able  aftronomers  of  her  time,    llcr  aflronomical 

tables  .ui;  ukaI  her  a  prpdigious  reputation.  She  married 
Eiias  de  Lcwin,  M.  D.;  and  died  at  Piftchen  in  1664, much  re- 
gretted by  all  lovers  of  real  fcicuce,  and  admirers  of  female  ex- 
cellence. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Alexander)  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell's  ufurpaiion,  in  1654:  his  father  wa$ 
minider  at  Ettrick,  in  the  (hire  and  pre:'bytery  of  Selkirk.  He 
;Bras  educated,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  fcotch  gentlemen 
of  thofe  times  who  were  of  the  prelbyterian  fe£t  of  the  chrif- 
ti.ms,  ii  ]IoIl.riid>  where  we  may  fuppofe  he  imbibed  his  prin- 
clplc^  oi  L;o\^rnment,  and  was  much  wiih  the  fcotch  and  eijgr 
lifli  refugees  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution,  particularly 
with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland.  He  came  over  to 
England  with  th^  prince  of  Orange;  and  was  honoured' with 
Xlie  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many  lea/ling  men  among  the 
whig  party,  or  the  friends  and  abettors  of  king  William  and 
the  revolution.  -  We  find  him  employed,  at  different  times,  in 
the  chara^ler  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor ;  firll  to  the 
cajri  of  Hyndford  and  his  brother  Mr.  William  Carmichael, 
foUcitor-general  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann  for  Scotland  ;  fe- 
condly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  afterwards  fc  well  known  under 
^e  name  of  John  duke  of  Argyle ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord 
vlfcount  Lonfdale.  In  his  travels  we  find  him  at  the  german 
pourts  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jofeph  Addifor,  whofe  fortune, 
Uke  that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to 

—become  for  lilie 
A  travelling  tutor  to  i  *fquire. 

Lord  Lome,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Cun- 
ningham, though  not  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  the  father  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  raifed  for 
his  maiefty's  fervice  in  Flanders.  Mr.  Cunningham's  connec- 
tion '  duke  of  Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  m;.  '^  an  intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with 
the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  learning  in  his  travels  what 
may  be  called  military  geography,  naturally  tended  to  qualify 
him  for  writing  intelligibly  on  military  affairs.  On  this  fub- 
^e€t  Achilles,  it  id  probable,  communic^ed  information  to  his 
preceptor  Chiron.  When  we  fefle<St  oij  thefe  circumftances, 
we  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  that  his  accounts  of  battles  and  fieges, 
an^  in  general  of  all  the  operations  of  war,  Ifcould  be  to  copious, 
3  and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  fo  conceivable  and  fatisfaclory.  It  is  not 
unnatural  on  this  occafion  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  hiftorian 
Polybius,  fo  jiiflly  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  both  civil 
and  military  affairs,  was  tutor  to  Scipio  Africanus. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the  noble- 
men abovementioned,  and  on  other  occafions,  was  employed 
by  the  cnglifli  miniftry  in  tranfmitting  fecret  intelligence  to 
them  on  the  moll  important  fubje(Sls.  He  was  alfo  on  fundry 
occafions  employed  by  the  generals  of  the  confederate  armies  to 
carry  intelligence  and  to  make  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
Britain.  In  Carllarcs'  Stare  papers,  publiflied  by  Dr.  Macor- 
mick,  principal  of  tlic  united  college  of  St.  Andrew's, -in  1774, 
there  are  two  letters  from  our  author,  dated  Paris  the  2 2d  and 
26th  of  Auguft  1 70 1,  giving  an  account  of  his  conferences 
with  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  the  french  minifter,  relative  to  the 
fcotch  trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negotiation,  from 
the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared  with  his  hiftory, 
appears  to  have  been  only  the  oftenfible  obje£t  of  his  attention  : 
for  he  fent  an  exa6t  account  to  king  William,  with  whom  he 
was  perfonally  acquainted,  of  the  military  preparations  through- 
out all  France. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sunderland, 
fir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  accelTion  of  George  I.  fent  him 
as  britilh  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  he  refided 
from  1715  to  1720.  His  correfpondence,  or  at  leafl:  part  of 
it  (for  fecretary  Craggs  carried  away  his  ofTicial  correfpondence 
from  the  public  office,  and  probably,  among  others,  fome  of 
Mr.  Cunningham's  letters),  with  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  is  pre- 
feryed  in  the  paper-office.  His  difpatches  have  been  colle<£led 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Aftle,  who  very  obligingly  communicated 
this  information  to  the  author  of  the  critical  and  biographical 
memoirs  prefixed  to  the  tranflation  of  the  latin  manufcript. 

A  qucllion  has,  no  doubt,  been  anticipated  by  the  reader  of 
thefe  memorials  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  whether  he  was  not  the 
celebrated  critic  on  Horace,  and  the  author  of  the  pofthumour, 
criticifms  in  an  edition  of  Virgil  publilhed  by  Hamilton  and 
Balfour  of  Edinburgh  in  1742.  On  this  qucftion,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  not  a  little  intcrefting  to  philologifts,  but  not  perhaps  fo 
intereiling  as  it  would  have  been  50  or  60  years  ago,  his  editor 
Dr.  Thomfon  has  been  at  a  world  of  pains,  and  exhaufted  not  a 
little  reading,  enquiry,  and  probable  conjedure.  He  beftows 
perhaps  more  confideration  on  it  than  the  importance  of  the 
qucftion  defervcs.  It  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  circumftances  tending  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  critic 
and  the  hiftorian,  and  thofe  tending  to  prove  their  diverfity, 
are  fo  many,  and  the  evidence  for  and  againft  each  fo  nicely 
balanced,  that  it  becomes  a  qucftion  of  infinite  curiofity  on  tliis 
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account,  ami  of  importance  too,  as  illuflratlng  the  unccrtamtf 
of  both  i\\rr{\  nnd  circumilantial  evidence— The  hifloriau 
A'  'um  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of 

Cr  ^    ::on;  was   educated  in  Holland,  where  he 

was  iutimaiely  acquainted  with  many  of  the  fcotch  and  cnglifh 
refugees  at  the  Hague,  and  particularly  with  the  earls  of  Argylc 
and  Sunderland  :  he  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  favour 
and  familiarity  of  the   great :  he  travelled  with  the  duke  of 
Argyle :  he  was  diftinguithed  by  his  ikill  in  the  game  of  chefs : 
he  was  in  politics  a  whig ;  and  he  lived  to  exircmc  old  age. 
Now  there  is  very  ftrong  evidence  that  all  thcfe  circumftance* 
belong  to   the  life,  and  point  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  the 
editor  and  commentator  of  Horace.     It  would  fecm  Itrange  in- 
deed, if  two  Alexander  Cunninghams,  countrymen,  contempo- 
raries, fo  diftinguinicd  for  erudition  and  the  familiarity  and  fa- 
vour of  men  of  rank  and  power,  and  the  fame  men  too,  (hould 
have  flouriftied  at  the  fame  arra,  in  modes  of  life,  in  places  of 
rcGdence,  in  peculiarities  of  character,  and  other  circumftances 
fo  nearly   parallel.     And  yet,  notwithflanding  thcfe  accumu- 
lated coincidences,  there  are  circumftances  too  of  diverfity  and 
oppofition   that   feem   incompatible   with  their   identity ;   and 
therefore  doftor  Thomfon,  after  all  his  enquiries  concerning 
the  identity  or  the  diverfity  of  the  hillorian  and  the  critic,  on 
that  fubje£t  remains  fceptical ;  and  from  tbofe  curious  points 
9f  coincidence  and  oppofition  draws  the  following  pertinent  in- 
ference:   **  If  the  writings  of  our  author  have  increafed  the 
Cores  of  hiilory,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  by  (hewing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  oral  tradition,. have  illuilrated  its  importance/* 

He  lived  many  years  after  his  return  from  Venice,  which 
he  feeras  chiefly  to  have  patTod  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In 
1735  ^^  ^'^s  vifited  in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  at  the  inflance 
of  his  lordfliip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor;  when  he 
appeared  to  be  very  old.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  two 
years  after ;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander  Cunningham  lies 
interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St.  Martin's  church,  who  died 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737;  and 
who  was  probably  the  fame  perfon. 

His  Hiilory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolution  in  1688 
to  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  was  publiflied  in  two  vols.  4to.  in 
1787.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  latin,  but  was 
tranflated  into  englifh  by  the  rev.  Dr.  William  Thomfon.  The 
original  manufcript  came  into  the  pofTeflion  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  fome  of  whofe  relations 
had  been  connected  with  the  author.  He  communicated  it  to 
the  carl  of  Hardwicke,  and  to  Dr.  Douglas,  now  bi(hop  of  Salif- 
hury,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication.  In  a  fliort 
j>rctace  to  the  worl^  the  archdeacon  fays ;  "  My  firft  defign 
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was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  original ;  but,  knowing  how 
few  are  fufTiciently  learned  to  undcrfland,  and  how  many  arc 
indifpofed  to  read  two  quarto  volumes  in  latin,  however  intereft- 
ing  and  entertaining  the  fubje£l  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe, 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranfiation.  A 
nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power,  defeated  the  fcheme.*' 
Accordingly,  he  afterwards  transferred  the  undertaking  to  Dr. 
Thomfon  ;  and,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hollingberry  that  this 
gentleman  **  has  exprefled  the  fi^nfe  of  the  author  with  fidelity.'* 
'f  he  work  was  undoubtedly  well  deferving  of  publication.  Jt 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a  very  interefling  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  authentic  information, 
and  his  book  contains  many  curious  particulars  not  to  be  found 
in  other  hiftories.  His  characters  are  often  drawn  with  judg- 
ment and  impartiality  :  at  other  times  they  are  fomewhat  tinc- 
tured with  prejudice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpedt 
to  bifhop  Burnet,  againft  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived  a 
ilrong  perfonal  diflike.  But  he  was  manifeftly  a  very  attentive 
obferver  of  the  tranfa£tions  of  his  own  time  ;  his  works  abound 
in  juft  political  remarks  •,  and  the  fafts  which  he  relates  are  ex- 
hibited with  great  perfpicuity,  and  often  with  much  animation. 
Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  interfperfes  fome  account 
of  the  literature  and  of  the  mod  em.inent  perfons  of  the  age 
concerning  \VhIch  he  writes ;  and  he  has  alfo  adorned  his 
work  with  jnany  allufions  to  the  claflics  and  to  antient  hiftory. 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  thus  conclude 
their  article  on  this  fubje£l :  "  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  pcrfon  with  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publilhed  an  edi- 
tion of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1721,  which  is 
highly  efleemed.  But,  from  the  bell  information  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  they  were  certainly  different  perfons  *,  though 
they  were  both  of  the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had 
botn  been  travelling  tutors,  were  both  faid  to  have  been  emi- 
nent for  their  (kill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  generally  faid  to 
have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both  the  civil  and  canon 
Jaws,  and  where  he  had  collc£led  a  very  large  library,  which  was 
fold  in  that  country. 

CUNNINGHAM  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  wine- 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  His  poetical  genius  dawned 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  in  feveral  fugitive  pieces  pub- 
lifhed  by  him  anonymoufly  in  the  Dublin  papers,  which  boyilh 
performances  ar6  yet  honoured  with  the  public  efleem.  About  the 
iigc  of  1 7,  he  wrote  his  "  Love  in  a  milt,"  or  "  the  Lafs  of  fpirit," 
to  wliich  Mr.  Garrick  was  eminently  indebted;  the  "  Lying  valet" 
being  borrowed  from  it :  for  as  "  Love  in  a  mifl"  was  hardly 
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il  the  purlieus  cf  Dublin,  the  i.nrtr  uid  not  think 
while  to  acknowlcilgc  whence  he  had  taken  hisi 
(  his  life  were  paflxl  as  an  itinerant  player 
r  ^  l.mi),  which  laft  place  he  quitted  in  i/bj, 

an4  retired  to  Newcaftle  upon  Tync,  a  place  which  he  had 
quitted  before  with  regret,  and  even  to  his  lad  hour  he  ufed 
emphatically  to  call  his  "  home  ;"  according  to  his  wifh  that, 
a&  he  had  lived,  fo  he  might  die  among  his  friends  in  Northum- 
berland. Nor  was  that  with  denied  him.  He  expired  Sep- 
tember 1 8th,  17739  aged  about  42  years. 

CUPERUS  (Gisbert),  one  ot  the  moll  learned  members 
of  the  academy  of  belles  lettrcs  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Hemmeii 
in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  1644J  became  profcflbr  of  hiftory, 
and  alfo  bur^omafter  at  Davcntcr  •,  and  died  there  in  1716,  His 
works  are:  i.  Obfervationcs  criiicse  &  chronologicx,  3  vols  4to. 
2.  Apotheofis  Homeri,  1683,  4^^*  3*  ^  hillory  of  the  three 
« '  ^.     4.  A  colle£kion  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  fmall 

K.  ons  upon  obfcure  points  of  antiquity. 

CURCELLiEUS  (Stephen),  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586,  and  died  at  Amfterdam  in 
1658.  He  was  a  minifter  in  France  for  many  years,  and  after- 
wards retired  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation among  the  followers  of  Arminius.  He  read  le£lures  in 
divinity  to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  Epifcoplus  in 
the  profeiTorfiiip.  He  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  in  ^he  theo- 
logical way,  where  he  always  follows  the  fentimcnts  of  Epifco- 
pius,  and  very  often  does  little  more  than  abridge  him  ;  how- 
ever, he  explains  his  notions  in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner. 
He  had  great  fkill  in  the  greek,  as  appears  by  his  tranflation  of 
Comenius's  book,  intituled,  "  Janua  linguarum,"  into  that  lan- 
guage. He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  greek  copies  of  the  new  Teftamcnt ;  of  which  he 
gave  a  new  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from 
dilierent  MSS.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertation  to  this  edition, 
in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  j  and  remarks, 
among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extremely  well,  if  there 
were  no  various  readings  in  tlie  books  of  the  new  Teftamcnt,. 
but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are  numbers,  and  very  antient 
ones  too ;  yet  none,  as  he  confefles,  which  affect  in  the  leaft 
a  finglc  article  of  faith.  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellceus  in  his 
**  Bibliotheque  of  Antitrinitarians,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  fol- 
lower of  bocinus  :  but  this,  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very 
iniurioufly.  Le  Clere  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils,  particularly  againft  our 
Stillingfleet ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
bccaufe  Curcellaeus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  bc- 
caufe  he  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon  him- 
felf 
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ielf*  as  in  duty  bound.  ThcUfe  of  Curcellaeus,  as  it  was  fct 
forth  in  an  oration  by  Polemburg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  liis  v/orks. 

CURIO  (CocLius  Secundus),  of  Piemont,  born  at  San  Chi- 
rico,  in  1 503,  of  a  noble  family,  cultivated  philofophy,  and  made 
feveral  journics  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Having  abjured  the 
religion  of  Rome  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  mi- 
derwent  a  vatiety  of  perfccutions.  He  married  in  1  ^30,  at 
Milan,  where  he  began  to  preach.  Having  fixed  his  abode  near 
Cafal,  he  one  day  heard  a  dominican  declaiming  loudly  againfl 
Luther,  and  cliarging  him  with  criminal  acis  and  heretical  no- 
tions, of  which  he  was  not  guilty  ',  he  aflced  permifTion  to  give 
an  anfwer  to  the  outrageous  preacher.  This  being  granted  : 
**  My  father,"  fald  he  to  the  monk,  "  you  have  attributecf  to  Lu- 
ther a  number  of  terrible  declarations  -,  but  where  does  he  fay 
them  ?  Can  you  point  me  out  the  book  where  he  has  delivered 
fuch  a  doctrine  r" — The  monk  replied  that  h^  could  not  imme- 
diately (liew  him  tlie  pafTage  ;  but  that,  if  he  would  go  with 
him  to  lurin,  he  would  point  it  out  to  him. — "  And  I,"  fapid 
Curio,"  will  (liev/ you  this  moment  that  what  you  advance  can-i 
not  be  true." — Then,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  Luther's  com- 
mentary on  the  cpiille  to  the  Galatians,  he  refuted  the  domi- 
nican with  fo  much  ftrength  of  argument,  that  the  crowd  fell 
upon  him,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  efcapcd  out 
of  their  hands.  [Fabcr,  hifloire  ecclefiaftique].  The  inquifi- 
tion  r.:d  the  bifhop  of  Turin  being  informed  of  this  quarrel^ 
Curio  was  arreftcd.  Eut  the  bifiiop,  perceiving  that  he  was 
fupported  by  a  confiderable  party,  went  to  Rome,  to  allc  the 
pope  in  what  manner  he  {hould  proceed.  In  the  mean  time. 
Curio  was  carried  in  irons  to  a  more  private  prifon,  and  kept 
under  a  conftant  guard.  Notwithllanding  thefe  precautions, 
he  found  means  to  efcape  during  the  night.  lie  fied  to  Salo 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  }'avia ;  where, 
three  years  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Venice, 
becaufe  the  pope  had  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  fenatc 
of  Pavia,  if  they  did  not  put  liim  under  an  arrefl.  From  Venice 
Curio  went  fuccefTively  to  Fcrrara,  to  Lucca,  to  Laufanne  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  principal  of  the  college, 
and  laflly  to  Bale  in  1547.  Here  he  became  profcflbr  of  elo- 
quence and  the  belies  lettres  during  a  period  cf  22  years,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1569,  at  the  age  of  67. 
There  is  a  fmgular  work  by  him,  intituled  :  Dc  amplitudine 
bcati  regni  Dei  ;  Bale,  1550,  8vo.  It  extends  that  kingdom  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  a  far  greater  number  of  ek£l;  than  the 
generality  of  divines  are  apt  to  allow.  He  alfo  wrote  :  i .  Opuf* 
cula ;  Bale,  1544.  8vo.  fcarce,  and  containing  a  difTertation  on 
Providence,  anotlier  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  3cc.     2.  Let- 
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Hn\  Bile,  1553, 8vo.  3.  Cilvinusjudail-ins,  1595,  8vo.  4. To 
him  .arc  auribuicd  :  Pafquillorum  tomi  duo,  i  $.;4i  *  p»rt8  in 
J  vol.  ^'  V  What  has  led  the  critics  to  think  him  the  editor  of 
this  ^  u  »«»  that  he  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  two  edi- 

tions *>i  i  livjuillus  cxiaticus,  8vo.  tlic  one  without  date,  the 
other  ol  Civn-va,  1544.  The  fecond  was  reprinted  with*  Paf- 
tji'.ilhis    r  i-v  I    Geneva,    1667,    i2mo.     Bitin;;    fatirc-.., 

\\lnd\  jv  11  one  fide,  :md  the  dcfire  of  fupprelfing  thc)i\ 

on  the  other,  have  occafioncd  to  be  fought  after.  The  book- 
colic  dors  add  to  thefc  two  volumes  the  works  of  a  certain 
CjLTrnan,  named  Pafquillus  mcrus.  This  makes  a  third  volume, 
wl.ivh  has  fcarccly  any  relation  to  the  former,  and  both  the  one 
.i:ul  the  other  are  of  no  great  value. 

CUkL  (Edmund),  a  bookfcller,  rendered  notorious  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  his  Dunciad.  He  was  born  in  the  well  of  England, 
and  after  palling  through  fcveral  menial  capacities  arrived  at 
tlic  degree  of  a  bookfclier's  man.  He  afterwards  kept  a  flail, 
and  then  took  a  fliop  in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden.  His 
iranfadions  in  the  way  of  his  trade  are  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  notes  fubjoined  to  that  poem ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  was  generally  held  to  be  of  an  immoral  charac- 
ter •,  and  was  highly  injurious  to  tlie  literary  world,  by  filling  Ms 
tr.iniiations  with  wretched  notes,  forged  letters,  and  bad  pic- 
ture?, by  which  practice  he  greatly  advanced  the  price  of  books. 
Burnet's  ArChxologia  is  a  proof  of  this.  He  loil  his  cars  for  pub- 
lifhing  tJie  "  Nun  in  her  Smock,"  and  another  paltry  perform- 
ance     lie  died  in  1 74.8. 

CUROPALATE  (John),  fo  called  from  his  being  an  officer 
of  the  houlhold  to  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He  Is  a  greek 
author,  who  compofed  a  hillory  from  the  end  of  the  empire  of 
Michael  Curopalatc,  where  Theophanes  ended  his,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenes  emperor  of  the 
Greeks;  that  is,  from  the  year  813  to  1081.  George  Cedre- 
nus  was  a  grecian  monk,  that  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  has  made  an  abridgment  of  hiftory 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Com- 
nenes, who  in  the  year  1057  fucceeded  to  Michael  VI.  em- 
peror of  Conftantinople.  This  Cedrcnus  was  a  great  plagiary, 
having  robbed  John  Curopalatc  of  almoft  all  that  he  fays  after 
the  death  of  Michael  I.  to, the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenes.  It 
was  then  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  to  rifle  the  dead  ;  and 
this  ill  example  extended  alfo  to  letters.  Eufebius  made  bold 
with  Afiricanus.  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  likewife  pillaged  him  in  his 
turn,  and  moreover  criticifed  upon  him  mod  unmercifully. 
After  him,  comes  George  Theophanes,  a  man  in  other  rcfpc^ls 
good  enough,  but  he  could  not  forbear  treading  in  ^he  paths  of 

others  j 
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others;  and  enriching  himfelf  wrth  the  fpoils  of  fuch  ai  ferf 
gone  before  him. 

CURTIUS  (QuiNTUs),   a  latin  hlftorian,  v,*ho  has  written' 
the  a6lions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  ten  books :  the  two  firft 
of  which  are  indeed  not  extant,  but  yet  are  fo  excellently  fup- 
plied   by  T*rein{liemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  deplore 
the  lofs  of  them.     Where  this  author  was  born,  nobody  pre- 
tends to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  ftill  a  difpute  among 
the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  fettled.     Some  have  fancied 
from  the  ftyle  of  his  hiftory,  for  it  is  finely  and  elegantly  writ- 
ten, that  he  mud  have  lived  in  or  near  the  auguftan  age  ;  but 
there  are  no  explicit  tcftimonies  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and 
a  judgement  formed  upon  the  fingle  circumftance  of  (lyle  will 
always  be  found  precarious.     Others  place  liim  in  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian,  and   others  have  brought  him   down  fo  low  as  toe 
Trajan's :  but  this  is  all  conjcd:urc,  and  mud  needs  be  fo,  no- 
body having  mentioned  his  hiilory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  be- 
fore   the   XV th  century.     This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  was 
forged  by  an  italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  romance 
as   it  has  been  called,  about  300  years  ago;  but  it  is  hard  to' 
conceive,  that  a  man  Vv-ho  was  fo  good  a  lat'm  writer,  and  who 
had  written  a  book  that  was  able  to  immortalize  his  name  if 
he   had  made  himfelf  known,  fliould  have  ^  been  willing  to  fa- 
crifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an  imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
could  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal  du  Pcvron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hiflorian, 
that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitus. 
This  extravagant  admiration  however  (for  fuch  we  may  juftly 
call  it)  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  a  view  of  what  Le  Clerc  has 
written  about  this  author,  at  the  end  of  his  book  upon  the  art 
of  criticifm  •,  in  which  arc  manifefUy  fhewn  fevcral  great  faults 
in  him,  ignorance  of  aftronomy  and  geography,  corttradiclions, 
erroneous  defcriptions,  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  care- 
lefliiefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c  ;  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayle 
rightly  obferves,  the  greatcft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be  fbund 
in  moil  antient  hiftorians,  if  one  would  take  the  paifis,  or  had 
the  opportunity,  to  criticife  them  fevcrely.  He  has  neverthe- 
lefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  always  make  him  ad- 
mired and  applauded ;  and  notwithftanding  the  ccnfures  of 
fome  critics,  this  hiftgrian  dcferves  to  be  commended  for  hif 
fincerlty  ;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  hero,  with- 
out the  leaft  prcpoflclFion  of  his  merit.  If  any  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  hillory,  it  is  for  being  too  highly  poliflied.  Nc- 
verthclefs,  he  cxcells  in  a  pleafant  and  natural  way  of  defcrib- 
ing  the  manners  of  men. 
There  is  a  fingular  anecdote,  relating  to  this  hiiionatiy  pre- 
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fcned  of  Alphonfo  Ling  of  Naples,  which  we  will  juft  mention. 
This  prince  laboiiring  under  an  indifpofition  at  C  apua  from 
which  none  of  hisphylicians  could  rchcvc  him,  every  one  ftrovc 
to  brine  him  fuch  ihini»s  as  they  thouy;ht  would  divert  him  bed. 
Ar  V  I  made  choice  of  books,  and  among  the  reft 

ilu  v.mdcr  by  Quintus  Curtius.      To  this  the 

prince  Uilencd  vciy  attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  plcafed 
with  it,  that  he  almofl  entirely  recovered  the  very  hrfl  day  it 
was  read  to  him.  Upon  which  occafion  lie  could  not  help 
raillring  his  phyficians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they 
raijrht  think  of  their  Hippocrates  and  their  Aviccnna,  Quintus 
r  .N  worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

MicHOLAs  de),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cufa,  the 
pUcc  oi  liis  birth.  His  parents  were  mean  and  poor;  and  it 
was  his  own  perfonal  merit  which  raifed  him  to  the  height  of 
dignity  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts  ;»nd  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his  vaft  knowledge 
in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  natural  philofopher  and 
geometrician.  Nicholas  V.  made  him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  in  1448  ;  and,  two  years  after,  bifliop  of 
Brixia.  In  1451,  he  was  fcnt  legate  into  Germany  to  preach 
ihecrufade,  that  is,  to  found  the  trumpet  to  an  holy  war;  but 
not  fucceeding  in  this  attempt,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
forming fome  monafteries  which  he  vifited,  and  of  eftablilhing 
fome  new  rules  relating  to  ecclefiadical  difcipline.  He  returned 
to  Rome  under  Calixtuslll.  and  afterwards  was  made  governor 
of  it  by  Pius  II.  during  his  abfence  at  Mantua ;  where  he  was 
chief  concerter  and  manager  of  the  war  againit  the  Turks.  He 
died  at  Todi,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.  His 
body  vas  interred  at  Rome  •,  but  his  heart,  it  is  Liid,  was  car- 
ried to  a  church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
he  had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  eredled  a  moil  noble 
and  ample  library  of  greek  and  latin  authors.  He  left  many  ex- 
cellent works  behind  him,  which  were  colle£led  and  printed  in 
three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  156:^.  The  firft  volume  contains  all 
his  metaphyfical  tra£bs,  in  which  he  is  very  abftrufe  and  pro- 
found ;  the  fecond,  his  controverfial  pieces,  and  others  which 
relate  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church:  the  third,  his  mathemati- 
cal, geographical,  and  aftronomical  works.  It  is  faid  of  Cufa, 
that  before  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to 
reprehend  fome  errors  and  mifdemeanors  in  the  pope  ;  and  there 
are  fome  inftances  in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple 
to  dete£l  and  expofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  falfe  traditions 
of  his  church.  For  inllance,  in  his  piece  intituled  "  Catholic 
Concord,"  he  has  acknowledged  the  vanity  and  groundleflhefs 
of  that  famous  donation  of  Conftantine  the  Great  to  Sylvefter 
})i(hop  of  Romej  which  only  (hews,  however,  how  carclefs 
Vol.  IV.  G  g  churchmen 
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churchmen  arc  of  fupporting  their  pretenfions  by  reafoii,  whctt 
they  find  themfelves  able  to  carry  them  by  power.  We  n\u{\ 
not  forget  to  take  notice  of  one  performance  of  Cufa's,  and  that 
is,  his  "  Cribratio  Alcorani."  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftan- 
tinople  in  1453  »  wbich  fecmsto  have  given  occafion  to  his  writ- 
ing this  book  j  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it,  to  the 
doftrines  of  the  Koran,  which  were  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
being  fpread  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For  it 
appears  by  the  dedication,  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the 
lofs  of  that  city  :  being  infcribcd  to  Pius  II.  who  did  not  enter 
on  the  papacy  till  the  Turks  had  been  about  three  years  in  pof- 
felTion  of  it.     It  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  performance." 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  a  German,  was  born  at  Sweinfurt  in 
1473  »  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was  firft  phyfician  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  employed  by  that  prince  in  fe- 
veral  delicate  negotiations.  We  have  of  his  in  latin,  i.  A  hif- 
tory  of  the  roman  emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  of 
Maximilian  I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  "  Methodus  legends  hif- 
toriai,"  calls  this  "  luculentum  fane  opus,  &  omnium  le<Slioric 
digniflimum.'*  2.  A  hiltory  of  Auftria  •,  being  a  kind  of  conti- 
nuation of  the  preceding.  3.  A  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  towards  chriftians.  Gerard  Vof- 
fius  calls  Cufpinian  "  magnum  fuoajvo  hiftorix  lumen." 

CUTHBLRT  (St.).  He  was  born  fomewhere  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  vith  century,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  fcottifti  monks  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Ilgii, 
(Ince  called  I'colmhill ;  celebrated  for  having  been  the  feat  of 
learning  forbritifh  and  irifh  monks  in  that  age.  The  fcottifh 
and  irilh  monks  were  in  that  age  flimulatcd  by  the  fervency  of 
pious  zeal  to  convert  the  pagan  Saxons  to  the  chriftinn  rel'gion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  Guthbert  with  fome  others  fettled  in  the 
ifland  of  Lindisfema,  in  the  german  ocean  about  four  miles 
from  Berwick.  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland  invited  Cuthr 
bert  to  his  court,  where  he  converted  and  baptized  many  of  his 
nobles,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he  received  cpifco- 
pal  ordination  at  York,  as  bifhop  of  the  northumbrian  Saxons. 
But  his  love  of  folitude  induced  him  to  return  to  Lindisfema,^ 
fmce  called  Holy-ifland,  where  he  founded  a  momiftery,  the  re- 
mains of  which  arc  yet  to  be  feen.  There  he  Hved  to  a  great 
age,  and  died  686,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ciples.  Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thofe  zealous  monkifh  faints 
who  lived  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  certain  they 
-were  better  men  than  their  fuccclTors  have  rcprefcnted  them. 
They  never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  but  the  latter  monks 
have  made  thenri  perform  many  even  after  their  deaths.  There 
can  remain  little  doubt  but  Cuthbert  was  interred  in  Holy- 
ifland  where  he  refigncd  his  breath ;  but  the  monks^  erer  fertile 
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«l  mYeiUion»  have  told  us  many  ridiculous  (lories  concerning 
hiin.  They  fay  tliat  he  was  fir(l  buried  at  Norlum  in  K(*r- 
fMiiinlvrhnJ  I  but  not  rclifhing  the  damp  fitaation,  he  appc;*icJ 
to  liis  monks,  and  dcfircd  them  to  Carry  his  bones  to 
*\iciroic,  about  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  I  weed.  His  re- 
quell  was  complied  with  j  but  Mclrofc  not  being  agreeable  to 
Kim,  he  again  appeared  to  his  monks,  and  defjvcd  them  to  put 
Uxm  into  a  Hone  boat  and  fail  with  him  doAii  the  Tweed  to 
'!  ,  where  he  rcHcd  fomc  years.     'I^hc  flone  boat  wat 

'  i  farmer,  who  made  it  a  tub  for  pickUng  b^ef  in,  whicH 

cd  St.  Cuthbcrt  fo  much  that  he  came  in  the  hight-'timc 
roke  it  in  pieces.  The  monks  were  now  almoU  tired  witlj 
:ig  the  faint  fo  often  on  their  ftioulders:  but,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  they  were  obliged  to  travel  with  him  onCe  more, 
and  relied  at  Chcllcr:  but  that  place  not  being  agreeable,  they 
carried  him  to  Durham  \  where  his  bones  refled  in  pcadc  till  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  when  the  wife  of  Dr.  Whitfmgham, 
then  dean  of  that  church  and  one  of  the  tranflators  of  the  pfalms 
afcribed  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  ojdered  them  to  be  taken  up 
and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill. 

CiriTS  (John  lord),  a  foldicr  of  great  cnterprife  and  bravery 
in  king  William's  wars,  was  fon  of  Richard  Cutts,  efq.  of 
Matching  in  Eflex  5  where  the  family  was  fettled  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great  eftate.  He  entered  early  intb 
the  fcrvice  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Lob^in  in  Hungary,  and  fignalizcd  himfelf  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by  the  Imperialifts 
in  1686;  which  important  place  had  been  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  an  ele- 
gant latin  poem,  plainly  hints  at  Mr.  Cutts's  diftinguifhed 
bravery  at  that  fiege.  Returning  to  England  at  the  revolution, 
he  had  a  regiment  of  foot ;  was  created  baron  of  Gowran  in 
Ireland,  Dec.  6,  1690 ;  appointed  governor  of  the  iflc  of  Wight, 
April  14,  1693;  was  made  a  major-general;  and,  when  the 
4(&ffination  proje£l  was  difcovered,  1696,  was  captain  of  the 
king's  guard.  In  1698  he  was  complimented  by  Mr.  John  Hop- 
kins, as  one  to  whom  *'  a  double  crown  was  due  as  a  hero  and 
a  poer.**  And  in  1699  his  lordfhip  is  thus  introduced  in  a  com.- 
pliment  to  king  Williaqi  on  his  conqueds : 

The  warlike  Cutts  the  welcome  tidings  brings, 
The  true  bcft  fcrvant  of  the  bed  of  kings  ; 
'  Cutts,  wbofc  known  worth  no  herald  needs  proclaim  ; 
His  wounds  and  bis  own  worth  can  fpeak  his  fame. 

He  wjis  colonel  of  the  Coldilream,  or  fecond  regiment  of 
guards,  in  1701  ;  when  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his 
intereft  kit  a  military  commiflion,  infgribcd  to  him  his  fir  (I  work, 
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**  The  chriilian  Hero."  On  the  accefTion  of  queen  Anne,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in  Holland  ;  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  March  23,  1705  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juf- 
tices  of  that  kingdom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  action,  a 
circumftance  which  broke  his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin,  Jan. 
26,  1707,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift  church. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary  ;  and  publiflied, 
in  1687,  "  Poetical  exercifes,  written  upon  feveral  occafions, 
and  dedicated  to  her  royal  highnefs  Mary  princefs  of  Orange  ; 
licenfed  March  23,  1687,  Roger  L*£{lrange."  It  contains,  be- 
fides  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  vcTfes  to  that  princefs ;  a 
poem  on  Wifdom,  another  to  Mr.  Waller  on  hh  commending 
it ;  feven  more  copies  of  verfes  (one  of  them  called  "  La  Mufe 
Cavalier,"  which  had  been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and 
asfuch  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  lift  of  that  nobleman's 
writings)  and  11  fongs  *,  the  whole  compoHng  but  a  very  thin 
volume;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  as  :\!r.  Walpole  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be.  The  author  fpeaks  of  having  more  pieces  by  him. 
A  fpecimen  of  his  poetry  (of  which  U^e  five  firft  lines  are  quoted 
by  Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatlcr)  is  added  below  [n]. 

CYGNE  (Martin  Du),  profeflbr  of  eloquence  of  thefociety 
of  jefuits  ;  born  at  St.  Omer,  in  1619,  died  in  1669.  He  was 
an  excellent  fcholar.  His  publications  are  :  i .  Explanatio  Rhe- 
toricse  ;  much  ufed  for  its  pcrfpicuity  and  method-i;^  2.  Ars  mc- 
trica  &  ars  poetica ;  Louvain,  1655.  3.  Ars  Hiftorica ;  St. 
Omer,  1669.  4.  Pons  eloquentiae,  five  M.  T.  Ciceronis  ora- 
tiones ;  Liege,  1675,  4  vols.  i2mo.  the  laft  of  which  com- 
prizes an  excellent  analyfis  of  the  difcourfes  of  the  roman  orator. 
5.  Comoedix  xii.  cum  Plautina  tum  Terentiana,  concinnatas ; 
Liege  1679,  2  vols.  i2mo.  well  adapted  for  reprefentation  or\ 
a  college-ftage. 

CYNEAS,  originally  of  Theflaly,  difciple  of  Demofthenes 
and  minifter  of  Pyrrhus,  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  philofophcr 
and  as  an  orator.  Pyrrhus  faid  of  him,  "  that  he  had  taken 
more  towns  by  his  eloquence,  than  he  had  by  his  arms.'^  This 
prince  fent  him  to  Rome  to  folicit  a  peace.  It  was  nearly 
granted  him,  when  Appius  Claudius  and  Fabriclus,  who  were 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  influenced  the 
fenate  to  adopt  pther  fentimcnts.  Cyneas  being  returned  to  the 
xamp  of  Pyrrhus,  defcribed  Rome  to  him  as  a  temple,  the  fe- 
nate as  an  afl'embly  of  kings,  and  the  roman  people  as  a  hydra, 

[n]  Only  tell  her  that  I  love.  Why,  oh,  why  ftioiild  I  defpair? 

Leave  the  relt  to  her  and  fate  i  Mercy's  piftur'd  in  her  eye  : 

Some  kind  planet  from  «bovc  If  (he  once  vouchfafe  to  hear. 

May  perhaps  her  pity  move ;  Welcome  hope,  and  welcome  fear. 

Ix)vers  on  their  (^ars  mull  \yait ;  She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 

Only  tcU  her  that  I  love.  Why,  oh,  why  ihould  I  defpair  ? 

who 
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>rHo  recruited  its  vigour  as  often  as  It  was  defeated.  Pliny  cites 
the  memory  of  Cyncus  as  a  prodigy.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  ho  falutcd  all  the  fcnaturs  and  knijhts  by  their  fcveral 
names.  It  was  Cyneas  who  abridged  the  book  of  -/flncas  the 
t.  "^  .on  the  defence  of  places.  Cafaubon  publilhcd  this 
;  It  with  a  latin  verfion,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Poly- 

}  .),  folio.     M.  dc  Beaufobrc  tran Hated  it  into  frencfi^ 

M  ncnis,  1757,  410. 

CYPRIANI,  or  Cipriani,  a  famous  italian  painter,  fettled 
in  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1785  j  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  this  iOand.  Though  his  compofitions  were  in  general 
not  very  cxtcnfive,  the  great  v:»riety  of  his  dcfigns,  the  expreflioii 
of  his  ligiires,  the  delicacy  of  his  heads,  and  the  exquifite  neat- 
lufs  of  his  contours,  caufed  him  lo  be  regarded  as  a  very  capital 
ni.iilcr.  His  numerous  produdlions,  fpreStd  over  all  Europe, 
by  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi,  breathe  grace  and  beauiy.  Cypri- 
ani  contributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  a  tafle  for  the  fine 
arts  in  England,  i^is  virtues  in  private  lifc  reflecled  honour  on 
his  talents ;  and  his  friends  were  not  fewer  than  his  difciples. 
He  left  a  fon  who  inherited  his  genius,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  fketches  and  drawings  of  various  kinds. 

CYPRIaNUS  (Thascius  Cjbcilius),  a  principal  father  of 
the  chridian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Africa,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his 
parents,  than  that  they  were  heathens ;  and  he  himfelf  continued 
fuch  till  the  lafl.  it  years  of  his  life.  He  applied  himfelf  early 
to  the  ftudy  of  oratory  •,  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Laiftantius  in 
particular,  informs  us,  that  he  taught  rhetorical  Carthage  with 
the  highell  applaufe.  Tertullian  was  his  mafter;  and  Cyprian 
was  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  there  ne- 
ver went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  "  Da  magif- 
trum,**  Give  me  my  mafter.  However,  Cyprian  far  excelled 
Tertullian  as  a  writer.  Tertullian's  ftyle  was  exceedingly  harfli 
and  crabbed.  Cyprian's,  on  the  contrary,  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  is  certain  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Fer- 
tulliaij  and  Cyprian  was  figurative,  high-flown,  and  declama- 
tory ;  which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us 
at  firft  for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  elo- 
quence of  the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate  *,  for  the  Afri- 
cans feem  to  have  pofiefled  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination, 
and  to  have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  which  is  the 
refult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatever.  It  was  in  the  year  246  that 
Cyprian  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  chriftianity,  at  Carthage,  by 
one  Caecilius,  a  pried  of  that  church,  whofe  name  Cyprian  after- 
wards took;  and  between  whom  there  ever  after  fubfifted  fo  clofc 
a  friendfnip,  that^Caccilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cyprian  the 
care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a  married  man  himlclf  j  but  as 
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foon  as  he  became  a  chriftian,  lie  refolved  upon  a  (late  6f  cotf* 
tinence,  which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  ye? 
not  become  general.  This  we  learn,  with  many  other  parti- 
culars, from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  o£ 
his  life,  wliich  are  prefixed  to  his  works.  It  was  now  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  hiscon- 
'verfion  ;  and  that  was^  by  writing  againft  paganifm,  and  in  de- 
fence of  cliridianity.  With  this  view  he  compofed  his  piece, 
"  De  gratia  Dei,  or,  concerning  the  grace  of  God,'*  which  he 
addrefled  to  Donatus.  Jt  is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
Apologetic  of  Tertullian,  and  the  06lavius  of  Minutius  Felix  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cyprian  has  not  only  infifted  upon  the 
fame  arguments  with  thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed 
their  words,  thofe  of  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.  In  247,  the 
year  after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjefl:,  intituled,  **  De  idolorum  vartitate,  or,  upon  the  vanity 
of  idolo  j"  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with  Tertul- 
lian and  Minutius  Felix,  His  Oxford  editor,  bifliop  Fell,  en- 
deavours to  excufe  him  from  ihe  charge  of  plngjarifm  upon  this 
occafion ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame  points  to  treat  as 
all  the  apologiils  had  before,  namely  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
chriflianity,  and  the  faliehood  and  vanity  of  hcathenifm,  he 
could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe  of  the  fame  topics. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was 
fo  highly  pleafing  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained 
him  pried  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to  ordain 
a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate :  But  Cyprian  was  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  perfon,  and  thought  capable  of  doing  fucl\  fingular  fer- 
rice  to  the  church,  that  it  might  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  ta 
difpenfe  a  little  with  the  form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  bcfides 
his  known  talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  liad  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation of  fauiSlity  fince  his  converfion ;  having  not  only  fepa-* 
rated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  wc  have  obferved  before,  tvhich 
in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  acl  of  piety,  but  2K0 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  Up 
intirely  to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account,  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  bifliop  of  Carthage  died  the  year  after,  that 
is,  in  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to  fuccced  him  as  Cy- 
prian. Cyprian  himfelf,  as  Pontius  tells  us,  vras  extremely 
aj^ainlt  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  on  purpofe  to  avoid  belong 
chofen  ;  but  the  people  infifted  upon  it,  and  lie  was  forccdto 
comply.  The  quiet  and  repofe  which  the  chriltians  had  enjoyeA. 
for  the  laft  40  years  had,  it  feema,  greatly  corrupted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  firR  care,  after  his  advancement 
to  the  bifliopric,  was  to  corre<^  diforders  and  reform  abufes. 
Luxury  was  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  many  of  their  women 
were  not  fo  Uridl  as  they  (hould  be,  cfpecially  in  the  article  of 
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tin  U.     Thlsoi    . '        '  '     1  t)  ilraw  up  his  piece,  "  De  li  ' 
\  .'-.v.inim,  or,  ^  •  drcls  of  young  women  •/*  in  u  . 

1  I  particular  head,  he  inculcates  m^iny 

i<  icty. 

In  249,  the  emperor  Dccius  began  to  i^Tiic  out  very  fevcrc 
edids  againll  the  chriftians,  whicli  particularly  affcdlcd  thofc 
upon  tlic  coafts  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the 
.  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage,  loudly 
|)on  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions:  a  common 
ir.ciluHl,  as  is  well  known, of  deltroyini;  the  primitive  chriftians. 
Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at  Carthage,  and 
•  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  pcrfecution  y  which 
\\cpt  how  juiHfiable  foever  in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and 
fccms  to  liave  been  confidered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  pub- 
lic letter  written  uixjn  the  fubjecl  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage, 
as  a  deferiion  of  his  poll  and  paftoral  duty.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift,  Pon- 
tius, the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  folicitous  to  excufe  it;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  aflirming,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  times, 
.  that  "  he  was  commanded  to  retire  by  a  fpccial  revelation  from 
.heaven ;  and  that  his  flight  was  not  the  effed:  of  any  other  fear 
■  but  that  of  offending  God."  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  father 
was  a  great  pretender  to  vifions.  For  inftancc,  in  a  letter  to 
Caccilius,  he  declares,  "  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admoni« 
tion,  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facramcnt  of  the  eucharift, 
in  order  to  render  it  effectual."  In  another  to  the  clergy,  con- 
cerning certain  priefls,  who  had  reflored  fome  lapfed  chriftiang 
too  hallily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threatens  them 
to  execute  "  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againlt  them,  in  a  vi- 
fion,  if  they  did  not  deClt."  He  makes  the  fame  threat  to  one 
Pupianus,  who  had  fpoken  ill  of  him,  and  withdrawn  himfelf 
from  his  communion.  In  a  letter  likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people,  he  tells  them,  "  how  he  had  been  admoniflied  and  di- 
recled  by  God  to  ordain  one  Numidicus  a  prieft.*'  Dodwell,  in 
his  "  Differtationes  Cyprianicx,  *  has  made  a  large  colledion  of 
thefe  vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence  ; 
nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thofe  to  be  atheifts,  who 
Ihall  prefume  to  qucftion  the  truth  of  them.  Dodwell  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  learned  man,  but  he  was  alfo  a  very  weak  and  cre- 
dulous man.  Many  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  the 
truth  of  the  chridbn  religion  too,  who  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  vifions  of  Cyprian  ;  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no  faith  at  all 
in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they  certainly  were, 
either  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  imagination,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  fictions  of  his  own,  contrived  for  fuch  purpofes  as  he 
thought  fufficient  to  juftify  the  fraud. 
,  As  foon  as  Cvprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf>  he  was  profcribed 
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by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  concealed,  bat 
not  inaiflivc  ;  for  he  continued  to  write  from  time  to  time  to 
tlie  clergy  'and  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as  their  unhappy  fitua-* 
tion  and  occafions  required.  He  exhorted  the  clergy  to  take 
care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of  the  poor,  and  cfpecially 
of  thofe  vho  fuffcred  fi  r  the  gofpel ;  and  he  gave  them  particu- 
lar dire£lions  upon  each  of  thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple to  be  of  fljood  courage,  to  (land  fail  in  the  faith,  and  to  per- 
fcvere  again fli  all  the  terrors  of  perfecution  evtn  unto  death  j 
ailuring  them  in  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  that  the  prefent 
•'  afflictions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would  work  for 
them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  When 
the  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  251  or  252,  Cyprian  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  and  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy. 
He  had  now  much  bulinefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  in  his  abfence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  difor- 
ders  attending  it,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among 
the  chrifliars.  The  firft  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was  the  cafe 
of  the  lapfed,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church  who 
had  not  been  able  to  itnnd  the  fiery  trial  of  perfecution,  but  had 
been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and  facri- 
fice  to  idols  •,  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immediately  called 
a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he  called  another  coun- 
cil, to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants-,  and,  in  255,  a  third,  to 
debate  concerning  baptifm  received  from  heretics,  which  was 
there  determined  to  be  void  and  of  no  efleCt.  All  thefe  points 
had  produced  great  difputes  and  dilturbances ;  and  as  to  the 
lad,  namely,  heretical  baptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixed 
at  Carthage  to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the 
b  (hop  of  Home,  and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  after- 
wards oppofed  it  with  the  utmoft  violence. 

'I  hcfe  divifions  and  tumults  among  the  chrifiians  raifed  a 
fecond  perfecution  againll  them,  in  257,  under  the  emperor 
Valerian.  Stephen,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  put  to  death,  and 
Cyprian  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpafius,  the  procqnful  of 
Africa  \  by  whom,  after  he  had  confeited  himfelf  a  chrillian, 
and  rcfufed  to  facrifice  to  idols,  he  was  condemned  ro  be  ba- 
iiilhcd.  He  \v:.s  fent  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zcugita- 
jiia ;  and  here  Pontius  pretends  he  had  another  vifion,  admo« 
nifhing  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen  the  year  after. 
When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for  fuch  it  was,  11 
months,  and  without  having  fufi'ered  a  forfeiture  of  his  goods, 
Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconful,  who  had  fucceeded  Afpa- 
fius, recalled  him  from  his  exile,  and  ordered  him  publicly  to 
appear  at  Carthage.  Neverthelefs,  Galerius  being  retired  to 
Uiica,  and  Cyprian  having  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  carried 
thither,  the  Jattcr  abfconded,  and,  when  foldicrs  were  fent  to 
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>•  -as  not  to  be  iournl.     Cyprian  excufci  this 

i  r,  by  faying,  that  "  it   was  not  the  fear  of 

<. I ..:;.,  \si  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it 

became  a  L..  ,  »  die  upon  tlic  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock 
over  mhich  he  prcridcd."  Accordingly,  when  the  proconful  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  forth,  and  prcfcntcd  himfdf 
to  the  guards,  who  were  commiflioned  and  ready  to  fcize  lum. 
He  was  carried  to  the  proconful,  who  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
again  on  the  morrow.  Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  procon- 
i  .'  ,v,it  fcvcral  quctlions  to  him,  which  he  replying  to  with  un- 
vi^ii^cable  fortitude,  the  former  pronounced  upon  him  the 
fcntencc  of  death ;  to  which  the  martyr  anfwercd,  **  God  be 
praifed  I**  He  was  then  led  away  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
he  fuffered  with  great  firmnefs  and  condancy ;  after  he  had  been 
bifliop  of  Carthage  lo  years,  and  a  chriiiiau  not  more  than  J2. 
He  died  Sept.  14,  258. 

The  works  of  this  father  and  confcflbr  have  been  often  printed. 
The  firil  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of  Rigaltius,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1648  ;  afterwards  in  1O66,  with  very  great  additions. 
This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was  contiderably  improved  by  Fdl, 
bifljop  of  Oxford  j  at  which  place  it  was  handfomely  printed  in 
1682,  witli  ti»e  "  Annales  Cyprianici"  of  bifhop  P'earfon  prc- 
fiXvAJ.  Fell's  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  170c; 
after  which  a  Beneditfline  monk  publiflicd  another  edition  of 
this  father  at  Paris  in  17x7.  The  works  of  Cyprian  have  been 
tranflated  into  englifti  by  Dr.  Marfhal  -,  for  this  reafon  chiefly, 
that  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being  made  fuch 
good  ufc  of,  in  fupporting  the  doctrines  and  difciplinc  of  our 
church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  french  author  of  a  fingular  cha- 
racler,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  1620.  His  father,  who  was 
a  gentleman,  placed  him  at  firlt  under  a  priell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  making  little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter,  he 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  there  became  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  as  a  fort  of  apprenticefhip  in  the  art  miUtary.  He 
was  but  19  years  of  age  when  he  entered  this  company;  and 
here  his  natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  fcrve  his  friends,  fooa 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  engaged  in,  in 
the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  (hewed  upon  thcfc 
occasions,  and  fome  other  dcfperate  a£lions  in  which  lie  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid,  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  (hot  through  the  body 
at  tlie  Cege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through  the  neck  at  the  ficgc 
of  Arras,  in  1640.  The  hardlbips  he  fuffercd  at  tJiefe  two 
fieges,  the  little  hopes  he  had  of  preferment,  and  in  (hort,  his 
attachment  to  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and 
apply  himfelf  altogether  to  the  ^zcrcife  of  wit.    He  had  indeed 
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never  negle£lecl  literature,  but  had  often  withdrawn  himfelf, 
amidft  the  difTipations  of  a  -foldier's  life,  to  read  and  to  write. 
He  compofcd  many  works,  in  which  he  ilieweil  great  fire  and  a 
lively  imagination.  Marlhal  Ciallion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and 
courage,  becaufe  he  had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf, 
would  have  Cyrano  with  him  -,  but  he,  being  palhonately  fond 
of  liberty,  looked  upon  this  advantage  as  a  conftraint  that 
would  never  agree  with  him,  and  therefore  refufed  it.  Never- 
thelefs  at  length,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  preiTed  him  to 
procure  a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame  this  great  paflTion  for 
liberty,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajon  in  1653. 
To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works  the  fame  year,  for  he  had 
publiihed  none  before  ;  and  they  con  fi fled  of  fome  letters  writ- 
ten in  his  vouth,  with  a  tragedy,  on  the  death  of  Agrippina, 
"widow  of  Germanicus.  He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy,  called 
"  The  Pedant :"  but  his  other  works  were  not  printed  till  after 
his  death.  His  "  Comic  hiflory  of  the  flates  and  empires  of 
the  moon"  was  printed  in  1656.  His  "Comic  hiflory  of  the 
Itates  and  empires  of  the  fun,"  feveral  letters  and  dialogues,  and 
a  fragment  of  phyfics,  were  all  colle6lcd  and  publiflied  after- 
wards in  a  volume.  His  comic  hiflories  and-  fragments  fliew, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  des  Cartes's  philofophy.  He 
died  in  1655,  *^S^^  ^^^Y  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received  from 
the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  a  few  montlis  before. 

The  carl  of  Orrery,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Swifc,"  has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  french  author  of 
a  fingular  chara6lcr,  who  had  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  wit  and 
humour,  in  many  rcfpe£ls  refembling  that  of  Swift.  Hewanted 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagi* 
nation  was  lefs  guarded  and  correal,  but  more  agreeably  extra- 
vagant. He  has  introduced  into  his  philofophical  romance  the 
fyltem  of  des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  inter- 
mixed with  feveral  fine  Arokes  of  jull  fatire  on  the  wild 
and  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  aflro- 
nomers  of  that  age  :  and  in  many  parts  he  has  evidently 
direfted  the  plan  which  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  has  pur- 
fued." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalcm,  was  ordained  a  priefl  of  that  church 
by  Maximus  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  after  Maximus's  death, 
which  happened  about  350,  became  his  fucceflbr  in  that  fee, 
through  the  interefl  of  Acacius  bilhop  of  Cxfarea,  and  the  bi- 
Ihops  oif  his  party.  This  made  the  orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly 
fufpefled,  becaufe  Acacius  was  an  Arian  ;  and  St.  Jerome  abufes 
Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one  too  :  but  TlKodoret  afiiircs  us,  that  he 
was  not.     Be  ihat  as  it  will>  his  connexions  with  Acacius  were 

prefcntly 
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|M  '  ■  '  '^  n  hy  a  violent  contclt,  uhitli  arofc  between  tlicm 
u'  '>vr».tives  of  their  rcfpcdlirc   fees.     '1  he  council 

I.  op  of  Jerufiilcm  the  honour  of 

'pi         -■)■■■■  ^  .     ^^  ^"  province,  without  con- 

^ccrning  himfeif  at  all  with  tlic  right  of  the  church  of  Carfatcn, 
^hich  u-as  metropolitan  to  that  of  Jcrufalem.  This  made 
Maximus,  and  after  liim  Cyrill,  who  were  biftiops  of  Jerufalem, 
t(    ■    '  '  ■  '  ;  .  about  C(-  ■'         'ig  biihops,  and  al- 

\\  Acacius  L  il  as  an  encroach- 

niciit  upon  the  juriKliciions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fjrnod,  contrived  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of^  a  very  great  fin  he  hid 
committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine,  by  cxpofmg  to  (ale  the 
treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying  the  money  to  the  fupport 
of  the  poor.  This,  however,  might  poflTibly  have  been  paded 
over,  as  an  offence  at  leaft  of  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  one 
circumftance  that  unluckily  attended  it;  which  was,  that 
amongil  thefc  treafures  that  were  fold  there  was  a  rich  em- 
broidered robe,  which  had  been  prefented  to  the  church  by  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  fcen  to 
have  been  worn  by  a- common  a£trefs  upon  the  ftagc :  which  as 
foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good  people  to  tin- 
gle, as  a  molt  horrible  profanation  of  that  facred  veflment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Conftan- 
tius  himfeif,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depcfition,  which 
Acacius  and  his  council  had  pail'ed  upon  him,  to  t!ie  higher 
tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council :  neverthelefs  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Tarfus,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Sylvanus  the  bifliop  of  that  place,  and  fuffered  to  celebrate  tl.c 
holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach  in  his  diocefe.  In  359  he  ap- 
peared at  the  .council  of  Scleucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
lawful  bifliop,  and  had  the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  fe- 
veral  bifliops,  though  Acacius  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it : 
which  provoked  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fccond  time.  Under 
Julian  he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were  made  in  that 
reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly,  under  Theodofius,  we  find 
him  firmly  tftabliftied  in  his  old  honours  and  dignities,  in  which 
he  continued  unmolcfted  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  836. 

Tlie  remains  of  Ais  father  are  not  voluminous ;  but  confifl 
only  of  23  catechefcs,  and  a  fingle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a 
remarkable  one,  as  well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as 
for  the  fubjeft  it  is  written  upon :  for  it  gives  a  wonderful  ac- 
count of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  heaven^  ac 
Jerufalem,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fuccccdcd  his  uncle  Thcophilus  in 

the 
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the  bifiiopnc  of  that  place.  In  412.  The  bifhops  of  Alexandria 
had  long  acquired  great  authority  and  power  in  that  city,  arid 
ufually  cxcrcifcd  their  jurifdidlion  very  rigoroufly.  Cyrill  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  fufler  any  power  to  be  dirniniOied  or  to 
relax  in  his  hands  j  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  {hall  fee,  took 
every  opportunity  to  confirm  and  increafe  it.  He  was  no  fooner 
advanced  to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  the 
city  •,  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  dripped  Thcopemptus  their  biftiop  of 
every  thing  he  had.  In  4 1 5  the  jews  committed  fomc  infult 
or  other  upon  the  christians  of  Alexandria  which  fo  inflamed 
the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himfclf  at  the  head  of  his 
people,  demolilhed  the  fynagogues  of  the  jews,  drove  them  all 
out  of  the  city,  and  fuffered  the  chriflians  to  pillage  their  ef- 
fects. This  military  adventure  of  Cyrill  however  highly  dif- 
pleafed  Orelles,  the  governor  of  the  town  ;  who  began  to  be 
fenfible,  that  the  bifliop's  authority  was  grown  very  potent,  and, 
if  not  timely  fupprefTed,  might  pofTibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for 
that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out 
between  Oreftes  and  the  biihop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  inclined  to  be  feditious  ;  many  tumults 
were  raifed,  and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of 
Alexandria.  One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open 
chariot,  he  found  hlmfelf  inilantly  furrounded  with  about  500 
monks,  who  had  left  their  monafleries  to  revenge  the  quarrel 
of  their  biihop.  They  purfued  him  fiercely,  wounded  him  with 
ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the  people  had  not  re- 
drained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up  to  his  relief.  Ammo- 
nius,  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  afterwards  fcized  by  the  order  of 
Oreftes,  and,  being  put  upon  the  rack,  died  under  the  opera- 
tion. Cyrill  however,  to  make  him  amends,  had  him  immedi- 
ately canonized,  and  took  every  public  opportunity  of  com- 
mending his  zeal  and  conflancy.  About  the  fame  time  there 
was  at  Alexandria  a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypatia, 
whofe  fame  and  chara£ler  were  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that 
people  came  from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Orellea 
faw  her  often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was 
Ihe  who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their 
biftiop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  fo  (Irongly  upon  fome  of  their 
zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  fcized  upon  Hypatia,  as  fhc 
was  returning  home,  dragged  her  violently  through  the  ftreets, 
and  caufed  tlic  mob  to  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill 
bimfelf  with  being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder. 

But  whatalTords  the  moft  memorable  inftaiiceof  Cyrill's  fiery 
zeal,  is  his  quarrel  with  Neftorius  bifliop  of  Conftantinople. 
Neftorlus  had  urged  in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin 
Mary  ought  not  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God ;  and  th«fe  ho- 

mihcs 
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miiics  coni;!'.^  10  -T\:vpt,  ralfcd  no  fmall  diilurbanccs  amonjr 
the  rrjoirk  r'  rr  C'viulwrotca  paHoral  letter  to  the  monk.% 
in  icJ,  that  (be  was  indeed  the  mother  of  God, 

an*  J.      to  be  called  fo.     As  foon  as  Ncilorius  heard 

of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared  Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  rcfufed 
to  have  any  further  commerce  with  him.  Cyrill  upon  thit 
wrote  Neftorius  a  very  civil  letter,  without  approving  his  doc- 
trine;  which  Nellorius  anfwercd  as  civilly,  without  retra£iing 
it.  The  afi'air  was  laid  at  length  before  pope  Ccleftine  ;  after 
which  Cyrill,  fupportcd  by  the  pontiff's  authority,  began  to 
iflue  forth  anathemas  againft  Nellorius  and  his  doctrine.  In 
fhort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  ncceflary  to 
convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it ;  where  fomc  bifhops  of  the  Eaft,  who  were  aflcmbled  on  the 
part  of  Neflorjus,  ^ave  Cyrill  fo  warm  an  oppofition,  that  they 
pot  him  deprived  ot  his  biOiopric,  and  tlirown  into  prifon.  But 
he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  -and  rcftored,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Neftorius,  who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Con- 
ftantinople  in  4-^1.  Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
died  in  444.  '1  his  bifhop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights  of 
faith  ;  but  whether  or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well 
be  difputed.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often 
printed. 
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DAC  (John),  a  german  painter,  born  at  Cologne  in  i^^^i 
cultivated  his  talents  in  Germany  under  Spranger,  and 
in  Italy  under  the  mod  (kilful  mailers.  The  emperor  Rodolph, 
a  friend  to  the  arts,  and  patron  of  artifts,  employed  his  pen- 
cil. The  pidlures  he  executed  for  that  prince  are  in  a  grand 
ta(tc.     Dae  died  at  the  imperial  court,  titled  and  rich. 

DACIER  (Andrew),  a  french  critic  and  pliilologer,  was 
born  of  proteftant  parents  at  Cadres  in  Upper  Languedoc 
April  6,  165 1,  and  had  his  education  in  the  college  there  i 
but,  when  the  direclion  of  it  was  given,  in  1664,  to  the  jefuita 
alone,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Piiyloufens,  and 
afterwards  tp  that  of  Saumur,  that  he  might  finilh  his  ciaffical 
ftu^ies  under  Tanneguy  Ic  Fevre,  or  Tanaquil  Faber.  Thi^ 
excellent  m after  was  fo  taken  with  Dacier's  uncommon  genius 
and  inclination  for  learning,  that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  houft, 
after  he  had  difmiiTed  the  reft  of  the  pupils;  and  here  he  con- 
ceived that  afFedlion  for  le  Fevre's  celebrated  daughter,  which 
ended  at  lengtii  in  marriage.  Le  Fevre  dying  Sept.  12,  1672, 
Dacier  returned  to  his  father  ;  and  after  fome  time  went  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  fettlement  there  to  his  advantage. 
After  a  journey  or  two  he  got  recommended  to  the  duke  of 
Montauiier,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  who  put  him  on  the  lift 
of  the  commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  engaged 
him  in  the  edition  of  Pompeius  Feftus.  This  he  publiftied  in 
4to.  at  Paris,  1681,  and  it  was  again  publiflied  in  4to.  at  Am- 
fterdam,  1699  ;  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  be- 
caufe  there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
Fulvius  Urfinus,  and  Anthony  Auguftinus,  and  th©  new  frag- 
ments of  Feftus.  His  Horace,  with  a  french  tranflation,  and 
notes  critical  and  hiftorical,  came  out  at  Paris  in  10  vols.  lamo. 
1681,  and  has  often  been  printed  fince.  The  beft  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  1726,  confifting  of  the  fame 
number  of  volumes  in  the  fame  fize.  Another  edition  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8  vols.  i2mo.  to  which  were  added 
^he  tranflation  and  notes  of  father  Sanadon,  publiflied  at  Paris 
In  2  vols.  4to.  1728.  Mr.  John  MaflTon  made  feveral  animad- 
verfions  upon  Dacier's  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life  of  that  poet, 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1708  ;  which  occalioned  Dacier  to  publifti 
new  explications  upon  the  works  of  Horace,  with  an  anfwer 
to  the  criticifms  of  Mr.  Maflbn,  a  refugee  miniller  in  England. 
He  treats  Maflbn's  book  with  great  contempt ;  and,  fpeaking 
of  verbal  criticifm,  ftyles  it  "  the  laft  effort  of  reflexion  and 

judgement.*' 
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^..  I ^         I  iivit  .lie  I'j  LK   imind  in  Santdon's  edition  of 

HoTicc.     The  next  fpccimcn  of  his  learning  was  in 

4  2th  book  of  the  anagogical  com- 

lus,  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  upon  the 

.  Xiuw  firli  publtihcii,  together  with  notcg 

^...  .. Tliis  was  publiHRil  in  /ito.  at  Loivdoa 

i68a. 

In  1683  D.1-UI  .ii.iiiicd  madcmoifellc  *.  i  ^*iv  ,  aiul  in  1685 
abjured  with  his  lady  the  protcftant  religion.  Wc  Orall  fajr 
more  of  this,  and  of  their  fettling  at  Paris,  in  our  of 

hex.     Dacicr's  marria^rc  feems  to  have  interrupted  ;  irjr 

purfuits  confidcrably,  for  wc  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1691, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  oblige  the  world  with  new  publica- 
tions. In  that  year  he  publiihed  a  french  tranflation  of  the 
moral  refle£ti6ns  of  the  emperor  Marcus  lAntoninus,  with  notes, 
in  2  vols.  i2mo.  Madam  Dacier  had  a  hand  in  that  work,  la 
1692  he  publifhed  Ariilotle's  Poetics,  tranflatcd  into  french, 
with  critical  remarks  upon  tjie  work,  in  4to.  This  work  was 
reprinted  in  Holland  in  i2mo;  and  fome  have  allerted  it  to 
have  been  Dacier's  mafter-picce.  In  169^  he  publiihed  a  french 
tranflation  of  the  Oedipus  and  Ele£lra  of  Sophocles,  in  i2moi 
but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  Poetics  juft  mentioned. 
Wc  have  already  noticed  fix  publications  of  Dacier  :  the  red 
(hall  now  follow  in  order  *,  for  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  like 
that  of  moft  others,  is  little  more  than  a  hi  (lory  of  his  works. 
He  publifhed,  7.  Plutarch's  lives,  tranflatcd  into  french,  with 
notes,  Paris,  1694,  tom.  i.  Svo.  This  eflay,  which  contains 
only  tive  lives,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work,  which  he  afterwards 
finiihed.  8.  Ihe  works  of  Hippocrates,  tranflatcd  into  french, 
with  notes,  and  compared  with  the  manufcripts  in  the  king's 
library,  Paris,  1697,  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  Journal  des  S9avan8 
fpeaks  well  of  this  verfion.  9.  The  works  of  Plato,  tranflatcd 
into  french,  with  notes,  and  the  life  of  that  philofopher,  with  an 
account  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  his  philofophy,  1699,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Plato's  pieces.  10.  The  life 
pf  Pythagoras,  his  fymbols,  and  golden  verfes,  the  life  of  Hicro- 
cles,  and  his  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes,  1 706,  2  vols. 
J2mo. 

In  169^,  Dacier  had  fucceeded  Fclibien  in  the  academy  of 
infcriptions,  and  Francis  de  Harlay,  archbifliop  of  Paris  in  the 
french  academy.  In  170 1  a  new  regulation  was  made  in  the 
academy  of  infcriptions,  by  which  every  member  was  obliged 
to  undertake  fome  ufeful  work  fuitable  to  his  genius  and  courfe 
of  ftudies  :  and,  in  conformity  to  this  order,  Dacier  had  made 
this  tranflation  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  &c.  1 1 .  The  manual 
of  Epidletus,  with  five  treatifcs  of  Simplicius  upon  important 
fubjedts,  relating  to  morality  and  religion^  tranilaied  into  french, 
6  with 
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^Ith  notes,  1715,  2  vols.  i2mo.  The  authors  of  the  "  Europe 
S9avante  of  Jan.  1718,"  having  criticifed  the  fpecimen  he 
had  given  of  hia  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  he  printed, 

12.  An  anfwer  to  them,  and  inferted  it  in  tlie  Journal  dcs 
S^avans  of  the  25th  of  June   and  the    nth   of    July    17 18, 

13.  Plutarch's  lives  of  illu0.rioas  men,  revifcd  by  the  xMSS.  and 
tranilatcd  into  French,  with  notes  hiltorical  and  critical,  and  the 
fupplement  of  thofe  comparifons  which  are  loft.  To  which  are 
added,  thofe  heads  which  could  be  found,  and  a  general  index 
of  matters  contained  in  the  work,  Paris,  172 1,  8  vols.  4to  : 
Amfterdam,  1723,  9  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was  receiv/sd  with 
applaufe,  and  fuppofed  to  be  well  done ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  au- 
thors of  the  Bibiiothcque  Francoife,  as  to  make  the  world  at  once 
forget  the  tranflation  of  Amyot,  obfolete  as  it  is.  Dacicr  publiflied 
fome  other  things  of  a  leller  kind,  as,  14.  A  fpeech  made  in 
the  french  academy,  when  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Harlay.  15.  Anfwers,  which  he  made,  as  dire(£l:or  of 
the  academy,  to  the  fpeech  of  M.  Coufni  in  1697,  and  to  that 
of  M.  dc  Boze  in  175.  Thsfe  two  pieces  are  inferted  in  the 
collecSlions  of  the  french  academy.  16.  A  diilertation  upon  the 
origin  of  Satire.  This  is  inferted'  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettrea  in  171 7.  17.  Notes 
upon  Longinus.  Boileau,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
Longinus,  ftyles  thefe  notes  very  learned  ;  and  fays,  that  **  the 
author  of  them  is  not  only  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learnings 
and  an  excellent  critic,  but  likewife  a  gentleman  of  fingular 
politenefs ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  feldom 
attends  great  learning."  Boileau  has  added  them  to  his  own  ' 
rotes  upon  Longinus  ;  and  they  are  printed  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works.  Dacier  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  Theo- 
critus, which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace,  ode  xxix  ; 
and  a  (hort  treatife  upon  religion,  containing  the  reafons  which 
brought  him  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thefe  two  works 
were  never  printed. 

He  had  a  fiiare  too  in  the  medallic  hiflory  of  Lewis  XIV  ; 
and,  when  it  was  finiOied,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it  to  his  ma-- 
jeily ;  who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  which  Dacier  had  taken 
in  it,  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  2000  Hvres;  and  about 
the  fame  time  appointed  him  keeper  of  tlie  books  of  the 
Icing's  clofet  in  the  Louvre.  In  1713  he  was  made  perpetual 
lecretary  of  the  french  academy.  In  1717  he  obtained  a  grant 
in  reverfion  of  10,000  crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the 
books  of  the  king's  tlofct;  and  when  this  pofl  was  united  to 
that  of  library-keeper  to  the  king  in  1720,  he  was  not  only 
continued  in  the  privileges  of  his  place  dutiiig  life,  but  the 
furvivance  of  it  was  granted  to  his  wife ;  a  favour,  of  which 
there  had  never  been  an  inflance  before.     But  her  death  hap- 
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pcnlng  firft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  her,  incf- 
fcdual.  Great  as  Dacicr's  grief  was  for  the  lofs  of  an  help- 
mate (o  like  himfcif,  it  did  not  prevent  him  front  fccking  out 
another;  and  he  had  adually  been  married  a  fecond  time,  if 
death  had  not  prevented  him.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1722,  of  aa 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  which  he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous, 
fincc'that  very  evening  he  was  prefent  at  the  academy.  He  was 
7 1  years  of  age  •,  (hort  of  itature,  and  of  a  long  and  meagre 
ipifage.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and 
if  he  was  fomewhat  partial  to  antiquity,  yet  he  is  to  be  cxcufed» 
becaufe  he  had  particularly  ftudied  thofe  writers  who  had  ap- 
plied thcmfelvcs  with  mod  fuccefs  to  the  knowledge  and  regu- 
lation of  the  human  mind.  Confidcrcd  in  this  light,  Dacier  is 
an  author  highly  to  be  valued :  for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful 
fubjecls  ♦,  devoted  his  labours  to  works  only  of  importance  ; 
and  enriched  the  frcnch  language  with  thofe  remains  of  wife 
antiquity,  which  are  mod  advantageous  to  the  morals  of  man* 
kind. 

DACIER  (Anne),  wife  of  Andrew  Dacier,  and  daughter  of 
Tanneguy  Ic  Fcvre,  profeflbr  of  greek  at  Saumur  in  France,  was 
borur  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  165 1.  She  was  1 1  years  old 
when  her  father  refolved  to  give  her  a  learned  education  ;  and 
the  occafion  or  his  taking  fuch  a  refolution  was  this  :  while  he 
was  teaching  one  of  his  ^ons  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the 
fame  room  where  Madiic.  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle, 
file,  as  a  perfon  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied 
her  brother  with  anfwers  to  queftions  that  puzzled  him.  Her 
futher,  difcovering  her  talents  from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a 
regular  courfe  of  leflbns,  and  brought  her  up  a  fcholar.  She 
went  to  Paris  in  1673,  the  year  after  her  father  died  ;  and  was 
then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  (he  publiihed 
in  1674,  in  4to.  Some  (heets  of  that  work  having  been  fhewn 
to  Huetius,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and  other  learned  men 
at  court,  a  propofal  was  made  to  her  of  preparing  fome  latin 
authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin  ;  which,  though  (he  re- 
jeded  at  firft,  flie  at  lalt  undertook,  and  publiihed  an  edition  of 
FloTus  in  1674,  in  4to.  Her  reputation  being  now  fpread  ovei* 
all  Europe,  Chriftina  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Coningfmark  to 
make  her  a  compliment  in  her  name ;  upon  which  Madiie.  ic 
Fevre  fent  the  queen  a  latin  letter  with  her  edition  of  Florus. 
Her  majefty  wrote  her  an  obliging  anfwer ;  and  not  long  after 
wrote  her  another  letter,  to  perfuade  her  to  quit  the  proteftant 
religion,  and  made  her  confiderable  offers  to  fettle  her  at  court. 
This  however  (he  declined,  and  proceeded  in  the  tafk  ftjc  had 
undertaken,  of  publifliing  authors  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 
•*  Scxtus  Aureltus  Victor"  came  out  under  her  care  at  Pari* 
168  i,  4to;  in  which  /ame  year  alfo  (he  publi(bed  a  french 
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"tranfiaiion  of  the  poems  of  Anncreon  and  Sappho  wltTi  notes, 
ti'hich  met  with  great  applaufe  ;  fo  great,  as  to  make  Boileau 
declare,  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  perfon  from  attempting  to 
tranflate  fhofc  poems  into  verfe.  She  publiflied,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  dauphin,  Eutropius,  Paris,  1683,  4to.  which  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Oxford,  1696,  8vo-,  and  Di£lys  Cretenfis  &  Dares 
Phrygius^  Paris,  1684,  410.  which  was  afterwards  printed,*  cum 
notis  variorum,  nt  Amli.  1702,  8vo.  She  had  alfo  pubUfhed 
french  tranflations  of  the  Amphitryo,  .Epidicus,  and  Rudens, 
comedies  of  Plautus,  Paris,  1683,  3  vols  i2mo;  and  of  the 
PIntus  and  Clouds  of  Ariitophanes,  1684,  i2mo:  with  notes, 
and  an  examen  of  all  thefe  plays  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed  with  the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes, 
it  fcems,  that,  as  we  learn  from  herfelf,  flie  had  read  it  over 
"200  times  with  pleafurc. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  various  publications,  fo  clofe  to  each 
other,  fhe  found  time  to  marry  Dacier,  with  whom  (he  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  father's  houfe  from  her  earlieft  years. 
This  happened,  as  we  have  already  obferved  in  our  account  of 
that  gentleman,  rn  1683;  though  fome  have  controverted  not 
only  the  date,  but  even  the  marriage  itfelf ;  and  have  furmifed 
that  (lie  was  previoufly  married  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  book- 
feller  of  her  father's,  and  that  (he  ran  away  from  him  for  the 
fake  of  Dacier,  with  whom  flie  was  never  married  in  any  re- 
gular way.  But  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive,  that  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  circumdance  in  the  hiilory  of  this  celebrated  lady 
muf!  not,  if  it  were  true,  have  been  notorious  and  incontefted. 
We  are  therefore  apt  to  admit^father  Niceron's  folution  of  thi$ 
difficulty  •,  who  obfervec,  upon  this  occafion,  that  •*  nothing  isv 
more  common  than  for  a  perfon,  who  abandons  any  party,  to 
be  expofed  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  whom  they  have  quitted,*^ 
and  to  fufFer  b-y  them.  Now  Madame  Dacier,  foon  after  her 
marriage,  declared  to  the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop 
of  Meaux,  who  had  been  her  friends,  a  defign  of  reconciling 
lierfclf  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  bui  as  M.  Dacier  was  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  change,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  Caflrcs  in  1684,  in  order  to  examine  the 
controvcrfy  between  the  proteflants  and  papifls.  They  at  laft 
determined  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  in  the  foregoing  article,  made  their  public  abjuratioa 
in  Sept.  1685.  This  might  probably  occafion  the  above-men- 
tioned rumour,  fo  much  to  the  drfadvantagc  of  Madame  Dacier  j 
though  wc  cannot  affirm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the  bottom 
no  better  reafon  for  it.  After  their  converfion,  the  duke  o^ 
Montaufier  and  the  blfliop  of  Meaux  recommended  them  at 
"court;  and  the  king  fettled  a  pcnfion  of  1500  livres  upon  M. 
Dacier,  and  another  of  500  upon  hw  lady.    The  patent  was 
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f\-  !i  November ;  :iiu^,  upon   the 

cc:  t,  they  returned  ti^  Paris,  whr.  1  • 

lludiesy  and  obliged  the  world  with  many  raluabic  productions. 
In    i(5«8    (he  publiflicd   a    frcnch   tranflation   of    Terence's 
comedies,  with  notes,  in  3  vols.  iimo.     She  is  faid  to  have 
rifen  -.v.  *  lock  in  the  morning,  during  a  very  ftiarp  winter, 

:!nd  to  ;  ,vatchcd  four  of  thecomcdics  5  but,  upon  lookin^^ 

them  over  loine  months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire, 
being  much  diffatisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  begun  tlie  tranf- 
lation again.  She  brought  the  work  then  to  the  highcll  per- 
fc£lion,  and  even  reached  the  graces  and  noble  fimplicitv  of 
the  original.  It  was  a  circumflance  greatly  to  her  honour,  tnit, 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  fcenes  and  a6ls,  her  dif- 
pofition  of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  excellent  MS. 
in  the  king  of  France's  library.  Hie  bed  and  mod  finished 
edition  of  this  unirerfaJly  admired  performance,  is  that  of  171 7> 
which  however  was  greatly  improved  afterwards,  by  adopting 
the  emendations  in  Bentley's  edition  of  Terence.  She  had  a 
hand  in  the  tranflation  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  her  huf- 
band  pubHfhcd  in  1691,  and  likewife  in  the  fpecimcn  of  z 
tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  he  publilhcd  three  years 
after  *,  but  being  defirous  of  publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Homer, 
flie  left  hcrhufband  to  finifti  that  of  Plutarch.  In  171 1  fhc 
publiftied  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  tranflated  into  french,  with  notes, 
m  3  vols.  i^mo.  and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned  elegant  and 
faithful.  In  1714  fhe  publiflicd  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of 
Tafte.  This  treatife  was  written  againfl:  M.  de  la  Motte,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had  declared  very  little  efteem  for 
that  poem.  Madame  Dacier,  (hocked  v/ith  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  with  her  favourite  author,  immediately  began  this  de- 
fence of  him,  in  which  ihe  did  not  treat  la  Motte  with  the  great- 
eft  civility.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which 
produced  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.  In  1716 
fhe  publilhed  a  defence  of  Homer,  againfl:  the  apology  of  father 
Hardouin,  or,  a  fequel  of  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  tafte; 
in  which  ftie  attempts  to  ftiew,  that  father  Hardouin,  in  en- 
deavouring to  apologize  for  Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater  in- 
jury than  ever  he  received  from  his  moft  declared  enemies. 
Befides  thcfe  two  pieces,  ftie  had  prepared  a  third  againft  la 
Motte ;  but  fuppreflcd  it,  after  M.  de  Vallincourt  had  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  them.  The  fame  year  alfo  ftie  pub- 
liftied the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  tranflated  from  the  greek,  with 
notes,  in  3  vols,  i2mo.  and  this,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  was  the 
laft  thing  ftie  publiftied.  She  was  in  a  very  infirm  itate  of 
health  the  lift  two  years  of  her  life ;  and  died,  after  a  very  painful 
ficknefs,  Aug.  17,  1720,  being  69  years  of  age.  She  nad  two 
daughters  and  a  fon,  of  whofe  education  flic  took  the  ftri^cft 
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care  *,  but  the  fon  died  young :  one  of  her  daughter^  became  1 
nun  J  and  the  other,  who  is  fald  to  have  had  united  in  her  all 
the  virtues  and  accompHlhments  of  her  fex,  died  at  1 8  years  of 
age.  Her  mother  has  faid  high  things  of  her,  in  the  preface 
to  her  tranllation  of  the  Ihad. 

Madame  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  learning. 
She  was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  gcnerofity,  good  nature,  and 
piety.  Her  modefty  was  fo  great,  that  (he  never  fpoke  of  fub- 
je6ls  of  literature ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  (he 
could  at  any  time  be  led  to  do  it.  There  is  an  anecdote  related 
of  her,  which  fets  this  modefty  in  a  very  ftrong  light.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  fcholars  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
who  vifit,  when  they  travel,  the  learned  in  other  countries,  to 
carry  with  them  a  book,  in  which  they  defire  fuch  perfons  to 
write  their  names,  with  fome  fentence  or  other.  A  learned 
German  paid  a  vifit  to  Mad.  Dacier,  and  requefted  her  to  write 
her  name  and  fentence  in  his  book.  She  feeing  in  it  the  names 
of  the  greateft  fcholars  in  Europe,  told  him,  that  (he  (hould  be 
aftiamed  to  put  her  name  among  thofe  of  fo  many  illuftrious 
perfons;  and  that  fuch  prefumption  would  by  no  means  become 
her.  The  gentleman  infifting  upon  it,  fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed 
upon ;  and  taking  her  pen,  wrote  her  name  with  this  verfe  of 
Sophocles,  TuvM^h  rj  (Tiyy]  (pspsi  KocriMovy  that  is,  **  Silence  is  the 
ornament  of  the  female  fex."  So  again,  {he  was  often  follicited 
to  publifli  a  tranilation  of  fome  books  of  fcripture,  with  remarks 
upon  them  *,  but  flie  always  anfwered,  that  "  a  woman  ought  to 
read,  and  meditate  upon  the  fcriptures,  and  regulate  her  conduft 
by  them,  and  to  keep  filence,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
St.  Paul."  "We  mud  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  the  academy 
of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  16S4. 

DAGOUMER  (Guillaume),  born  at  Pontaudemer,  died  at 
Courbevoye  in  1745,  had  been  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  the 
college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  principal  of  that  college,  and 
re£l:or  of  the  unlverfity.  He  publilhed  :  1 .  A  courfe  of  philo- 
fophy, in  latin.  2.  A  little  work  in  french  againft  the  adver- 
tifements  of  Languet,  archbiihop  of  Sens:  their  way  of  thinking 
on  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  dire£i:ly  oppofite.  Dagoumer  had 
virtue  ;  but  it  was  entirely  confined  to  his  fentlments,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  greateft  part  of  fchol.iftic  reafoners.  It  is  he 
whom  le  Sage  had  in  view  under  the  name  of  Guillomer  in  his 
romance  of  Gil  Bias. 

DAHL  (Michael),  an  eminent  danifli  portrait  painter,  who 
diftinguiftied  hlmfelf  by  good  colouring.  Queen  Aime  fat  to 
him,  and  prince  George  was  much  his  patron.  Died  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  long  happily  fettled,  O^.  20,  1743. 

DAILLE  (John),  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  ablcft  advocates  llic  proteftaius  ever  hud,  was  born  at 
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C^  ut,  Jan.  6,  1594*,  but  carried  foon  after  to  Poitirrn, 

w  lather  ufually  lived,  on  account  of  the  office   which 

he  bore  of  receiver  of  the  confignations  there.  His  father  dc- 
figned  him  for  bufincfs,  and  propofcd  to  leave  him  his  office  j 
but  the  prodigious  inclination  which  nature  had  given  him  for 
books,  over-ruled  that  projecEV,  and  he  was  fcnt,  though  not  till 
he  was  1 1  years  of  age,  to  S.  Maixcnt  in  Poitou,  to  learn  the 
firft  r     ■  s  of  learning.     He  continued  his  (ludics  at  Poi- 

tiers, L  :.iut,  and  Saumur*,  and,  having  finilhcd  his  claffical 

Icaniing  in  the  lart  of  ihofc  towns,  he  entered  on  logic  at  Poitiers, 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  finiflicd  his  courfe  of  philofopny  at  Saumur 
under  the  celebrated  Duncan.  He  began  his  theological  lludles 
at  S.iumur  in  1612;  which,  fays  his  Ion,  was  indilputably  one 
of  the  mod  lucky  years  in  his  whole  life,  bccaufc,  in  the  Oaober 
of  it,  he  was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  illuflrious  Monf.  du 
PlcITis  Mornay,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  pitch  upon  him  for 
a  tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.  Here,  though  he  difcharged 
the  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  re- 
ceived more  inftruftion  from  the  grandfather  than  he  communi- 
cated to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
him,  frequently  read  with  him,  and  concealed  from  him  nothing 
of  whatever  he  knew  j  fo  that  fome  have  been  ready  to  impute 
the  great  figure  Mr.  Daille  afterwards  made,  to  the  le£lures  he 
had  attended  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel ;  and  it  is  but  reafon- 
ablc  to  fuppofe,  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  it. 

Daille,  having  lived  fevcn  years  with  fo  excellent  a  mafter, 
was  now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1619,  and  went  to  Geneva  ;  and  from  thence  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  Venice,  where  they  fpent  the  winter. 
During  their  abode  in  Italy,  a  melancholy  affair  happened,  which 
perplexed  him  greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua ;  and 
he  removed  him  with  all  fpced  to  Fadua,  where  thofe  of  the 
proteftant  religion  have  more  liberty.  This  young  gentleman 
unfortunately  died  ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  avoid  the 
obfervationof  the  inquifitors,and  get  him  carried  to  France,  to  the 
burial-place  of  his  ancellors.  He  thought  at  length,  that  the 
bed  way  would  be  to  fend  him  under  the  difguifc  of  a  bale  of 
merchandize  goods  or  a  cargo  of  books  ;  and  in  ihis  manner  his 
corpfc  was  conveyed  to  France,  under  the  care  of  two  of  his  fer- 
vants ;  not  however  without  the  neceflary  fafe-condu£l  and  palT- 
ports,  which  were  procured  for  him  from  the  republic  by  the 
celebrated  father  Paul.  He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other 
pupil;  and  they  faw  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
England;  and  returned  to  France  towards  the  end  of  1621. 
The  fon  relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe 
two  years  of  travelling,  which  he  reckoned  as  loft,  becaufe  he 
(ould  have  fpent  thtni  to  better  purpofe  in  his  clofet ;  aud,  ic 
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feems,  he  would  have  re;;rettcd  them  ftiU  more,  if  he  had  n**^ 
enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being  familiarly  acquainted 
with  father  Paul.  The  only  fruit,  which  he  faid  he  had  reaped 
^from  that  journey,  was  the  acquaintance  and  converfation  of 
f^ither  Paul.— M  du  Pleffis,  with  whom  that  father  correfpondcd 
by  letters,  had  recommended  to  him  in  a  very  particular  manner 
botli  his  grandfons  and  their  governor ;  fo  that  M.  Daille  was 
immediately  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  there  pafled  not  a 
day  but  he  vifited  him,  and  had  fome  hours  difcourfe  with  him. 
The  good  father  even  conceived  fuch  an  affeftion  for  M.  Daille, 
that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  with  a  french  phyfician  of 
our  religion,  and  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  prevail  with 
him  to  ftay  at  Venice.  By  the  way,  this  circumftance  of  Dailies 
life  may  furnifh  one  argument  among  a  thoufand,  to  prove,  that 
father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper 
wholly  devoted  to  protellantifm  and  its  profe/Tors. 

Daille  was  received  minifter  in  1623,  ^"^  ^^^  exercifed  his 
office  in  the  family  of  du  Pleffis  Mornay  :  but  this  did  not  laft 
long  J  for  that  lord  fell  fick  a  little  after,  and  died  the  fame 
year,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  paftor.  Daille  fpent  the  following 
year  in  digefting  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
fifhed  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs.  In  1625 
he  was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur ;  and  the 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  fpent  the  reft 
of  his  life,  and  difFufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as 
well  by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  books  of  controverfy.  In  J 628 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  "  De  Tufage  des  Peres,"  or,  "  Of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Fathers ;"  but,  on  account  of  fome  troubles 
which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  proteftants  in  France,  it 
was  not  publifhed  till  1631.  Bayle  has  pronounced  this  work^ 
mafter-piece.  He  calls  it  a  very  ftrong  chain  of  arguments, 
forming  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thofe  who  would  have 
religious  difputes  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
therefore  very  properly  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  who,  in  their 
attempts  to  convert  the  proteftants,  have  always  urged  antiquity, 
and  the  general  confent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ages  of 
<chriftianity.  But  as  the  epifcopal  party  in  England  have  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelvcs,  very  impoliticly,  as  well  as  improperly,  iu 
our  humble  opinion,  to  claim  antiquity  on  their  fide,  in  their 
difputes  with  the  romanifts,  it  has  happened,  that  Daillc's  book, 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  offence  to  the  churchmen 
Jiere.  It  has  even  been  attacked  ^yith  great  ftverity  by  fome, 
merely  becaufc  it  tends  to  abate  the  authority  of  the  f;ithers  j 
fts  if  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm  was  to  rife  or  iall,  according  a^ 
the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in  credit. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  now,  and  tlicre  always  have  been, 
from  the  {ixH  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcholars  and  good 

churchmen 
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cliuTclimen  too  in  England,  who  knew  and  acknowledged  its 
high  worth  and  merit ;  and  (o  early  as  1651  an  cnglifh  triinf- 
lation  of  it  was  publiilicd  by  the  learned  Thomas  Smith,  U.  D. 
fellow  of  Chriit*»  collC)«<  in  Cambridge.     An  advertlfcmcnt  is 
]Mrefixed  to  it,  from  which  wc  tranfcribc  a  paflUge  or  two,  bc- 
caufe  fuch  a  tranlcript  will  give  the  reader  a  juilcr  notion  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  reception  it  met  with  among  the  difcerniiig 
part  of  mankind,  than  any  thini;  we  can  fay.    "  The  tranfljtiou 
of  this  trad,"  fays  Mr.  Smith,  **  hath  been  often  attempted,  and 
oftcner  delired  by  many  noble  pcrlonaecs  of  this  and  other  na- 
tions;    among   others  by  fir  Lucius  Cary  late  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  who,  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Chillingworth,  made 
▼cry  much  ufe  of  it  in  all  their  writings  agai»i(l  the  romaniits. 
But  the  papers  of  tha^  learned  nobleman,  wherein  this  traiiflation 
was   half    finiflied,  were  long  fince  involved   in  the  common 
lofs.     Thofc  few,  which  have  cfcapcd  it,  and  the  prcfs,  make 
a  very  honourable  mention  ot  this  monfieur,  whofe  acquaintance 
the  faid  lord  was  wont  to  fay,  was  worth  a  voyage  to  Paris.     lu 
page  202  of  his  Reply,  he  hath  thefe  words :  This  obfcrvation 
of  mine  hath  been  confirmed  by  confideration  of  what  hath 
been  fo  temperately,  learnedly,  and  judicioufly  written  by  M. 
Dailic,  our  protellant  Perron. — 1  (hall  add  but  one  lord's  tefti- 
mony  more,  namely,  the  lord  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  Letters 
concerning   Religion,   in  thefe  words,   p.  27,  285  The  reafons 
prevalent  with  me,  whereon  an  enquiring  and  judicious  perfon 
ihould  be  obliged  to  rely  and  acquiefce,  are  lo  aniply  and  fo 
learnedly  let  down  by  M.  Daille  in  his  Emploi  des  Peres,  that 
I  think  little,  which  is  material  and  weighty,  can  be  faid  on  this 
fubje^,  that  his  rare  and  piercing  obfcrvation  hath  not  antici- 
pated.    And  for  mvfelf,  1  muft  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was 
Hat  reading  of  this  rational  book,  which  firll  convinced  me,  that 
my  ftudy  in  the  french  language  was  not  ill  employed  ;  which 
hath  alfo  enabled  me  to  commend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 
tranflated  by  a  judicious  hand."  It  is  nccefTary  to  remember,  that 
Mr.  Mettayer,  who  was  minifter  of  St.  Qaintin,  publiflied  a 
latin  tranflation  of  this  work;  which  tranflaiion  was  reyifed  and 
augmented  here  and  there  with  new  obfcrvations,  by  Daille  him* 
fclf.     It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1656. 

In  1633  he  publiihed  another  work  of  general  concern,  in- 
tituled, **  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifcs,"  or,  "  An  Apology  for  the 
reformed  Churches  ;"  in  which  he  vindicates,  with  much  learn- 
ing and  argument,  their  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
from  the  imputation  of  fchifm,  which  was  ufually  brought 
againft  them.  This  work  was  aifo  tranflated  into  englKh  by 
Mr.  Smith,  in  1658;  as  it  was  into  latin  the  fame  year  by 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  8vo.  It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  a«  foon  as  it  was 
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publifticd,  and  fome  were  employed  to  write  againfl:  it.  Daillc 
wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  defence  of  it,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  with  it  in  the  latin  edition.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  feveral  works  of  Mr.  Daille ;  for,  being  chiefly 
controverfial,  and  written  on  particular  occafions,  they  are  now 
of  very  little  ufc.  He  wrote  a  great  deal ;  which  will  not  feem 
ftrange,  when  it  is  confidered  that  he  lived  long,  was  very  lar 
borious,  enjoyed  a  good  flate  of  health,  and  was  not  burthened 
with  a  large  family.  He  was  endued  with  the  qualifications  of 
a  writer  in  a  molt  eminent  degree ;  and  had  this  Angular  ad- 
vantage, that  his  underllanding  was  not  impaired  with  age ;  for 
it  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  lefs  ftrength  and  fire  in  his  two 
volumes  "  De  objedo  cultus  religiofi,^*  the  firft  of  which  was 
publiftied  when  he  was  70  years  old,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier 
works. 

He  afTifled  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  Alen9on 
in  1637  :  and  his  authority  and  advice  contributed  much  to 
quiet  the  difputes,  which  were  then  warmly  agitated  among 
the  proteftants  concerning  univerfal  grace.  He  declared  flre- 
nuoufly  for  univerfal  grace  ;  and  afterwards  publiflicd  at  Am- 
fterdam,  in  1655,  a  latin  work  again fl  Frederic  Spanheim,  the 
divinity  profeilbr  at  Leyden,  intituled,  "  An  apology  for  the 
fynods  of  Alen^on  and  Charenton."  This  work  rekindled  the 
war  among  the  proteftant  divines ;  yet  Daille  endeavoured  to 
clear  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  his  book  had  been  publifhed  with- 
out his  knowledge.  Neverthelefs,  he  anfwered  the  celebrated 
Samuel  des  Marets,  profeflbr  of  Groningen,  who  had  written 
againft  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  imaginable  -,  which  produced 
a  fliort,  but  very  warm  conteft  between  them,  in  which  Daille 
did  not  come  off  entirely  clear  and  free  from  blame  in  this 
refpecfl:.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  15,  1670-,  having  never  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except 
that  in  1650  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apo-r 
ple£lic  diforder,  in  which  he  lay  io  or  11  days,  apparently 
without  a  pofTibility  of  recovering.  He  left  a  high  reputation 
behind  him  •,  and  the  proteftants  ufcd  to  fay  in  France,  that 
•*  they  had  no  better  writer  fince  Calvin  than  M.  Daille. '  Be- 
fides  controverfial  and  other  writings,  he  publilhed  a  great 
number  of  ftrmons;  as  many  as  amounted  to  near  20  volumes. 
He  is  very  clear,  both  with  regard  to  the  expreflion,  artd  to  the 
difpofition  of  his  fubje£t.  He  was  reproached  by  one  of  hi^ 
adverfaries  with  Healing  feveral  things  from  Dr.  Davenant,  in 
his  "  Fxpofition  of  the  epiflle  to  the  Cololfians  j"  but  he  anr 
fwcred  the  charge.    ' 

He  married  in  the  lower  Poitou,  in  May  1625*,  and  his  wife 
died  the  3 1  (I  of  that  month,  163  i,  leaving  him  only  one  fon, 
cf  whom  (he  lay-in    at  the  houfe  of  the    dutch  umbaflailor, 
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0€t.  31,  1628.  She  had  taken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  pro. 
teUants  were  afraid  led  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle 
might  raife  popular  tumults  among  them.  This  only  Ton,  whofe 
name  was  Hadrian  Oaill  *,  was  received  a  minidcr  in  1653. 
He  had  continued  his  theological  ftudics  with  his  father  for 
feveral  years,  when  the  conliikory  of  Rochelle  invited  him 
thither.  Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  1658,  he  was  chofcn  a 
miniiler  of  Paris,  and  became  a  colleague  with  his  father.  He 
was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and,  then  re* 
tiring  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690.  All  his 
MSS-  among  wliich  were  feveral  works  of  his  father's,  were 
carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that  abridgement  of 
his  father's  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly  collc£lcd  tlic  ma- 
terials of  this  article. 

DALECH AMI'S  (James),  a  leanied  phyfician,  was  bom  of 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in  1513.  He  was 
excellently  (killed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  the  author  of 
fome  works,  which  (hewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal. 
He  wrote  :  1.  A  general  hiftory  of  Plants,  which  confi (ted  of  J  8 
books,  in  frencU  ;  2»  Three  books  De  Pelle  j  and  ;f  Scholia  in 
Pauli  -^ginetic,  lib.  vii.  He  publifhcd  Pliny's  Natural  Hif- 
fory  with  notes,  againft  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced 
before  it  appeared  -,  thinking,  that,  though  otherwife  a  very 
learned  man,  he  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  tliat  nature.  It 
feems,  however,  that  Scaliger  was  happily  deceived  *,  at  leaft  he 
owns  in  another  place,  that  his  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  belt 
which  had  appeared.  He  tranilated  alfo  into  latin  the  1 5  books 
of  Athenaeus,  and  fpent,  it  is  faid,  30  years  about  it.  He 
pra£tifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552  to  1558,  when  he  died, 

aged  75.  >  -  '  , 

DALEN  (Cornelius  van),  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  a  native  of  Holland; 
but  under  what  mailer  he  learnt  the  art  of  engraving,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  diflicult  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  his  merit; 
for  fometimes  his  prints  refemble  thofe  of  Cornelius  Vifcher; 
pf  Lucas  Vofterman ;  of  P.  Pontius  ;  of  Bolfwcrt ;  and  other 
mafters.  A  fet  of  antique  (latues  engraved  by  him,  are  in  a 
bold,^frce  (lyle,  as  if  founded  upon  that  of  Goltzius;  others 
again  feem  imitations  of  that  of  Francis  Poilly.  In  all  thcfe 
diderent  manners  he  has  fucceeded  ;  and  they  plainly  manifeft 
the  great  command  he  had  with  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with 
that  indrument  only.  He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits, 
fome  of  which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  belt  as  well  as 
the  largeft  part  of  his  works. 

jyALIhRAI  (Charles  Vion),  a  parifian  poet,  fon  of  an 
^uditor  of  accounts,  at  firit  took  the  profcITion  of  arms>  but,  ac- 

cordinj; 
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cording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  as  unfortunate  un^cr  thi 
god  Mars  as  under  Venus.  Accordingly  he  was  foon  weary 
of  this  plan  of  Hie  :  he  quitted  it,  and  palled  all  the  reft  of  Iris 
life  in  cultivating  the  mufes,  in  paying  his  court  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  diverting  himfeif  with  his  friends  :  the  tavern  was  his 
Parnaflus.  He  talks  of  nothing  in  his  poetry  but  of  the  art  of 
drinking  deeply  *,  in  one  place  he  fays,  he  will  die  by  the  mouth 
©f  the  bottle  rather  than  by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  His 
gay  and  fportive  mufe  never  condefcendcd  to  flatter  the  great ; 
he  neither  courted  their  favours  nor  their  benefits.  Contented 
with  a  moderate  income,  he  enjoyed  what  he  had,  and  wiflied 
for  nothing  beyond  it.  The  pure  and  calm  pleafures  of  the 
country  were  the  comforts  of  his  latter  years.  He  died  about 
the  year  1654,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1655,  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  works  had  appeared  two  years  before,  under  the  title  of. 
The  political  works  of  M.  d'Alibrai,  Paris,  1653,  8vo.  This 
colle6lion,  divided  into  fix  parts,  contains  bacchanalian,  fatirical, 
heroical,  moral^  and  chriftian  poems  •,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  been  attended  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  fometimes  wit  in  his  pieces. 
There  is  alfo  by  him  a  tranflation  of  the  letters  of  Antonio  dc 
Pcrrez,  a  Spaniard,  the  difgraced  minifter  of  Philip  II.  and  73 
epigrams  againft  the  fanpous  parafite  Montmaur. 

DALIN  (Olaus  de),  a  learned  Swede,  born  at  Winfberg 
in  1708,  defervedly  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
Swedifh  poetry  by  two  poems  written  in  that  language  ;  the 
one  intituled  ;  The  liberty  of  Sweden  ;  the  other  is  the  tra- 
gedy of  Brunhilda.  The  purfuit  of  letters  not  only  brought 
Jiim  glory  •,  it  alfo  made  his  fortune.  From  being  no  more  at 
lirft  than\he  fon  of  a  country  curate,  he  fucceihvely  raifed  him- 
feif to  be  preceptor  to  prince  Guftavus,  counfellor  in  ordinary 
©f  the  chancery,  knight  of  the  northern  ftar,  and  at  laft  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  court.  It  was  thus  that  the  govern- 
ment, by  whofc  command  he  wrote  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom,  rewarded  his  talents.  He  brought  down  this  hiftory 
to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  That  of  the  author  happened  Aug.  12, 
1763.  Befides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Sweden  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  great  number  of  epiftks,  fatires,  fables, 
thoughts,  and  fome  panegyrics  on  the  members  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fcicnces,  of  which  he  was  a  principal  ornament. 
There  is  likewife  by  him  a  tranflation  of  the  work  of  the  prc- 
fident  Montefquieu,  on  the  caufcs  of  the  grandeur  and  declcii- 
fion  of  the  Romans.  ^ 

DALLINGTON  (Sir  Robert),  author  of  the  "  Aphorifm« 
on  Tacitus,"  was  born  at  Geddington  in  Northamptonlhire.  He 
fpent  much  of  his  time  Abroad,  ami  afterwards  became  fecre«> 
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tary  to  Trancis  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  knielttcd  towards  the 
<nd  of  the  16th  century,  and  made  maUcr  of  Jie  Charter-houfe* 
lie  died  in  1627. 

DAI  RYMPLE  (David),  the  fon  of  fir  James  Dalrympic,  of 
;ttditor  of  the  cxclicqucr  for  Scothnd,  was  bora 
^h  on  the  aSth  of  October  1726.  His  mother,  ]ady 
Chnilian  Hamilton,  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pladinton. 
His  gnuidfather,  Gr  David,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  firll  lord 
Stair,  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  L 
Sir  David,  the  fubic<fl  of  our  prelcnt  article,  was  cducatol  at 
Eton  (ichool,  where  he  was  (riiUtiixuiihcd  no  Icfs  for  his  acqut- 
fitions  in  liter  iture  than  for  the  regularity  of  his  manners.  From 
Eton  he  was  removed,  to  complete  his  lludies  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  remained  till  1746.  In  1748  h«  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  foon  became  confpicuous  as  an  adw 
Tocate.  The  charader  which  he  had  obtained  for  knowledge 
and  inregriiy  in  the  fcottifh  law,  foon  raifed  him  to  an  emi- 
nence in  i  as  profelTion.  Accordingly,  in  March  1766,  we  fee 
him  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feflion  with 
the  warmed  approbation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  in  May  1776 
he  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  a  lord  commiflioncr  of  the  julliciary 
on  the  rcfignation  of  lord  Coalfton,  his  wife's  father.  Upoa 
taking  his  feat  on  the  bench  he  aflumed  the  title  of  lord  Hailes, 
in  compliance  with  the  ufage  eftablifhed  in  the  court  of  fefTion, 
and  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  among  the 
learned  of  Europe.  He  had  previoufly  gained  a  reputation  in 
polite  literature.  Three  papers  in  a  periodical  publication 
caJled  the  World  [o],  had  been  written  by  him  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life  5  and  he  afterwaids  communicated  to  the  public, 
through  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  many  critical  and  biogra- 
phical pieces  [p]. 

On  the  difputed  peerage  of  Sunderland  he  appeared  as  an 
advocate  in  the  caufe  of  lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  laft 
earl  y  on  which  occafion  he  publifhcd  a  very  learned  and  inge- 
nious paper,  in  the  form  of  a  law  cafe.  As  he  was  a  trultec 
of  the  lady,  and  at  that  time  a  judge,  this  cafe  was  fupported  by 
the  names  of  two  eminent  lawyers,  which  were  annexed  to  it. 
His  knowledge  of  antiquities  and  the  laws  of  defcent  enabled 
him  to  produce  fuch  powerful  arguments,  as  clearly  to  eftabliih 
the  right  of  the  lady,  and  to  form  a  precedent  for  future  deci- 
fions  in  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature.     His  "  Remarks  on  the  hif- 

fo]  Numben  14c,  147,  204.  the  poflcfllonof  fir  JoftiuaRcynoldi,  vhich 

[rj  The  remarks  on   the  Tallcrs  in  produted  from  the  latter  the  vindication 

Cent.  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  679*  793>  9^1*  of  it  in   the  fame  volume,  p.  603.   and 

1073,  1163;  weic  by  lord  Hailes.     Hit  the  reply  of  lord  Haile,  in  ^.  8S6.      He 

alfowasthe  critique  in  vol.  hi-  p.  399»  likewifc  occafionally  wiote  in  Cht  Eiin« 

«a  d^  famous  inioiature  of  Milton,  in  birgh  magazine. 
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tory  of  Scotland"  appeared  in  the  year  1773.  In  that  fmall 
volume  he  ciifplayed  much  hiflorical  refearcli  and  accuracy  ac- 
companied by  candour  and  liberality.  To  this  fucceeded  the 
**  Annals  of  Scotland,  4to  ;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was 
publiQied  in  1776,  and  the  fecond  in  1779.  This  work  amply 
gratified  the  expectations  which  had  been  raifed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  **  Remarks."  It  begins  at  the  early  period  of 
1057,  and  proceeds  through  the  reigns  of  fourteen  princes  from 
the  acceflion  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the  death  of  David  II.  com^ 
prifing  the  fpace  of  73^'  yearf.  His  defign  was  to  have  con- 
tinued his  annals  to  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  but,  to  the  difap- 
pointment  of  the  public,  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his 
intentions  by  fome  caufe  unknown  to  us.  In  1786,  lord  Hailcs, 
objecting  to  the  fecondary  caufes  alfigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  chriftianity,  publiflied  a  different  ftatement 
of  them,  in  which  his  literary  abilities  were  eminently  difplayed. 
This  was  the  lad  work  he  fent  from  the  pref?,  except  a  few 
biographical  Iketchcs,  as  fpecimens  of  the  **  Biographia  Sco- 
tica,"  a  work  which  was  then  in  contemplation.  The  clofe  of 
his  life  was  now  approaching.  Although  his  conftitution  had 
been  long  in  an  enfeebled  ilate,  he,  attended  his  duty  on  the 
bench  till  within  three  days  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  29th  of  November  1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age  [qJ, 
Kis  lord  (hip  was  twice  married.  By  his-  firft  wife,  Anne  Brown, 
only  daughter  of  lord  Coalfton,  he  left  iffue  one  daughter,  who 
inherited  the  family  eftate.  His  fecond  marriage,  of  which  alfo 
there  was  iiTue  one  daughter,  was  to  Helen  Fergufibn,  youngeft^ 
daughter  of  lord  Kilkerran,  who  furvived  him.  Leaving  no 
male  iflue,  the  title  of  baronet  dcfcended  to  his  nephew,  fon  of 
the  lord  provoll  Dairy mple.  D  ALTON 


[q]  The  works  of  fir  David  Dalrymple, 
h^rt.  lord  Hailes,  arranged  in  the  order. 
of  their  publication,  are  as  follow  :  i. 
Sacred  poems,  by  various  authors,  Edinb. 
1751,  iimo.  2.  The  wifdom  of  Solomon, 
wifdotn  of  Jefui  the  Ion  of  Sirach,  or  Ec- 
cWufticus,  i2mo.  lidinb.  1755-  3-  Se- 
ledt  difcourfcs,  niuc  in  number,  by  John 
Smith,  late  fellow  of  Quccn*^  college, 
Camb.  izmo.  Edinb.  1736.  4.  World, 
Vo.  140,  Sept.  4,  1755.  A  meditation 
atnong  books.  5.  World,  No.  147, 
Thuifday,  0(f\.  23,  1755.  6.  World, 
No.  20+,  Thurfday,  Nov.  25,  1756.  7. 
A  difcourfc  of  the  unnatural  and  vile  con- 
fpiracy  attempted  by  John  carl  of  Cowry, 
«nd  his  brother,  acaiiilt  his  majcfty's  pcr- 
fon,  at  St.  Joliurtoun,  upon  the  5th  of 
Aug.  1600,  i2mo.  1757.  8.  A  fcrmon 
which  niight  h.svc  been  preached  in  Eaft 
Loihiin'  up>"»n  the  15th  day  of  Od.  1761, 
fiom  AcU  xxvii.    i,   2.     "  The  barbarous 


peoplc(licwcd  us  no  little kindncfs."  Edinb. 
1761,  iimo.  Otxalioned  by  the  c>untry 
people  pillaging  the  wreck  of  t\vo  vclTcls, 
VIZ.  the  lietfy,  Cunningham  ;  apd  th« 
I.cith  packet,  Pilcairn,  from  London  19 
Leith,  call  awny  on  the  fhorc  between 
Dunbar  and  North  Berwick.  All  the 
pafTecgcrs  on  hoard  the  former,  in  num- 
ber 17,  pciilhcd  i  five  on  board  the  Uicei, 
Od.  16,  1761.  An  affcdling  difcourfe^ 
Q.  Memorials  and  l<*tters  1  elating  to  the 
hilb>ry  of  priuin  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
published  tiom  the  originaU,  Gla^oMc, 
1761.  10.  The  woiks  of  the  ever  me- 
morable Mr.  John  Hailes  of  Eton,  now 
tirlt  collefted  together  in  3  vols^  Glafgow, 
I '65.  II.  A  fpccimen  of  a  book  inti- 
tuled :  '*  Anc  compendious  boukeof  godlic 
and  fpiritual  fangs,  colledit  out  of  fundrie 
carts  of  the  foripture,  with  lundiie  other 
ballates  changed  out  of  prophaiue  fangs, 
for  avoydios  of  fin  and  harlotrie,  wlt1i  aug- 
mcuuiioQ 
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PALTON  (Mich Ml  ;,  ^^^  rn-mu  j.iwyr-,  was  born  fomc- 
uhcrr  in  the  countv  of  Cambridec,  and  bred  lo  his  profcinoii 
ill  I  1  was  foimcrly  as  ucll  known  fur  his  book 

on  t  V*  of  the  peace,  as  Hum  is  at  prcfcnt ;  hit 

"  Dutv  ot  Jhcritts"  was  alfo  a  book  in  p;ood  cllccm.  In  Ncal'i 
••  Hillory  of  the  Puritans'*  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Dalton  the 
queen's  counfel,  who,  in  1590,  pleaded  againll  Mr.  Udal,  who 
vra^s  V    incd  for  writing  a  libel  called    "  A  dcmonllration 

of  li  :"  this  was  probably  our  Dalton.     He  died  before 

the  con.au  iKcmcnt  of  the  civil  wars. 

DAl.rOM  (John,  D.  D.),  was  born  at  Dcanc  in  Cumber- 
land, where  his  father  was  then  rcOor,  17C9.  He  had  his 
fchool  education  at  Lowthcr  in  Weftmorcland,  and  thcncC  was 
rcmoTcd,  at  16,  to  Queen's  college  in  Oxford.  When  he  had 
taken  his  firll  degrees,  he  had  the  employment  of  being  tutor  or 
gOTcrnor  to  lord  Beauchamp,  only  fon  of   Algernon  Seymour, 


i  of  fundrie  gude  and  g«dlie  bal- 
litcs,  not  contained  in  the  firft  edition. 
Piinied  by  Andro  Hart,"  12 mo.  EdinS. 
1765.  12.  Memoriais  and  lelten  relat- 
ing to  the  hiJlory  of  Britain  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  publilheJ  from  the  originals, 
Glafgow,  1766.  13.  An  account  of  the 
prefenrat ion  of  Charles  11.  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcefter,  drawn  up  by  himfclf; 
to  which  are  added,  his  letters  to  feveral 
pcrfona,  Glafeow,  1766.  14,  The  fecret 
correfpoodence  between  lir  Robert  Cecil 
and  James  VI.  izmo.  1766.  i;.  A 
catalogue  of  the  lords  of  feflton,  from  the 
inflation  of  the  college  ofjuftice,  in  the 
/ear  1532,  with  hiftorical  oores,  Edinb. 
1767,  4to.  16.  The  private  correfpon- 
deiKC  of  doctor  Francis  Atterbury,  bilhnp 
of  Rochefter,  and  his  friends,  in  1725, 
nerer  before  publilhed,  176S,  4.to.  17. 
An  examination  of  fome  of  ihe  arguments 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  regiam  majciVa- 
cam  ;  and  an  inquiry  intathe^uthenticity  of 
the  leges  Malcolmi,4to.  Edinb.  1769.  18. 
Hlftorical  memoirs  concerning  tlie  provin- 
cial councils  of  the  fcottilh  clergy,  from  the 
earlicft  accounts  of  tlic  aera  of  the  refornu- 
Cioay  410.  Edinb.  1704.  19.  Canons  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the 
prorincial  councils  held  at  Perth,  anno 
1241  and  126^  410.  Edinb  1769.  20. 
Antient  fcottiAi  poems,  publi(hed  from  the 
manufcript  of  Gorge  tfannatyne.  156^, 
Ediob.  limo.  1770-  21-  The  additional 
cafe  of  Eliaabeth,  claiming  the  title  and 
dignity  of  couttteis  of  Sutherland,  410. 
2a.  Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  Scotland, 
^dinb.  1773,  tinw.  23.  Huberti  Lan- 
gueti  epiflobe  ad  Philippum  Sydneium 
c^-ailen  angiua  accuraate  D.  fitUyraflt 


de  Haileseq.  tvo.  Edinb.  1776.  24. 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  acceflion  of 
Malcolm  IN.  furnamed  Canmore,  to  the 
acceflion  of  Robert  1.  Edinb.  I776.  25. 
Tables  of  the  fuccellion  of  the  kings  of 
Sc->tlaud,  from  Malcolm  111.  to  Robert  I. 
26.  Chronological  abridgment  of  the  vo- 
lume. The  appendix  contains  viii  difler- 
tations.  27.  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
the  acceiTion  of  Robert  I.  fjrnamed  Bruce* 
to  the  accelTion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart, 
4to.  17:9,  with  an  appendix  containing  ix 
dillerrations.  28.  Account  o(  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury,  with  explanatory  notes,  Edinb.  1776- 
29.  Remains  of  chriftian  antiquity,  Edinb. 
1778,  3  vols.  30.  Otlaviut,  a  dialogue 
by  .Marcus  Minucius  Felix,  Ediub.   1781. 

31.  Of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  perfeca- 
tors  died  ;  by  Laflaniius,  Edinb.    17SX. 

32.  Luciini  Coelii  Firmiani  La^anrii  di- 
vinirum  inl\itutioQum  Iiber  <]uintus,  feu 
dejuilitia,  1777.  3V  Wfquiiitions  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  chrillian 
church,  Clafgow,  1783.  34.  Sketch  of 
thelifeof  John  Barclay,  4to.  1786.  35. 
Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Hamilton  a  fe- 
euiar  prieft  who  lived  about  1 600, 4to.  36. 
Sketch  of  the  life  of  fir  James  Ramfay,  a 
general  officer  in  the  armies  of  Guilavus 
Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  37.  Life  of 
George  Lfflie,  4to.  3S.  Sketch  of  tho 
life  of  Mark  .Alex.  Boyd,  410.  39.  Th* 
opinions  of  Sarah  duchet's  dowagei  of 
Marlborough,  publiflied  from  her  origi- 
nal MSS.  iimo.  178S.  40.  Theaddrefs 
of  Q^Septim.  TertuUian  to  Scapula  Tei- 
tuUus,  procooful  of  Africa,  lamo.  Edinb. 

17)9. 
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carl  of  Hertford,  late  duke  of  Somerfet.  Dating  his  attend- 
ance on  that  nohle  youth,  he  employed  fomc  of  his  leifure  hours 
in  adapting  Milton's  *'  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Caftlc"  to  the  ftagey 
by  a  judicious  infertion  of  feveral  fongs  and  paflages  ftlected 
from  orficr  of  Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of  feveral  fongs  and 
other  elegant  additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the  chara£ler3,  and 
to  the  manner  of  the  original  author.  He  rendered  it  a  very* 
acceptable  prefcnt  to  the  public ;  and  it  Hill  continues  one  of 
the  moll  favourite  dramatic  entertainments,  under  the  title  of 
"  Comus,  a  makjue,"  being  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Arne.  Befides 
fhis,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  fird  performed  by  Mr. 
Quin  in  the  charaflcr  of  Comus,  and  by  Mrs.  Gibber  in  that  of 
the  lady.  We  cannot  oniit  mentioning  to  Dalton's  honour^ 
that,  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  induftrioufly  fought  out  a 
grand-dftughter  of  Milton's,  opprcfled  both  by  age  and  penury  j 
and  procured  her  a  benefit  from  this  play,  the  profits  of  which 
to  her  amounted,  it  is  laid,  to  upwards  of  120I.  A  bad  flate  of 
health  prevented  him  from  attending  his  pupil  abroad,  and 
favcd  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  death; 
for  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  Soon  after, 
fucceeding  to  a  fellovvflnp  in  his  college,  he  entered  into  orders, 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  focicty. 

He  now  applied  himfclf  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his 
function,  and  was  noticed  as  an  able  preacher  at  the  univerfity. 
As  fucb,  he  was  employed  by  Seeker,  afterwards  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  as  his  alliftant  at  St.  James's.  He  was  prefented 
to  the  rc6tory  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  by  the  late  duke  of  Somerfet  ; 
and,  upon  his  recommendation,  promoted  by  the  king  to  a  pre- 
bend of  Worceller  ;  at  which  place  he  died  in  1 763.  He  mar- 
ried a  fifter  of  fir  Francis  Gofling,  an  alderman  of  London,  of 
whom  he  left  no  furviving  iflue.  He  had  publifhed,  i.  A  volume 
of  fermons,  1757  j  and,  before  that,  2.  Two  epiftles,  vnritten 
1735,  1744,  4to.  3.  A  defcriptive  poem,  addreffed  to  two 
ladies,  at  their  return  from  viewing  the  coal  mines  near  White- 
haven ;  to  which  are  added  fome  thoughts  on  building  and 
planting,  to  fir  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther  hall,  hart.  1755, 4to, 
This  entertaining  poem,  defcribes,  in  a  poetical  and  philofophi- 
cal  manner,  the  real  defcent  of  two  fair  heroines  into  the  lab- 
terraneous,  and  indeed  fubmarine,  regions  ;  the  mines,  which 
are  remarkable  for  many  fingularities ;  Savery's  fire-engine ; 
and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  a  furvey  of  the  improvement* 
in  Whitehaven,  by  the  great  commerce  thefe  mines  occafion  ; 
and  in  a  very  elegant  difplay  of  the  beauties  of  the  adjacent 
country.  4.  Remarks  on  twelve  hiflorical  defigns  of  Raphael, 
and  the  Mufcum  Grxcum  &  Egyptiacum  ;  illuilrated  by  prints 
fiOm  Mr  Richard  Dalton's  drawings. 

Richard  Dalton  his  brother  was  librarian  to  his  majcfty; 
3  cind 
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tnH  ^<-n.I<><^  the  prints  of  antiquities  here  mentioned,  publifhetl 
a  il  1  of  certain  prints,  from  drawings  made  by  himfelf 

on  I  .1  -.  ^rocclUou  to  Mecca." 

1  :  as),  among  many  otlicr  pflicers,  was  taken 

defeat  at  Worcellcr,  and  fcnt  to 
found  means  to  make  his  efcape» 
aud  went  to  Ruiha  \  wlicrc  the  tzar,  at  that  time  reigning,  made 
him  a  general :  But  feme  time  after  the  reftoration  of  the  royal 
family,  he  gave  up  his  coinmilfion,  and  repairing  to  Chaites  11. 
was,  in  conGderation  of  his  eminent  ferviccs,  conditutcd  com- 
annder  in  chief  of  his  majcftv's  forces  in  Scotland  j  in  which 
poft  he  continued  till  his  dcatn,  excepting  only  one  fortnight, 
when  he  u*as  fuperfcded  by  ihc  duke  of  IVIonmouth,  fomc  days 
before  the  adion  at  Uothweil  bridge.  He  was  bred  up  very 
hardy  from  his  youth,  botli  in  diet  and  clothing.  He  never 
wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  clofc  to  his  body, 
with  clofc  flee\'cs,  like  thofe  we  call  jockey-coats.  He  never 
wore  a  peruke  i  nor  did  he  (have  his  beard  after  the  death  of 
king  Charles  I.  Latterly,  his  head  was  bald,  which  he  covered 
only  with  a  beaver  hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  not  above  three 
inches  broad.  His  beard  was  white  and  bu{hy«  and  yet  reached 
almoil  to  his  girdle.  He  ufually  went  to  London  once  or 
twice  in  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  who  had 
a  groat  eftoem  for  his  worth  and  valour.  His  unufual  drcfs 
and  figure,  when  he  was  in  London,  never  failed  to  draw  aft^r 
him  a  great  crowd  of  boys,  and  other  young  people,  who  con- 
ilantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him  with  huzzas, 
as  he  went  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
humour,  he  would  always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when 
he  left  them  at  the  door,  to  go  in  to  the  king ;  and  would  let 
them  know  exaQly  at  what  hour  he  intended  to  come  out 
again,  and  return  to  his  lodgings/  WTien  the  king  walked  ia 
tlic  park,  attended  by  fome  of  his  courtiers,  and  Dalziel  in  his 
company,  the  fame  crowds  would  always  be  after  him,  (hewing 
their  admiration  at  his  beard  and  dreCs,  fb  that  the  king  could 
hardly  pafs  on  for  the  crowd  ;  upon  wliich  his  majefty  bid  the 
devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  fuch  a  rabble  of  boys  together 
to  have  their  guts  fqueczed  out,  whilft  they  gaped  at  his  long 
beard  and  antic  habit  •,  rcquciling  him  at  the  fame  time  (as 
Dalziel  ufcd  to  exprefs  it)  to  (have  and  drefs  like  other  cbrif«» 
tians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger.  All  this  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  his  beard  ;  but  yet,  in  com- 
pliance to  liis  majefty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the  very  height 
of  the  fafhion  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  king  and  tliofe  about  him 
kad  laughed  fufficicntly  at  the  ftrange  figure  he  made,  he  rc- 
aiTumed  his  ufual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had 
not  difcovercd  him  in  his  faihionable  drefs." 

.  DAMASCENUS 
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DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  llluftrious  father  of  the  church 
m  the  8th  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where  his  father^ 
though  a  chrilUan  by  birth  and  education,  had  the  phce  oi 
counfellor  of  flate  to  the  Saracen  caliph.  He  was  liberally 
educated  in  his  father's  houfe  by  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and 
alfo  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  for  religion  :  and  he  was  thought  a 
man  of  fuch  uncommon  parts  and  attainments,  that,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of  counfellor 
of  ftate.  Damafcenus  was  ordained  priell  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  his  monaftery.  He  died  about  750,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  compofitions  of  various  kinds.  His  works 
have  been  often  printed  -,  but  the  bed  edition  of  them  is  that  of 
Paris  1712,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher  and  \^Titer, 
of  the  floic  fchool  as  fome  fay,  of  the  peripatetic  according  td 
others,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  and  flourifhed  fo  late  as  540, 
when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great  mafters  can  make 
a  great  fcholar  or  philofopher,  Damafcius  muft  have  been  one  ; 
for  he  feems  to  have  had  every  advantage  of  this  kind.  Theon, 
we  are  told,  was  his  maltcr  in  rhetoric,  Ifidorus  in  logic; 
Marinus,  the  fuccefTor  of  Proclus  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic  ;  Zenodotus,  the  fuccefibr  of  Marinus, 
in  philofophy  ;  and  Ammonius  in  altronomy,  and  the  docftrines 
of  Plato.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mafter  Ifidorus,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Jfidorus.  In  this  Life,  which  was  copioufly 
written,  Damafcius  frequently  attacked  tlie  chriftian  religion  ; 
yet  obliquely,  it  is  faid,  and  with  fome  rcferve  and  timidity  : 
for  chriltianity  was  then  too  firmly  ellabli{hed,and  protected  b/ 
its  numbers,  to  endure  any  open  attacks  with  impunity.  Of 
this  Life  however  we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  fome  extra£ls 
which  Photlus  has  preferved  ;  who  alfo  acquaints  us  with  an- 
other work  of  Damafcius,  of  the  philofophic,  or,  if  you  will,  of 
the  theologic  kind.  This  was  divided  into  four  books;  i.  Dc 
admlrandis  operibus  2.  Admirandae  narrationes  dc  dxmonibus, 
3.  De  animarum  apparitionibus  poft  obitum  admirandx  narra- 
tiones. The  fourtli  we  know  not  what ;  the  title  not  being  pre- 
ferved. If  this  work  had  been  extant,  we  fliould  probably  have 
had  another  proof,  that  the  heathens  of  thofe  times  were  no 
kfs  credulous  and  fuperlUtious  than  the  chrilHans  of  thofe 
times ;  but  it  is  loft.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in  the  rhe- 
torical fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years  :  and  after- 
wards Ifidorus  in  that  of  philofophy  at  Athens,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  fpcnt  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

DAMIAN  (Peter),  cardinal  and  bilhop  of  Oilia,  ilouriflied 
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hi  the  nth  century,  and  fccras  to  have  been  a  very  honed  man. 
He  had  been  a  bcncdicline,  and>  it  is  thought,  would  always 
have  preferred  fglitudc  to  the  dignities  of  the  church,  if  he 
had  not  been  fDued,  as  it  were,  to  accept  thuu.  He  publicly 
c  .1    the  liberty  which  i''  ^  took  (^f  oppofinj^  the 

Ci   ^  ill  the  way  of  war  j  a.  ,  ihat  the  oiliccs  of  cm- 

jNrrur  and  pope  are  didincl,  :md  tliat  the  emperors  ought  not 
«D  meddle  with  wliat  belongs  to  the  popes,  nor  the  popes  with 
what  belongs  to  the  emperors.  "  As  the  fon  of  God/'  fays  he, 
"  furmounted  all  the  obilaules  of  worldly  power,  not  by  the 
fcverity  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  lively  majcity  of  an  invincible 
patience,  fo  has  he  taught  us  rather  to  bear  the  fury  of  the 
world  with  couilancy,  than  to  take  up  arms  againft  thofe  who 
offend  us ;  efpecially  fince  between  the  royalty  and  the  pricfl- 
hooil  there  is  fuch  a  didindion  of  oihces,  that  it  belongs  t^  the 
king  to  ufe  fecular  arms,  and  to  the  pricft  to  gird  on  the  fword 
of  the  fpirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,**  &c.  This  was  ftrangc 
dodrine  to  come  from  a  cardinal :  what  would  the  popes, 
Alexander  VI.  or  Julius  II.  have  faid  to  it  ?  Damian  defcribed 
alfo  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  enormous  Vices  of  his  age,  in 
feveral  of  hii  works  j  in  his  Gomorrh«us  particularly,  which, 
though  pope  Alexander  II.  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  it,  has  never- 
llielefs  been  prefcrved.  Damian's  works  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1663. 

DA  MIENS,  a  native  of  France,  executed  March  28,  1757, 
for  attempting  to  aflalTmate  the  king.  For  the  form  and  man- 
mcr  of  his  execution,  the  very  idea  of  which  makes  humanity 
ihudder,  fee  the  article  CHASVEL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius,  afre£^ing, 
upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune  of  that 
prince  ;  Dionyfius,  to  convince  him  that  princes  are  not  always 
fo  happy  as  they  feem  to  be,  invited  him  to  a  feaft  ;  and  caufed 
a  naked  fword  to  be  hung  over  his  head,  which  was  only  held 
by  a  fmgle  hair.  Damocles,  extremely  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of 
his  perilous  fituation,  changed  his  op  nion  at  once;  and,  for 
liis  own  particular,  begged  of  Dionyfiu!>,  that  he  might  retire 
from  court  and  high  life  into  that  mediocrity  of  condition, 
where  no  danger  was,  and  where  he  fliould  'no:  be  fubjecl  to 
a  revcrfc  of  fortune. 

DAMOCRITUS,  a  greek  hiOorian,  is  the  author  of  two 
works  ;  the  firll.  Of  the  art  of  ran«zing  an  army  in  order  of  bat- 
tle -,  the  fecond,  Of  the  Jews ;  in  which  he  relates  that  they 
worftiipped  the  head  of  an  afs,  and  that  they  every  year  fcized 
on  a  pilgrim,  whom  they  facrificed.  When  this  author  lived  is 
not  known. 

D AMPIER  (John),  born  at  Blois  ;  after  having  made  him- 
felf  a  name  among  the  advocates  of  the  great  council,  he  en- 
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tcred  of  tlie  cordeliers,  and  became  dircftor  of  a  convent  of 
nuns  at  Orleans,  where  he  died  before  the  year  1550.  He  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  his  latin  poems,  written  in  the  tafte  of 
Catullus.  They  have  been  colleded  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Delici?e  poetarum  Gallorum. 

DAMPIER  (Capt.  William),  a  famous  englifli  voyager,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfliire,  and  born  in 
1652  •,  but  lofmg  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  font  t<J 
fea,  where  he  Toon  diflinguifhed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the 
South  Sea.  He  aflbciatcd  himfelf  with  Capt.  Cook,  in  order  to 
cruize  on  the  Spaniards;  and,  Aug.  23,  16C3,  failed  from 
Achamac  in  Virginia  for  the  Cape  de  Verde  illands.  After 
touching  at  feveral  of  them,  he  fleered  for  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan ;  but,  the  wind  being  againft  them,  they  flood  over  for 
Uie  Guinea  coaft,  and  in  a  few  days  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
Sherborough  river,  where  the  fhips  crew  were  hofpitably  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  South 
Seas  through  the  flreights  of  Magellan  ;  and,  arriving  at  the  iflc 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  took  on  board  a  Mofkito  Indian,  who  had 
been  left  in  that  uninhabited  place  above  three  years  before. 
Afte#  flaying  I4  days  at  this  ifland,  they  fet  fail  April  8,  1684, 
fteering  towards  the  line,  off  the  iflands  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  took 
iTeveral  prizes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gallipago  iflands,  and  from 
thence  to  cape  Blanco,  where  captain  Cook  was  interred.  July  19, 
Mr.  Edward  Davis  was  appointed  captain  in  the  room  of  Cook, 
failed  the  next  day  towards  Rio  Leja,  and  from  thence  to  the 
gulph  of  Amapalla;  and  Sept.  20th  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
ifland  of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  defcent  upon  Plata,  attacked 
the  fort,  and  took  it  with  little  oppofition.  But  finding  that  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  had  quitted  the  town,  and  carried  ofF 
their  money,  goods  and  provifions,  they  fet  fire  to  it :  and  af- 
terwards failed  for  Guaiquil,  and  attacked  it,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs. 

They  entered  now  tlic  bay  of  Panama :  for  their  dcfign  was 
to  look  into  fome  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards,  in  fearch 
of  canoes ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  riv^r 
St.  Jago,  on  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  illand  of  Gallo,  in 
vhich  there  is  much  gold,  and  fafe  anchorage  for  fhips.  Dam- 
pier  with  fome  others,  in  four  canoes,  ventured  to  row  fix 
leagues  up  the  river ;  but  the  Indians,  at  their  approach,  got 
into  their  canoes,  and  paddled  away  againft  the  ftrcam  much 
fafter  than  they  could  follow.  They  therefore  retunicd  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  fail  for  the  ifland  of  Gnllo  ;  and  in  their 
way  took  a  fpanifh  pacquetboat,  fent  with  difpatches  from  Pa- 
nama to  Lima,  by  which  they  learned,  that  the  armada,  being 
arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto  Bello,  waited  for  the  plate  fleet  from 
Lima,  which  made  them  refolve  to  rendezvous  among  the  king's 
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•r  pearl  iflandt,  by  which  all  the  fhips  bound  to  Pan:ima  from  Li« 
mt  muft  ncccflarily  paf*.  On  May  28th  they  difcovcrcd  the 
fpanifh  flc  .  '  night  approaching,  they  exchanged  onlv  a  few 
(hot.     '1  ■  .  ndmirnl^  by  the  artifice  of  a  fall'c  light,  got 

the  \reat'  tlie  next  day,  and  came  up  to  them 

with  full  1  \l  them  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it 

all  round  the  bay  ot  Panama,  and  thus  their  long-proje6led  de- 
Cnrn  ended  unfucccfsfuily.  They  failed  now  for  the  iOand  of 
()oibo,  where  thev  found  cnptain  Harris;  and  as  their  late  at- 
tempt at  fea  had  been  fruit lefs,  they  rcfolvcd  to  try  their  for- 
tune by  land,  by  artneking  the  city  of  Leon,  on  the  coaft  of 
Mexico.  This  place  they  took  and  burnt,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Leja,  which  they  alfo  took. 

Here  Dampier  left  captain  Davis,  and  went  on  board  captain 
Swan,  in  order  to  fjtisfy  his  curiofity,  by  obtaining  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  tlie  northern  parts  of  Mexico.  They  conti- 
nued failing  to  the  wettwardj  till  they  came  to  Guatulco,  one 
of  the  bell  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ;  and  from  thence 
to  cape  Cericntes>  where  they  waited  fome  time  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  a  galleon,  of  which  they  had  received  informa- 
tion. They  continued  cruizing  off  this  cape  till  Jan.  1,  when 
their  provifions  being  exhaufted,  they  (leered  to  the  valley  of 
Valderas  to  procure  a  fupply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  en- 
p)ecd  in  this  ncccfTary  bufinefs,  the  Manilla  (liip  paffcd  by  them 
tv)  I  he  eallward.  After  this  they  (leered  towards  California,  and 
anchored  in  one  of  the  Tres  Maria  ifl\nds.  Dampier  having  been 
long  fick  of  a  dropfy,  was  here  buried  for  about  half  an  hour  Up 
to  the  neck  in  fand,  which  threw  him  into  a  profufe  fweat;  and 
being  afterwards  wrapped  up  warm,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  tent, 
found  great  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  fuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  been  very  in- 
different, and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  its  mending. 
Swan  and  Dampier  agreed  to  (leer  their  courfe  for  the  £ail-In- 
dies.  They  failed  to  St.  John's  ifland,  and  to  the  Plfcadores,  to 
Bouton  ifland,  to  New  Holland,  to  Triett  *,  and  arriving  at  Ni- 
cobar,  Dampier  with  others  was  left  on  (hore,  and  treated  with 
great  civility  by  the  inhibitants.  He  however  left  them,  and 
arrived  at  the  englifh  faclory  at  Achen ;  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  captain  Bowry,  who  would  have  perfuaded  him 
to  fail  with  him  to  Perfia  in  quality  of  boatfwain :  but  he  de- 
clined accepting  of  this  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  (late  of 
his  health.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  captain  Weldon,  un- 
der whom  he  made  fevcral  trading  voyages,  for  upwards  of  15 
months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner  to  an  englKh  fac- 
tory at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coafl  he  (laid  till  1691,  and  then 
embarked  for  England,  when  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcapc 
by  creeping  througlk  one  of  the  port-holes  ^  for  the  goyemor 
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had  revoked  his  promlfe  of  allowing  him  to  depart,  but  he 
brought  ofF  his  journal  and  mod  valuable  papers.  He  arrived 
In  the  Downs  Sept.  16  j  and  being  in  want  of  money,  fold  his 
property  in  a  painted  Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about  for 
a  fight,  and  Ihewn  fur  money.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have 
been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
Brillol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  captain  Woocies  Ro- 
gers, which  failed  in  Aug.  1708,  and  returned  Sept.  1711;  a 
voyage  attended  with  many  fingular  circumftanccs,  and  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  entertaining  events.  We  have  r.o  fur- 
ther particulars  of  his  life  or  death.  His  Voyage  round  the 
World  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

DANCHE  V  (An  ['hony),  a  french  poet,  was  born  at  Riorn 
in  167 1  ;  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  very 
early  ui  the  republic  of  letters.  At  19,  he  was  invited  to  Char- 
tres,  to  be  profeflbr  of  rhetoric  ;  which  office  he  difcharged  with 
high  repute  for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted his  labours  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre;  for 
which  he  continued  to  write  fongs,  operas,  and  tragedies,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  infcrlptions  in  1706,  and  of  the  french  academy  in  1712. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  and  died  at  Paris  1748  ; 
after  having  long  pofl'efled  the  eileem  of  the  public,  as  well  by 
his  integrity  as  by  his  waitings.  His  works  were  coUeOed  and 
printed  at  Paris  1751,  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 

DANDINI  (Jerome),  an  italian  jefuit,  was  born  at  Cefena 
in  the  ecclefiallical  Itate,  in  1554;  and  was  the  firft  of  his  order 
who  taught  philofophy  at  Paris.  He  bore  feveral  honourable 
offices  in  the  focicty ;  for,  befides  teaching  divinity  at  Padua, 
he  was  re(ftor  of  the  feveral  colleges  at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Milan  •,  vifitor  in  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Tou- 
loufe,  and  Guienne  ;  provincial  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanefe. 
He  taught  philofophy  in  Perugia  1596,  when  he  was  pitched 
upon  by  Clement  VIII.  to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of 
mount  Libanus.  He  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year, 
and  returned  to  Rom.e  in  Auguil  the  year  following.  Tha 
french  tranllation,  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  mount 
Libanus,  by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675, 
and  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1685.  Dandini's  book  wa$ 
printed  at  Cefena  in  1656,  under  the  title  of  **  IVIiffiona  apodo- 
lica  al  patriarcha  e  Maroniii  del  Monte  Libano."  It  contains 
the  relation  of  his  journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jcrufalem  ; 
but  father  Simon  has  left  out  the  journey  to  Jerulalem  in  his 
tranflation,  becaufe,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  has 
been  obferved  by  travellers  already.  Dandini  died  at  Forli 
1634,  aged  80.  His  commentary  on  the  three  books  of  Arif- 
totle  de  Anima  was  printed  at  Paris  1611,  in  folio  i  and  after 
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his  death,  his  Ethics  was  printed  at  Cefena  1651,  in  the  fame 
fize. 

DANDINI  (PiBTEo),  in  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in   1646,  and  received  his  fird  in(\ru£\ion  in  the  art  of 

"ring  from  Valcrio  Spada,  who  excelled  in  final  I  drawings 
I  a  pen.  \Vhil(l  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  that  artifl  he 
l:..\  J  fuch  evident  proofs  of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then 
pl.iccd  as  a  difciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,a  mailer  of 
^xcit  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
Pic'iro  da  Cortona.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  moil  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  iludying  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  mod 
dillinguilhcd ;  and  redded  for  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  'I  intoretto,  and  Paolo  Vcronefc. 
He  next  vilitcd  Parma  and  Modena,  to  dcfign  tlie  works  of  Cor- 
reggio ;  omitting  no  opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  im- 
prove his  hand  or  his  judgment.  When  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, the  grand  duke  Cofmo  ill.  the  grand  duchefs  Victoria, 
and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetually  employed,  in 
frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his  rubje£is  being  taken  not 
only  from  facred  or  fabulous  hiftory,  but  from  his  own  inven- 
tion and  fancy,  which  frequently  furnilhed  him  with  fuch  as 
were  odd  and  fuigular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures. 
He  died  in  1712. — This  mailer  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
imitating  the  llyle  of  even  the  mofl  celebrated  antient  painters 
of  every  fchool,  particularly  Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto ; 
and  with  a  force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubje£ls  of  hiftory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  archite£iure,  flowers,  fruit, 
battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewifc  fea-pieces ;  proving 
himfelf  an  univerfal  artift,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  he  un- 
dertook. He  had  a  fon,  06lavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  to 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeflion,  and  was  an  honour  to  his 
family  and  his  country. 

DANDINI  (Cfis  A  re),  hiftory  painter,  was  born  at  Florence; 
and  was  the  elder  brother  and  lirft  inftruc^or  of  Vincentio  Dan- 
dini  the  uncle  of  Pietro.  This  maftcr  had  fucceffively  ftudied  as  a 
difciple  with  Cavalier  Curradi,  Paflignano,  and  Chriftofano  Al- 
lori ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafing  manner  of  defign- 
ing  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  correal  in  his  drawing, 
and  finiftied  his  piclures  highly.  Several  noble  altar  pieces  in 
the  churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in 
the  chapel  I'Annonciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANDINI  (Hercule  FRAN901S),  count,  and  profeflbr  io 
law  at  Padua,  born  in  1691,  is  the  author  of  feveral  works. 
The  principal  of  them  are  :  1.  De  Forenfi  fcribcndi  ratione.  2. 
De  fervitutibus  prxdiorum  interpretationes  per  epiltolas,  &c. 
He  died  in  1 747,  at  the  age  of  56,  with  the  reputation  of  a  great 
frholar.  •  .  < 
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DANDRE-BARDON  (Michael  FRAN90IS),  one  of  th^ 
profeflbrs  of  the  academy  of  painting,  profelfor  of  the  fcholars 
proteded  by  the  frcnch  king  for  hiftory,  fable,  geography,  &c. 
was  born  22d  May  1700,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  died  the  14th 
of  April  1783.  He  dillinguiflied  himfelf  both  as  a  painter  and 
as  a  writer.  He  fucceeded  more  particularly  in  Iiiflorical  pic- 
tures. Of  his  writings  there  are  fcveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  in 
profe.  We  iliall  not  fpecify  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  as  they 
are  not  above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  latter,  the  chief  of  therA 
are  :  1 .  Conference  on  the  utility  that  artifls  may  draw  from  a 
courfe  of  univerfal  hiftory.  2.  Life  of  Carlo  Vanloo,  1765, 
i2mo.  3.  Treatife  on  painting,  followed  by  an  eflay  on  fculp- 
ture,  1765,  2  vols.  i2mo.  This  is  the  moft  known  of  his 
works.  4.  Anecdotes  on  the  death  of  Bouchardon,  1764,  8vo. 
Dandrc-Bardon  had  an  afFe£lion  for  all  the  arts,  poflefied  a  very 
diverfified  erudition,  and  in  fociety  was  fenfible,  upright,  and 
friendly. 

DANDRIEU  (Jean  FRAN901S),  a  famous  mufician,  died  at 
Paris  in  1740,  at  the  age  of  56  ;  was  complete  mafter  of  the 
organ  and  the  harpfichorKl.  He  was  no  lefs  excellent  in  compo- 
fition  For  tafte  and  talents  he  is  generally  compared  with  the 
celebrated  Couperin.  There  ate  of  his  three  books  of  pieces 
for  the  harpfichord,  and  one  of  leffons  for  the  organ,  with  a  fet 
of  pieces  for  chriftmas,  very  much  admired  by  the  connoifleurs  j 
his  mufic  is  not  lefs  various  than  harmonious. 

DANLAU  (Lambert),  Dam^rus,  a  calvinift  preacher,  born 
at  Orleans  about  1530,  difciple  of  the  famous  Ann  de  Bourg, 
taught  theology  at  Leyden.  He  died  at  Caftrcs  in  1596,  at  the 
age  of  66.  He  publiflied:  i.  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and 
Mark.  2.  A  poetical  fyftem  of  geography.  3.  Aphorifmi  po- 
litici  &  militares.     Leyden  1638.   i2mo. 

DANES  (Peter),  born  in  1497  ^^  Varls  of  a  noble  family, 
ftudied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  without  taking  the  doctor's 
hood.  He  contented  himfelf  with  deferving  it.  Being  ap- 
pointed by  Francis  L  to  open  the  greek  fchool  at  the  college- 
royal,  he  was  profeflbr  there  for  five  years,  and  had  fcholars 
that  afterwards  fignalizcd  themfelves.  He  next  became  pre- 
ceptor and  confeflbr  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  He 
was  fent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  a  very  fine 
fpeech  in  1546.  It  was  during  the  fefhon  of  tliis  council  that 
he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lavaur  in  1557.  Sponde  and  de  1  hou 
have  handed  down  to  us  an  ingenious  anfwer  of  this  prelate. 
One  day  that  Nicholas  Pfaume,  bifliop  of  Verdun,  was  fpcak- 
ing  with  great  vehemence  againft  the  abufcs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  bilhop  of  Orvietto,  looking  at  the  Frenchman,  faid 
with  a  bitter  fneer:  "  Gallus  cantat."  "  Utinam,"  replied  the 
bifliop  of  Lavaur,  "  ad-  illud  gallicinium  Pctrus  rcfipifcerct  !** 
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XbU  prelate  died  at  Ptris  the  2^d  of  April  I577»  at  the  age  of 
80.  He  had  been  married.  When  news  was  brouglit  him  of 
the  death  of  his  only  fon,  he  retired  for  a  moment  into  his  clo- 
\  on  rejoining  the  company,  "  I-iCt  u$  he  comforted,* 
,  '*  the  poor  have  gained  tlicir  caufc."  This  worthy  pre- 
late was  wont  to  didribute  a  part  of  his  revenues  among  the 
poor.  With  the  erudition  of  a  true  fcholar  he  had  the  talent 
of  fpcaking  well,  a  great  fweetnefs  of  charaAcr,  and  a  perfcdl 
fimplicitv  of  manners.  His  cuftom  was  to  write  much,  and 
almoll  always  to  conceal  his  name.  It  has  been  fufpedled  by 
fomc  critics  that  the  tenth  book  of  the  hiftory  of  France,  by 
Paulus  -^Emilius,  is  his.  At  lead  it  was  Danes  who  fcnt  it  from 
Venice  to  the  printer  Vafcofan.  His  Opufcula  were  collcdlcd 
and  printed  in  173  if  4to.  by  the  care  of  Peter  Hilary  Danes  of 
the  lame  family  with  the  bifhop  of  Lavaur.  The  editor  has 
adorned  this,  collection  with  the  life  of  his  kinfman,  who  had 
been  a  difciple  of  Budaeus  and  of  John  Lafcarls.  The  abbe 
I.englct  du  Frcfnoi  attributes  to  P.  Danes,  two  Apologies  for 
king  Henry  II.  printed  in  latin  in  i  C42,  4to. 

DANET  (Pbter),  a  French  abbe,  was  of  the  number  of 
thofc  learned  perfons,  who  were  pitched  upon  by  the  duke  of 
MontauGer  to  iUuftrate  claffical  authors  for  the  ule  of  the  dau- 
phin. He  had  f'hxdrus  allotted  to  his  (hare,  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  with  a  latin  interpretation  and  n  Jtes.  He  was  the  author 
alfo  of  a  diiftionary,  which  was  once  in  great  requcft,  but  is  now 
grown  obfolete  j  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1709. 

DANGEAU  (Louis  Courcillon  de),  member  of  the 
french  academy,  abbot  of  Fontaine-Daniel  and  of  Clermont, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  January  1643,  where  he  died  Jan.  i,  I723> 
at  the  age  of  80.  Few  people  of  condition  have  been  fo  fond 
of  the  belles-lettres  as  he,  and  have  taken  fuch  pains  to  render 
the  iludy  of  them  eafy  and  agreeable.  He  invented  feveral 
new  methods  for  learning  hiftory,  heraldry,  geography,  genealo- 
gy, the  intercfts  of  fovcreigns,  and  the  french  grammar.  The 
literary  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  fome  tra£ls,  on  thcfe  feve- 
ral particulars,  i.  New  method  for  learning  hiftorical  geogra- 
phy, 1706,  2  vols,  folio.  2.  The  principles  of  heraldry,  in  14 
plates,  1715,  4to.  3.  Hiftorical  game  of  the  kings  of  France  ; 
which  is  played  like  the  game  of  the  goofc  or  the  fnake,  with 
a  little  book  by  way  of  explanation.  4.  Refle£lions  on  all  the 
parts  of  grammar,  1684,  i2mo.  5.  Of  the  ele<^ion  of  the  em- 
peror, 173d.  8vo.  But  his  principal  work  is  the  firil,  and  part  of 
the  fccond,of  the  dialogues  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ufually 
attributed  to  the  abbe  de  Choifi.  This  book  is  common  enough  ; 
but  his  other  produ£lions  are  more  fcarce,  becaufe  he  printed 
only  a  fmall  numbc^of  copies,  whicii  he  diftributed  among  his 
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friends.  The  abbe  de  Dangeau  was  mafter  of  a  great  variety 
of  languages  :  the  greek,  the  latin,  the  italian,  the  fpanifh,  the 
portuguefe,  the  german  and  its  derivatives.  His  virtues,  how- 
ever, were  far  fuperior  to  his  knowledge.  "  His  humanity  to- 
wards the  fons  and  daughters  of  misfortune  was  fuch  (fays 
M.  d'Alembert)  that,  with  but  a  moderate  fortune,  he  was  la- 
vi(h  of  his  bounty  towards  the  poor,  and  added  to  his  benefits 
the  more  uncommon  benefit  of  concealing  them.  He  poflefied 
that  prudent  ccconomy,  without  which  there  can  be  no  genero- 
fity ;  and  which,  never  diflipating  for  the  fake  of  giving  con- 
tinually, is  always  giving  with  propriety.  His  heart  was  form- 
ed for  friendfliip,  and  for  that  reafon  he  was  not  care- 
lefs  in  placing  his  own  •,  but  when  once  it  was  obtained,  it 
was  fettled  for  ever.  If  he  had  fome  defetls,  it  was  perhaps 
too  much  indulgence  for  the  faults  and  the  weaknefles  of  man- 
kind J  a  defe£t,  which  by  its  fcarcenefs  is  almoll  a  virtue,  and 
of  which  few  perfoas  have  to  reproach  themfelves,  even  in  re- 
gard to  their  friends.  He  poflelTed  in  the  higheft  degree  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man,  which  neither  books  nor 
genius  ever  gave  the  philofopher,  while  neglecting  the  com- 
merce of  his  fellow  creatures.  Enjoying  the  efteem  and  the 
confidence  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  had 
better  advice  to  give  in  the  mod  important  affairs.  He  kept 
inviolably  the  fecrets  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Yet  his  ge- 
nerous, delicate  and  honcft  foul  difdained  diflimulation,  and 
his  prudence  was  too  enlightened  to  be  miftaken  for  artifice. 
Eafy  and  affable  in  company,  but  preferring  truth  in  all  things, 
he  never  difputed  except  in  its  defence :  accordingly  the  lively 
intereft  he  (hewed  for  truth  on  all, fuch  occafions  gave  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  generality  an  air  of  obftinacy,  which  truth  is 
much  lefs  likely  to  find  among  mankind  than  a  cold  and  cri- 
minal indifference." 

DANGEAU  (Philip  de  Courcit.i  on,  Marc^^is  de),  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1638.  'i  he  endowments 
of  his  mind  and  perfon  advanced  him  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV  J  and  his  decided  tafte  for  literature  obtained  him  a  place 
in  the  french  academy  and  in  that  of  fcicnces.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  82,  privy-councillor,  knight  of  fe- 
veral  orders,  grand  maiter  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  N. 
Dame  du  Mont  Carmel,  and  de  St.  Lazare  de  Jcrufalem.  On 
being  invcftcd  with  this  lad  dignity,  he  paid  greater  attention 
than  had  been  before  (hewn  to  the  choice  of  tl:c  chevaliers  j  he 
revived  the  antient  pomp  at  their  reception  :  which  the  farcartic 
public  turned  into  ridicule.  But,  what  was  fuperior  to  all  ri- 
dicule, was,  that,  by  his  care,  he  procured  the  foundation  of 
upwards  of  25  commanderies,  and  employed  the  revenues  of 
the  office  of  grand  mailer  to  the  common  education  of  twelve 
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young  gentlemen  of  the  bed  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  It  wa« 
then  that  envy  forgave  his  elevation.  At  the  court  (f.ivs  Fon- 
tcnclle),  where  there  is  but  little  faith  in  probity  and  virtue, 
he  al>r:iy8  preferved  his  reputation  clear  and  entire.  His  con- 
verfaiion,  his  manners,  all  favoured  of  a  politencfs  which  was 
far  lrf<  that  of  a  man  of  f.ifhion,  than  of  a  friendly  and  ol>Hg- 
i-  u     His  wifh  at  all  times  to  play  the  part  of  •  •, 

r  \e  been  pafTcd  over,  on  account  of  the  woi  of 

his  chara^^er.  Madame  dc  Montefpaii,  who  tliought  him  not 
qualified  exa^ly  for  that,  faid  rather  tartly,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  not  to  love  him,  and  not  to  laugh  at  him.  His  firft  wife 
was  Francois  Morin,  fiftcr  to  the  marechal  d'Eftrces,  and  his 
fecond  the  countcfs  de  Lcuveftein,  of  the  palatine  houfc* 
There  are  extant  by  the  marquis  de  Dangeau,  memoirs  in  ma- 
nufcript,  from  whence  Voltaire,  Henault,  and  la  Beaumclle  have 
taken  many  curious  anecdotes.  Several  of  them  are  given  at 
a  venture.  It  was  not  always  Dangeau  who  made  thcfe  me- 
moirs :  "  It  was  (according  to  the  author  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.)  an  old  ftupid  valet-de-chambre,  who  thought  proper  to 
make  manufcript  gazettes  of  all  the  nonfenfe,  right  or  wrong, 
that  he  could  pick  up  in  the  anti-chambers."  Alter  lowering 
this  phrafe,  which  is  rather  of  the  keencll,  the  refult  will  be, 
that  the  memoirs  which  bear  the  name  of  the  marquis  de  Dan- 
geau are  to  be  read  with  caution.  There  is  another  little  work 
of  his,  alfo  in  manufcript,  in  which  he  gives  the  pidlure  of 
Ix)ui$  XIV.  in  a  very  interefting  manner,  fuqh  as  he  was  amon^ 
his  courtiers. 

DANICAN  (Andre),  a  native  of  Drieux,  near  Paris,  who 
had  the  fobriquet  or  nickname  of  Philidor  given  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  an  italian  mufician  of  that  name.  He  was  not 
more  noted  as  the  bed  chefs-player,  than  for  his  mufical  compo- 
fitions.  He  publiftied  his  "  Analyfe  du  jeu  des  Echecs**  in 
i2mo.  London  1749.  It  contains  feveral  games,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reafon  of  the  moves.  On  this  account  it  is  the 
mod  ufcful  of  all  chefs-books  for  the  practical  part  of  this  noble 
game.  Among  his  many  mufical  compofitions  in  this  country 
was  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  a  work  much  admired, 
performed  in  1779  at  Freemafons-hall.  Alfo  an  ode  to  Har- 
mony by  Congreve,  fet  many  years  before,  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  famous  Handel.  For  die  two  laft 
months  of  his  life  he  was  kept  alive  merely  by  art,  and  the 
kind  attentions  of  an  old  and  worthy  friend.  To  the  lall  mo- 
ment of  his  exiftence  he  enjoyed,  though  near  70  yrars  of  age, 
a  ftrong  retentive  memory,  which  had  long  rendered  him  re- 
markable in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  this  capital.  Mr, 
Philidor  was  a  member  of  the  chefs-club  near  30  years ;  and 
was  a  man  of  thofe«neek  qualities  that  rendered  him  not  lefs 
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eftecmed  as  a  companion  than  admired  for  Lis  extraordinary 
Ikill  in  the  intricate  and  arduous  game  of  chefs,  for  which  he 
was  pre-eminently  diftinguiflied.  Not  two  months  before  his 
death  he  played  two  games  blindfold  at  the  fame  time,  againft 
two  excellent  chefs-players,  and  was  declared  the  conqueror. 
He  was,  befides,  an  admirable  mufician,  and  a  capital  compofcr. 
What  feemed  moll  to  have  {hook  the  poor  old  man's  conllitu- 
tion,  and  to  have  precipitated  his  exit,  was  the  not  being  able 
to  procure  a  paflport  to  return  to  France  to  vifit  his  family, 
who  were  living  there,  before  he  paid  the  lafl  debt  of  nature. 
But  this  refufal  was  rendered  more  bitter,  on  its  being  intimated 
that  he  was  a  fufpe£ted  chara6ler,  and  had  been  one  of  thofc 
perfons  denounced  by  a  committee  of  french  informers.  From 
the  moment  he  was  made  acquainted  with  this  circumftancc, 
he  became  the  martyr  of  grief;  his  philofophy  forfook  him  ; 
his  tears  inceflantly  flowed,  and  he  funk  into  the  grave  without 
a  groan,  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1795. 

DANIEL  (Arnauld),  a  gentleman  of  Tarafcon,  under  the 
teign  of  Alphonfus  I.  count  of  Provence,  compofed  feveral 
works  in  verfe,  which  were  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  Petrarch. 
This  italian  poet  reckoned  it  his  glory  to  imitate  him,  and  re- 
garded him  as  the  beft  verfificator  of  all  Provence.  Among 
his  works  the  mod  dillinguilhcd  are,  the  Sextinas,  the  Sirvan- 
tes,  the  Aul«ades,  the  Martegales,  and  efpecially  his  poem 
againft  the  errors  of  paganifm,  intituled ;  Fantaumaries  dau 
Paganifme.     Daniel  died  about  the  year  1 189. 

DANIEL  (Peter),  advocate  of  Orlcims,  bailli  of  temporal 
juftice  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit-fur-Loire,  died  at  Paris  in 
1603.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  colle£led  a  large  librar- 
ry  of  manufcripts.  He  publllhed  :  i.  An  edition  of  the  Au- 
lularia  of  Plautus.  2.  Commentaries  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  &c. 
Paul  Petau  and  Jacques  Bongars  purchafed  his  library  *,  one 
part  of  it  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  Stockholm,  and  the 
other  to  the  Vatican. 

DANIEL  (Samuel),  an  eminet  poet  and  hiftorian  of  our 
own  country,  who  flouriflied  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  L  was  tlie  fon  of  a  mufic-maller,  and  born  near  Taunton 
in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1562.  In  15 79,  he  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continueci 
three  years,  and  made  a  confiderablc  progrcfs  in  academical 
learning  ;  but  his  genius  inclining  him  more  to  ftudies  of  a 
foftcr  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree, 
and  applied  himfclf  to  poetry  and  hiftory.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
at  about  23  he  tran  dated  into  englifli  the  worthy  tradt,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  Paul  Jovius,  containing  **  A  J.ifcourfe  of  rare  inven- 
tions both  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefc  5"  which  was 
printed  in  1585,  and   to  which  he  put  an  ingenious  preface. 
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His  ovn  merit,  added  to  the  recnUMiMilclattan  of  hii  brothcf-^ 

in  i  '  ,   To  well  known  for  his  Italian  d'^'lionary, 

proi  ji.»iron»gc  of  Anne,  the  conlort  oi  j.imcs  I. 

who  made  him  one  of  the  gfooms  of  the  privy-chamber.  Th« 
queen  took  great  pleafure  in  DanteKs  convcrfailon  -,  and  the 
encouragement  he  met  with  from  the  court,  together  with  hi* 
own   perfonal  i;  'ons,  eaiily  introduced  hiii)  to  the  moil 

ingenious  and  I ..  en  of  his  time;   fuch  as  fir  Johr»   liar- 

rington,  Camden,  iir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelmau,  Spen» 
fcr,  Ben  Jonfon,  Stradiing,  Owen,  &c.  He  rented  a  linaU 
houfe  and  garden  in  Old-itrcet  near  London,  wijcre  in  private 
he  compofcd  mod  of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Afterwards  he  be^ 
came  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Cliiford,  who,  when  flie  came  to 
be  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was  a  great  encouragcr  of  learning 
and  learned  men  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  famous  Speufer, 
was  made  ptoet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which  lie  had  at  Beck- 
ington  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somerfetfhire ;  where,  fays  Wood, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and  religious  contemplation  for 
fome  time  with  very  great  delight,  he  died  in  1619.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Beckington.  Daniel  was  a  married 
man,  but  left  no  children.  His  poetical  works,  confiding  of 
dramatic  and  other  pieces,  are  as  follow  :  1.  i  he  complaint  of 
Rofamond,  1594,  410.  2.  A  letter  from  0£lavia  to  Marcus 
Antonius,  1611,  8vo.  Thefe  two  pieces  refemble  each  other 
both  in  fubje£t  and  dyle,  being  written  in  the  Ovidian  manner, 
with  great  tendernefs  and  variety  of  paflion.  3.  Hymen's 
triumph:  a  padoral  tragi-comedy.  Presented  at  the  queen's 
court  in  the  Strand,  at  her  majedy's  magnificent  entertain- 
ment of  the  king's  mod  excellent  majedy,  being  at  the  nup- 
tials of  the  lord  Roxborough,  1623,  4to.  2d  edition.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen,  and  introduced  by  a  pretty  contrived  pro- 
logue, in  the  way  of  dialogue ;  in  which  Hymen  is  oppofed  by 
Avarice,  Envy,  and  Jealoufy,  the  didurbers  of  quiet  marriage. 
4.  The  Vifion,  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  the  wifdom  of  the 
twelve  goddefies:  a  malk,  1604,  8vo.  The  poet's  defign,  un« 
der  the  (hapes,  and  in  the  perfons,  of  the  1 2  goddefles,  was  to 
(hadow  out  the  bleflings  which  the  nation  enjoyed  under  the 
peaceful  reign  of  James  I.  By  Juno  was  reprelcnted  power; 
by  Pallas,  wifdom  and  defence  j  by  Venus,  love  and  amity; 
by  Veda,  religion ;  by  Diana,  chadity  ;  by  Proferpine,  riches  ; 
by  Marciria,  felicity ;  by  Concordia,  the  union  of  hearts ;  by 
Aftrea,  judice  ;  by  Flora,  the  beauties  of  the  earth  ;  by  Ceres, 
plenty;  and  by  Tethys,  naval  power.  All  thefe  allegorical  pcr- 
fonages  were  properly  attired,  and  offered  up  the  feveral  em- 
blems of  their  power  to  the  temple  of  peace,  ere£led  upon  four 
pillars,  repreCenting  tbe  four  virtues,  that  fupported  the  globe 
I  of 
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of  the  earth.  5.  The  queen's  Arcadia,  a  paftoral  tragi-comcdy  ; 
1623.  6.  The  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  1594.  7.  The  tragedy 
of  Philotas,  1 6 1 1 ,  8vo  ;  dedicated  by  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the 
prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  play  met  with  fome  oppo- 
fition,  bccaufe  it  was  reported,  that  the  character  of  Philotas 
was  drawn  for  the  unfortunate  earl  of  ElTex  ;  which  obliged  the 
author  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  this  charge  in  an  apology, 
printed  at  the  end  of  it.  Both  this  play,  and  that  of  Cleopatra, 
are  written  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  a  chorus  be- 
tween each  a6l.  8.  The  hidory  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter ;  a  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicat- 
ed to  prince  Charle^  ;  1604,  8vo.  A4r.  Oaniel's  picture  is  be- 
fore it.  9.  A  defence  of  rhyme,  againft  a  pamphlet  intituled, 
Obfervations  on  the  art  of  englilh  poefy,  &c.  161 1,  8vo. 
It  is  dedicated  to  all  the  worthy  lovers  and  learned  profefTors 
of  rhyme  within  his  majefty's  dominions  ;  and  it  is  addrefled 
to  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our  author's 
particular  friend  and  patron.  This  performance  is  written  in 
profe.  All  thefe  pieces,  with  others,  which  there  is  no  occafion 
to  particularize  here,  were  publiflied  together  in  two  volumes 
l2mo.  1718. 

We  come  now  to  confider  Daniel  as  an  hiftorian,  in  which 
capacity  he  wrote  the  firft  part  of  the  hillory  of  England,  in 
three  books;  printed  in  16 13,  4to.  and  reaching  to  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign.  To  this  he  afterwards  added  a  fecond  part, 
vrhich  was  printed  in  16 18,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward 111.  This  hidory  was  continued  to  the  end  of  Richard 
III.  by  John  Trufiel,  a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Win- 
cheller  •,  who  however,  as  Nicholfon  has  obferved,  "  has  not 
had  the  luck  to  have  either  his  language,  matter,  or  method,  fo 
well  approved  as  thofc  of  Mr.  Daniel."  Of  Daniel's  hiftory  a 
certain  writer  gives  this  chara£ler :  "  It  is  written  with  great 
brevity  and  politenefs  •,  and  his  political  and  moral  reflections 
arc  verv  fine,  ufeful,  and  inllruclive."  Langbaine  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  however  well  qualified  our  author's  genius  was 
for  poetry,  yet,  "  his  hiftory  is  the  crown  of  all  his  works." 

Wood  informs  us,  that  there  was  another  Samuel  Daniel^ 
a  mafter  of  arts,  who  publiihed,  in  1642,  a  book  intituled,  **  Ar- 
chiepifcopal  priority  inftituted  by  Chrill ;"  and  another,  if  he  is 
not  millaken,  called,  "  The  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  jewiih 
Unftion."    But  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  any  more  of  him. 

DANlEf^  (GABRir.T.),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Prench- 
man,  w;^s  born  at  Roan,  Feb.  8,  1649;  and,  at  }8,  admitted 
into  the  focicty  of  the  jefuits.  He  read  le£tures  upon  polite 
literature,  upon  philofophy,  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life  ;  but  afterwards,  dropping  thtfe  fort  of 
cxcrcil'es,  he  alTumed  the  author-charadcr,  and  publiihed  a  great 

many 
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many  booVs  upon  diflfcrent  fubjc^^s.    One  of  His  carllcft  pro- 
;<;  was  his  Voyage  to  the  world  of  Dcfcartes.    This  is  a 
nuucal  con'*  *  •■  -1  of  the  CarteGan   philofophy,  drclTcd  up 
under  the  .  c  of  a  romance,  as  one  romance  is  beft  an- 

cr.  "There  is  a  fort  of  knight-crranlry  in  phi- 
id  Bolingbroke,**  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end 
propofed  by  both  is  laudable;  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more, 
than  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  corred  errors.  But  when  ima- 
gination is  let  loofe,  and  the  brain  is  over-heated,  wrongs  may 
be  rcdrefled  by  new  wrongs,  errors  may  be  corredled  by ,  new 
errors.  The  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  ncroes 
of  one  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  wa$ 
don  Quixote,  fuch  was  Defcartes ;  and  the  imaginary  charac- 
ter of  the  one,  and  the  real  chara£ler  of  the  other,  gave  occaGon 
to  the  two  moft  ingenious  fatirical  romances  that  ever  were  writ.** 
This  performance  was  fo  well  received,  that  it  was  foon  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages;  into  englifli,  into  italian,  &c. 
It  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  which  have  been  revifed  and 
enlarged  by  the  author*;  and  to  that  printed  in  1703  there 
were  added,  by  way  of  fupplement,  two  or  tlirce  pieces,  which 
have  a  connexion  with  the  fubje£i.  They  are  intituled.  New 
difficulties  propofed  to  the  author  of  the  Voyage,  &e.  concern- 
ing the  confcioufnefs  or  perception  of  brutes  :  with  a  re- 
fuution  of  two  defences  of  Defcartes*s  general  fyftem  of  the 
world ;  by  G.  Daniel. 

But  the  work  for  which  the  name  of  father  Daniel  is,  and 
will  be  mofl  memorable,  is  "The  hiftory  of  France  ;"  publifhed 
at  Paris  1713,  in  three  volumes  folio.  He  afterwards  publiflied 
at  Paris  1722,  in  feven  volumes  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
hiftory,  revifed,  corrected,  augmented,  and  enriched  with  feve- 
ral authentic  medals  ;  and  a  very  pompous  edition  of  it  was  af- 
terwards publilhed,  with  a  continuation,  but  in  tlie  way  of  an- 
nals only,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  where  father 
Daniel  ftopped,  to  the  end  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the  author 
of  Tome  o;her  works:  of  an  anfwer  to  the  provincial  letters, 
intituled,  1.  Dialogues  between  Cleander  and  Eudoxus.  This 
booky  in  Icfs  than  tv^o  years,  ran  tlirough  12  editions:  it  was 
tranilatcd  into  latin  by  father  Juvenci;  aiid  afterwards  into 
itahan,  engliih,  and  fpanilh.  2.  Two  letters  of  M.  Abbot  to 
Eudoxus,  by  way  of  remarks  upon  the  new  apology  for  the  pro- 
vincial letters.  3.  Ten  letters  to  father  Alexander,  where  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  do£trine  of  the  Thomifts  and  the 
Jcfuits,  upon  the  fubjeds  of  probability  and  grace.  4. 1  he  fyf^ 
tern  of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  the  facrament.  5.  A  defence 
of  St.  Augullin  againft  a  book  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Laur«^. 
6.  Four  letters,  upon  the  argument  of  the  book  intituled,  A  de- 
fence of  St.  Auguftinf    7.  A  theological  tradl,  touching  the 
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efficacy  of  grace,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  fecond  volume,  he 
anfWers  Serry's  book,  intituled,  Schola  thomiftica  vlndicata  ;  a 
remonftrance  to  the  lord  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  occafioned  by 
his  order,  publiChed  July  15,  1697.  This  performance  of  father 
Daniel's  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranflated  by  Juvenci  into 
latin.  He  publiflicd  other  fmaller  works,  which  were  all  col- 
lected and  printed  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

Father  Laniel  was  fuperior  of  the  rtiaifoh  profefle  of  the  jc- 
fuits  at  Paris,  and  died  there  June  23,  1728.  By  his  death,  the 
jcfuits  loft  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  their  order  ever  had. 

Dante,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Florence  May  27,  1265.  He  dif- 
covered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  as  he 
fell  in  love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confecrated  the  firft  labours 
of  his  mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a  more  fe- 
rious  work,  which  he  began  in  latin,  and  finiihed  in  italian  verfe. 
He  excelled  greatly  in  tufcan  poetry  ;  and,  as  Bayle  fays,  it 
-would  have  been  happy  for  him  had  he  never  meddled  with  any 
thing  elfe.  But  he  was  ambitious ;  and  having  attained  fome 
of  the  moft  confiderable  pofts  in  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
crufhed  by  the  ruins  of  the  fa£lion  which  he  embraced.  The 
city  of  Florence,  being  divided  into  two  factions,  was  become 
fo  tumultuous,  that  pope  Boniface  VIII.  fent  Charles  de  Valois 
thither  in  1301,  to  re-eftablifh  the  public  tranquillity.  Dante's 
faction  being  the  weakeft,  it  was  expelled  the  city,  and  himfelf 
and  other  leaders  fent  into  banifhment.  He  did  not  bear  this 
misfortune  with  conftancy ;  his  refentment  was  exceflive.  In 
the  firft  place  he  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in  his  power 
againft  Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother  to  Philip  the  fair 
of  France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  fatirizing 
them  in  his  writings  for  the  mcannefs  of  their  extraction. 
Thus  he  feigns,  but  very  ridiculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft 
of  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  a  but- 
cher *,  and  makes  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant, 
which  has  done  great  mifchief  to  Chriftendom.  In  the  next 
place,  he  did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  country  to  a  bloody 
war,  on  account  of  the  injuftice  which  he  thought  he  fufi^ered 
from  it.  He  incited  Can  Delia  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  to 
make  war  on  the  Florentines;  and,  as  Volaterranus  exprefles 
himfelf,  led  the  emperor  to  the  fiege  of  Florence,  he  took 
great  pains  to  be  recalled  ;  but  all  his  eflbrts  were  vain.  He 
died  in  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  July  i3-'i,  having  juft  entered  his 
57th  year;  and  it  is  thought,  that  grief  was  th«  caufe  of  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy 
^olcntano,  prince  of  Ravenna;  and  when  the  republic  of  Venice 

repared  to  make  war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  him  to 

I'^cnicc  to  negotiate  a  peace  there.     The  Venetians  behaved 

arrogantly  \ 
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arro^ntly  ;  they  woulJ  neither  receive  Dante,  nor  hear  him  ; 
ami  this  contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppoOvl  t<>  have  touclied 
him  fo  fcnfibly,  as  toh.ive  ocaifioncci  the  ;>oii  his  return 

to  Rarcnna,  of  which  he  died.     It  is  reir  ■   that,  a  little 

before  he  expired,  he  had  the  (lrengt)i  of  mind  to  compofc  hit 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  latin  verfc : 

•him  monarchi.T,  fuperos,  PhIegcthonta»  lacufijue 
Lultrando  cecini,  voluerunt  fata  quouftjue : 
Sed  quia  pare  cctHt  melioribud  hofpita  cadris, 
Auftoremquc  luum  pctiit,  faclicior  adris, 
Hie  claudor  Danthes  patriis  cxtorris  ah  oris. 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  among. 

That  is. 

Of  mon.ircn  >  r  ignis,  of  heaven's  bleft  abodes. 
Of  Fhlcgethon,  and  hell's  infernal  lakes, 
I  fung,  while  fate  allowed  :  but  fmcc  my  foul 
To  better  climes,  and  her  great  author  *s  fled. 
Here  Dante  lies  :  fair  Florence  gave  me  birth. 
But,  baniOi'd  thence,  a  dillant  land  a  grave. 

Dante  in  his  baniihment  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  tludy, 
and  wrote  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire  than  it  is  is  thought 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  "  His 
exile,"  fays  Paul  Jovius,  "  was  greater  and  more  glorious  for 
him,  than  the  fovereignty  of  all  Tufcany ;  fmcc  it  pointed  and 
inflamed  the  force  of  his  concealed  and  divine  genius."  **  He 
determined/*  fays  another  writer,  "  to  take  that  fignal  ven- 
geance on  the  authors  of  his  exile,  which  burft  fonh  in  his 
triple  poem  of  Paradife,  Purgatory,  and  Hell.  He  dipped  his 
pen  as  much  in  the  gall  of  his  anger,  as  in  the  living  fprings  of 
Helicon.  He  joined  the  bitternefs  of  his  foul  to  the  fweetnefe 
of  his  poetry.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  animated  by  his  learned 
mufe,  and  by  his  refentment.  He  particularly  blackens  the  re- 
putation of  Boniface  VIII.  becaufe  he  had  fupportcd  the  party 
of  his  perfecutors.  He  diihonours  the  race  and  memory  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  bani{hment  j 
faying,  that  Hugh  Capet  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher.  He  alfo 
vents  his  indignation  againd  the  city  of  Florence  :  comparing 
it  to  a  den  of  robbers,  and  to  a  proftitutc,  becaufe  (he  fet  all 
public  offices  to  fale,  and  was  continually  changing  her  magif- 
trates,  her  coin,  and  her  cuftoms,  the  more  eafily  to  fupport  the 
inconveniences  of  her  government." 

His  works  were  colleded  and  printed  at  Venice  156^1,  m 
folio,  with  the  notes  of  Chriftophcr  Landini ;  and  they  have 
been  publifhcd  there  fince.  The  mod  conflderable  of  his 
works,  is  his  poem  intituled,  "  The  comedy  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradife.'*  It  colitains  many  things,  which  arc  not  agree- 
able 
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able  to  the  papifls,  and  which  feem  to  fignify  that  Rome  is  the 
feat  of  Antichrift :  for  it  appears,  that  Dante  was  as  indif- 
ferent a  catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was  a  good  poet.  Another 
book,  which  difpleafed  the  court  of  Rome,  and  made  him 
pafs  for  an  heretic,  was  his  treatife  intituled  De  Monarchia  ; 
and  I^u  Pleflis  Mornay  has  alleged  feveral  opinions  of  his>, 
which  are  by  no  means  conformable  to  popery.  "  I  fe  wrote,"  wc 
are  told  by  that  rcfpcftable  author,  "  a  piece,  De  Monarchia,  in 
which  he  proves,  tliat  the  pope  is  not  fuperior  to  the  emperor, 
and  has  no  manner  of  authority  over  the  empire  •,  yea,  even 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  hi  his  Purgatory, 

See  now  the  church  of  Rome,  through  wild  ambition 
Confounding  the  two  governments  in  one. 
Falls  in  the  mire,  and  fouls  hcrfelf  aud  burden : 

Deftroys  herfelf  and  the  charge  committed  to  her.  He  alfo 
confutes  the  donation  of  Conftantine,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
a  fi£tion  ;  and  of  fmall  authority,  fuppofing  it  real :  for  which 
rcafon  he  was  by  fome  condemned  as  an  heretic.  In  his  italian 
poem  of  Paradife,  he  complains,  that  the  pope,  of  a  (hepherd 
is  become  a  wolf,  and  has  led  the  ilieep  aftray ;  that  for  this 
reafon  the  gofpel  and  the  do«5lors  of  the  church  are  neglefted, 
and  the  decretals  only  ftudied ;  that  their  thoughts  go  not  to 
iNazareth,  w^here  the  angel  Gabriel  opened  his  wings,  but  to 
the  Vatican  and  other  chofen  places  of  Rome,  which  have  been 
the  burying-places  of  the  foldiers,  who  followed  St.  Peter,  whofe 
do£l:rine  they  have  really  buried  at  Rome,  &c."  But  perhaps 
we  fliall  do  better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that  he  thought  he  received 
from  the  pontifl',  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than  to  any 
real  change  of  fentiment  proceeding  from  conviction  ;  even  if 
we  ihould  allow,  what  fome  have  related,  though  Bayle  thinks 
it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn 
philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  divinity. 

Uj^on  the  whole,  Dante  was  a  very  confiderable  peifon  in 
his  day,  whether  wc  confuier  him  as  a  poliQier  of  the  language 
of  his  country,  or  as  introducing  into  it  beauties  to  which  it 
was  before  a  Itrangcr.  This  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  who 
was  his  fcholur,  teliifies  of  him ;  but  gives  us  to  underftand 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  of  too  high  a  fpirit,  and  would 
allow  himfelf  great  freedoms  with  his  tongue.  He  rclatCvS  an 
inftancc  of  this  fort,  which  flicws,  that  he  had  parts  fufhcient 
to  procure  him  great  friends,  but  not  prudence  enough  to  keep 
them.  The  prince  of  Verona  pointing,  to  one  of  thofe  do- 
mcftics,  which  great  men  ufed  to  keep  on  purpofe  to  laugh  at, 
obfcrvcd  to  Dante,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  how  flrangc 
it  wsiSy  that  fuch  a  fool  and  madman  fliould  pleafe  and  gain 

the 
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iht  lore  of  all,  which  he,  a  much  wifer  man,  was  not  abit  co 
do.  «•  Oh  ("  fays  Dame,  <*  not  at  all  (Ininge  •,  for  a  fimilitudc 
of  manners  is  the  very  bafis  of  frieniKhip/* 

Another  author  has  given  u  very  lingular  indance  of  this 
poet's  attention  in  reading.  He  went,  as  it  is  faid,  one  day  into 
a  bookfeller*s  (hop,  which  looked  into  the  great  fquarc  of  the  city. 
IT'  tlon  was  to  fee  fome  public  games,  which  were  to  be 

cc.  .  \  but  havine  met  with  a  book  which  he  had  a  mind  to 

confuh,  he  read  it  with  fuch  application,  that  he  protcfled,  with 
an  oath,  as  he  returned  home,  that  he  had  neither  fccn  nor 
heard  any  thing  that  had  pafTed  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games. 

DANTE  (Peter  Vincent),  a  native  of  Pcroufc,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Rainaldi,  imitated  fo  well  the  vcrfes  of  the  poet  Dante, 
that  he  was  generally  called  by  his  name.  He  was  not  Icfs  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  delicacy  of  his  poetry,  than  by  his  flcill  ia 
the  mathematics  and  in  architecture.  He  died  in  15 12,  in  an 
advanced  age,  after  having  invented  feveral  machines,  and  com- 
po(ed  a  commentary  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco. 

DANTE  (Vincent),  grand fon  of  the  foregoing,  an  able  ma- 
thematician, like  him,  was  at  the  fame  time  painter  and  fculptor. 
His  (latue  of  Julius  III.  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
mafter-piece  of  the  art.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  offered  him 
a  large  falary  to  induce  him  to  come  and  finiih  the  paintings 
of  the  Efcurial ;  but  the  delicacy  of  Dante's  conftitution  would 
not  permit  him  to  quit  his  natal  air.  He  died  at  Pcroufe  in 
1 576,  at  the  age  of  46.  There  is  extant  by  him :  The  lives  of 
tliofe  who  have  excelled  in  drawings  for  ftatues. 

DANrE  (Ignatius),  a  defccndant  of  the  famous  poet,  was 
bom  at  Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  dominican.  He  became 
Ikilful  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  but  more  fo  in  the  mathematics. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke  Cofmo  I.  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  fphere  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.  He  read 
public  lectures  on  the  fame  fubjeCl,  and  had  many  auditors  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  explained  geography  and  cof- 
mography.  Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of 
that  city,  and  of  its  whole  territory.  The  reputation  of  hit 
learning  caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII. 
who  employed  him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.  He 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  this,  that  the  pope  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  prefer  him ;  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  bifhopric 
of  Alatri,  near  Rome.  He  went  and  rcfided  in  his  diocefe ; 
but  Sixtus  V.  who  fucceeded  Gregory  XIII.  would  have  him 
near  his  pcrfon,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante 
was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 
which  feized  him  in  1586.  He  publiihed  at  Florence,  in  1569, 
a  treatife  of  the  conAru^ion  and  uf^  of  (he  Aftrolabc.    H^ 
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klfo  wrote  notes  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  tlie  AftFolabe, 
and  on  the  Univerfal  Planifphere.  He  made  a  fphere  of  the 
world  in  five  tables,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  fmall 
things. 

DANTE  (John  Baptist),  of  the  fame  family,  probably,  with 
the  preceding,  and  native  alfo  of  Perugia,  was  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician, and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a  pair  of  wings 
fo  exa(E^ly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly  with  them.  He 
made  the  experiment  feveral  times  over  the  lake  Trafimenus  ; 
and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  perforin 
before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia.  The  time  he  pitched  upon 
was  the  folemnlty  of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  d'Alvianq 
with  the  fifter  of  John  Paul  Baglioni.  He  (liot  himfelf  from 
the  higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  direded  his  flight  over  the 
fquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fped^ators :  but  unfortunately 
the  iron,  with  which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings,  failed  •,  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell 
on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  Dicdalus,  for  fo  he  was  called,  will  not  generally  be 
credited ;  yet  he  obferves,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  praftifed 
at  other  places,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  laft  Journal  des 
S9avans  of  167B.  Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  pro- 
fefTor  of  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  flouriflied  towards 
the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  and  died  before  he  was  40  year^ 
old. 

DANTZ  (John  Andrew),  a  lutheran  divine,  born  at  San- 
hufen,  near  Gotha,  in  the  year  1654,  travelled  in  Holland  and 
in  England.  He  fettled  at  lena,  where  at  firll  he  was  profefTor 
of  the  oriental  tongues,  afterwards  in  theology.  His  le£lures 
acquired  him  ti  great  reputation,  and  he  died  by  a  ftroke  of 
apoplexy  in  1727,  at  the  age*  of  73.  There  are  extant  by  him 
a  great  number  of  works  on  the  language  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  chief  of  them  are:  i.  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Grammars.  2.  Sinceritas  facrae  fcripturx  veteris  Tef- 
tamenti  triumphans,  Tena,  17  13,  4to.  3.  Tranfiations  of  feveral 
rabbinical  writings.  4.  Several  dlflTcrtations  printed  in  the 
Thefaurus  Philologicus.  All  thefe  works  fliew  the  cpnfummate 
fcholar. 

DARCI  (Count),  born  in  Ireland  in  1725,  and  attached  tq 
the  Stuart  family,  was  fent  to  Paris  in  1739,  where,  being 
put  under  the  care  of  M.  Clalrault,  at  17  years  of  age  he 
gave  a  new  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  curve  of  equal  pref- 
fure  in  a  refifling  medium.  This  was  folloxyed  the  year  after 
by  a  determination  of  the  curve  defcrlbcd  by  a  heavy  body, 
Aiding  by  its  own  weight  along  a  moveable  plane,  at  the  fame 
\\mt  that  the  preflTure  of  the  body  caufes  an  horizontal  motion 
in  the  plane.    This  problem  had  indeed  been  folved  by  Johi^ 
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Bernoulli  ami  CUirault)   but,  befidcs  that  chefalier  Darct'i 
1:1  : hod  was  peculiar  to  him,  wc  difcov       '    .      '  V  •  work 

t      f4  of  that  originality  which  is  the  .  of  all 

ns.  Darci  fcrvcd  in  the  war  ui  I744>  and  was 
r  by  the  cnglifh.  During  the  courlV  of  the  war, 
however,  he  gave  two  memoirs  to  the  acidemy.  llie  firft  con- 
tained a  general  principle  of  mechanics,  that  of  the  prefcrvation 
of  the  rotatory  motion.  Daniel  Bemoulli  and  r  uler  had  found 
it  out  in  1 745 ;  but,  bcfidcs  that  it  is  not  likely  their  works 
(liculd  have  reached  Mr.  Darci  in  the  midd  of  his  campaigns^  his 
method,  which  is  ditfcrent  from  theirs,  is  equally  original, 
fimple,  elegant,  and  ingenious.  This  principle,  whicn  he  again 
brought  forward  in  1750,  by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of  the 
prefcrvation  of  a£lion,"  in  order  to  oppofc  it  to  Maupertuis' 
principle  of  the  lead  a£lion,  diev.  Darci  made  ufe  of  in  folving 
the  problem  of  the  precefTion  of  the  equinoxes  :  here,  however, 
he  mifcarried ;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
all  principles  of  this  kind  may  be  ufcd  as  maihcmatical  for- 
niulx,  two  of  them  at  leail  muft  neccffarily  be  employed  in  the 
inveftigation  of  problems,  and  even  thefe  with  great  caution  j  fo 
that  the  luminous  and  fimplc  principle  given  by  M.  d'Alembert 
in  1742  is  the  only  one,  on  account  of  its  being  dire£i,  which 
can  be  fulficicnt  of  iifelf  for  the  folution  of  problems. 

Having  publiflied  an  E flay  on  Artillery  in  1760,  containing 
rarious  curious  experiments  on  the  charges  of  powder,  &c« 
and  fcveral  improvements  on  Robins  (who  was  not  fo  great  a 
mathematician  as  he) ;  Darci  continued  the  experiments  to  the 
lafl  moment  of  his  life,  but  has  left  nothing  behind  him.  In 
176;  he  publilhed  his  Memoir  on  the  duration  of  the  fenfation 
of  fight,  the  moft  ingenious  of  his  works,  and  that  which  (hews 
him  in  the  bcft  light  as  an  accurate  and  ingenious  maker  of  ex- 
periments :  the  refult  of  thefe  refearches  was,  that  a  body  may 
fometimes  pafs  by  our  eyes  without  being  fcen,  or  marking  its 
prefence,  otherwife  than  by  weakening  the  brightnefs  of  the 
objedl  it  covers;  thus,  in  turning  pieces  of  card  painted  blue 
and  yellow,  you  only  perceive-  a  continued  circle  c{  green; 
thus  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  rapiuly  turned,  produce  an 
obfcure  white,  which  is  the  obfcurer  as  the  motion  is  more 
rapid.  As  this  duration  of  the  fenfation  increafes  with  the 
brightnefs  of  the  objedl,  it  would  have  been  interefting  to  know 
the  laws,  according  to  which  the  augmentation  of  the  duration 
follows  the  intenfity  of  the  light,  and,  contrarywife,  what  are 
the  gradations  of  the  intcnlity  of  the  light  of  an  object  which 
motion  makes  continually  vifible ;  but  Darci,  now  obliged  to 
trull  to  other  eyes  than  his  own,  was  forced  to  relinquidi  this 
purfuit.  Darci,  always  employed  in  comparing  matPiematical 
theory  and  ol)fervaU()g,  made  a  particular  ufe  of  this  principle 
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in  his  Memoir  on  Hydraulic  machines,  printed  in  1754.  Irt 
this  he  (hews,  how  eafy  it  is  to  make  miftakes  in  looking  by  ex- 
periment for  the  laws  of  fuch  efFe£t8  as  are  fufceptible  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum ;  and  indicates  at  the  fame  time,  how  a 
fyftem  of  experiments  may  be  formed,  which  (hall  lead  to  the 
(difcovery  of  thefc  laws.  All  Darci^s  works  bear  the  chara6lcr 
which  refuUs  from  the  union  of  genius  and  philofophy ;  but  as 
he  meafured  every  thing  upon  the  largefl  fcale,  and  required  in- 
finite accuracy  in  experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune,  nor 
avocations  allowed  him  to  execute  more  than  a  very  fmall  part 
of  what  he  proje£l:ed.  He  was  amiable,  fpirited,  lively,  and  a 
lover  of  independence  \  a  paflion  to  which  he  facrificed  even  in 
the  midft  of  literary  fociety,  where  perhaps  a  little  ariftocracy 
may  not  be  quite  fo  dangerous. 

Darci,  though  eftranged  from  us  by  circumftance,  loved  and 
refpedled  his  old  country :  the  friend  and  proteclor  of  every 
Irifhman  who  came  to  Paris,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  fecrct 
pride,  even  in  the  fuccefles  of  that  enemy,  againft  whom  he 
was  fo  often  and  fo  honourably  to  himfelf  employed.  He  died 
of  a  cholera  morbus  in  1779. 

DARGONNE  (Dom  Bonaventure),  a  monk  of  the  car* 
thufian  order,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  died  in  1704, 
We  have  of  his  a  very  judicious  work,  intituled,  Un  traite  dc 
la  lecture  des  peres  de  Teglife ;  the  bcfl:  edition  of  which  is  that 
pf  1697.  He  publifhed  alfo  Des  melanges  d'hiftoire  &  de  Yw 
terature,  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  de  Marville,  in  3  vols.  i2mo; 
the  laft  of  which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  abbe  Banier.  This 
is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  colledlion  of  critical  reflections 
and  literary  anecdotes.  He  has  been  called  to  account  by  the 
critics  for  what  he  faid  of  Bruycre.  He  was  the  author  pf  fpme 
Other  things. 

DASSIER  (John)  was  medallift  to  the  republic  of  Geneva| 
and,  afpiring  to  be  employed  in  the  englifli  mint,  flruck  a  feries 
pf  kings  of  England  in  a  good  ftyle,  though  not  all  of  them 
taken  from  originals.  He  publifhed  them  by  fubfcription  in 
17 3 1,  at  fix  guineas  the  fet,  and  15s.  in  fjlver.  His  brother 
James  was  here  three  or  four  years  to  folicit  a  place  for  Johi^ 
m  the  mint,  but  did  not  fucceed.  James  Antony  Daflier,  nc^ 
phew  of  John,  came  over  on  Croker's  death  in  1 740,  was  next 
year  appointed  fecond  engraver  to  the  mint,  ^nd  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1745.  The  uncle  had  executed  a  fet  of  the  re- 
formers in  brafs,  fmall ;  and  begun  large  medals  of  fome  of  our 
great  men  then  living  j  the  nephew  did  feveral  more,  which 
ivere  fold  in  copper  at  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  a  numerous  fuitc 
pf  roman  hiftory  in  fmall  medals  of  bronze,  by  the  youngcf 
paflier,  that  are  good  performances. 
jpASSOUCI,  a  cckbfated  frcnch  mufician  fjnd  poet  of  the 
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Xvllth  Cfntury,  who  publiflied  his  own  adventures,  which  are 
Tcry  odd,  in  the  llylc  of  a  butloon.  He  relates,  that  he  wit 
born  at  I'aris)  that  his  father,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament^ 
was  of  Sens  in  Burgundy ;  that  his  mother  was  of  Lorrain, 
a  very  little  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger  i  that  her  huiband 
and  (ne,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by  confent,  after  having 
divided  their  children  and  their  fubliance)  that  he  lived  with  hit 
father  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ill-treated  by  a  fcrvant,  who  was 
his  father's  miilrcfsj  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  made  people  believe  that  he  underdood  altrology, 
and  was  fon  to  a  famous  calculator  of  nativities ;  that,  having 
by  a  littJe  artifice  cured  a  perfon  who  conceited  himfelf  (ick, 
he  pafTed  for  a  magician ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Calais 
privately,  the  mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.  Bayle 
knows  nothing  more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the  duke  dc  St. 
Simon  got  Lewis  XIII.  to  hear  him  at  Germains  •,  when  he  hit 
that  prince's  humour  by  a  drinkine-fong  of  his  own  making, 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  falnion  to  fing  at  court.  The 
king  liftencd  to  his  fongs  ever  after,  and  admitted  him  freely 
into  his  clofef,  and  they  called  Daflbuci  the  Phoebus  Garderobin, 
becaufe  he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king's  wardrobe.  He 
continued  this  game  under  Lewis  XIV.  but  having  an  inclination 
to  go  to  Turin,  he  left  Paris  about  1655.  Arriving  at  Lyons^ 
he  found  many  temptations  to  detain  him.  He  entertained  with 
his  mufic  all  tne  convents  of  fmging  nuns  ;  and  there  was  not 
one  of  thofe  devout  virgins,  who  had  not  already  a  copy  of  his 
**  Ovid  in  a  Merry  Humour."  This  was  the  title  of  a  work, 
wherein  he  tranflated  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  into  bur- 
lefque  verfe.  He  ftaid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  midft  of 
diverfions,  plays,  and  entertainments,  being  highly  carefled  by 
Molierc  and  the  Bejars ;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  with 
Molierc,  and  then  to  Pezenas,  where  the  aflcmbly  of  the  Hates 
of  Languedoc  was  held.  He  was  maintained  by  thofe  players 
a  whole  winter ;  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Narbonnc, 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  was  imprifoned, 
and  very  near  being  burnt,  for  a  fufpe<Sled  commerce  with  a 
male.  He  continued  three  months  at  Montpelier  after  his 
releafe,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  that  tragi-comical  adventure, 
fo  he  calls  it;  which  however  he  did  not  print,  though  the  chief 
magiftrate,  who  had  fcen  it,  gave  him  leave.  He  afterwards 
faw  feveral  towns  of  Provence  i  and  went  to  wait  on  the  prince 
of  Morgues  at  Monaco,  who  made  him  a  handfomc  prefent. 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by  his 
ptefcnce  the  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been  read  in 
the  "  Burlefque  Gazette."  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fettle- 
xnent  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  (hould  have  fucceeded,  if 
|he  muficians  of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him.    H# 
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pretends,  tliat  the  beauty  of  his  jjoetry  laid  him  open  to  the  irt- 
dignation  of  a  poet  of  Auvergne,  who  criticifed  and  perfecutcd 
him  ;  and  adds,  that  he  fufFcred  much  for  having  negle6led  the 
favourites,  becaufe  he  impoliticly  fancied  it  fufTicient  to  make  his 
court  to  their  royal  highnefles.  Perceiving  they  grew  cold  to- 
wards him,  he  requefled  either  to  be  difmilTed,  or  to  have  a 
fixed  penfion ;  and  to  his  great  mortification,  obtained  the 
former.  About  1674  he  publiflied  two  fmall  volumes,  which 
he  had  compofed  in  the  prifon  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He 
was  confined  there  at  that  time,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
particulars  relating  either  to  his  confinement  or  his  enlarge- 
ment. Daflbuci  had  feveral  enemies  :  among  the  reft,  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  and  Boileau.  The  pieces  againil  Soucldas,  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  are  againft  Daflbuci. 
Boileau  has  lafhed  him  in  the  following  lines,  after  having  de- 
graded the  burlefque  kind  of  poetry  on  which  Daflbuci  valued 
himfelf: 

*'  Qu'enfin  la  cour  defabufcc 
*'  Meprifa  de  ces  vcis  Pextravagance  aifee." 

And,  **  Et  jufqu'a  Daflbuci  tout  trouva  des  ledures.** 

DATI  (Carlo),  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  born,  became  famous,  as  well  for  his  works,  as 
for  the  eulogies  which  many  writers  have  bellowed  on  him.  He 
was  very  officious  and  civil  to  all  learned  travellers  who  went 
to  Florence  ;  many  of  whom  exprcfled  their,  acknowledgment 
of  it  in  their  writings. 

Carlo  Dati  was  a  member  of  the  academy  delh  Crufca,  and 
in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarritb.  He  made  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Lewis  XIV.  in  Italian,  and  publifiied  it  at  Florence  in 
1699  :  the  french  tranflation  of  it  was  printed  at  Rome  the  year 
following.  He  had  already  publillied  fome  Italian  poems  in 
praife  of  that  prince.  The  book  intituled,  "  Lettera  di  Ti- 
mauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  ftoria  della  cicloide,  e  della 
famofiflima  efperienza  dell'  argento  vivo,"  and  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1663,  vras  written  by  him-,  for  it  appears  from  the 
'26th  page  of  the  letter,  that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate  is 
no  other  than  Carlo  Dati.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove 
fvio  things  :  the  one,  that  father  Murfennus  is  not  the  inventor 
of  the  cycloid,  as  is  faid  in  the  hiflory  of  it,  but  that  the  glory 
of  that  invention  belongs  to  Galileo;  the  other,  that  TorricelJi 
was  innocent  of  plagiarifm,  when  he  pretended  to  be  the  firft 
who  explained  the  fufpenfion  of  quickfilver  in  a  glafs  tube  by 
the  prcflure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  this 
fuppofition.  But  the  chief  work,  to  which  our  Dati  applied 
himfelf,  was  that  Della  Pittura  Antica,  of  which  he  publiflied 
zn  eflay  in  1667.    Bayle,  fpeaking  of  this  piece,  fays  that  "  it 

would 
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Would  hare  (ared  him  a  ^rcat  deal  of  trouble^  as  It  would  hare 
afforded  him  many  materials  in  the  article  of  Zcuxis,  if  he  had 
met  with  it  fooner.  It  is  the  life  of  Zeuxis,  together  with  thofc 
of  Parrhafius,  Apelles,  and  Protogencs.  The  author,"  fays 
Bayle,  •*  hath  collc^ed  whatever  he  found  relating  to  thofc  four 
{)aiqters  in  the  works  of  the  aricients,  and  hath  Tery  exa£lly 
conne£^ed  the  whole.  Bcfidcs,  he  hath  added  to  each  life  fe- 
Vcral  remarks,  full  of  very  fihe  and  curious  erudition." 

Carlo  Dati  died  in  167;,  much  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  humanity  and  amiable  manners, 
^s  for  his  parts  and  learning. 

DAVAL  (Peter,  Efq.),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  barrifter 
at  law,  afterwards  mafter  in  Chancery,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Jan.  8,  1763,  accomptant-general  of  that  court.  At  an 
early  period  of  life  he  tranflated  the  Memoirs  of  cardinal  de 
Retz,  which  were  printed  in  i2mo.  1723,*  with  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  Congrcve,  who  encouraged  the  publication.  He  was  F.  R.  S. 
and  an  able  mathematician.  In  the  difpute  concerning  elliptical 
arches,  at  the  time  when  Black  Friars  bridge  was  built,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  committee  for  his  opinion  on  the  fubje£l. 
His  anfwer  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Magazincj  for  March 
1760. 

D AVENANT  (John),  biftiop  of  Salilbury,  and  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born  in  Wat- 
Hng-ftreet,  London,  about  1570.  He  was  admitted  of  Queen*s- 
coUege,  Cambridge,  in  1587,  where  betook  his  degrees  in  arts 
tegularly.  A  fellowihip  was  offered  him  about  1594,  but  his 
father  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plen- 
tiful fortune :  however,  after  his  father's  deceafe,  he  accepted 
of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it  in  1597.  He  took  his  dolor's 
degree  in  1609,  having  long  diftinguiflicd  himfelf  by  his  parts 
and  learning ;  and  the  fame  year  was  ele£led  lady  Margaret's 
profeflbr  of  divinity.  In  16 14  he  was  chofen  maftef  of  his 
College  ;  and  became  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  thofc 
Eminent  divines  fent  by  James  I.  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  in  1618. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May  161 9,  after  having  vifited  the 
mod  eminent  cities  in  the  Low-countries.  In  1621  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  fee  of  Salilbury,  and  continued  in  favour  during 
the  remainder  of  James's  reign ;  but  in  1 63 1  he  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  the  court,  by  meddling,  in  afermon  preached  be- 
fore the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the  predeftinarian  controverfy  ; 
**  all  curious  fearch  into  which "  his  majefty  had  flricily  en- 
joined, in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1628, 
**  to  be  laid  afidc."  For  this  pretended  contempt  of  the  king's 
declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  fame  day,  but  alfo 
fummoned  to  anfwer  two  days  after  before  the  privy-council  ; 
and|  though  he  was  difmiflcd  without  further  trouble,  and  evc« 
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admitted  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  m 
favour  at  court.  He  died  of  a  confumption,  April  20,  1641,  to 
which,  it  is  faid,  a  fenfe  of  the  forrowful  times  he  faw  coming 
on  did  not  a  littJe  contribute  ;  and  was  buried  in  Saiilbury  ca- 
thedral- He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  manners,  and  a  great  di- 
vine j  but  ftridly  attached  to  Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdi- 
tiesfx]. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  William),  made  his  firft  entry  upon  the 
flage  of  this  vain  world,  as  Anthony  Wood  exprefles  it,  at  Ox- 
ford in  1605.  His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city,  where  Shake- 
fpeare  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  journies  between  London  and  War- 
wickfliire ;  and,  as  his  mother  was  a  great  beauty,  fome  have 
furmifed,  but  without  any  foundation  at  all,  that  he  derived  his 
very  being,  and  along  with  it  his  poetical  talents*,  from  Shake- 
fpeare.  He  was  firft  j)ut  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Oxford ;  and, 
when  he  had  paiTed  through  that,  entered  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln-college in  that  univerfity.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to 
poetry,  he  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning  ; 
but  foon  leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances  duchefs 
of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  to  Foulk  lord  Brook,  who,  being 
■A  poet  himfelf,  was  much  delighted  with  him.  In  1628  he 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems  j  and  acquired  fb  much  reputa- 
tion for  tafte  and  wit,  that  he  was  carefTed  by  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  Edward  Hyde 
afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  honourable  Henry  Howard, 
and  fir  John  Suckling,  were  amongft  his  intimate  friends. 
Wood  relates,  that  fir  William  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
nofe  about  this  time,  from  the  effects  of  a  criminal  commerce 
which  he  had  with  a  fine  black  girl  in  Axe-yard,  Weftminfter  ; 
and  we  find  him  raillied  on  this  account  by  the  contemporary 
wits,  and  among  the  reft  by  Suckling,  in  his  feflion  of  thq 
poets.  But  Davenant  was  fo  little  difturbed  with  their  mirth, 
that  he  himfelf  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them  ;  and  harboured  fo 
little  refentment  againft  the  authorcfs  of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
afterwards  introduced  her,  in  all  her  beauty,  into  his  Gondi- 
bert.  In  1637,  when  Ben  Jonfon  died,  he  was  created  poet 
laureat,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator  of 
Lucan,  who  was  competitor  for  the  place  ;  and  who,  upon  be- 
ing difappointed,  curried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  from  being 

[x]  He  wrote,  t.  A  latin   expoAtion  1634,  he  publlHied  the  queftions  he  had 

of  St.  Paul's- fpiillc  t«  (he  Coloflfians,  the  difputed  upon  in  the  fchools,  49  ia  num- 

third  edirion  of  which  was  printed  at  Cam-  bcr,    under   this  title:    Detcrminationea 

bridge   in  1639.     It   is    the  fubiUnce  of  qustdtonum  quarundam'theologicarum.  4. 

leAurcs,  read   by  him   as   Margaret  pro-  Animadvcrfions  upon  a  ireatile  lately  pub- 

fcrtbr.     1.  Pra-Icdtiones  de  duobus  in  tnco-  lifticd,  and  intituled,  God's  love  to  tnaii- 

logia  controvctfis  capitibus  :  dejudice  con-  kind,  manifefted  by  difproving  his  ablo- 

troveriiarum,  primo:  dejufticia  habitual  lute  decree  for  their  damnalionf  Caak« 

it  a^nli,  aUero«  CaaU   i^iU     3.    Ia  1 641. 

a.  warm 
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1  warm  courtier  he  became  a  warmer  malcontent,  and  didin* 
guiHtcd  bimfcir  afterwards  againll  his  royal  madcr,  both  as  an 
a(}\  ui  hidorian  to  parliament.     In  1641   he  was  accufed 

by  .lament  of  being  embarked  in  a  dcfign  of  fcducing  the 

army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fubjc<flion  of  the  king  : 
and  after  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  was  fcized  ;  but 
being  bailed,  witlidrew  foon  after  to  France.  After  he  had 
fpent  fomc  time  there,  he  returned  *,  was  entertained  by  Wil- 
liam marquis  of  Newcaille,  and  by  him  made  proprzfedl  or 
lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance.  In  1643  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  his  majcdy  near  Glouceder;  but, 
upon  Uic  declining  of  the  kine's  party,  retired  again  to  France. 
Here  he  changed  his  religion  tor  that  of  Rome,  which  circum- 
(lance  probably  might  fo  far  ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  as 
to  induce  her  to  trud  him  with  the  mod  important  concerns. 
She  fent  him  over  to  the  king,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  to  perfuadc 
him  to  give  up  the  church  for  his  peace  and  fecurity :  but  the 
king  was  fo  difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that 
he  forbad  him  ever  coming  into  his  prefence  again. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  queen  to  tranfport  a  con- 
Gderable  number  of  artincers  from  France  to  Virginia,  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  France  fo  to  do :  but  in  this  under- 
taking he  was  likewifc  unfortunate  :  for  before  the  veflel  got 
clear  of  the  french  coad  it  was  taken  by  fome  of  the  parliament 
{hips  of  war,  and  carried  to  England.     He  was  fird  imprifoned 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of 
ILiondon,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  high  court  of  judice,  165 1 : 
but  at  the  interceflion  of  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  wa« 
faved,  though  we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  two  years 
after.     He  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  lord  keeper  Whitlocke, 
and  had  now  nothing  to  employ  his  mind,  but  how  to  procure  an 
honed  livelihood.     Tragedies  and  comedies  were  then  edeemed 
very  profane  and  unholy  things  ;  which  therefore  being  forbid- 
den  in  thofe  religious  times,  he  was  forced,  as  Dryden  fays, 
**  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to  introduce  the  exam- 
ples of  moral  virtue  written  in  verfe,  and  performed  in  recita- 
tive mufic.     The  original  of  this  mufic,  and  of  the  fcencs  which 
adorned  his  works,  he  had  from  the  italian  operas;  but  he 
heightened  his  characters,  as  he  imagines,  from  Corneille  and 
fome  french  poets/*     In  this  manner  he  made  a  fliift  to  fupport 
himfelf,  till  the  redoration  of  Charles  II.  after  which  he  re- 
vived the  jud  drama,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  ered:ing  a  new- 
company  of  adors  (under  the  patronage  of  James  duke  of  York), 
who  aclcd  many  years  in  little  Lincoln*s-irm  Fields,    ^ere  he 
died  April  17,  1668,  aged  63,  and  two  days  after  was  interred 
in  Wedminder-abbey  5  when,  to  the  great  grief  of  honed  Mr. 
Wood,  there  was  an  inexcufable  error  committed  in  the  cere- 

3     '  mony, 
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mony,  the  laurel-wreatH  through  haftc  being  forgot,  which 
ihould  have  been  placed  upon  his  coffin.  On  his  grave-ftone  i* 
infcribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben  Jonfon'S  Ihort  epitaph,  O  rare 
SIR  William  Davenant  !  It  may  not  be  umifs  to  obferve,  that 
his  remains  reft  very  near  the  place  out  of  v^hich  thofe  of  Mr. 
Thomas  May,  formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel,  and  af- 
terwards hiftorian  and  fecretary  to  the  parliament,  were  re- 
moved, together  with  a  fine  monument  and  pompous  infcrip- 
tion  erefted  over  him  by  an  order  of  that  houfe.  His  works  Were 
publiflied  by  his  widow  in  1673,'  and  dedicated  to  James  dukd 
of  York:  they  confift  of  plays  and  poems,  among  the  lali  of  which 
is  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibcrt,  which  has  afforded  fd 
much  exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENANT  (Charles),  the  elded  fdn  of  (ir  William  Da^ 
venant,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  initiated  in  grammar-learn- 
ing at  Cheame  in  Surry.  Though  he  had  the  misfortune  td 
Jofe  his  father  when  fcarce  12  years  of  age,  yet  care  was  taker! 
to  fend  him  to  Oxford  to  finifh  his  education,  where  he  became 
a  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in  167 1 .  He  took  rio  degree,  brit 
"Went  to  London,  where,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  diftifiguilhed  him- 
felf  by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  only  one  he  publifhed,  in- 
tituled, "  Circe,  a  tragedy,  a6led  at  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke 
of  York's  theatre  with  great  applaufe."  This  play  was  not 
printed  till  two  years  after  it  was  afted  ;  upon  which  occafion 
Dryden  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of  Rochefter  an  epilogue. 
In  the  former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author's 
youth  and  inexperience.  He  had  a  confiderable  fliare  in  thd 
theatre  in  right  of  his  father,  which  probably  induced  him  toi 
turn  his  thoughts  fo  early  to  the  ftage ;  however,  he  was  not 
long  detained  there  either  by  that,  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  play,  but 
applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  he  had  thtf 
degree  of  do(flor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam^ 
bridge.  He  was  elected  to  reprcfent  the  borough  of  St.  Ive's  ill 
Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  James  II.  which  was  fum-s 
moned  to  meet  in  May  1685  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  jointly 
empowered,  with  the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpec):  all  plays^ 
and  to  prefcrve  the  decorum  of  the  ftage.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
a  commifiioner  ofihe  excife,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
for  near  fix  years,  that  is,  from  1683  ^°  1689  •  however,  he  docs 
notfeem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this  rank,  before  he  had  gone 
through  fome  lefler  employments.  In  1698  he  wasele<Sled  for 
the  borough  of  Great  Bedwin,  as  he  was  again  in  1700.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  infpedor-general  of  the  exports  and 
imports ;  and  this  employment  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  6,  17 14.  Dr.  Davenant's  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  joined 
to  his  great  Ikiil  in  figures,  and  his  happinefs  in  applying  thit 
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in  in  to  enter  deeply  into  the 

management  of  affairs,  and  procured  him  great  focccfs  as  a 
utitcr  in  politics ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  was 
advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  yet  in  all  his  pieces  lie  rcafons  entirely  upon  revolu- 
tion principles,  and  compliments  in  the  highcil  manner  the  vir» 
tues  and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firft  political  work  was,  An  eflay  upon  ways  and  means 
of  fupplying  the  war,  1695.  In  this  trcatifc  he  uTOtc  with  (o 
much  ftrcngth  and  pcrfpicuity  upon  the  nature  of  funds,  that 
whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from  the  author  of  the  eiTay  on 
ways  and  means,  were  fufficiently  recommended  to  the  public ; 
and  this  was  the  method  he  ufually  took  to  diflinguifli  the  writ- 
ings he  afterwards  published.  2.  An  cilay  on  the  Eaft-Indij 
trade,  1697.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten in  form  of  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
dukeof  Buckinghamfhire.  3.  Difcourfcson  the  public  revenues, 
and  of  the  trade  of  England.  Part  i.  To  which  is  added,  a 
difcourfe  upon  improving  the  revenue  of  the  ftare  of  Athens, 
written  originally  in  greek  by  Xenophon,  and  now  made  eng- 
li(h  from  die  original,  with  fome  hiRorical  notes  by  another 
hand,  1698.  This  other  hand  was  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  who 
addreffed  his  difcourfe  to  Dr.  Davenant.  There  is  a  pallage  in 
it  which  (hews,  that  there  were  fome  thoughts  of  fending  over 
our  author  in  quality  of  diredlor-general  to  the  Eaft-Indies; 
and  is  alfo  a  clear  teftimony,  wTiat  that  great  man's  notions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.  It  is  this  : 
**  The  great  trade  to  the  Eaft-lndies,  with  feme  few  regula- 
tions, might  be  eftabliihed  upon  a  bottom  more  confident  with 
the  manufactures  of  England ;  but  in  all  appearance  this  is  not 
to  b^  compafTed,  unlefs  fome  public-fpirited  man,  with  a  maf- 
terly  genius,"  meaning  Dr.  Davenant  himfelf,  "  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India.  And  though  we,  who  are  his 
friends,  are  loth  to  lofe  him,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  for  the  good 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  and 
the  voice  of  the  world  have  pointed  out  as  the  ablelt  man  for 
fuch  a  (lation,  would  employ  his  excellent  judgment  and  talents 
that  way,  in  the  execution  of  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  defign."  4, 
Difcourfes  on  the  public  revenues,  and  on  the  trade  of  England, 
which  more  immediately  treat  of  the  foreign  traffic  of  this  king- 
dom. Part  ii.  1698.  5.  An  eflay  on  the  probable  method  of 
making  the  people  gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade,  1699.  6.  A 
difcourfe  upon  grants  and  refumptions :  (hewing,  how  our  an- 
ceftors  havr  proceeded  with  fuch  minifters  as  have  procured  to 
themfelves  grants  of  the  crown  jcvcnuc  j  and  that  the  forfeited 
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cftatesougKt  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  public  debts,  l^oo* 
7.  tflays  upon  the  balance  of  power;  the  right  of  making  war, 
peace,  alliances ;  univerfal  monarchy.  To  which  is  added,  an 
appendix,  containing  the  records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  eflay, 
1701.  It  was  in  this  book  that  our  author  was  carried  away  by 
Jiis  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or  at  lead  fome  churchmen,  in  fo 
difrtfpe6tful  a  manner,  as  to  draw  upon  himfelf  a  cenfure  from 
one  of  the  houfes  of  convocation.  8.  A  pi£lure  of  a  modera 
Whig,  in  two  parts,  1701.  There  is,  however,  nothing  but 
general  report,  founded  upon  thelikenefs  of  ftyle  and  other  cir- 
cumflantial  evidence,  to  prove  that  this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  from 
the  pen  of  our  author ;  and,  if  it  did,  he  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  been  the  greatefl  mafter  of  invedive  that  ever  wrote  in  our 
language.  9.  Eflays  upon  peace  at  home  and  war  abroad,  in 
two  parts,  1704.  This  is  the  firfl  piece  our  author  publiihed, 
after  the  time  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to 
the  miniftry  ;  it  was  fufpedied  to  be  written  at  the  defire  of  lorcj 
Halifax ;  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
efteemed-,  but  who  now  beftowed  upon  him  as  ill  language,  or 
rather  worfe,  than  he  had  received  from  his  former  opponents. 
10.  Reflections  upon  the  conftitution  and  management  of  the 
trade  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  courfe  and  progrefs 
thereof,  from  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century  to  this  time, 
&c.  1709,  fol.  in  3  parts.  11.  A  report  to  the  honourable  the 
commiflioners  for  putting  in  execution  the  acl,  intituled,  an  a£b 
for  the  taking,  examining,  and  dating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom,  from  Charles  Davenant,  LL.  D.  infpedlor-general 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  17 12,  part  i.  12.  A  fecond  report 
to  the  honourable  the  commiflioners,  &c.  1712.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflrary  to  obferve,  that  fcveral  of  the  above-recited  pieces  were 
attacked  in  the  warmefl:  manner,  at  the  time  they  were  publiih- 
ed ;  but  the  author  feems  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf  in  delivering 
his  fentiments  and  opinions,  without  fliewing  any  further  con- 
cern to  defend  and  fupport  them  againft  the  cavils  of  party  zeal  < 
and  contention.  Mofl:  of  his  political  works  were  colledlcd  and 
revifedby  fir  Charles  Whitworth,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  177 1. 

DAVENANT  (William),  younger  brother  to  the  former, 
and  fourth  fon  of  fir  William  Davenant,  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen hall  in  Oxford,  -/here  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
16^7.  He  tranflated  into  englifli  from  the  french,  a  book,  in- 
tituled, Animadverfions  upon  the  famous  greek  and  latin  liiflo- 
rians,  written  by  la  Mothe  le  V^aycr,  who  was  tutor  to  Lewis 
XIII.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1680;  and  about  the 
fame  time,  entering  into  orders,  was  prcfented  to  a  living  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole,  of 

Putney, 
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Putney,  cfa.  He  travelled  w'th  this  gentleman  into  France  $ 
and  inthelummer  of  1681,  was  unfortunately  drowned  ini 
river  nr—  "  ••  - ,  as  he  was  fwimming  for  his  diverfion. 

DAN  r  (John),  a  famous  theological  prolcifor,  waf 

bred  at  i^anjbiuige,  and  afterwards  became  hiihop  of  Sali(bury. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  pious  divine,  and  ilrovc  hard  to  unite 
chriftians  into  one  fcniiment,  as  appears  by  his  book  entitled, 
«*  Adhortatio  ad  communioncm  inter  evangclicas  ecclefias.** 
Died  at  Cambridge  1640,  His  principal  works  are  :  I.  Prxlec- 
tiones  dc  judice  controverfiarum,  Cantab.  1631,  fol,  2.  Com* 
ment.  in  Epift.  ad  CoIoiT.  fol.  3.  Liber  de  fcrvitutibus.  4.  De- 
ter- ;uat(lionum  theologicarum  quinquaginta,  &c.  infoU 

1       ^        l*ORT  (Christopher),  a  learned  Engliihman,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickfhirc,  about  1598,  and  educated 
in  grammar-learning  at  a  fchool  in  that  city.     He  was  fcnt  to 
Mcrton-college  in  Oxford  at  1 5  years  of  age ;  where,  fpending 
two  years,  he,  upon  an  invitation  froni  fome  romifli  pried,  aU 
terwards  went  to  Doway.     He  remained  there  for  fome  time; 
and  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  francif- 
cans  among  the  Dutch  there,  in  161 7.     After  feveral  removals 
from  place  to  place,  he  became  a  miflionary  into  England,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Francifcus  I  San6ta  Clara ;  and  at  length 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal 
confort  of  Charles  I.     Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  raifing  money  among  tlie 
cnglifh  catholics  to  carry  on  public  matters  abroad,  and  by  writ- 
ing books  for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.     He 
was  very  eminent  for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently 
verfed  in  fchool-divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philofophers, 
and  in  eccleHailical  and  profane  hiftories.     He  was,  Wood  tells 
us,  a  perfon  of  very  free  difcourfe,  while  his  fellow-labourer  in 
the  fame  vineyard,  Hugh  Crefley,  was  refervcd  ;  of  a  lively 
and  quick  afpedt,  while  Crefley  was  clouded  and  melancholy : 
;ill  which  accomplifliments  made  him  agreeable  to  proteftants  as 
well  as  papifts.     Archbiftiop  Laud,  it  feems,  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  this  perfon  *,  for,  in  the  feventh  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment, it  is  faid,  that  "the  faid  archbifhop,  for  the  advancement 
of  popery  and  fuperflition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and 
willingly  received,  harboured  and  relieved  divers  popi(h  priells 
and  jefuits,  namely,  one  called  Sandra  Clara,  alias  Davenport, 
a  dangerous  perfon  and  francifcan   friar,  who  hath  written  z 
popifh  and  fcditious  book,  intituled,  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,  &c, 
wherein  the  tliirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  cfta- 
bliflied  by  a£i  of  parliament,  are  much  traduced  and  fcandalized  : 
that  the  faid  archbiihop  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while 
he  was  writing  the  faid  book,  &c."     To  which  article,  the  arch- 
{>iibop  ina4c  this  ^mfw^r ;  «*  I  never  faw  that  francifcan  friar. 
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San£la  Clara,  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  memory,  above 
four  times  or  five  at  mod.  He  was  firft  brought  to  me  by  Dr. 
Lindfell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  woukl  never  expound  the  ar- 
ticles fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might  have  caufe  to  thank 
him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till  he  was  almoft  ready 
to  print  another  book,  to  prove  that  epifcopacy  wa5  authorifed 
in  the  church  by  divine  right ;  and  this  was  after  thefe  un- 
happy flirs  began.  His  defire  was,  to  have  this  book  printed 
here  ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrefles  to  me  for  this,  I  flill  gave  him 
this  anfwer:  That  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  tha  church  of 
Jlome  went  concerning  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  would  never  confent, 
that  any  fuch  book  from  the  pen  of  a  romanift  fhould  be  printed 
here;  that  the  bifhops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend  their 
own  caufe  and  calling,  witihout  any  hel^^from  Rome,  and  would 
do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever 
had  with  him."  ,  Davenport  at  this  time  abfconded,  and  fpent 
mod  of  thofe  years  of  trouble  in  obfcurity,  fometimes  beyond 
the  feas,  fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and 
^  fometimes  at  Oxford.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  him  arid  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal, San(^l:a  Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains  ;  and  was  for 
the  third  time  chofen  provincial  of  his  order  for  England,  where 
he  died  May  31,   1680  [y].   • 

DAVENPORT  (John),  elder  brother  of  Chriftopher  jud 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1597;  and  fcntfrom  thence 
with  his  brother  to  Merton-college  in  1613.  He  afterwards 
took  a  different  route  from  him  *,  for  whereas  Chriftopher  went 
to  Doway,  and  became  a  catholic,  John  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  puritan.  He  was  minifter  of  8t.  Stephen's  in  Cole- 
man-ftreet,  and  efteemed  by  his  fanatical  brethren  a  perfon  of 
excellent  gifts  in  preaching,  and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to 
a  divine.  About  1630  he  was  appointed  by  certain  fadi^ious 
and  difcontented  perfons,  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in 
impropiiations  ;  but,  that  project  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  paf- 
toral  charge  about  1633,  under  pretence  of  oppofition  from  the 
bifliops,  and  went  to  Amfterdam.  Here,  endeavouring  to  be 
a  miniller  in  the  englifli  congregation,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  all  duties,  he  wasoppofed  by  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account 
of  fome  difference  between  them  about  baptifm  \  upon  which 

[y]    lie   was    the  author   of  ffveraj  was  dcdic;^tcd  to  Charles  I,  and  Prynoe 

works  :    I.  Paraphraftica  expofitio  articu-  contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as 

lorum  confeflionis  anglicae,  This  book  was,  well  as  the  paraphraftical  expofition  of  th« 

we  know  not  why,  much  cenfurcd  by  the  articles,  reprinted  at  the  cud  of  it  in  1635, 

jefuits,  who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  the  church,  and 

but  bring  foon  after  liccii  fed  at  Rome,  all  the  articles  of  our  religion  to  the  church  of 

farther  rumour  about  it  (topped.     2.  Deui,  Rom«.     He  publifhed  alfoa  great  number 

JJatura,  Gratia:    live,  traftalus  de  pnc.  of  other  works,  which  are  not  now  of  «on, 

4ellin^tioue  de  meritii,  &c,'*    This  book  fequcnce  enough  to  be  m<ntion?d. 
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>ie  wrote,  m  Ki«  own  defence,  "  A  letter  to  the  dutch  DafiU, 

igiinll  an  uniuft  doer  ;  wherein  it 
'  ry  and  bomfagc  that  the  cngliih 
church  at  Ainllerdam  is  now  in,  by  reafon  of  the  tyrannical  go* 
yernment  and  corrupt  do^riuc  ot  Mr.  John  Paget,  their  mi* 
niiler,  Apift.  1634.*'  Two  or  three  more  pieces  relating  to  thif 
poniroverfy  were  publiflicd  by  him  afterwards  i  and  fuch  were 
his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them  many  of 
their  congrcgationi  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed  in  private 
houl'cs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England^ 
as  other  nonconformifts  did,  and  had  a  cure  bellowed  on  him  ; 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he  went 
into  New- England,  and  became  a  pallor  of  New-Haven  there. 
He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bodon  in  1668,  where 
he  died  the  year  following.  He  was  the  author  of,  a  Catechifm 
containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  chriilian  religion,  which  wa« 
printed  at  London  in  1659  :  feveral  fermons  :  3ie  power  of  con- 
gregational churches  aflerted  and  vindicated  :  and  of  an  expofi- 
tion  of  the  Canticles,  which  has  never  been  publifhed. 

DAVID  ^St.).  He  was  born  fomewhere  in  Wales,  foon 
jiftcr  the  Saxons  landed  in  this  illand,  and  fecms  to  have  received 
his  education  in  the  famous  monailery  of  Bangor.  In  his  early 
vouth  he  became  a  ftrong  ftickler  for  the  monadic  life,  and  is 
faid  to  have  founded  feveral  convents  In  Wales ;  but  thefe  con- 
yents  were  very  different  from  thofe  in  later  times  ;  for  the  re- 
plufes  were  not  bound  by  oaths  nor  fupported  in  idlenefs.  They 
maintained  themfelves  by  their  labour,  and  the  overplus  they 
gave  to  the  poor.  He  is  faid  to  have  governed  the  fee  of  St. 
David  65  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 

DAVID,  the  greateft  philofopher  that  ever  Armenia  pro- 
duced, flourifhcd  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  ac- 
quired at  Athens  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  He  tranflated  fuch  of  their  books  as  he 
thought  the  mod  ufeful.  Far  from  fuperdltioufly  following 
Plato  and  Aridotle,  like  our  european  dodlors,  he  felcded  from 
both  the  one  and  the  other  what  feemed  jud  and  judicious  to 
him,  at  the  fame  time  dete£ling  and  refuting  their  errors.  Hit 
writings  were  preferved  in  the  french  king's  library.  ITicy  arc 
methodical  and  folld.     His  dyle  is  flowing,  accurate  and  clear. 

DAVID  (de  Dinant),  about  the  commencement  of  the 
jiiith  century,  was  the  difciple  of  Amauri,  and  taught  that  God 
was  original  matter.  His  fydem  was  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
of  Spinoza. 

D.WID  (George),  a  mod  extraordinary  fanatic,  was  the 
Ton  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier,  or,  at 
fome  fay,  a  glafs-painte(f    He  began  about  1525  to  preach  fuch 

whimdcs 
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wKimfies  as  thefe,  namely,  that  he  was  the  true  Mefliah,  thi 
third  David,  nephew  of  God,  not  after  the  flefh,  but  after  the 
fpirit.  "  The  heavens,"  he  faid,  "  being  empty,  he  was  fent 
to  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  to  rcflore  Ifrael, 
not  by  death,  as  Chrift,  but  by  grace."  With  the  fadducees,  he 
denied  eternal  life,  the  refurredion,  and  the  lad  jmlgment : 
with  the  adamites,  he  was  againft  marriage  and  for  a  commu- 
nity of  women:  and  with  the  followers  of  Manes,  he  thought 
that  the  body  only,  and  not  the  foul,  could  be  defiled  with  fin. 
According  to  him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved, 
and  thofe  of  the  apoftles  damned.  Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying  Jefus  Chrill ;  and 
ridiculed  the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apoftacy.  A  pro- 
fecution  being  commenced  againft  him  and  his  followers,  he 
jled  firft  to  Friefland,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  lurked 
under  the  name  of  John  Bruck.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1556, 
promifing  to  his  difciples,  that  he  fliould  rife  again  in  three  days; 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether  falfc ;  for  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Bafil,  underftanding  at  length  who  he  was,  did, 
about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corpfe,  which,  together  with  his 
writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  executioner. 
As  great  a  madman  as  this  George  David  was,  he  had  Ids  fol- 
lowers, which  continued  fome  time  after  his  death. 

DAVID  (de  Pomis),  a  jewifh  phyfician  of  the  xvith  century, 
pretended  to  derive  his  defcent  from  an  ancient  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda.  He  wrote  :  i.  A  tract  defenum  afFe£libus  ;  Ve- 
nice 1588,  8vo.  2.  A  hebrew  and  rabbinical  di£tionary,  he- 
brew  and  italian,  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1587,  folio,  very  ufeful 
for  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  the  rabbins,  and  abounding  in  learned 
remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  jews. 

DAVID  (Gantz),  a  jewifli  hiftorian  of  the  xvith  century, 
by  whom  we  have  a  chronicle  in  hebrew,  intituled,  Tfemath 
David,  which  is  now  fcarce  ;  Prague,  1592,  4to.  Vorftius  tranf- 
lated  a  part  of  it  into  latin,  with  notes;  Leyden,  J 644,  410. 

DAVIES  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  wealthy  tanner  at  Chifgrove  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he 
was  born  about  1570.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Queen*s- 
college,  Oxford,  in  1585  ;  and,  after  having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  i  and,  applying  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  the  common  law,  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Some  time  after,  being  expelled  that  fociety  for  beating  a  gen- 
tleman at  dinner  in  the  common-hall,  namely,  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of  London,  he  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  profecuted  his  ftudies  there  ;  but,  being  reinftated  in  the 
Temple,  he  pra£lifed  as  a  counfellor,  and  became  a  burgefs  in 
the  parliament  in  1 60  r .  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  went  with  lord  Hunfdon  into  Scotland,  to  congratulate  king 
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James ;  and,  being  introduced,  was  particuIarlT  diftlagiililied. 

The  king  enquiring  of  that  lord  the  name!»  ot  the  gentlemen 
wh  ^  -  •  npanicd  him,  and  hearing  John  Davics  named,  alkcd 
v\  '  was  iVr/iv ////yi/m  .^    And,  upon  being  told  he  was, 

his  nil  inbraccd  him,  am!     "        '  uim  of  his  fa- 

vour. •'•  was  a  poem  of  1  on  the  origi- 

nal, nature,  ami  iir  of  the  foul,  \  m  1599,  and 

dedicated  to  queen  . iih.     It  was  pi  ^  lin  1622,  and 

again  in  1714  by  Mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  gircn,  in  a  preface,  a 
very  advantageous  chara£^er  of  it ;  and  by  Edwaird  Capel  in  his 
proliifions.  This,  together  with  other  fmali  poems,  as.  Hymns 
of  Ailrca  in  ai  rfe ;  Orchcltra,  or,   A  poem  exprcfling 

the  antiquity  a:.  oncy  of  dancing,  in  a  dialogue  between 

Penelope  and  one  of  her  wooers,  &c  j  gained  fir  John  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet,  and  recommended  him  fo  to  king  James,  that 
he  made  him  firil  his  folicitor,  and  then  his  attorney  general  in 
Ireland;  where,  in  1606,  he  became  one  of  his  majefty*s  fer- 
jeants  at  law,  and  was  afterv\ards  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  that  kingdom.  The  year  following,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  at  Whitehall.  Jn  161 2 
he  quitted  the  pod  of  attorney-  general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made 
one  of  his  majclly's  englifli  ftrjeants  at  law  •,  and,  after  his  fet- 
tling in  England,  one  of  the  judges  of  affize  on  the  circuits. 
In  ib26  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  jultice  of  the  king's  bench  ; 
but,  before  his  iniiallation,  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  bold  fpirit,  a  fharp  and  ready 
wit,  and  of  a  man  completely  learned,  but  in  reality  more  a 
fcholar  than  a  lawyer  [zj . 

Before  we  conclude,  we  mud  obferve,  that  he  married  Elea- 
nor Touchet,  youngeit  daughter  of  lord  George  Audley,  aftcr- 

{*]   We   have  already  mentioned  his  ports  of  fir  Edward  Coke,  165 1,  12 mo. 

pre      ^  -'   a  po€t ;  but  he   gave  the  It  was   written    in    french   by    fir   John 

w.  cces  in  quality  of  a  lawyer.  Davics,  and  tranflatci  into  englifti  by  an- 

1.   ._    .ry  of  the  true  caufes   why  other  hand.      5.  Jus  imponcndi   vcttiga- 

Irelana  wii  never  entirely  fubdaed,  nor  ha  :  or,  the  learning  touching  cuitonu, 

brought  under  obedience  of  the  crown  of  tonnage,    poundage,   and    impoluions  oa 

England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  ma-  merchandizes,    tec     alfcrted,    16^6   and 

jeftv't  happyreifn,  i6i2,  4to.    Dedicated  i6;g,  8vo.      Befidei  thefe,  he  left  fome 

to  '  :hij  Utiu  verfe  only:  MSS.  namely,  a  large  epilllc  to  Robert 

I'r  maxima  nofTe   fuos.  earl  of  Salifbury,    of  the    liate    01    the 

a.  .-    .    cf  our   fovereign    lord  counties  of  Monagtun,   Fermanagh,  and* 

the  king,  coocerning  the  tiile  of  hit  ma-  Downe,  and  of  jullicri  ot  the  peace,  and 

jefty's  fi>o  Charles,  the  prince  and  duke  other  officers  of  Itrlsr-..^,  written  in  1607: 

of    Cornwall,    i6i4t  folio.      Printed   in  and  alfo  a  1  Arthur  lord  Chi- 

two  columns,  one  french,  the  other  cx^-  chcfter,  vii  t,  iurd  lieutenant 

liib.     3.  Le  primer  reports  des  cafes  tc  oflrelattd,  21    .>i>y  1^13,  when   he   was 

matten  en  ley  refuives  ic  adjudges  co  Ics  fpeaker  of  the  irifh  houfe  of  commons, 

cooru  del  roy  en  Irelaiul,  I/ublin,    l6i§.  Thefe  pieces  were  in  the  library   of  fir 

Lood.     1628  and    1674,   folio.      To  the  James  Ware  of  Irehnd,  and  afterwards* 

fecond  edition  was  added  a  table.      4.  A  as  Wood  believes,  ia  that  of  the  earl  of 

fCTicci  abi  Mlgemeat  0^  ibc  1 1  %M»ks«>f  re-  Clarmdwi. 
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wards  earl  of  Caftlchavcn  j  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  an  Idiot, 
who  died  young  ;  and  a  daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  lord  Haftings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
This  Eleanor  Touchet  was  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
ra6ler.  She  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy ; 
and  her  predidlions,  received  from  a  voice  which  flic  often 
heard,  as  fhe  ufed  to  tell  her  'daughter  Lucy,  and  flie  others, 
were  generally  wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  exprefllons. 
It  was  commonly  reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her 
hufband's  death,  as  ftie  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  him,  (he  fud- 
denly  burfl  into  tears ;  whereupon,  he  alking  her  the  occafion, 
{he  anfwered,  **  Hufband,  thefe  are  your  funeral  tears  •,"  to  which 
he  replied,  *'  Pray,  wife,  fpare  your  tears  now,  and  I  will  be 
content  that  you  Ihall  laugh  when  I  am  dead."  Aft,er  fir  John's 
death,  flie  lived  moftly  at  Parflon  in  Hertfordihire ;  and  in 
1649  an  account  was  publifhed  of  her  "  ft  range  and  wonder- 
ful prophecies."  She  died  in  St.  Bride's  parifli,  London,  in 
1552  ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  the  fields,  near 
the  remains  of  her  hufband. 

Da  VIES  (Dr.  John),  was  born  in  Denbighfliire,  and  edu- 
cated by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  biftiop  of  St.  Afaph.  He 
was  admitted  a  (Indent  of  Jefus-college,  Oxford,  in  K^p,  and 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  Lincoln-college  in  the  fame 
univerfity.  He  was  re£tor  of  Malloyd,  or  Manylloyd  in  Me- 
rionethfliire,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of  St.  Afaph.  He  com- 
menced doctor  in  16 16,  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  uni- 
verfity, fays  Wood,  as  well  vcrfed  in  the  hifl:ory  and  anti- 
quities of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  lan- 
guages;  a  moft  exa£i:  critic,  and  indefatigable  featcher  into 
antient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious  and  rare 
authors  [a]. 

DAVIES  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was  the  fon 
of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  April  22,  1679.  After 
being  educated  in  claflTical  learning  at  the  charterhoufe-fchool, 
he  was,  in  1695,  fent  to  Queen's-college  in  Cambridge  ;  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1698.  In  1701  he  was  chofeti 
fellow  of  his  college  j  and  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of 

[a]  His  works  are,  x.  Antiquac  linguae  rum  nomina,  &  quando  floruerunt,  i6^a, 

*  Britannicac  nunc  cbmmuniter  diCtae  Cdin-  primed  at  ihc  end  of  the  diftionary  before 

bro-Britannicac,  k  fuis  Cymraecae  vel  Cam-  mentioned.     4.  Adagiorum  britannicorum 

bricae»  ab   aliis  VVallicse  rudimenla,  Sec.  fpecimcn,  MS.    Bibl.   Bodl.      He  alfo  af- 

l62i}&vo.      a.  Diftionuiium  L»tino-Bri-  fiitei  W.  Morgan,  bilhop  of  Landatf,  and 

tannicum,    16^1,    folio-       With    this   is  Richard  Parry,   bifliop  of  St     Afaph,  in 

prinred,  Diftion.irium     Latino-Britanni-  tranflating  the  bible  into  welch,  in    that 

cum,  which  wa«  begun  and   greatly  ad-  corrcft  edition  which  came  out  in    j^ao. 

vanccd  by  Thomas  Willnms,   phyfician,  He  alio  tranflated  into  the  fame  language 

before    i6co.       It  was    af.crwards  com-  (which  he  had  ttudicd  at  vacant  hours  for 

pleted  and  publifticd  by  Dr.    Davies.     3.  30  years)   the   book    of   "  Rcfolution,'* 

Adagia  bxitjinoica^  autliorum  britannico.  written  by  Robert  Parfoas,  ajefuit. 
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M.  A.  Tn  17TT,  Imving  di(lingui(hed  himfclf  by  Teveral  learned 
pu  ter  to  be   mentioned,    he    was  collated  by 

KIl  ,  .  J  :  1  ly»  to  the  rodory  of  Fen-Ditton  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely  ;  taking  the  fame 
year  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Upon  the  dc»th  of  Dr.  James,  he 
was  chofcn  mailer  of  QueenVcoUegc  March  23,  1717;  and 
created  D.  D.  1717,  when  George  I.  was  at  Cambridee.  He 
died  March  7,  1732,  aged  53,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  College  )  where  a  flat  marble  ilone  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
with  a  plain  infcripiion.  His  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  fir 
John  Turron,  lent,  is  faid  to  have  been  living  in  1743. 

This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  author 
of  any  ori^nkl  works,  but  only  employed  himfclf  in  giving  fair 
and  corredt  editions  of  fome  greek  and  latin  authors  of  anti- 
quity. Thus  in  1703  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  i.  Maximi  Tyrii 
di.  s,  gr.  &  lat.  ex  intcrpretatione  Heinfii,  &c.     2.  C. 

Ju...   w.-.-.:is,  &  A.  Hirtii  quae  extant  omnia,  Cant.  1706,  4ro. 
It  was  publifhed   in   1 727.     3*  M.  Minucii  Fslicis  Octavius^ 
Cant.   1707,  8vo.     It  was  primed  again  in  1712,  8vo.  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corrc£led,  and  the  addition  of  Com- 
modianus,  a  writer  of  the  cyprianic  age.     4.  Then  he  formed 
a  fcheme  of  publilhing  new  and  beautiful  editions  of  Cicero's 
philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplemcnt  to  what  Graevius 
had  publifhed  of  that  author ;  and  accordingly  put  out,  in  1709, 
hisTufculanarum  difputationum,  libri  quinque,  8vo,     This  edi- 
tion, and  that  of  1738,  which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the 
emendations  of  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Bentley.     The  other 
pieces  were  publifhed  by  our  author  in  the  following  order: 
De  natura  deorum,   17 18.      De  divinatione  &i  de  fato,   1721. 
Academica,   1725.     De  legibus,   1727.     De  finibus  bonorum 
ic  malorum,  1728.     Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed 
in  Svo.  in  a  fair  and  handfome  manner ;  have  been  received 
with    a  general   applaufe  -,    and   have    paiTcd,  mofl   of  them, 
through  feveral  editions.     He  had  alfo  gone  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Oflices  j  but  being  prevented 
by  death  from  finifhing  it,  he  recommended  it  in  his  will  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bentley,  that  he  might  fit  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.     But  the 
houfc  where  Dr.   Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the   Strand, 
London,  being  fet  on  fire  through  his  carelcflhefs,  as  it  is  faid, 
by  reading  after  he  was  in  bed,  Davies's  notes  and  emendations 
perifhed  in  the  flames.  5.  Another  undertaking  publifhed  by  our 
learned  author,  which    we  have  not  already  mentioned,  was, 
La^antii   Firmiani  epitome  divinarum  inlUtuiionum,  Cantab. 
1718,  8vo. 

His  labours  have  been  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
^be  d'Oiivct  in  partiiuiar,  the  french  tranflator  of  Cicero  de 
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Natura  Dcorum,  gives  him  juft  commendations  for  his  beauti- 
ful edition  of  that  book  ;  but  feems  afterwards  to  have  altered 
his  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  harfli  judgement  he  paflTed 
upon  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of  Tally's 
works  [b]. 

DAVIES  (John),  a  celebrated  writing  mafler,  and  a  poet; 
flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  fent 
from  the  grammar  fchool  to  Oxford  ;  Wood  fays  he  knows 
not  to  what  houfe  of  learning  he  belonged,  though  he  remained 
there  feveral  years.  He  came  up  to  London,  and  it  appears 
that  he  lived  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  161 1,  and  was  a  roman  catho- 
lic, for  which  anecdote  vide  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  vol.  ii. 
in  the  life  of  Arthur  Wilfon.  >  The  titles  of  many  of  his  pieces 
are  in  the  Athen.  Oxon.  as  St.  Peter's  complaint,  &c.  4to.  1595  ; 
Microcofmus,  4to.  Oxford,  1603 ;  Wit's  Pilgrimage,  &c. 
The  Scourge  of  Folly,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  epigrams,  is  omit- 
ted in  that  lift.  We  have  befides,  his  Anatomy  of  fair  writing, 
a  copy-book,  which  has  been  praifed  by  Moore  above  its  de- 
ferts.  According  to  Fuller  he  died  about  161 8,  and  an  edition 
of  this  laft  work  was  printed  in  1639. 

DAVIES  (Samuel),  an  American  clergyman  of  difTcnting 
,  principles,  and  known  by  3  vols,  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  edited  by 
Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London,  He  was  born  November  3,  1724, 
in  the  county  of  Newcaftle  in  Delaware  in  America,  and  de- 
igned by  his  friends  for  the  gofpel-work.  In  1759  he  fuc- 
ceeded  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  as  prefident  of  his  college  of 
new  Jerfey,  and  which  he  held  to  his  death  on  Feb.  4,  1761. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  his  poft  by  the  rev.  Dr.  S.  Finley,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  July  1766,  being  the  fourth  prefident  that 
filled  that  ch^iir  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  lefs  than  9  years. 

DAVIES  (Thomas),  bookfeller ;  a  man  of  uncommon 
ftrength  of  mind,  and  who  prided  himfelf  on  being  through 
life  "  a  companion  of  his  fuperiors."  In  1728  and  1729110 
was  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  completing  his  education  ; 
and  in   1736  we  find  him  among  the  dramatis  perfonae  of  Lil- 

[■]  Wc  will  here  fubjoin  this  ccnfure  explicuit.     At  minimi  fcrendus  eft,  qui, 

for  the   fake  of   the  curious  and  learned  antiquis   Icftionibus  i  textu  exterminatis, 

fcadcr.     **  Joannes   Davifius  Anglus   his  fuis  autem    \^  carom  locum  fomniis»  fi 

viginti    annis  plera<^ue  Ciccronis  philofo-  diis  placet,   induccndis,  novum  velit  ar- 

phtca   edidit,   operis   Grjeviani   pcrfcfto-  chitedari    Ciceronem :    adco  ut,  fi    <]u« 

rem  fe   profeiTus,      Vcrum,    ut  erumpat  ejus  volumina  fccundt?  tertiifvc  ctiris  re- 

•liquando  ex  me  vera  vox,  U  Uicam  fine  traflata   in  lucem  rcdierint,  ultima  cditia 

circuitione  quod  fcntio,  homini  homo  quid  fit  ctiam  pc ffima  :     fufccpto   quafi   ccrta- 

^raertat !  Quae  in  Grxvio  modeftia,  quam  mine  cum  popular!  fuo  Ricardo  Bcnileio» 

ingcnuus  pudor  I     In  alteroquacconfidcn-  quern  fuarum  ad  Tufculanas  cmendatio- 

tia,    aut,    ne  dixerim  mollius,  quae  pro-  num  approbatorcm  amplificatorcmque  ha- 

cacitis  !     Tamen  fatcor,  &  lihenter  "qui-  buerat,  uter  cflTct  in  contaminanJis  vete* 

^cm,  fuit  in  eo  ingcnium  perfpicax,  acu.  rum  cxemplaribus  liccntior."     Ciceroa. 

UiDi  fqlersj  iuquc  locos  aliquot  fclicilcr  ofcr.  prjef.  a4  Vol.  1. 
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Wi  celebrated  tra^y  of  Fatal  Curiofity,  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarkct,  where  he  was  the  original  rcprcfcntator  of  youittf 
Wihiuit,  under  the  management  of  Henry  Fielding.  He  aN 
terwards  commenced  bookfeller  in  Duke's  court,  but  met  with 
misfortunes  which  induced  him  to  return  to  the  theatre.  For 
fcveral  years  he  belonged  to  various  companies  at  York,  Dub- 
lin, and  other  places ;  at  t!ie  firft  of  which  he  married  mifs 
Yarrow,  daughter  of  a  performer  there,  whofc  beauty  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  blamelefTncfs  of  her  condu<£l  and 
the  amiableiiels  of  her  manners.  About  1752  he  returned  to 
London,  and  with  Mrs.  Davies  was  engaged  at  Drury-lane, 
where  they  remained  for  feveral  years  in  good  eftimation  with 
the  town,  and  played  many  charad^ers,  if  not  with  great  ex- 
ct  t  lead  with  propriety  and  decency.     Churchill,  in  his 

ii:  :iate  fatire,  has  attempted  to  fix  fomc  degree  of  ridi- 

cule on  Mr.  Davies*s  performance  ;  but  the  pen  of  a  fatirid  is 
not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  Mr.  Davies  exchanged  the 
theatre  for  a  (hop  in  Ruflcl-ftrect,  Covent-garden,  about  1762  j 
and  we  fhould  have  been  happy  could  we  have  recorded  that 
his  efforts  in  trade  had  been  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  which  his 
abilities  in  his  profeflion  merited.  In  1778  he  became  a  bank- 
rupt ;  when,  fuch  was  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  that  they  readily  confented  to  his  re-e(lablifhment ; 
and  none  of  them,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  were  more  a£live  to  ferve 
him  than  thofe  who  had  fufFered  mod  by  his  misfortunes.  But 
all  their  efforts  might  poiTibly  have  been  fruitlefs,  if  his  power- 
ful and  firm  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  had  not  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  in  his  behalf.  He  called  upon  all  over  whom  he  had 
any  influence  to  afliil  Tom  Davies  ;  and  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Sheridan,  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  to  let  him  have  a  be- 
nefit, which  he  granted  on  the  mod  liberal  terms.  In  1780, 
by  a  well-timed  publication,  the  Life  of  David  Garrick,  which 
has  paflfed  through  feveral  editions,  Mr.  Davies  acquired  much 
fame,  and  fome  money.  He  afterwards  publiOied  Dramatic 
Mifcellanies  in  3  vols,  of  which  a  fecond  edition  appeared  a 
few  days  only  before  the  author's  death.  His  other  works  are  ; 
I.  Some  memoirs  of  Mr.  Henderfon.  2.  A  review  of  lord 
Cheflerfield's  characters.  3.  A  life  of  Ma  (finger.  4.  Lives  of 
Dr.  John  Eachard,  fir  John  Davies,  and  Mr.  Lillo  ;  and  fugi- 
tive pieces  without  number  in  profe  and  verfe  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  and  almoft  all  the  public  newfpapcrs.  The  compiler 
of  this  article  knew  him  well ;  and  has  pafTed  many  convivial 
hours  in  his  company  at  a  focial  meeting,  where  his>  lively  fal- 
lies  of  plcafantry  ufed  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  of  harmlefs  nicr- 
riment.  The  lift  time  he  vifitcd  them  he  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  fpe£\re  j  a  id,  fenfible  of  his  approaching  end,  tdok  a  folemn 
▼aledidion  of  all  ch^  company.     Mr.  Davies  died  the  5th  of 
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May,  1785,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  defire,  in  the  vault  of 
St.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  his  next  door 
neighbour  the  late  Mr.  Grignion,  watchmaker  [c]. 

DAVILA,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  His  anceftors  had  fuftained  the 
office  of  high-conflables  in  that  ftate,  and  were  poffeffed  of 
large  fortunes  :  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelvcs  mailers  of 
the  ifland  in  1571,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon  his  country. 
He  fled  to  Avila  in  Spain  ;  induced  thereto  by  a  tradition, 
"which  prevailed  in  his  family,  that  his  anceftors  had  derived 
their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.  Here,  upon  the  credit 
of  his  name  and  family,  joined  to  the  Httle  remaining  fubftance 
he  had  brought  with  him,  he  thought  he  fhould  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  with  tolerable  comfort :  but,  -finding  himfelf  mif- 
taken,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  greatly  careffed  in  the 
court  of  Henry  III.  and  had  many  fervices  done  him  by  people 
of  the  fir  ft:  quality.  He  had  a  brother  and  two  fifters,  who 
were  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catherine  de  Medicis :  but  this 
queen  dying  in  1589,  and  the  king  foon  after,. broke  again  all 
Davila's  meafures.  He  continued  however  in  France  fome 
time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  behaved  himfelf  very 
gallantly  in  feveral  military  expeditions.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled  on 
him  by  the  republic,  in  whofe  fervice  his  brother  Lewis  Davila 
had  formerly  been  a  commander.  He  was  at  Padua  when  he 
obtained  a  formal  commiffion  from  Venice  to  remove  to  Ve* 
rona;  which  being  a'  very  advantageous  thing  for  him,  he 
made  no  delay,  but  fet  out  immediately.  When  he  was  upon 
his  journey,  he  requefted  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
goods,  which  was  lawful  for  thofe  who  had  received  any  fort 
of  commiffion  from  the  republic  5  but  inftead  of  being  ferved 
in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  treated  at  one 
place  very  ill ;  and  his  fervants  and  attendants  were  infulted  by 
the  perfon  whofe  duty  it  was  to  furnifti  him.  Davila  prefentcd 
his  commiftion  in  the  gentleft  manner  imaginable  ;  but  this  mode- 
ration and  candour,  as  it  ufually  happens,  only  ferved  the  more 
to  exafperate  the  man ;  who  immediately  difchargcd  a  piftol 
at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died 
a  (hort  time  after.  Davila  had  a  fon  with  himof  about  1 8  years  of 
age ;  who  liad  fpirit  enough  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
upon  the  murderer,  whom  he  fell  upon  diredly,  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

[«;]  T\u  following  Unci  were  given  in  the  newrpapers,  ascontiibuting  to  UMrk  the 
•un:  * 

Here  lies  the  author,  adlor,  Thomas  Davies  J 
Living  he  (hone  -4.  very  riia  ivis. 
The  icenes  he  played,  lite's  audience  mull  commend : 
fie  hanoureU.  Oiirrick— Joho^  wu  hit  fricoi. 
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When  Davila  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  his  Hlftory  of 
the  civil  Wars  of  France.  It  is  divided  into  15  books,  and  con* 
»  worth  notice  that  paHcd,  from  the  death  of 

1*  >  the   peace  of  Vervins  1598.     This  hiltorjr 

i<  V  eftccmcd.     Lord  Bolinghroke  calls  it  a 

11  ^    ;  It  he   "  ihould  not  fcruple  to  confefs  it 

in  many  1  .qual  to  that  of  Livy."     Davila  has  indeed 

been  fufpc«.uu  .mil  accufed  of  too  much  refinement  and  fub- 
tlety,  in  developing  the  fccrct  motives  of  aflions,  in  laying  the 
caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing  them  often  through 
a  feries  of  progreflion  too  complicated,  and  too  artfully  wrought. 
But  yet,  as  the  noble  lord  goes  on  in  his  letters  on  the  ftudy  of 
hillory,  1.  v.  "  the  fufpicious  perfon,  who  fhould  rcjcd  this  hif- 
torian  upon  fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe,  would  have  no 
grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions  to  the  authority  of  the  firfl  duke 
of  Epernon,  who  had  been  an  adlor,  and  a  principal  adlor  too, 
in  many  of  the  fcenes  that  Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecretary 
to  this  duke,  and  no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this 
hiftory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  refided  in 
Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death ;  that  he  read  it  to  him ; 
that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it;  apd 
feemed  only  furprifed,*  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  fo 
well  informed  of  the  mod  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times." 

DAVILA  (Peter  Francis),  diredor  of  the  cabinet  of  na- 
tural hidory  at  Madrid,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  ; 
died  at  the  beginning  of  1785,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  conchy- 
liology  and  mineralogy.  He  kept  up  -a  conftant  correfpondence 
with  the  literati  of  Europe,  who  refpecled  his  talents,  and  loved 
him  for  his  obliging  manners.  The  catalogue  of  his  cabinet, 
publiihed  in  3  vols,  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  naturalifls. 

DAVIS  (Henry  Edwards),  fon  of  Mr.  John  Davis,  of 
Windfor,  was  born  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at  Ealing, 
Middlefex;  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol-college,  Oxford, 
May  17,  1 774,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  about  January 
1778.  In  the  fpring  of  that  year  he  wrote  an  examination  of 
the  "  Hiftory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  roman  empire,"  ia 
which  it  mull  be  confcflcd,  that  he  evinced  more  knowledge 
than  is  ufually  found  at  the  age  of  21.  This  was  anfwercd  by 
the  hiftorian  in  a  vindication,  which  brought  out  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Davis.  In  1780,  having  entered  into  priefi's  orders,  he  was 
made  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  and,  for  fome  time  before  hit 
death,  had  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he  discharged  with  a  fo- 
licitude  and  conftancy  too  great  for  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind, 
and  the  dcli:acy  of  his  conllitution.  A  lingering  illnefs  re- 
moved him  from  the  (bcicty  of  his  many  eftimablc  friends,  and 
deprived  the  public  ofhis  cxpc£led  fcrficcj.  Affc^cd  by  tb« 
I  L  i  4  Itrongeii 
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(Irongcft  and  tcndcrcft  of  thofc  motives,  which  endear  life  and 
.fubdue  fortitude,  he  fuftained  the  flow  approaches  of  diflblution, 
not  only  refigned  but  cheerful  •,  fupported  by  the  principles  he  had 
well  defended.  Feb.  lo,  1784,  without  any  apparent  change, 
between  a  placid  flumber  and  death,  he  expired.  He  was  buried 
at  Windfor,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  had  cultivated  a  taftc 
for  elegant  literature,  particularly  in  poetry.  Though  his  voice 
was  not  ftrong,  his  elocution  was  dil\in£l:,  animated,  unafi'ctled, 
and  pathetic.  The  checrfulnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  converfation, 
the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  fixed  by  principle,  and 
animated  by  fentiment,  rendered  him  in  his  private  chara£^er, 
alike  amiable  and  worthy  of  efteem. 

DAVISON  (Jeremiah),  a  portrait  painter,  born  in  England, 
of  fcots  parents ;  (ludied  fir  Peter  Lely,  and  excelled  in  painting 
fatins.     Died  1745. 

DAUMIUS  (Christian),  a  native  of  Mifnia,  regent  of  the 
college  of  Zwickau,  died  in  1687,  a^  the  age  of  75,  with  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  his  age.  He  was  mafter 
of  the  languages  both  dead  and  living.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  good  editions  of  many  viorks  of  antiquity,  and  feveral  other 
writings ;  a  teftimony  at  once  of  his  induftry,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  his  talents.  The  mod  eftcemed  of  them  are  :  i .  Tra£latus  de 
caufis  amiflarum  quarumdam  linguae  latiiia?  radicum,  16^^  2,  8vo. 
2.  Indagator  &  rcilitutor  grxcse  linguae  radicum,  8vo.  3.  Epif- 
tolae;  lena,  1670,  dto;  Drefden,  1677,  8vo.     4.  Poems,  &c. 

DAUN  (Leopold  Count),  prince  of  Tiano,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  grand-croix  of  the  order  of  Maria  Thcrefa,  field 
marfhal,  miniftcr  of  ftate,  prefident  of  the  aulic  council  of  war, 
was  born  in  1705,  of  an  antient  and  illufl:rious  family.  He  was 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  1 74c,  and  diitinguiflied  him- 
felf  in  the  war  which  Maria  Therefa  carried  on  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  dominions  which  were  left  her  by  Charles  VI.  The 
fucceeding  war  procured  him  a  (till  more  brilliant  fame.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  being  befieged  in  Prague,  Daun,  at  the  head 
of  an  arnniy  got  together  in  hafte,  took  the  refolution  to  force  the 
enemy  to  raife  the  fiege,  gave  battle  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  at  Chot- 
chemitch,  the  1 8th  of  June,  1 75  7,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emprcfs-qucen  inftituted  the  mili- 
tary order  that  bears  her  name.  The  battle  of  Hochkirchen,  in 
1758,  added  freih  laurels  to  thofe  of  the  deliverer  of  Prague.  In 
1760  he  forced  the  king  of  Prulfia  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Drefden, 
by  a  fcries  of  meafures  proceeding  from  the  profoundeft  delibera- 
tion, which  had  already  delivered  Olmutz  in  iJS^-  ^^  attacked 
tlie  Pruflians  in  1759  at  Pima,  took  the  whole  army  commanded 
by  general  Finck,  and  made  them  prifoners  of  war.  He  had  not 
rhc  fame  fuccefe  at  Siplitz  near  Torgau,  in  1760,  where  the 
Cfi^my,  already  defeated,  regained,  after  the  niarfliai  had  been 
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q\*T  1      -  <.  unt  of  a  lUngcroiis  wonod^ 

t  I .  y  in  his  favour,   rhc  peace 

of  Lr%.mr^  I'  iccciTcs  in  1763.     He  ^liod 

11  V         ,  the  5th  t:  -      J  at  the  age  of  61,  ulth  the 

reputation  of  an  experienced,  brave,  circumfpc^l  general,  fore« 
feeing  and  examining  all  the  fchemcs  of  his  enemy  before  he 
refoUed  to  give  him  battle ;  humane  and  compallionate,  uniting 
the  vinucs  of  the  chritiian  with  thofc  of  the  foldicr.  OocaCom 
where  prudence  was  more  neccflary  than  activity,  were  particu- 
larly favourable  to  him.  His  perceptions  were  quick  and  furc; 
but,  when  the  urgency  of  the  moment  excluded  maturity  of  re- 
flexion, he  found  it  dilBcuU  to  take  a  vigorous  detcrmmation. 
Accordingly  his  vid^ories  were  often  without  effect,  and  tl»e 
i^nquiilied,  by  bold  and  rapid  manoeuvres,  fometimes  repaired 
their  defeat  before  it  had  been  puWiflied  by  the  voice  of  fame- 
D'AUNOIS  (The  Countefs)  gained  fome  reputation  in  the 
lad  century  by  her  Romances  and  Travels  into  Spain^  which  are 
written  with  freedom.     She  died  in  1705. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  french  poet,  was  born  near 
the  head  of  the  Vienne  about  1507.  Going  to  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  to  finifli  his  ftudies,  he  there  made  an  extraordinary 
progrefs,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  by  his  Ikii 
in  greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that  he  became  one  of  the  pro- 
fefibrs  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In  1560  he  fucceeded  John 
Stracelius  in  the  poll  of  king's  reader  and  profeflbr  of  greek  j 
but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of  Coqueret, 
after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Baif,  in  the  houfe  of 
his  father  Lazarus  de  Baif,  who  was  mafter  of  the  reqaefts- 
He  continued  to  inftru£l  this  young  pupil  in  the  college  of  Co- 
queret ;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  his  fcholar 
there,  during  the  fpace  of  fcven  years.  One  of  the  moft  glo- 
rious eulogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  his  fchool  produced  a  great- 
number  .of  able  men.  His  generofity  and  want  of  manage- 
ment reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
lift  of  thofe  learned  men  who  have  been  very  near  ftarving.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pagcsj 
and  Charle*  IX.  honoured  hira  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and 
took  great  delight  in  converiing  with  him.  Conlidering  tfcc 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  his  likiu?  to 
anagrams,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  reftorer*  U  is  pretended, 
that  he  found  the  model  of  them  in  Lycophron  ;  at  leaft  ks 
brought  them  into  fo  much  vogue,  that  every  body  would  needf 
be  trying  at  them  *,  and  he  pafled  for  fuch  a  conjurer  in  that 
way,  tha:  fevcral  illullricos  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centuries  of 
Noftradamus,  which  he  was  thought  by  fome  to  do  with  fucb 
fuccefs,  that  he  fecmcd  to  be  invcfted  with  the  charadlcr  of 
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his  interpreter  or  fub-prophet.     "When  he  was  near  80,  having 
loft:  his  firft  wife,  he   married  a  young  girl ;  and  by  her  had 
a   fon,    for    whom    he  (hewed  his   fondnefs    by   a ,  thoufand 
ridiculous    a£lions.     He    ufed  to  fay,    by  way  of  excufe    for 
this  marriage,  that  "  it  was  a  poetic  licence  j  and  that,  being 
to  die  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  perform  the  exe- 
cution with  a  bright  fword,  rather  than  a  rufty  one."     He  had 
by  his  firft  wife,  among  other  children,  a  fon,  who  was  the 
author  of  fome  french  verfes,  printed  in  a  collection  of  his  own 
poems  ',  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man, 
named  Nicolas  Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  refigned  his  place 
of  regius  profeflbr  of  the  greek  tongue.     He  made  a   great 
many  verfes  in  latin,  greek,  and  french  :  and  indeed  it  was  his 
difeafe  to  make  too  many  ;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did 
any  perfon  of  confequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes 
on  the  fubjedl ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  king- 
dom, or  his  mufe  had  been  an  hired  mourner.     Some  have 
faid  that  the  odes,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems  in  greek 
and  latin,  compofed  by  Daurat,  amount  to  about  5^0,000  verfes; 
and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from  this  prodigious  num- 
ber, it  is  certain,  tliat  he  compofed  a  great  many  poems  in 
thofe  tAVO  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  in  french.     He  was 
fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he   faid,  knew   none  but   him 
and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  fuiBcient  to  reftore  antient  au- 
thors J  but  he  has  prefented  the  public  with  very  little  of  that 
kind,  fome  remarks  on  the  Sybilline  verfes  in  Opfopceus's  edi- 
tion being  all  we  can  recoUeft  atprefent.     Scaliger  tells  us,  and 
he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring   to  find  all  the   bible  in  Homer.      He  died  at 
Paris,  1588,  aged  81  ;  and  fince  his  death  there  have  been  pub- 
liftied  colledlions  of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

DAWES  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  ehglifli  prelate,  was 
the  youngell  fon  of  fir  John  Dawes,  bart.  and  born  at  Lyons 
near  Braintree  in  Ellex,  Sept.  12,  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant-taylors  fchool  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  claffical  learning  ;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed 
in  the  hebrew  tongue,  even  before  he  was  15  years  of  age: 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  care  that  Kidder, 
afterwards  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  re(Slor  of  Rayne 
near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In  1687 
he  was  fcnt  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford ;  but  his  father's 
title  and  eftate  defcending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of-his  two 
elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge.  He 
took  polTcflion  of  his  eldeft  brother's  chambers,  who  died  there 
juft  before  of  a  fever,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  other  brother, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  a  Ihip,  was  unhappily  drowned. .   After 
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He  had  uken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  vifited  his  eftate  in  Eflest 
and  intended  to  make  a  (hort  tour  into  fome  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  had  not  fee n  ;  but  his  proj^rrfs  was  flopped 
by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances,  the  eldcll  daughter  oC 
iir  ^    cjy  of  Braxdead  Lodge  in  Kfl'cx,  a  fine  and  ac- 

coir.^  un,  whom  he  foon  after  married. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  prieft  by  Compton,bt(hop  of  I^ondon.  He  intended* 
from  the  very  firft,  to  enter  into  orders ;  and  is  faid  to  hare 
prepared  himlclf  for  this,  by  making  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
cnglifh  divines  his  fludy,  while  he  was  very  young.    Shortly 
after,  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  a  royal  mandate,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  the  mafterlhip  of  Catharine-hall,  to  which  he  was 
unanimoudy  eJe£led   in    1696,  upon  the   death  of  Dr.  John 
Eachard.     He  did  fevcral  beneficial  a6ls  to  his  college  :  par- 
ticularly, he  contributed  liberally  towards  the  finifliing  a  chapd, 
which  his  predeceffbr  had  begun  ;  and,  by  his  intcrelfat  court, 
procured  the  firft  vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed, 
by  a£l  of  parliament,  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Catharine-hall  for 
ever.     In  1696  he  was  made  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
William ;  and  fhortly  after,  was  prefented  by  his  n.ajefty  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Worcefter.     Sir   William,  it  leems, 
had  pleafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  White- 
hall Nov.  5,  1696,  that  his  majclty  fent  for  him,   sud  witlioot 
any  follicitation  gave  him  this  prebend  ;  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  **  the  thing  indeed  was  but  fmall,  and  not  worth  his 
acceptance,  but  as  an  earneft  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge 
of  what  he  intended  for  him."     Nov.  lo,  1698,  he  was  collated 
by  archbilhop  I  enifon  to  the  re£lory,  and  the  month  following 
to  the  deanery  of  Bocking  in  ElTex ;  where  he  behaved  in  & 
very  charitable  and  exemplary  manner.     His  hiilorian  tells  us, 
that  by  way  of  preferving  an  harmony  and  good  underftanding 
with  his  people,  he  ufed,  every  Sunday,  to  invite  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  better  fort  to  dine  with  him ;  which,  it  muft  be 
confeflcd,  was   no  bad  fcheme.     He  ufed  alfo  to  preach  con- 
ftantly  himfelf,  while  he  continued  re£^or  of  that  parilh.    **  His 
difcourfes,"  fays  the  fame  author,  "  were  plain  and  familiar,  and 
fuch  as  were  bcft  adapted  to  a  country  audience  j  yet  under  his 
management  and  manner  of  expreffion,  they  far  furpaiTed  the 
moft  elaborate  compofitions  of  other  men.     For  fuch  was  the 
comelinefs  of  his  perfon,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of 
bis  a£tion,  and  the  majefty  of  his  whole  appearance,  that  he 
might  well  be  pronounced  the  moft  complete  pulpit-orator  of 
his  age."     And  this  indeed  conveys  a  true  and  juft  idea  of  this 
prelate,   who  owed  his  advancement  chiefly  to  thefe  popular 
qualities,  and  not  to  any  uncommon-fizcd  abilities,  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  10  hate  been  pofiefled:    fo  that  when  thefe 
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fame  fermons  at  court  and  in  the  country  came  to  be  printed 
and  read,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  wonder  with  many,  who  did 
not  confider  what  it  is  that  fets  off  a  fermon  from  the  pulpit, 
how  they  happened  to  be  fo  extravagantly  admired  when  they 
were  preached :  an  obfervation  that  may  be  extended  to  many 
other  colle£lions  of  pulpit  difcourfes. 

After  queen  Anne's  accefTion,  fir  William  was  made  one  of 
her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  fome  of  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly,  though  he  mified  the 
bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  vacant  in  1705,  yet  her  ma- 
jefty,  of  her  own  accord,  named  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  in 
1707.  The  reafon  of  his  mifling  Lincoln  was  his  having, 
in  a  fermon  upon  January  30,  uttered  fome  bold  truths  which 
were  not  agreeable  to  certain  pcrfons  in  power;  who  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  perfuade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination, to  give  it  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbiihop  of 
Canterbirry.  This  however  made  no  imprefiion  upon  fir  William ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  told  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he 
had  loft  a  bifliopric  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  was,  that  "  as 
to  that  he  had  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  in- 
tention was  never  to  gain  one  by  it."  In  17 14  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York ;  at  which  time  he  was 
alfo  made  a  privy  counfellor  of  (late.  He  continued  above  10 
years  in  this  high  itation,  much  honoured  and  refpecied ;  and 
then  a  diarrhsea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjecb  aforetime,  coming 
to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in  an  inflammation 
of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life  Apri4  30,  1724.'  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine- hall,  Cambridge,  near  his  lady, 
who  died  Dec.  22,  1705,  in  her  29th  year.  He  had  fcven  chil- 
dren, three  of  which  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Darcy, 
furvived  him. 

He  was  the  autlior  of  feveral  pieces,  fome  of  which  were  pub- 
li{hed  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  deceafe,  under  the  title  of 
his  Whole  works,  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  account  of  the 
life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author,  1733,  in  3  vols  8vo* 
Thofe  publilhed  by  himlclf  were,  i.  An  anatomy  of  atheifm, 
169J.  This  is  a  poem  confifting  of  five  (heets,  and  was  written 
by  the  author  before  he  was  18  years  of  age.  It  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  argument  and  cafinefs  of  di£lion,  than  ft)r  any  briiknefs 
and  force  of  imagination.  2.  The  duties  of  the  clofet,  Sec. 
written  before  he  was  21  years  of  age.  3.  The  duty  of  com- 
municating explained  and  enforced,  &c.  compofed  for  the  ufc 
of  his  parifliioners  at  Bocking.  4.  Sermons  preached  upon  fe- 
veral occafions  before  king  W  illiam  and  queen  Anne,  1 70"^,  Svo. 
dedicated  to  that  queen.  5.  A  preface  to  the  works  of  bifhop 
Blackall,  publiflied  in  1723.  There  were  few  qualities  that 
could  adorn  a  man  either  in  private  or  public  life,  as  a  layman 
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or  ccclcfiadic,  which  he  did  not  poflTefs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

P  >M  I'S  (Richard),  an  englifti  fcholar,  celebrated  for  the 
pv.  of  a  work,  intituled,   Mifc'ellanca  Critica,  was  horn 

m  170^;  and  after  a  fchool  education  under  Mr.  Anthony 
Blackwall,  admitted  of  Emanuel-collegc  CnmhriHge,  in  1725. 
In  1 736  he  piiMllhcd  a  fpecimen  of  a  greek  •  >ii  of  Paradifc 

Lod;  of  which,   in  his  preface  to  the  ^i  :ca  Critica,  he 

had  candour  enough  to  point  out  the  imperfediions  himfclf. 
«*  The  blot  of  his  life  was  taking  part  againft  Bcntley,  from 
whom  the  prefent  father  of  greel:  literature  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Toup,  acknowledges  to  have  learnt  more,  than  from  all  the 
critics  of  all  the  ages  before."  So  writeth  our  author*,  whofe 
very  fingular  critique  we  leave  to  the  animadverfions  of  the 
learned  reader.  Mr.  Dawes  died  in  1766,  and  left  fome  MSS. 
to  'which  Mr.  Burges,  who  has  lately  publifhed  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica,  had  accefs.  There  are  fome 
others  in  Dr.  Aflcew's  collection,  who  bought  Mr.  Dawes's 
library. 

D.\Y  (John)  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  printers  of  his 
time ;  he  lived  over  Alderfgate,  under  which  he  had  a  (hop. 
He  had  alfo  a  larger  at  the  weft  door  of  St.  Paul's.  He  printed 
the  bible  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  fol.  IJ49;  alfo  Latimer's 
fermons ;  feveral  editions  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Tyndale's 
works,  ill  I  vol.  fol.  fome  of  Roger  Afcham*s  works ;  and  many 
others  of  lefs  note.  He  died  the  23d  of  July,  1584.  It  is  inti- 
mated in  his  epitaph,  that  Fox  undertook  the  a6ls  and  monu* 
ments  at  his  inftance : 

He  fct  a  Fox  to  write  how  martyrs  runne 
By  death  to  lyfe. 

DAY  (Thomas),  born  in  London  June  22,  1748.  His  father 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  office  in  the  cuftoms,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bonham,  efq.  While  yet  in  his 
infancy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father ;  and  Mrs. 
Day  having  removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  fent  her  fon  to  a 
child's  fchool  in  that  village ;  and  when  he  was  of  a  proper 
age,  (he  placed  him  in  the  Charter-houfe,  under  the  care  of  Dr, 
CruHus,  whofe  abilities  and  difcipline  as  a  mafter  were  well 
known  and  juftly  celebrated.  After  recraining  eight  or  nine 
years  in  that  fcminary,  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  16  of  the 
college  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  Oxford.  How  long  he  continued  at 
the  univerfity  is  not  known ;  but  we  are  informed  that  he  took 
none  of  the  ufual  degrees.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  very 
early  age  he  applied  affiduoufly  to  his  ftudies.  An  enthufi.ifm 
for  virtue,  and  confequently  a  ftrong  abhorrence  of  female  fe- 
4uccion,  had  made  fo  forcible  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that 
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when  he  was  only  fcventcen,  he  difcovercd  a  degree  of  heroifni 
which  may  juftly  be  termed  quixotic.  At  that  period  a  noble- 
man having  ieduced  a  female,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her  a 
wretched  vi£tim  to  penury  and  proftitution,  expited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  young  adventurer.  He  wrote  a  remonflrance  to 
the  feducer,  and  concluded  it  with  a  challenge,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  was  taken.  His  en- 
thufiafm  was  afterwards  difplayed  in  the  education  of  two  female 
children,  whom  he  intended  to  educate  in  fome  meafure  after 
the  fyftem  of  RoufTeau.  Finding,  however,  this  projedl:  im- 
pradicable,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  it  •,  yet  he  ftill  con- 
tinued his  protection,  and  placed  them  in  a  boarding-fchool 
for  the  completion  of  their  education.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  fcheme,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sma!l, 
a  phyfician  in  Birmingham.  The  dodlor,  with  the  kind  of- 
ficioufnefs  of  a  friend,  endeavoured  to  re£tify  his  views,  and 
controul  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination.  Mr.  Day  at  one 
time  wifhed  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  but  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  putting  it  into  effeA  by  the  fuggeilions  of  Dr. 
Small,  who  rcprefented  to  him  the  uncertainty  to  which  the 
profellbrs  of  that  art  are  liable  j  and  the  difficulty  attending 
an  application  of  the  knowledge  that  might  be  acquired  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  The  remonftrances  of  his  friend  feem  to  have 
had  the  defired  efFe<?i:.  He  altered  his  plan  of  operations.  la 
the  defign  of  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  entered  him- 
felf  a  ftudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  at  the  ufual  period 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  pradlifed  in  the  profeflion. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1774  we  find  Mr.  Day  at  Bruflels, 
where  he  received  the  aifli6ling  news  that  Dr.  Small  lay  dan- 
geroufly  ill  of  a  fever.  In  confequence  of  this  he  haftened  to 
England  with  all  poflible  expedition,  apd  arrived  but  juft  in  time 
to  fee  his  friend  expire.  To  foothe>  his  mind  under  this  deep 
affli(Slion,  he  compofed  fome  pathetic  lines  on  the  death  of  one 
whom  he  fo  much  admired  when  living.  Thefe  verfes  being 
thought  to  contain  an  exaft  delineation  of  the  poet's  own  cha- 
radler,  and  as  they  were  never  employed  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  they  were  afterwards  in- 
fcribed  on  his  own  tomb  by  the  direction  of  his  widow. 

In  1773  appeared  his  firft  literary  production,  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  which  he  was  afTifted  by  his  friend  and  fchool-fellow, 
Mr.  John  Bicknell.  It  was  built  upon  a  fa6t  which  had  been 
recently  mentioned  in  the  newfpapcrs.  Spme  years  afterwards 
he  publiihed  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  an  Ame- 
rican on  the  fubje6t  of  the  (lave  trade.  This  appeared  under  the 
title  of,  A  Fragment  of  a  Letter,  and  was  addreiled  to  the  unitec) 
ftates  of  America.  Havitig  married  Mifs  Efther  Milnes,  of 
"Wakefield  in  Yorkfliire,  in   1778,  he  went  in  the  following 
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year  to  rtfidc  on  his  e(Ute  at'Stapleford  in  EfTex ;  and  about 
three  years  afterwards  removed  to  another  eft  ate  at  Anningfley, 
near  Chcnfey,  in  Surry,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  the 
pra^ice  of  agriculture.  During  the  american  war,  the  political 
tranfafiions  of  tlie  times  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  |>en  in  the  defence  of  the  revolted  colonies.  On 
this  fubjccl  he  publiihed  two  poems,  one  under  the  title  of 
the  Devoted  i^egions,  in  which  a  parallel  was  drawn  between 
the  conduct  of  adminiftratlon  and  an  incident  in  the  roman 
hiftory.  This  poem  was  addrefled  to  lord  George  GermainCt 
and  the  commanders  of  the  britifh  forces  in  America.  The 
attempt  to  fubjagate  America,  by  defolating  the  coafts  and  burn- 
ing the  towns  and  villages  along  its  fliores,  was  the  fubje£l  of 
the  other  poem,  which  he  intituled,  the  Dcfolation  of  America. 
When  the  profpect  of  a  peace  began  to  dawn,  Mr.  Day  was 
very  urgent  in  his  exhortations  to  a  fpecdy  termination  of  the 
war,  in  a  pamphlet  he  produced  under  the  title  of  Refle£biong 
on  the  prefent  (late  of  England  and  America.  The  letters  of 
Marius,  by  Mr.  Day,  appeared  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace.  They  were  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  that 
minifter  was  the  fubje£l  of  the  author's  praife  for  having  ter- 
minated a  ruinous  war.  About  this  time  aflbciations  were 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
and  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Day  attended  feveral  of  thefe  meetings  in  the  different 
counties  where  he  poflefled  eftates.  He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as 
an  orator  on  thefe  occafions,  and  fpokc  with  tiie  fame  eloquence 
that  is  confpicuous  in  his  writings.  In  1786  he  publifhed  a  pam- 
phlet under  the  title  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Juftice  of  peace 
and  a  Farmer.  The  objc£l  of  this  publication  was,  to  reprefent 
the  inconveniences  to  which  perfons  employed  in  trade  or  agri- 
culture are  fubje£i,  from  the  increafe  of  duties  and  taxes.  A  bill 
being  laid  before  parliament  concerning  the  exportation  of  wool, 
Mr.  Day  brought  out  a  pamphlet  on  thefubjecV,  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the 
dealers  in  wool,  and  to  defend  them  from  the  vexatious  inquifi- 
tions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  with  the  cuftomary  reftri£lions 
and  penalties.  The  dealers  however  prevailecl,  and  the  bill  was 
pailed  into  a  law.  He  had  already  employed  himfelf  for  fomc 
time  in  compofing  the  hiftory  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  a  book  dc- 
iigned  for  the  amufement  and  inftruclion  of  children.  This  work, 
in  three  volumes,  was  publiihed  at  as  many  diflerent  periods,  the 
firft  volume  appearing  in  1783,  the  fecond  in  17S6,  and  the  third 
in  1789,  the  merit  of  which  is  fufhciently  eftablifhed  by  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  paffed.  On  the  28th 
of  "September  1789  he  got  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on 
the  road  between  hishosfe  and  his  mothers.     In  perfon  he  was 
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tall,  ft  out,  and  crcft.     His  manners  arc  dcfcribcd  as  fimplc,  and 
his  exterior  plain. 

The  verfcs  mentioned  above,  as  defined  for  the  monument 
cf  Dr.  Small,  but  rcfcrved  for  his  own,  are  thefe  : 

Beyond  the  rage  of  time,  or  fortune's  power, 
Remain,  cold  itone,  remain,  and  mark  the  hour 
When  all  the  nobleft  eifts  which  Heaven  e*er  gave 
Were  centred  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  grave. 
Oh,  taught  on  rcafon's  boldeil  wings  to  rife, 
And  catch  each  glimmering  of  the  opening  ikies! 
Oh,  gentle  bofom  !  oh,  unfullicd  mind  ! 
Oh,  friend  to  truth,  to  virtue,  amd  mankind  I 
Thy  dear  remains  we  truft  to  this  fad  fhrine. 
Secure  to  feel  no  fecond  lofs  hke  thine  ! 

DEACON  (James),  a  gentleman  of  great  talents  for  mufic 
and  drawing,  painted  portraits  in  miniature  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner,  and  profeffedly  engaged  in  the  bufmefs.  Died  in  May 
17^0. 

DEAGEANT  de  S.  Marcellin  (Gui chard),  was  at  firft 
clerk  to  Barbin,  whom  the  marechal  d^Ancre  had  made  compt- 
roller general  of  the  finances.  Arnold  d^Andilli  afterwards 
introduced  him  to  the  duke  of  Luynes.  Deageant  gained  the 
favour  of  this  duke  by  ferving  him  ufefully  againfl  the  marftial 
d'Ancre,  his  benefa6lor.  He  was  intrufted  with  feveral  im- 
portant commiflions  and  negotiations,  which  he  executed  with 
fucccfs.  Being  become  a  widower,  Lewis  XIII.  was  inclined 
to  give  him  the  bifliopric  of  livreuK  ;  but  Deageant  preferred  a 
fecond  marriage  and  the  intrigues  of  politics  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftaie  and  its  dignities.  Neverthelefs,  he  fliewed  great  zeal  againft 
the  calvinifts  j  which  made  cardinal  Richelieu  fay,  "  that  if  he 
had  routed  herefy,  Deageant  might  boaft:  of  having  given  it  the 
firft  kick."  D<^ageant  became  a  fufferer  by  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune, after  having  enjoyed  her  favours.  He  was  difgraced,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  Daupliiny,  where  he  died  in  1639  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  being  firli  prefident  of  the  board. of  accounts.  He 
publifticd  Memoirs  tranfmitted  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  containing 
many  particular  and  remarkable  matters  that  happened  from 
the  lalt  years  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  beginning  of  the  miniftry  of 
cardinal  Richelieu  ;■  that  is  to  fay,  down  to  1624.  Thefe  me- 
moirs were  printed  at  Grenoble  in  1668,  i2mo.  by  the  care  of 
his  grandfon  :  they  arc  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Memoircs  par- 
ticuliers  pour  I'hiftoire  de  France,  1756,  3  vol.  i2mo.  They  are 
fomctimes  deficient  in  point  of  fidelity  in  the  ftatement  of  fac^s, 
and  almoft  always  in  elegance  of  ftyle  ;  but  they  contain  many 
curious  matters. 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet),  an  excellent 
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ian,  mechanic,  and  aflronomcr,  was  born  at  Cham- 
berry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  1611;  and  dcfccndcd  from  a 
noble  family,  which  had  produced  fcveral  perfons  creditably 
diUinguilhcd  in  the  church,  the  lonp  robe,  and  the  field.  He  was 
a  great  mailer  in  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  printed 
feveral  books  in  that  way  which  were  very  well  received.  His 
pri  rformances  arc, an  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  where 

he  .^k  out   the  unfcrviceable  propofitions,  and   annexed 

the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has  prcfcrved  ;  a  difcourfc  of  fortification; 
and  another  of  navigation.  Thefe  performances,  with  fomc 
others,  were  firii  collected  into  three  volumes  in  folio,  under  the 
title  of  Mundus  Mathcmaticus,  being  indeed  a  very  complete 
courfe  of  all  the  mathematics.  The  lirft  volume  includes  the 
firft  fix  books  of  huclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ;  an 
arithmetical  tra£l  *,  Theodofius*8  fphcrics ;  trigonometry  ;  prac- 
tical geometry;  mechanics;  ftatics ;  univerfal  geography;  a 
difcourfe  upon  the  loaddone  ;  civil  archite£lure,  and  the  car- 
penters art.  The  fecond  volume  furnilhes  directions  for  ftonc- 
cutting ;  military  architecture ;  hydroftatics ;  a  difcourfe  of 
fountains  and  rivers;  hydraulic  machines,  or  contrivances  for 
water-works  ;  navigation  ;  optics  ;  perfpe£tive  ;  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics.  The  third  volume  has  in  it  a  difcourfe  of  mufic  ; 
pyrotechnia,  or  the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace  ;  a  difcourfc 
ot  the  ufe  of  the  aftrolabc ;  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling  ; 
aftronomy;  a  tract  upon  the  calendar;  allrology  ;  algebra  ;^he 
method  of  indivifible  and  conic  feCtions.  The  bed  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  1 690  ;  it  is  more  corre£k 
than  the  firft,  has  confidcrable  enlargements,  and  makes  four 
vols,  in  folio.  Dechaies,  though  not  abounding  in  difcoveries 
of  his  own,  is  yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good  ufe  of  thofe 
of  other  men,  and  to  have  drawn  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fcience 
of  mathematics  together  with  great  clcarnefs  and  judgment.  It 
is  faid  alfo,  that  his  probity  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning, 
and  that  both  thefe  qualities  made  him  generally  admired  and 
beloved  at  Paris ;  where  for  four  years  together  he  read  public 
mathematical  lectures  in  the  college  of  Clermont.  Then  he 
removed  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  taught  the  art  of  navigation  ; 
and  afterwards  became  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Turin,  where  he  died  March  28,  1678,  aged  67.  . 

DECKER,  or  DECKHER  (John),  a  pious  and  learned  jefuit,  ^ 
born  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders,  taught  philofophy 
and  fcholaftic  theology  at  Douai,  and  afterwards  at  Louvain. 
He  was  then  fent  on  an  embafl'y  into  Stiria,  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Gratz,  where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  69. 
His  principal  work  treats  of  the  year  of  the  birth  and  of  the 
death  of  Chrift.  It  is  intituled  :  Velificatio,  feu  theoremata  dc 
anno  ortus  ac  mortis  dcinini;  Gratz^  1616,  in  4to.     lie  alfo 
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wrote  Tabula  chronographica,  a  capta  per  Pompeium  Jerofolym^, 
ad  delctam  a  Tito  urbem ;  Gratz,  1605.  410.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  flcill  in  chronology. 

DECKER  (Thomas),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and, 
being  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonfon,  more  eminent  by  having 
a  quarrel  with  that  great  poet,  than  he  would  perhaps  otherwife 
have  been  from  the  merit  of  his  own  works.  What  the  original 
occafion  of  their  conteft  was,  is  unknown  •,  but  Jonfon,  who  cer- 
tainly could  never  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne,"  has,  in  his 
Poetafter,  the  Dunciad  of  that  author,  among  many  other  poets 
whom  he  has  fatirifed,  been  peculiarly  fevere  on  Decker,  whom 
he  has  charaflcrifed  under  the  name  of  Crifpinus.  This  com- 
pliment Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his  Satyromaflix,  or  the  un- 
trulTing  a  humourous  poet,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  young 
Horace,  he  has  made  Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece.  As  great  wits, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fatirical  kind,  will  always  have  nu- 
merous enemies,  l3efides  the  general  fondnefs  the  public  have 
for  feeing  men  of  abilities  abufe  each  other,  this  play  was  ex- 
tremely followed  ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  our 
author's  firft  pieces,  it  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
as  a  writer.  Although,  as  we  before  obferved.  Decker  was  but 
a  middling  poet,  yet  he  did  not  want  his  admirers,  even  among 
the  poets  of  his  time  ;  fome  of  whom  thought  themfelves  not 
difgraced  by  writing  in  conjun(£lion  with  him;  Webfter  having 
a  l^nd  in  three  of  his  plays,  and  Rowley  and  Ford  joining  with 
him  in  another.  Richard  Brome  in  particular  ufed  always  to 
call  him  father,  which  is  fomewhat  the  more  extraordinary,  con- 
fidering  the  oppofition  fubiifting  between  him  and  Jonfon,  as 
Brome  had  been  fervant  to,  and  was  a  particular  favourite  with, 
the  laureat.  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber  obferves  on  this  occafion, 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  little  wits,  that  their  admirers  are 
as  inconfiderable  as  themfelves,  and  that  Brome's  applaufes  con- 
fer no  great  honour  on  thofe  who  enjoy  them.  Yet  perhaps 
in  this  cenfure  he  has  been  fomewhat  too  fevere  on  both ;  for 
Brome's  merit  was  certainly  not  inconfiderable,  fince  it  could 
force  admiration  and  even  public  praifc  from  the  envious  Ben 
himfelf.  And  although  Langbaine,  \\ho  writes  with  partiality 
to  Ben  Jonfon,  has  given  the  preference  in  fo  fuperlative  a  de- 
gree to  thofe  plays  in  which  our  author  was  united  with  others, 
againlt  thofe  which  were  entirely  his  own ;  yet  in  his  "  Honefl: 
Whore,"  and  the  comedy  of  **  Old  Fortunatus,"  both  which  arc 
allowed  to  be  folcly  his,  there  are  beauties,  both  as  to  character, 
plot  and  language,  equal  to  the  abilities  of  any  of  thofe  authors 
that  ever  afliftcd  him ;  and  indeed  in  the  former,  equal  to  any 
dramatic  writer  (Shakfpeare  excepted)  that  this  ifland  has  pro- 
duced. 

The  dramatic  pieces  111  which  he  was  concerned  may  be  fccn 
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la  the  Btoeraphia  Dramatica.  The  precife  time  of  this  author's 
birth  and  death  are  not  recorded  i  yet  he  could  not  have  died 
young,  as  the  fird  play  we  Bnd  of  his  writing  was  publilhed  in 
1600,  and  the  latcil  date  we  meet  with  to  any  other  is  in  16389 
except  the  "  Sun's  Darling,"  which  Langbaine  obferves  was  not 
publiOied  till  after  the  death  of  its  author. 

DEDEKIND  (Frederic),  a  German,  publifhcd  in  the  xvith 
century  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  hrafmus*s  panegyric 
on  folly.  It  is  an  ironical  eulogium  on  incivility  and  rudenefs, 
intituled :  Grobianus,  five  de  incultis  moribus  &  inurbanis 
geftibus;  Francforr,  i  558,  8vo.  The  author  fecms  to  have  pof- 
feOed  a  greater  Oiare  of  ingenuity  than  at  that  time  fell  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 

DEE  (John),  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraordinary 
perfon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in  good 
circumilances  at  London,  July  13,  1527  ;  and,  after  fomc  time 
fpent  at  fchool  there,  and  at  Chelmsford  in  EiTex,  fent  to  John's 
college  in  Cambridge.  As  to  the  life  he  led  there,  take  it  in  his 
own  words  :  "  Anno  1542,  1  was  fent,  by  my  father  Rowland 
Dec,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  there  to  begin  with  logic, 
and  fo  to  proceed  in  the  learning  of  good  arts  and  fciences ; 
for  I  had  before  been  meeting  well  furniihed  with  underftanding 
of  the  latin  tongue,  I  being  then  fomewhat  above  1 5  years  old. 
In  the  years  1543,  1544,  1545  1  was  fo  vehemently  bent  to 
iludy,  that  for  thole  years  I  did  inviolably  keep  this  order,  only 
to  deep  four  hours  every  night ;  to  allow  to  meat  and  drink, 
and  fome  refrefliing  after,  two  hours  every  day  •,  and  of  the 
other  18  hours,  all,  except  the  time  of  going  to,  and  being  at, 
the  divine  fervice,  was  fpent  in  my  ftudics  and  learning."  May 
1547  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfe 
with  Frifius,  Mercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months  after 
returned  to  Cambridge  :  where,  upon  the  founding  of  Trinity- 
college  by  Henry  Vill,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fellows.  His 
turn  was  to  mathematics  and  altronomy.  He  brought  over 
with  him  from  the  Low  Countries  feveral  inftruments  made  by 
the  dircif^ion  of  Frifius,  together  with  a  pair  of  great  globes 
made  by  Mercator;  and  his  reputation  was  very  high.  How- 
ever, his  afliduity  in  making  aftronomical  obfcrvations,  which 
in  thofc  days  were  always  underllood  to  be  connected  with 
the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  brought  fome  fufpicion 
upon  him ;  which  was  fo  far  increafed  by  a  very  fingular  ac- 
cident ihat  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  imputation  of  a 
conjurer,  which  he  could  never  fliake  off  for  60  years  after. 
This  accident  was  foon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's-col- 
lege,  and  being  chofen  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  where 
he  "  was  afligned  to  be  the  undcr-reader  of  the  greek  tongue, 
Mr.  Pcmber  being  the  cliief  greek  reader  then  in  Trinity  college. 
Hereupon,"  fays  he,  "  1  did  fct  forth,  and  it  was  fecn  of  th^ 
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univcrfity,  a  greek  comedy  of  Ariflophanes,  named  in  greek 
ElpYivYi  •,  in  latin,  Pax ;  with  the  performance  of  the  fcarabxus, 
or  beetle,  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with  a  man  and  his 
balket  of  victuals  on  his  back  ;  whereat  was  great  wondering, 
and  many  vain  reports  fpread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  efFeaed." 

Difturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  left  England  again  in  1548, 
and  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  ;  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke  of  Medina,  and 
other  perfons  of  great  rank.     While   he   remained  there,  fir 
William  Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  a  great  favourite  with 
queen   Elizabeth,  was  his  pupil ;    and  in  this  univerfity  it  is 
probable,  not  certain,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
upon  him.     July  1550  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in 
the  college  of   Rheims,  he  read  le£lures  upon  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, with  uncommon  applaufe;  and  very  great  offers  were 
made  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  profeflbrfliip  in  that  uni- 
vcrfity, which  however  he  refufed.     In   1551   he  returned  to 
England,  was  well  received  by  fir  John  Chekc,  introduced  to 
fecretary  Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward  himfelf,  from  whom 
he  received  a  penfion  of  100  crowns  a  year,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  a  grant  of  the  reftory  of  Upton  upon 
Severn,  his  majcfty*s  prefcntation,  which  he  received  in  1553. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  for  fome  time  very  kindly 
treated  ;  but  afterwai-ds  came  into  great  trouble,  and  even  dan- 
ger of  his  life.     At  the  very  entrance  of  it.  Dee  entered  into 
ii  correfpondence  with  feveral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  principal 
fcrvants,  while   (he  was  at  Woodftock  and  at  Milton  ;  which 
being  obferved,  and  the  nature  of  it  not  known,  two  informers 
charged  him  with  pra^ifing  againft    the   queen's  life  by  in- 
chantments.     Upon  this  he  was  feized  and  confined;  but  being, 
after  feveral  trials,  difcharged  of  trcafon,  he  was  turned  over  to 
bifliop  Bonner,    to  fee  if   any  hcrefy  could  be  found  in  him. 
After  a  tedious  perfecution,  Auguft   19,  1555,  he  was,  by  an 
order  of  council,  fet  at  liberty ;   and  thought  his  credit  fo  little 
hurt  by  what  had  happened,  that  Jan.  15,  1556,  he  prefented 
"  A   fupplication  to  queen    Mary,  for  the  recovery  and  pre- 
fervation  of  antient  writers   and    monuments."     The    defign 
was  certainly  good,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  good 
confcquenccB,  if  it  had  taken  efFe£l ;  which  it  did  not.      The 
fupplicaiiou  is  dill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library ;  and  we  leara 
from  it,  that  Tully's  famous  work,   Dc   Republica,  was  once 
extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  perifhed  at  Canterbury. 

Upon  the  acccflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  carl  of  Leiccftcr,  he  delivered  fome- 
what  upon  the  principles  of  the  antient  allrologers,  about  the 
choice  of  a  fit  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  from  whom 
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he  received  many  promifes ;  neverthclefs,  his  credit  at  court 
was  not  fufhcient  to  overcome  tlic  public  odium  againd  him,  on 
the  Ccore  of  magical  incantations,  which  was  the  true  caufe  of 
his  mi  (Ting  feveral  preferments.  He  was  by  this  time  become 
mn  author  i  but,  as  we  are  told,  a  little  unluckily  ;  for  his  books 
were  fuch  as  fcarce  any  pretended  to  undcrftand,  written  upon 
V  !s  fubjc£^s  in  a  very  myllcrious  manner.     The  reader 

ii. .m  account  of  them  by  and  by.     In  the  fpring  of  1564 

he  went  abroad  again,  to  prcfent  the  book  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  emperor  Maximilian,  and  returned  to  England  the 
fame  fummer.  In  1 568,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to 
prefent  the  queen  with  his  "  Propxdunata  Aphoriftica ;"  and 
two  years  after,  fir  Henry  Billingfley's  tranflation  of  Euclid  ap« 
peared,  with  Dec's  preface  and  notes  ;  which  did  him  more  ho- 
nour than  all  his  performances,  as  they  furniOied  inconteftiblc 
proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  in  the  mathematics.  In 
1571,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain;  where  falling  dangeroufly  fick, 
the  queen  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two  phyficians.  After  his 
return  to  England,  he  fettled  himfelf  in  his  houfe  at  Mortlake  ; 
where  he  profecuted  his  (Indies  witli  great  diligence,  and  col- 
lected a  noble  library.  This  library  confided  of  4000  volumes, 
of  which  above  a  fourth  part  were  MSS.  a  great  number  of  me- 
chanical and  mathematical  indruments  ;  a  box  full  of  feals,  and 
other  curiofities  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  15H3,  that  the  populace,  who  always  believed  him 
to  be  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  houfe  at  Mort- 
lake ;  where  they  tore  and  dedroyed  many  things,  and  difperfcd 
the  red  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greated  part  of  them  were 
irrecoverable. 

In  1572,  a  new  dar  appeared  in  Cafliopeia's  chair,  which 
gave  Dee  an  opportunity  of  didinguidiing  himfelf  in  his  own 
way  March  i$75,  queen  Elizabeth  went  to  his  houfe,  to  fee 
his  library ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  before, 
he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done. 
However,  he  brought  out  to  her  majedy  a  glafs  of  his,  which 
had  occafioned  much  difcourfe  •,  fhewed  her  the  properties  of  it, 
and  explained  their  caufes,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  afperfion, 
under  which  he  had  fo  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magician.  In 
1577,  a  comet  appearing,  the  queen  fent  for  him  to  VVindfor, 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay  about  it.  She  was  pleafed  with  his 
difcourfcs,  and  promifed  him  her  royal  protedion,  notwith- 
danding  the  vulgar  reports  to  his  prejudice.  The  year  after, 
her  majedy  being  greatly  indifpofed.  Dee  was  fent  abroad  to 
confer  with  the  german  phyficians.  The  queen,  hinting  her  de- 
fire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  her  title  to  countries  difco- 
vered  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  by  fubje£ts  of  England, 
Dec  applied  himfelf  to  the  taik  with  great  vigour ;  fo  much, 
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that  Ottob.  3,  1580,  which  was  not  three  weeks  after,  he  prc- 
fented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  thofe  countries  were  geographically  defcribed 
and  hiftorically  explained  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  teftimo- 
nies  and  authorities  neceflary  to  fupport  them,  from  records,  and 
other  authentic  vouchers.  Thefe  (he  very  graciouHy  received  ; 
and, after  dinner,  the  fame  day  conferred  with  Dee  about  them,  in 
the  prcfence  of  fome  of  her  privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-trea- 
furer  Burleigh  efpecially.  His  next  employment,  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  be  remembered,  was  about  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar;  which^  though  it  never  took  effe£l,  was  one  of 
his  beft  performances,  and  did  him  great  credit. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  has  been 
moft  known  to  the  world,  though  for  matters  which  have  juftly 
rendered  him  lead  to  be  regarded.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of 
uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  application  ;  and  might  have 
performed  great  things,  if  he  had  been  pofTefl'ed  of  a  folid  judg- 
ment •,  but  he  was  very  credulous  and  fuperflitious.  He  was 
likewife  extremely  vain  ;  and  his  ambition  to  furpafs  all  men  in 
knowledge,  canied  him  at  length  to  a  defire  of  knowing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  faculties.  In  (hort,  he  fufFercd  himfelf 
to  be  deluded  into  an  opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an  in- 
tercourfe  or  communication  with  fpirits  might  be  obtained  j 
from  whence  he  promifed  himfelf  an  infight  into  the  occult 
fciences.  He  found  a  young  man,  one  Edward  Kelly,  a  native 
of  Worcefterfliire,  who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thefe  mat- 
ters ;  and  who  readily  undertook  to  be  his  inltrument  in  them, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  50I.  per  annum.  Dec.  2,  158 1, 
they  began  their  incantations  *,  in  confequence  of  which,  Kelly 
was,  by  the  infpe6t:ion  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  for  that 
purpofe  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  enabled  to  acquaint 
Dee  with  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  fliew  and  difcover. 
Thefe  conferences  were  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  the 
fubjed^s  of  them  committed  to  writing ;  but  never  publifhed, 
though  fliil  preferved  in  Afhmole's  mufeum.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  came  over  hither  a  Poiifh  lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  pa- 
latine of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning;  who  was 
introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  to  Dee,  and  became  his  con- 
llant  vifitant.  Having  himfelf  a  bias  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts, 
he  was,  after  much  intreaty,  received  by  Dee  into  their  com- 
pany, and  into  a  participation  of  their  fecrets.  But  within  a 
ihort  time,  the  palatine  of  Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country, 
prevailed  with  Dee  and  Kelly  to  accompany  him,  upon  the  afl'ur- 
ance  of  an  ample  provifion  there ;  and  accordingly  they  went 
all  privately  from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland  5 
from  whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Germany  into  Po- 
land, wl^crc,  Feb.  3|  1584,  they  arrived  at  the  principal  caftie 
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belonging  to  Albert  Laflci.  When  Laflci  had  been  fufficicntljr 
amufcd  with  their  fanatical  pretences  to  a  converlation  with  fpi- 
rits,  he  coiurived  to  fend  them  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  who, 
being  quickly  difguftcd  with  their  impertinence,  declined  all 
farther  interviews.  Upon  this  Dee  applied  himfclf  to  Lafki,  to 
introduce  him  to  Stephen  king  of  Poland  ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  at  Cracow,  April  1585.  But  that  prince  foondetcding  his 
delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to  the 
emperor's  court  at  Prague  ;  from  whofe  dominions  he  was  foon 
baniihed,  at  the  inftigaiion  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  gave  the 
emperor  to  underlland,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to  the  chrif- 
tian  world,  that  he  (hould  entertain  two  fuch  magicians  as  Dec 
and  KcUy.  Notwithltanding  this,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of  their  pupils,  gave 
them  (belter  in  the  caltle  of  Trebona ;  where  they  not  only  re* 
mained  in  fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendor,  Kelly  having  in  his  pof- 
fefiion,  as  is  reported,  that  philofophical  powder  of  projection, 
by  which  they  were  furnifhed  with  money  very  profufely.  Some 
jcaloufies  and  heart-burnings  afterwards  happened  between  Dee 
and  Kelly,  that  brought  on  at  length  an  abfolute  rupture.  Kelly, 
however,  feems  to  have  a£ted  a  much  wifer  part  than  his  com* 
panion ;  fince  it  appears,  from  an  entry  in  Dee's  diary,  that  he 
was  fo  far  intimidated,  as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelly,  Jan.  1589,  the 
powder,  about  which  it  is  faid  he  had  learned  from  the  gcrman 
chymiils  many  fecrets  which  he  had  not  communicated  to  Dee. 
Kelly,  it  feems,  was  a  much  younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now 
in  only  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

1  he  noifc  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced  queen 
Elizabeth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who  was  at  length  perfuaded  ; 
and,  May  1689,  he  fet  out  from  Trebona  towards  England. 
He  travelled  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity ;  was  attended  by 
a  guard  of  horfe ;  and,  befides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  no 
Icis  than  three  coaches  for  the  ufe  of  his  family  j  for  he  had 
married  a  fecond  wife,  and  had  feveral  children.*  He  landed  at 
Gravefend  Nov.  23  ;  and,  Dec.  9,  prefented  himfelf  at  Rich- 
mond to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly.  He 
then  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  and  colle£ting  the  re- 
mains of  his  library,  which  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  fcat- 
tcred  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down  to  ftudy.  He  had  great 
friends  ;  received  many  prefents  ;  yet  nothing,  it  feems,  could 
keep  him  from  want.  The  queen  had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  vexations  he  fuffered  from  the  common  people, 
who  perfecutcd  him  as  a  conjuror.  She  fent  him  money  from 
time  to  time  :  but  all  would  not  do.  At  length  he  refolved  to 
apply  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  queen,  as  to  procure  fome  fettled 
fubliftence;  and  accordingly,  Nov.  9,  1592,  he  fent  a  memo- 
rial to  her  majcfty  by  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  in  which  he 
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very  carneftly  prefTed  her,  that  commiflioners  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  hear  his  pretenfions,  and  to  examine  into  the  juftnefs  of 
his  wants  and  claims.  This  had  a  good  efFecl  j  for,  on  the 
22d,  two  commifTioners  were  fentto  Mortlake,  where  Dee  ex- 
hibited a  book,  containing  a  diftin6t  account  of  all  the  memor- 
able tranfa^tions  of  his  life,  thofe  which  occurred  in  his  lad 
journey  abroad  only  excepted  -,  and,  as  he  read  this  hiftorical 
narration,  he  produced  all  the  letters,  grants,  and  other  evi- 
dences requifite  to  confirm  them,  and  where  thefe  were  want- 
ing named  living  witnefles.  The  title  of  this  work,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  ftill  remains  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  a  tran- 
fcript  of  it  among  Dr.  Smith's  written  colleftions,  runs  thus ; 
**  The  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful  declara- 
tion and  proof  of  the  courfe  and  race  of  his  ftudious  life  for  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hundred  years  now  by  God's  favour  and  help 
fully  fpent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries,  damages,  and  indig- 
nities which  for  thefe  laft  nine  years  he  hath  in  England  fuftain- 
ed,  contrary  to  her  majefty's  very  gracious  will  and  exprefs  com- 
mandment, made  unto  the  two  honourable  commiflioners  by 
her  moft  excellent  majefty  thereto  afligned,  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  moft  humble  fupplication  of  the  faid  John,  exhi- 
bited to  her  moft  gracious  majefty  at  Hampton-court,  ann. 
1592,  Nov.  9." 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  commldioners  to  the  queen,  he 
received  a  prefent,  and  promifes  of  preferment ;  but  thefe  pro- 
mifes  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his  pa- 
tronefs,  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  (hort 
latin  petition  to  the  queen.  What  followed  does  not  appear  : 
however,  Dec  8,  1594,  he  obtained  a  grant  to  the  chancellor- 
fhip  of  St.  PauFs.  But  this  did  not  anfwer  his  end :  upon  which 
he  applied  himfelf  next  to  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  inferted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books 
he  had  either  publifhed  or  written  :  and  in  confequence  of  this 
letter,  together  with  other  applications,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  wardenftiip  of  Manchefter-college.  Feb.  1596,  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  that  town  ;  and  was  inftalled  in  his 
new  charge.  He  continued  there  about  feven  years  ;  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  fpent  in  a  troublefome  and  unquiet  manner.  June 
1604,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king  James,  earneftly  defiling 
him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that,  bv  a  formal  and 
judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  tnofe  fufpicions 
and  furmifes  which  had  created  him  fo  much  uneafmefs  for  up- 
wards of  50  years.  But  the  king,  having  been  informed  of  the 
nature  of  his  lludies,  was  very  far  from  giving  him  any  mark  of 
royal  countenance  and  favour;  which  muft  needs  have  greatly 
affected  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  fpirit,  which  all  his 
misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend.     November  the  fame 
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year  he  quittc<l  Manchefter  with  his  fumily,  in  order  to  return 
to  his  houfc  at  Mortlake  ;  where  he  rcmaineci  but  a  (hort  time, 
being  now  very  old,  infirm,  and  dellitute  of  friends  and  patrons, 
who  had  generally  forfaken  him.  We  find  him  at  Mortlake  in 
1607  ;  where  he  had  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,  and  fo 
came  to  deal  again,  as  he  fancied,  with  fpirits.  One  Hickman 
ferved  him  now,  as  Kelly  had  done  formerly.  Their  tranfac- 
lionsw^ere  continued  to  Sept.  7,  1607,  which  isthelaft  date  in 
tliat  journal  publifhed  by  Cafaubon,  whofe  title  at  large  runs 
thus  :  "  A  true  and  faithful  ^relation  of  what  pafled  for  many 
years  between  Dr.  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fame  in 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  fome  fpirits, 
tending,  had  it  fucceeded,  to  a  general  alteration  of  moft  dates 
and  kingdoms  in  the  world.  His  private  conferences  with  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  Stephen  king  of  Poland,  and  di- 
vers other  princes,  about  it.  The  particulars  of  his  caufe,  as  it 
was  agitated  in  the  emperor's  court  by  the  pope's  intervention. 
His  baniftiment  and  reftoration  in  part  *,  as  alfo  the  letters  of 
fundry  great  men  and  princes,  fome  whereof  were  prefent  at 
fome  of  thefe  conferences,  and  apparitions  of  fpirits  to  the  faid 
Dr.  Dee,  out  of  the  original  copy  written  with  Dr.  Dee*s  own 
hand,  kept  in  the  library  of  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt.  baronet. 
With  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of  fpirits, 
of  this  relation,  and  (hewing  the  feveral  good  ufes  that  a  fober 
chriftian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Cafaubon,  D.  D.  Lond, 
1659,"  fol. 

This  book  made  a  great  noife  upon  its  firft  publication ;  and 
many  years  after  the  credit  of  it  was  revived  by  one  of  the  ableft 
mathematicians  and  philoCophers  of  his  time,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hooke  :  who  believed,  that  not  only  Cafaubon,  butarchbi- 
(hop  Uftier,  and  other  learned  men,  were  entirely  miftaken  in 
their  notions  about  this  book ;  and  that,  in  reality,  our  author 
Dee  never  fell  under  any  fuch  delufions,  but  being  a  man  of 
great  art  and  intrigue,  made  ufe  of  this  (Irange  method  of  writ- 
ing to  conceal  things  of  a  political  nature,  and,  inftead  of  a  pre- 
tended enthufiaft,  was  a  real  fpy.  But  there  are  feveral  reafons 
which  will  not  fufFer  us  to  fuppofe  this.  One  is,  that  Dec  be- 
gan thefe  adions  in  England ;  for  which,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  treatife  to  be  written  in  cypher,  there  is  no  account  can 
be  given,  any  more  than  for  purfuing  the  fame  practices  in  king 
James's  time,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ufcd  him  as  a 
fpy.  Another,  that  he  admitted  foreigners,  fuch  as  Lafki,  Ro- 
fenberg,  &c.  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  confultations  with  fpirits ; 
which  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  notion  of  all  he  did  being 
mere  artifice  and  impofture.  Laftly,  upon  the  return  of  Dee 
from  Bohemia,  Kelly  did  actually  fend  an  account  to  the  queen 
of  practices  againft  her  life  ♦,  but  then  this  was  in  a  plain  and 
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open  method,  whicK  would  never  have  been  taken,  if  there  had 
been  any  fuch  myflerious  correfpondence  between  Dee  and  her 
minifters,  as  Hooke  fuggefts.  In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he 
became  miferably  poor.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  remained 
under  thefe  delufions  to  his  death  ;  for  he  was  a£iually  provid- 
ing for  a  new  journey  into  Germany,  when,  worn  out  by  age 
and  diltempers,  he  died  in  1608,  aged  80,  and  was  buried  at 
Mortlake.  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofterity  both  male 
and  female,  and  an)ong  thefe  his  eldell  fon  Arthur;  who  was 
bredat  Weftminfter  fcliool  under  jjie  learned  Camden,  applied 
himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  firft  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Ruflia,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  1. 

The  books  which  D^e  printed  and  publiflied,  are,  i.  Propae- 
dumata  aphoriftica ;  de  praitantioribus  quibufdam  naturae  vir- 
tutibus  aphorifml.  Lend-  1558,  i2mo.  2.  Monas  hierogly- 
phica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximilianum,  Antwerp.  1564. 
3.  Epiftola  ad  eximium  ducis  Urbini  mathematicum,  Fredericum 
Commandinum,  prjtfixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  fuper- 
ficierum  divifionibus,  edito  opera  divi  &  ejufdem  Commandini 
TJrbinatis,  Pifauri^  'STo*  4-  Ihe  britiih  Monarchy,  otherwife 
called  the  Petty  Navy  royal.  1576.  5.  Preface  mathematical  to 
the  cnglifti  Euclid,  publiflied  by  fir  Henry  Billingftey,  knt. 
where  he  fays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented  by  name, 
definition,  property,  and  ufe,  than  either  the  grecian  or  roman 
mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge,  1570.  6.  Divers 
and  many  annotations  and  inventions  difperfed  and  added  after 
the  tenth  book  of  the  englifli  Euclid,  1570.  7.  Epiftola  praefixa 
cphemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi  a  1557,  cui  rationem  declaraverat 
cphemeridesconfcribendi.  8.  Parallaticx  commentationis  prax- 
cofque  nucleus  quidam,  Lond.  1573.  This  catalogue  of  Dee*s 
printed  and  publifhed  books  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
Rehearfal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  archbifliop  Whitgift. 
We  could  tranfcribe  from  the  fame  places  more  than  40  titles  of 
books  unpubliflied,  that  were  written  by  him  ;  but  we  imagine 
a  lefs  number  may  fatisfy  the  reader's  curiofity,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  will  fave  us  much  dry  labour.  Let  the  lift  be- 
low [dJ  therefore  fcrvc  for  a  fpecimcn. 

DE 

foj  I.  77»e   great  volume  of  famons  rarities,   i>-6.     2.  The   britifh   compTe- 

and  rich  difco?erics,  wherein  alfo  is  the  ment  of  the  ficrfc^  art  of  navigation.     A 

biftory  of  king  Solomon  every  three  years,  great  volume       In   which  are  contained 

bisOphirian  voyage,  the  originals  of  pref-  our  queen  Eiiaabeth  her  tables  gubernauti« 

byter  Joannes*  and  of  the  HrA  great  cham  for  navigation  by  the  paradoxal  compafst 

and  his  fucceflori   for  many  years  follow-  invented  by  him  anno  15^7,  and  naviga> 

ing.     The  defcr'rption  of  divers  wonder-  tion  by  great   circles,  and   for  longitudes 

ful  iflcs  in  the  northern,  fcythian,   tar-  and    latitudes,  and    the   variation   of  the 

t^ruQ,  and  the  ot;}ter  molt  northern  feas,  compafs,  finding  moft  eafiiy  and  fpeedily, 

and  near  under  tKe  north  pole,  by  record  yea,  if  need  he,  in  one  minute  of  time» 

wtiuen  ixoo  years  d.-icc,  with  divers  other  and  fomctimes  without  Aght  of  fun,  m*on» 
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DF.FESCn  (Wiiiiam),  a  German,  and  fome  lime  chapcl- 
mailcr  at  Antwerp,  was  in  his  time  a  rcfpcftabic  profcflbr  on 
the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  band  for  fcvcral  fcafons  at  Mary- 
bone  gardens,  iiis  head  was  engraved  as  a  frontifpiecc  to  feme 
mufical  compofitions  publifhed  by  him  ;  his  name  is  to  be  found 
on  many  fongs  and  ballads,  to  which  he  fet  the  tunes  for  Vaux- 
hall  and  Marybonc  gardens.  He  died  foon  after  the  year  1750 
at  the  ace  of  70. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  the  fon  of  James  Foe  of  the  parifh  of 
St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  citizen  and  butcher,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1668  j  he  was  afterwards  accufed  by  his  enemies 
of  havine  aflumed  the  name  of  De  Foe  to  conceal  his  englifli 
origin.  His  real  motives,  however,  have  never  been  afcertain- 
cd. — His  parents  were  probably  difl'enters.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Charles  Morton  who  kept  a 
dilTenting  academy  at  Newington-Green,  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  principles  and  politics  of 
thofc  who  feparated  from  the  church  of  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  original  deilination  or  employment,  he  be- 
came a  writer  at  a  very  early  age.  In  1680  he  publifhed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  fubje£i  of  a  conteft  between  the  Turks  and 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1683  he  engaged  in  arms  on  the  fide 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  made  this  exploit  a  fubje^k  of 
exultation  afterwards  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  in 
avowing  principles  which  he  thought  meritorious. — How  he 
efcaped  the  refentment  of  James,  and  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
Jeffries,  is  unknown.  But  he  ventured  to  publirfi  a  pamphlet 
againft  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  that  monarch,  as  a  warning 
to  the  diffenters  againd  his  infidious  defigns  in  offering  them 
toleration.  He  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  on  the 
26th  of  January  1688;  and  after  the  abdication  of  James  was 

or  ftan,  tnth  many  other  new  and  need-  rum    planetarum,    imo,    ipfius  ftelliferi 

ful  inventions  gubcmautic,  ($76.     3.  De  cceli,    ab   intimo  cerrz   centro   diilaotiist 

modo  evangclii   Jefu    Chrifti   pubiicandi*  mutuifqae  intervatlis,  &   eorundcm  om* 

propagandi,  llabiliendique,  inter  infideles  nium   magnitudine,     liber    dv^^uxTiKOt 

atlanticos.     Volumen  magnum  librJs  djf-  ^^    Edvardum    Sextum,    Anglia   regem, 

tuiaumquatuor  ;  quorum  primus  ad  fere.  ,  .^,.      6.  The  philofophical  and  poetical 

niflimam  nortram  potentiffimaroque  regi-  original  occafions  of  the  conii;urations  and 

ram    Ehrabetham   infcnbitur  ;  fccundus  names  of  the  heavenly  afterifms  :   written 

ad  fummos  priraii  fuac  facrac  majeftatii  ,j  ,^5  rcqucft  of  the  honble.  I.idv,  lady 

cooc.hi  fenaiores  i  teruusad  H.fpaniarum  i^^^^  duchefs  of  Northumberland,    1^5. 

regem  Phiiippum  ;  quartus  ad  poniihcem  „   o^  hominis  corpore,  fpintu,  &  anima  j 

Romanum.   1581.      4.  Speculum  unita-  f^^^^  microcofmicum  totius  naturalis  philo- 

U$,  five,  apologia  fratre  Roger.o  Bacone  f    ^ijc  compendium.     8.   De  unico  maga 

Anglo;  in  quo  docetur   nihil  ilium    per  ^  ^■y^^^  Herode,    eoque  aniichrii^uno, 

d«moniorum  feciffe  auxiha,  fed  philofo-  ^     ^      ^^  Reipublicae  BriCannicae  fyoop- 

phum  fuiffe  matimum  naturalitcrque,  8c  g,^  in  englilh,    1,-62.     10.  Cabbalae  he- 

modw  homini  chriftiano  licitu  maximas  braica  comprndiofa  tabella,   1561.      if. 

fccifl-e   re$,    quif  indodum   folet  vulgus  De  itinerc  fubtenaneo,  lib.  *.  1560     i». 

in  d«mon.orum  rcier.c  faomort,   i;57.  Tiochilic*in»eoU,  lib.  *.    1558. 
5.  De  Dubiuxn,  lohs,  louae^  ac  reli^io- 
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confpicuous  among  the  citizens  in  difplaying  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  the  revolution.  Oldmixon  aflirms  that  he  ap- 
peared in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  vv^hich  was  compofed  of  the 
principal  citizens ;  and  thus  gallantly  mounted,  and  richly  ac- 
coutred, attended  the  king  and  queen  to  a  feaft,  which  was 
given  at  the  Manfion-Houfe.  At  this  time  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  hofier.  He  denied  the  alTertion  afterwards,  when  he 
was  reproaclied  by  his  enemies  with  having  been  an  appren- 
tice to  that  trade,  but  acknowledged,  though  he  had  never 
been  a  hofier  or  an  apprentice,  he  had  been  a  trader.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  bufinefs,  he  was  unfuccefsful.  In 
3692  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  abfconding  from  his 
creditors.  T  he  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  is  unknown  ;  as  he 
afcribed  to  the  war,  what  others  have  attributed  to  his  own 
mifcondudt.  A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  was  now  taken  out 
againft  him,  which  was,  however,  fuperfeded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  his  principal  creditors,  who  allowed  him  a  compofition 
on  his  perfonal  bond.  By  his  unremitting  afiiduity,  he  was 
enabled  to  difchargc  the  obligation  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  credi- 
tors becoming  afterwards  diilrefled,  he  voluntarily  paid  them 
their  whole  claims.  He  had  been  engaged  in  fome  pantile  works 
near  Tilbury  fort,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on,  though  pro- 
bably with  but  little  fuccefs.  It  was  farcaftically  obferved  af- 
terwards, that  he  did  not,  like  the  ^Egyptians,  require  bricks 
without  llraw,  but,  like  the  Jews,  required  draw  without  paying 
his  labourers.  Though  unfuccefsful,  he  had  acquired  friends 
who  offered  to  fettle  him  as  a  fa£lor  at  Cadiz.  Confident  in 
his  own  talents,  he  declined  the  propofal,  and  applied  to  his  pen 
for  fubfiftence.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  1 695,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  accomptant  to  the  commillioners  of  the  glafs  duty, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  1699,  when  the  tax  was  fup- 
preffed.  Poffeffing  a  mind  fertile  in  projects,  he  formed,  as  he 
fays,  feveral  plans  for  the  regulation  of  the  corn,  and  for  county 
banks  and  fa6lories.  He  propofed  a  regifter  for  feamen,  a 
commiffion  of  enquiries  into  bankrupts  ellates,  and  defigned  a 
penfion-office  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  At  laft,  in  1697,  he 
publiftied  his  Effay  upon  Projedts.  Among  other  fchemes,  he 
fuggefted  to  king  William  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  polite  learning,  for  refining  the  englilh  lan^ 
guage,  and  for  preventing  barbarifms  of  manners.  In  the  fame 
year  he  publifhed  his  Enquiry  into  the  occafional  Conformity  of 
Diffenters,  with  a  dedication  to  fir  Humphrey  Edwin  who  had 
diftinguilhcd  himfelf  as  lord-mayor,  by  having  the  fword  and 
mace  carried  before  him  to  a  conventicle,  and  thus  afforded  a 
topic  of  merriment  to  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  This 
enquiry  was  afterwards  republiihcd  with  a  dedication  to  John 
How,  a  diffcnting  minillcr,  which  provoked  a  reply,  and  gave 

occafion 
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occafion  to  fomc  rough  contnyrcrfy  between  him  and  the  au* 
thor.  One  Tutchcn,  having  written  The  Foreigners,  a  pamphlet 
in  rerfe,  which  was  intendcil  as  a  fatire  upon  king  William  and 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Dutch,  De  Foe  exerted  nimfelf  in  de- 
fence of  the  revolution;  and  in  January  1701  produced  a  fatire 
in  Ycrfc  called  tlie  "  True-born  Englilhman ."     The  falc  of  this 
poem  was  rapid  and  extenfivc.     The  difcontent  of  the  people 
was  erident  foon  after  the  revolution  •,  arifing  from  the  par- 
tiality which  the  king  was  fuppofed  to  entertain  for  his  own 
nen  ;  and    had    proceeded  fo   far  as  to   oblige  him  to 
}iis   dutch  guards.     De  Foe  applied  Iiis  fatire  to  thofc 
who  valued  ihemfelves  upon  being  true-born  Englifhmen,  by  an 
inveitigation  of  the  fources  from  whence  they  fprung.     They 
who  had  been  accuftomcd  to  the  vcrfes  of  Dryden  and  Waller, 
probably,  at  that  time  found  this  poem  coarfe  and  inelegant ; 
as  it  appears  to  mod  readers  of  the  prefent  age  :  but,  then,  it 
had    fufficicnt   attractions   for   the   generality   of    the   public. 
William,  though  no  judge  of  poetry,  and  no  great  proficient  in 
the  engliih  language,  was  gratified  by  the  fucccfs  of  the  publi- 
cation.    He  honoured  the  author  with  his  attention,  who  de- 
clares that  he  v«ras  admitted  to  fome  interviews  with  the  king, 
employed  by  him  abroad,  and  rewarded  even  above  his  own 
eilimation  oi"  his  fervices.     After  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  defence  of  a  (landing  army,  though  he  admit- 
ted   that  it   could  not  be  allowed  but  with  the  confent  of  par- 
liament.    When  in    1701    a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of 
Kent  had  been  prefented   to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  they 
who  avowed  it  had  been  committed  to  the  gatehoufe,  De  Foe 
dictated  a  bold  and  feditious  remonftrance,  which  was  figned 
Legion,  and  which  he  ventured,  difguifed  in  a  female  drels,  to 
prefent  to   Harley  the  fpeaker.     Nearly  at  the  fame  time  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  dedicated  to  king  William,  and   intituled, 
"  The  original  power  of  the  colle£live  body  of  the  people  of 
England,   examined  and   aflerted."     It   has   been   praifed    for 
ftrength  of  argument  and  propriety  of  ftylc.     While  the  nation 
was  in  commotion,  De  Foe  (publifhed  "  The  freeholder's  plea 
againft  ftock-jobbing  eleClions  of  parliament-men."     On  fuch 
a  fubjeCt,  where  delicacy  is  required,  and  even  truth  might  prove 
ofFenfive,  he  delivered  his  fentiments  with  boldnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1702,  he  attraCled  the  at- 
tention of  the  houfe  of  commons.  A  complaint  was  mnde  againft 
a  publication  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  (hortcft 
way  with  the  Diflcntcrs,"  and  which  contained  fome  refleClionji 
againft  the  ecclefiaftics  in  power,  and  the  government  which 
protected  them.     This  pamphlet,  which  was  intended  as  ironi- 
cal, was  refented  as  literal  by  fome  adverfaries  of  the  author  ; 
and,  it  appears,  was  underftood  in  that  fenfc  by  the  commons. 
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It  was  declared  by  the  houfe  to  be  a  fcandalous  and  fedittou^ 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  author 
having  concealed  himfelf,  a  proclamation  was  iflued  offering  a 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of  his  retreat.  He 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  by  pub- 
lilhing  an  explanation  of  the  ofFenCve  tra£l.  But  government 
was  not  then  to  be  conciliated.  Having  been  found  guilty  of 
a  libel,  he  was  fentenced  to  (land  in  the  pillory,  to  be  fined  and 
imprifoned.  His  mind  feems  to  have  rifen  above  the  gloom 
of  imprifonment  and  the  fear  of  impending  punifliment.  In 
his  confinement  he  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  as  it  were  in 
defiance  of  his  enemieii.  While  thus  labouring  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  ruling  powers  he  projected  the  Review,  which 
firfl  appeared  in  qu;\rto  on  the  19th  of  February  1704.  In 
this  publication,  which  was  defigned  to  be  a  repofitory  of 
news,  politics,  trade  and  various  raifcellaneous  fubjects,  a 
fcandal  club  was  imagined.  The  members  were  fuppofed  to 
aiTemble  for  the  difcullion  of  the  different  queftions  which  arofe 
from  the  prevaihng  topics  of  the  day.  'J'he  lad  biographer  of 
De  Foe  juiUy  obferves,  that  the  Review  pointed  the  way  to  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  While  he  was  thus  fuffering 
under  imprifonment,  he  received  a  verbal  meffage  from  fir  Ro- 
bert Harley,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  to 
know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  De  Foe  replied  in  the  words 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  gofpel,  **  Lord,  that  1  may  receive  my 
fight  1" — Yet,  when  Harley  became  fecretary  of  Itate  in  1 704, 
to  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  afcribed»  De  Foe  was  fuffered  to 
remain  four  months  longer  in  imprifonment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  laft,  releafed  by  the  queen ;  and  lord  Godolphin 
fent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  and  the  expence  of  difcharge, 
together  with  a  confiderable  fum  for  his  wife.  He  avowed 
the  protection  of  his  benefac"lors  in  an  appeal  publilhed  in 
1 7 15,  when  queen  Anne  was  no  more,  and  lord  Oxford  in 
difgrace. — He  obtained  his  releafe  in  Augull  1704,  and  retired 
to  St.  Edmund*s  Bury.  Yet  was  he  abufed  by  the  news-papers 
of  the  time.  Dyer,  the  editor  of  one  of  them,  propagated  a  re- 
port that  he  had  fled  from  judice  :  Fox,  a  bookfeller,  publilhed 
an  account  of  his  having  deferted  his  fecurity  :  and  Stephen,  a 
(late  mcflTenger,  afferted  that  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him. 
Dc  Foe  acquainted  the  fecretary  of  llate  with  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  promifcd  to  appear  at  an  appointed  time ;  but  he 
was  aflured,  that  as  he  had  not  tranfgreiVcd,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  various  encomiaftic  (trains 
on  the  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1705  appeared 
The  Confolidator,  or  Tranfadions  from  tlie  World  in  the  Moon^ 
a  virulent  fatire  upon  the  moll  eminent  charadlers  of  the  time. 
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Hk  fatire  was  felt  and  retaliated.  He  had  perpetually  been  ac- 
cuflomcd  to  complain  of  ill  treatment,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
his  complaints  expofcd  htm  to  the  ufage  which  he  fo  unneccf- 
farily  deplored.  He  fccms  however  not  to  have  been  difcon* 
certed  by  the  Moon  Calf,  which  was  a  fcvcre  attack  upon  hit 
Confolidator  \  for  foon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  a  controvcrfy 
with  fir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  employment  of  the  poor.  On 
this  occafion  he  wrote  his  treatife,  which  he  intituled,  "  Giving 
alms.no  charity."  Lord  Havcrlham,  who  rendered  himfelf  rc- 
marLible  by  makin?  fpeechcs  which  he  afterwards  publiihcd, 
had  in  1705  one  of  thefe  eflufions  on  the  (late  of  the  nation 
cried  through  the  town.  A  pamphlet  which  was  thus  hawked 
about  for  a  penny,  De  Foe  confidered  as  a  fair  objc£l  for  re- 
mark. He  animadverted  upon  it  fo  frequently  in  his  Reviews, 
that  he  provoked  the  noble  author  to  a  defence  of  his  produc- 
tion. '1  he  defence  produced  from  De  Foe  a  reply  to  lord  Ha- 
verfliam's  vindication  of  his  fpeech.  Alluding  to  the  different  for- 
tunes of  both  the  peer  and  himfelf,  he  obfcrves :  "  Fate,  that 
makes  footballs  of  men,  kicks  fome  up  (lairs,  and  fome  down  i 
fome  are  advanced  without  honour,  others  depreifed  without 
infamy ;  fome  are  raifed  without  merit,  fome  are  cru(hed  with- 
out a  crime ;  no  man  knows  by  the  beginning  of  things  whe- 
ther his  courfe  fliall  ifl'ue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory."  While  he 
was  engaged  in  thefe  contefts  he  publi(hed  advice  to  all  parties; 
and,  in  the  fame  year,  gave  the  public  another  volume  of  the 
writings  of  the  True-born  Englilhman.  The  works  of  De  Foe 
thus  coUedled  into  volumes  were  foon  afterwards  printed  again, 
with  a  key  to  fpecify  the  particular  characicrs  to  whom  he  had 
alluded.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  having  travelled  to 
Exeter  and  other  towns  in  the  weft,  a  plan  he  fays  was  formed 
to  preCs  him  for  a  foldier,  and  fome  of  the  weftern  juftices  had 
determined  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vagabond.  Suits  for  fictitious 
debts  were  ifTued  againft  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
vertife  publicly  that  he  would  fatisfy  all  legal  claims.  He  re- 
lated in  the  Review  thefe  (ingular  proceedings  of  his  enemies, and 
as  it  has  not  been  faid  that  he  was  ever  contradi£led,  we  muft 
admit  the  truth  of  his  afTeriions.  Had  they  been  the  offspring 
of  his  own  invention,  there  were  many  who  at  that  time  were 
able,  and  would  have  been  vvilling,  to  convi£l  him  of  the  falfc- 
hood,  or  at  lead  have  denied  the  fa£l3.  In  the  opening  of  the 
year  1706  appeared  his  Hymn  to  Peace  occafioned  by  theaddrcfs 
of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  to  the  queen.  In  Alay  follow- 
ing he  publi(hcd  an  e(ray  at  removing  national  prejudices  againft 
an  union  with  Scotland,  which  was  foon  fucceedcd  by  a  fecond 
cflay  on  the  fame  fubjcQ.  His  Jure  divino,  a  fatire  againft  paf- 
five  obedience,  appeared  in  July.    Soon  after  he  was  employed 
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by  lord  Godolphin  to  confer  and  treat  with  the  Scots  about  tht 
union.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  0£lober,  where,  if  he  has 
not  magnified  his  own  importance,  he  was  in  confiderable  dan- 
ger from  the  mob.  His  journey  produced  from  him  a  compli- 
mentary poem  on  the  Scots  under  the  title  of  Caledonia.  This 
cffufion  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Queenfberry,  and  the  au- 
thor obtained  in  recompence  for  his  praife  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  fell  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  within  the  limits  of  Scotland 
his  encomiaftic  verfes  on  that  nation.  The  act  of  union  having 
pafled  in  Scotland,  De  Foe  returned  to  London  in  February 
1707.  What  was  his  reward  for  his  fervices,  is  unknown-  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  penfion,  and  as  he  never  complained,  we 
may  prefume  that  it  was  fatisfaftory.  When  lord  Oxford  was 
difmilled  from  office  in  1707,  De  Foe  affirms  that  he  waited  on 
the  degraded  ftatefman,  who  advifed  him  "  to  continue  his  fer- 
vices, which  he  fuppofcd  could  have  no  relation  to  differences 
among  ftatefmen."  In  1709  De  Foe  publiflied  the  hiftory  of 
the  union,  which  was  republifhed  in  1 7 1 2,  and  afterwards  in 
1786,  when  a  fimilar  topic  with  refpe£l:  to  Ireland  became  the 
fubje£l  of  difcuffion.  His  hiftory  of  addrefles  appeared  in  1709, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  volume  in  1711.  The  evident 
defign  of  thefe  publications  was  to  ridicule  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
public  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  favour  of  Sacheverel. 
In  1 710  Godolphin  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  refign,  but  De  Foe 
ftill  adhered  to  the  miniftry  that  fucceeded,  and  alErmed  that  his 
continuance  in  employment  was  by  the  defire  of  the  ex-minifter. 
But  his  enemies  have  not  failed  to  infinuate  that  he  was  im- 
pelled by  the  more  powerful  motive  of  intereft.  Thus  he  was, 
as  he  fays,  "  caft  back  providentially  on  his  firft  benefa£lor, 
and  prefervcd  his  intereft  without  any  engagement."  He  now 
determined  to  write  with  more  caution  on  public  affairs.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  the  continuation  of  the  Review,  and  in  writ- 
ing various  tracts  upon  the  popular  fubje£ls  that  occurred,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  a  truce  to  his  old  antagonift 
Mr.  J.  Dyer.  He  obfcrved,  that,  though  opponents  in  party, 
they  might  abftain  from  perfonal  reflcdlions  ;  and  while  they  dif- 
fered in  the  opinions  which  either  of  them  might  be  induced 
to  publifli,  they  might  ftill  "  preferve  both  the  chriftian  and  the 
ccntleman."  On  the  firft  of  February  17 10,  De  Foe  received 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  acknowledgement  for  his  Cale- 
donia, an  authority  to  pubilfh  the  Edinburgh  Courant.  Wc 
know  not,  however,  whether  he  continued  long  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  licence ;  the  diftance  of  place,  and  his  various  other 
occupations,  probably  prevented  his  contributing  much  to  that 
paper,  or  deriving  much  advantage  from  the  permiflion.  He 
foon  afterwards  in  17 11  fupported  lord  Oxford's  South  Sea 
projc6\  by  an  cday  on  the  South  Sea  trade  5  and  in  the  fame  year 
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piiblifhed  an  EiTay  at  a  plain  Expofition  of  tliat  difficult  phrafcf 
**  A  Good  Peace,"  a  pamphlet  which  was  obvioully  written  to 
abate  the  general  ardour  for  war,  which  then  prevailed.  In 
1712  he  publilhcd  A  fcafonable  Caution,  written,  he  declared, 
••  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and  to  warn  them 
againd  the  dciigns  of  the  Jacobites."  This  pamphlet  was  dif-* 
tributed  gratis.  In  17  13,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht 
was  the  general  fubjcdt  of  converfation  and  difpute,  a  paper, 
called  Mcrcator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved,  was  publilhed  three 
times  in  a  week.  It  was  afcribed  to  various  authors,  and  among 
the  reft  to  Dc  Foe.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  in  his  appeal^ 
that  he  had  written  fomc  of  the  papers,  and  declared  that  ht 
would  defend  thofe  which  were  really  his,  but  not  thofe  in 
which  he  had  no  concern,  and  for  which  he  had  been  abufed  as 
the  repurcd  author.  What  papers  were  really  his,  we  have  not 
been  informed,  but  he  alfirmed  that  he  had  received  no  reward 
for  thofe  which  he  had  contributed.  He  alfo  protefted  in  his 
appeal,  that  fince  lord  Godolphin  was  treafurcr,  he  had  received 
from  lord  Oxford  no  direftions  or  materials  for  any  thing  which 
he  had  written  or  printed  i  and  that  he  had  no  reward  except 
the  appointment  which  he  had  long  before  obtained  from  lord 
Godolphin. 

De  Foe  having  relinquiOied  his  review  in  May  17 13,  began 
in  the  fame  year  to  publifti  in  monthly  numbers,  A  general  Hif- 
tory  of  Trade  :  the  firft  number  appeared  on  the  ift  of  Auguft, 
and  the  fecond  on  the  15  th.  The  author  being  engaged  in 
other  literary  purfuits,  or  being  apprehenfivc  of  danger  from 
the  difcuflion,  continued  the  work  no  farther.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  year  written  three  pamphlets,  of  which  the  titles 
were  apparently  jacobitical,  with  a  defign,  as  he  affirmed,  "  to 
put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  thofe  people  who  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  Jacobites."  They  were  intituled  :  i.  What  if  the 
Pretender  (hould  come  ?  2.  Reafons  againft  the  Succeflion  of 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover;  and  3.  What  if  the  Queen  (hould  die  ? 
For  thefe  publications  the  author  was  arrefted,  and  obliged  to 
give  bail.  The  profecution  was  inftituted  by  auditor  Benfon, 
whofc  literary  exploits  afterwards  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
Dunciad.  The  author  having  defended  himfelf  in  the  review 
during  the  profecution,  offended  the  judges  by  whofe  orders  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  Oxford,  fortunately  for 
him,  was  ftill  in  power,  and  procured  him  the  queen's  pardon  in 
November,  and  he  was  releafed  on  making  proper  fubmilfion. 
The  writers  of  the  party  in  oppofition  to  lord  Oxford  failed 
not  to  afcribe  this  acl  of  juilice  to  his  attachment  to  the  abdicated 
family.  De  Foe  remarked  of  himfelf  that  they  might  as  well  hare 
affirmed  that  he  wa<i  a  raahometan,  as  have  accufed  him  of  jaco- 
bitifm.  On  the  acc«ifion  of  George  I.  he  was  ftrangely  negle^cd  by 
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the  miniftry,  who  In  a  great  meafure  owed  their  plac'es  to  hj^ 
excTtions*,  Refle£ling  on  what  he  had  done  in  defence  of  the 
caufe  which  had  raifed  to  power  thofe  who  now  neglected  him, 
he  pubHfhcd  in  17 15  his  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Juftice;  or  a 
true  account  of  his  conduct  in  public  affairs.  He  had  not  iinifti- 
cd  this  vindication  of  himfelf  before  he  was  ftruck  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Having  languiflied  fix  weeks,  and  being  unable  to 
proceed  in  the  intended  publication,  he  was  induced  by  the  per-* 
fuafion  of  his  friends  not  to  delay  any  longer,  but  to  commit  it 
in  its  unfiniflied  ftate  to  the  prefs.  With  this  pamphlet  he  con- 
cluded his  political  career,  though  feveral  tra£ts  in  which  he 
had  no  concern,  were  afterwards  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
He  did  not,  however,  ceafe  from  writing ;  but  he  now  direcSted 
his  attention  to  ufeful  inflru^lion,  inftead  of  the  politics  of 
party.  In  17 15  he  publilhcd  the  Family  Inftrucflor.  His  ori- 
ginal defign  was  to  have  written  a  dramatic  poem,  but  the  fub- 
jc6t  was  too  ethical,  and  too  extenfive  to  admit  the  reftraint  and 
regularity  which  are  neceffary  in  dramatic  reprefentations : 
the  form  of  dialogue,  the  characters  and  incidents  which  he  in- 
troduced were  fuch  as  induced  fome  to  call  it  "  A  religious 
play."  He  afterwards  added  a  fecond  volume,  which  is  faid  to 
be  equal  to  the  firft.  In  April  17 19  appeared  the  lirft  part  of 
Kobinfon  Crufoe,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  popular  of 
the  various  productions  which  came  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe. 
'Xhls  performance,  ufeful,  interefting,  and  inftruCtlve  as  it  Is, 
did  not,  however,  efcapc  the  attacks  of  the  critics ;  but  it  has 
furvived  their  malignity,  and  ftlU  preferves  its  reputation, 
when  their  criticifms  are  no  more.  It  has  pafled  through  in- 
numerable editions,  and  in  1790  was  pubUflied  in  a  fplcndid 
form  by  Stockdale,  and  embelliflied  with  fifteen  elegant  engrav- 
ings. It  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  modern  languages  ;  and 
Mr.  Campe,  a  German,  has  in  his  new  Roblnfon  adapted  the 
incidents  which  arc  found  in  the  original  to  the  ufe  of  children. 
In  the  Auguft  that  fucceedcd  the  publication  of  the  firft  part 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe  a  fecond  part  of  liis  adventures  appeared, 
and  its  fuccefs  was  equal  to  the  former.  In  the  following  year 
he  produced,  Serious  Reflections  during  the  life  of  Robinfon 
Crufoe  •,  but  he  feenis  to  have  exhauftcd  his  fubject  before,  and 
;thc  generality  oi*  readers  were  regardlefs  of  the  morality  that 
might  be  deduced  from  it.  De  Foe  was  fald  by  his  enemies 
to  have  appropriated  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  lived 
.  four  years  and  four  months  in  an  uninhabited  illand  till  he  was 
relieved  by  captain  Woods  Rogers  In  1 709.  But  the  adventures 
.of  Selkirk  had  been  related  in  the  captain's  voyage,  which  was 
publHhed  in  1712,  and  had  been  inferted  in  various  publications. 
De  Foe  might  have  obtained  from  thofe  adventures  the  incident 
mn  which  he  formed  the  work  i  but  the  events^  the  flyle>  and 
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tKe  reflections  were  undoubtedly  his  own.  A  tolerable  fatire  on  it 
was  p  in  17I9>  ujulcr  the  litlc  of  "  Fhe  Life  and  fur- 

KiGng  / .:.ires  of  iMr.  Daniel  Dc  Foe  of  London,  hofier." 
e  attempted  luou  aftciwards  a  traiiiuiion  in  rhyme  of  Du 
Frcfnoy*s  Art  of  Paintin-,  -^  -h  was  publilhcd  in  1720.  But 
Drydeii  and  Pope  had  a  proved  the  cnglifli  veriiiication 

100  much  1  s  to  be  cipcctcd  from  the  inaccurate  rhvmcs 

and  inharii  numbers  of  Dc  Foe.     Encouraged  it  Iccms 

by  the  fuccefs  of  Crufoc,  De  Foe  publiflied  in  1720,  J  he  Life 
and  Piracies  of  captain  Singleton  *,  and  in  the  fame  year  appeared, 
kis  hiftory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  perfon  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  yet  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  underftand. 
^loll  Flanders,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack,  botli  reprefentaiions 
of  vicious  lives,  written  by  De  Foe,  were  pubUlhed  in  1 721  ;  and 
in  1724  appeared  his  Fortunate  Miftrefs,  a  work  of  a  funilar 
tendency  with  the  former  two.  He  thought,  perhaps,  as  he 
faid,  that  vices  painted  in  their  grofTcfl  colours  might  deter 
mankind  from  the  practice  of  them.  But  we  may  doubt  with 
his  biographer,  whether  fuch  defcriptions,  though  they  may 
have  diverted,  have  contributed  to  improve  tlie  clafs  of  people 
for  which  they  were  defigned.  In  1722  De  Foe  publiihed  a 
Journal  of  the  Plague  in  1665  j  a  narrative  artfully  invented 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  an  al- 
moil  daily  fpe£tator  of  the  fcenes,  and  had  furvived  the  defola- 
tion.  In  1724  he  attempted  to  correft  the  behaviour  of  fer- 
vants,  by  publifliing  a  tra£l  intituled :  The  great  Law  of  Subor- 
dination confidercd.  The  complaints  againft  domcftics  were 
indeed  at  that  time  very  prevalent.  Yet  his  remedy  feems  to 
have  been  too  violent  j  for  he  recommended  law  to  enforce  au 
amendment,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  effec- 
tually accomplilhed  by  mildnefs  and  perfuafion.  He  began  in 
1724  to  publifli  his  travels  through  England,  of  which  a  fecond 
volume  appeared  in  1725,  and  in  1727  he  concluded  with  a  third 
containing  his  tour  through  Scotland.  In  the  latter  yearalfo  he 
pubhlbed  the  Complete  tnglifh  Tradcfman, which  was  fucceedcd 
by  a  fecond  volume.  In  the  preceding  year  1726  he  had  given 
the  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Devil,  which  we  may  fay  he  continued 
in  the  following  year  ;  for  the  Hiftory  of  Magic  may  without  im- 
propriety be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  former  work. 
In  1727  appeared  his  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  the  Mar- 
riage-bed j  and  in  the  next  year  his  Plan  of  tlie  Englifh  Com- 
merce, which  has  been  conje<£lured  to  have  been  a  fequel  to 
what  he  had  begun  in  17 13.  He  had  now  concluded  his  lite- 
rary labours ;  but  neither  his  ceflation  from  his  toils,  nor  his 
advanced  age,  could  protect  him  from  the  (hafts  of  the  fatirill» 
In  1728  appeared  the  Dunciad  ^  and  in  it, 

Earlcfs  on  high,  flood  unabafh'd  De  Foe, 
^  And  Tuichin  flagrant  from  the  la(h  below  | 
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though  what  provocation  De  Foe  had  given  to  Pope,  Ills  corn- 
mentator  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention.  Our  author  died  at 
his  houfe  at  Iflington,  in  1731,  leaving  a  d.iujrhter,  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  H.  Baker,  the  ingenious  naturalift. 

DEGHUY,  an  ingenious  French  engraver  j  he  engraved  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  many  of  which  have  no  inconfiderablc 
merit.  A  young  man,  after  M.  Aved*s  Vandyck.  An  old 
man*s  head,  from  Rembrandt,  in  his  happicft  ftyle.  A  battle, 
after  Parrocel  the  father.  A  landfcape,  after  Rembrandt. 
A  moon-fliine,  from  Vernet.  The  portrait  of  rami-des-hommes 
of  M.  Avcd.  Tobit  recovering  his  fight,  after  Rembrandt  -,  a 
very  fine  piclure  in  the  colle6Hon  of  the  marquis  de  Voyer. 
The  new-married  couple,  after  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt's  pic- 
ture, after  himfelf-,  and  the  portrait  of  Tintoretto*,  thcfe  are 
his  befl  works.     He  died  about  1748. 

DELANY  (Patrick),  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  of  confider- 
ablc  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  born  in  that  kingdom  about  the 
vear  1686.  His  father  lived  as  a  fervant  in  the  family  of  fir 
John  Renncl,  an  irifh  judge,  and  afterwards  rented  a  fmall 
farm,  in  which  fituation  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  continued  to 
his  deceafe  •,  for,  when  our  author  came  to  be  in  profperou3 
circumflances,  he  was  advifed  by  Dr.  Swift  not  to  take  his  pa- 
rents out  of  the  line  of  life  they  were  fixed  in,  but  to  render 
them  comfortable  in  it.  At  what  place,  and  under  whom, 
young  Delany  received  his  grammatical  education,  we  are  not 
able  to  afcertain  :  but  we  know,  that  at  a  proper  age  he  became 
a  fizcr  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin  ;  that  he  went  through  hisaca- 
<\emical  courfc  ;  that  he  took  the  cuftomary  degrees  j  and  that 
he  was  chofen,  firll  a  junior,  and  afterwards  a  fenior  fellow  of 
the  college.  During  this  time  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Swift  •,  and  it  appears  from  feveral  circumflances,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  chief  favourites.  It  is  not 
unreafonablc  to  conjefture,  that,  befides  his  confiderable  merit,  it 
might  be  fome  general  recommendation  to  him,  that  he  readily 
entered  into  the  dean's  playful  difpofition.  He  joined  with 
Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan  in  writing  or  anfwcring  riddles,  and  in 
compofing  other  flight  copies  of  verfes,  the  only  defign  of  which 
was  to  pafs  away  the  hours  in  a  pleafant  manner.  Several  of 
Mr.  Delany*s  exertions  on  thcfe  occafions  may  be  feen  in  the 
coUcdlions  of  Swift's  works,  to  which  we  refer  out  readers^ 
Thefe  temporary  amufemcnts  did  not  however  interfere  with 
our  author's  more  ferious  concerns.  He  applied  vigoroufly  to 
his  fludics,  diflinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  was 
fo  celebrated  as  a  tutor,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and 
his  fenior  fcflowfhip,  with  all  its  pcrquifitcs,  he  received  every 
year  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  1724 
an  aftiiir  happened  in  the  college  of  Dublin  with  regard  to  which 
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Dr.  Delany  it  reprefented  as  having  been  guilty  of  an  improper 
intcrt'crence.  IVo  un<kv>graduatcs  having  behaved  very  in- 
fr!- "•'•■  T)  the  provoft,  and  afterwards  rcfufing  to  make  a  Cub- 
r  r  their  fault,  were  both  of  them  expelled.     On  this  oc- 

c:\     '.\  P:     ni  nv  t.>i'-v    '  '  of  the  young  men,  and  (as  it  is 

faiii    ucu    I  >  lar  .i .  lo  .  .  provcit  to  his  face,  in  a  fcrmon 

at  tiie  coUegc-chapel.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives, 
the  rcfult  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  dodtor  was  obliged  to  give 
fatisfattion  to  the  provod,  by  an  acknowledgement  of  tlie  of- 
fence. Our  author's  conduct  in  this  alVair,  which  had  been 
difpleaOng  to  the  lord  primate  Boulter,  might  probably  con- 
tribute to  '  >po(ition  which  the  archbifliop  made 
to  him  on  ..  on.  In  1725  he  was  prcfentcii  by  the 
chapter  of  Lhrili-church  to  the^ariih  of  St.  John's  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  But  without  a  royal  difpcnfation  he  could  not  keep 
his  feilowftiip  with  his  new  living.  Archbilhop  iJoulter,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  duke  of  Newcaille,  to  prevent  the  difpenfa- 
tion  from  being  granted.  In  the  year  1727  Dr.  Delany  was 
p  by  the  univcrfity  of  Dublin  to  a  fmall  northern  living 
01  lat  better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  and  about 
the  lame  time  lord  Carteret  promoted  him  to  the  chancellor- 
iiiip  of  Chrill-church,  which  was  of  equal  value.  Afterwards, 
1730,  his  excellency  gave  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  ca- 
thedral, the  produce  of  which  did  not  exceed  either  of  the 
other  preferments.  In  1729  Dr.  Delany  began  a  periodical 
paper  called,  the  Tribune,  which  was  continued  through  about 
twenty  numbers.  Soon  after  our  author  engaged  in  a  more 
ierious  and  important  work,  of  a  theological  nature,  the  inten- 
tion of  publilhing  which  brought  him  to  London,  in  1731  ;  it 
had  for  title :  "  Revelation  examined  with  candor  *,"  the  firft  vo- 
lume whereof  was  publiihed  in  1 732.  This  year  appears  to 
have  been  of  importance  to  our  author  in  a  domeftic  as  well  as 
in  a  literary  view  ;  for  on  the  17th  of  July  he  married  in  England 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tenifon,  a  widow  lady  of  Ireland,  witli  a  large 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  manifeiled  his  regard  to 
the  univerfity  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  diftinguiflied  member,  by  giving  twenty  pounds  a 
year  to  be  diftjributed  among  the  (Indents.  In  1734  appeared 
the  fecond  volume  of  '*  Revelation  examined  with  candor ;" 
and  fo  favourable  a  reception  did  the  whole  work  meet  with, 
that  a  third  edition  was  called  for  in  1735.  In  1738  Dr.  De- 
lany publiflied  a  ^oth  of  January  fermon,  which  he  had  preach- 
ed at  Dublin  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  William  duke  of  De- 
von (hire.  It  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  do£lor's  volume 
upon  focial  duties.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  one  of  the  mod 
curious  of  Dr.  Delany's  productions,  which  was  a  pamphlet  in- 
tituled ;  "  Reflections  upon  polygamy,  and  the  encouragement 
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given  to  that  pra£llcc  in  the  fcriptures  of  the  old  TcHament* 
This  fubjcdl  has  fince  been  more  ably  handled  by  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Badcock,  in  the  two  fine  articles  of  the  monthly 
review  relative  to  Madan's  Thelyphthora.  Dr.  Delany  was 
led  by  his  fubjecft  to  confider  in  a  particular  manner  the  cafe 
of  David  j  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  hence  induced  to  en- 
gage in  examining  whatever  farther  related  to  that  great  jewifh 
monarch.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  do6lor's  next  publi- 
cation was,  "  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of  David 
king  of  Ifracl."  The  firfl  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1740,  the  fecond  in  1742,  and  the  third  in  the  fame  year.  It 
would  be  denying  Dr.  Delany  his  juft  praife,  were  we  not  to 
fay,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and  a  learned  performance.  It  is 
written  with  fpirit  •,  there  are  fome  curious  and  valuable  criti- 
cifms  in  it,  and  many  of  the  remarks  in  anfwer  to  Bayle  are 
well  founded.  But  when  we  have  faid  thus  much,  we  can  go 
no  farther  in  our  applaufcs.  ""J'he  Life  of  David  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  judicious  production.  It  is  not  necelTary  to  the 
honour  of  the  facred  writings,  or  to  the  caufe  of  revelation,  to 
defend,  or  to  palliate  the  condu£l  of  David,  in  whatfoever  re- 
fpc6ts  he  a£l:ed  wrong.  The  fcriptures  freely  and  fully  relate 
his  faults  and  his  crimes,  and  leave  them  fairly  open  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Delany,  on  the  pth  of  June  1743,  married  a  fecond  time. 
The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  conne6lion  was  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves,  the  rcli£l  of  Alexander  Pendarves,  efq.  and  a  very  inge- 
nious and  excellent  woman ;  of  whom  fome  account  will  be 
given  in  the  next  article.  The  do6tor  had  lofl  his  firft  wife 
December  6,  1741.  March  13,  1744,  our  author  preached  a 
fermon  before  the  fociety  for  promoting  proteftant  working 
fchcols  in  Ireland.  In  May  1744  Dr.  Delany  was  raifed  to  the 
highcft  preferment  which  he  ever  attained,  and  that  was  the 
deanry  of  Down,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  appoint- 
ed to  be  bifhop  of  Dromore.  In  the  fame  year,  previoufly  to 
this  promotion,  our  author  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons  upon 
focial  duties.  The  fermons  were  fifteen  in  number,  to  which 
in  a  fecond  edition,  1747,  were  added  five  more,  on  the  oppofite 
vices.  This  is  the  moit  ufeful  of  Dr.  Delany*s  performances ; 
the  objects  to  which  it  relates  being  of  very  important  and  ge- 
tieral  concern.  Dr.  Dielany's  next  publication  was  not  till  1748, 
and  that  was  only  a  fixpenny  pamphlet.  It  was  intituled  :  "  An 
cffay  towards  evidencing  the  divine  original  of  tythes,"  and  had 
at  nrft  been  drawn  up,  and  probably  preached  as  a  fermon. 
The  text  was  the  tenth  commandment,  which  forbids  us  to 
covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neighbour's.  It  muft  have  been  with 
more  ingenuity  than  dialefiic  accuracy,  that  the  do6lor  could 
deduce  the  divine  original  of  tythcs  fronj  that  particular  prohi- 
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Wtion  ;  for  the  qucflion  mud  be  taken  for  granted,  before  the 
inference  cnn  be  juft.  After  an  interval  of  fix  years,  Dr.  Dc- 
hnv  again  appeared  in  the  world  as  an  author.  The  occafion 
of  his  refuming  the  pen  was  afforded  by  the  earl  of  Orrery's 
**  r  's  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift.*'     Many  of 

Sm  ilous  admirers  were  not  a  little  difplc.ifcd  with  the 

n- ;;.  .c ;::  uons  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  of  him  in  vari- 
«  us  re  ipccls.  Of  this  number  was  Dr.  Dclanv,  who  determined 
therefore  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  his  old  friend; 
for  which  few  were  better  qualified,  having  been  in  the  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  from  his  firfl:  com- 
ing over  to  Ireland,  and  long  before  lord  Orrery  could  have 
known  any  thing  concerning  him.  On  tlie  whole,  this  pro- 
du£lion  of  the  do£lor*s  enabled  the  public  to  form  a  far  more 
dear  eitimation  of  the  real  chara£lcr  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
than  any  account  of  him  which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world.  However  zealous  Dr.  Delany  might  be  for  the  honour 
of  his  friend,  he  did  not  fatisfy  the  petulant  difpofition  of  Dcanc 
Swift,  efq.  who,  in  his  effay  upon  the  life,  writings  and  charac- 
ter of  his  relation,  treated  our  author  with  extreme  ill  manners, 
and  grofs  abufe ;  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  an  anfwer, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swift,  publiftied  in  1755.  In  this  letter  the 
do£lor  juftified  himfelf ;  and  he  did  it  with  fo  much  temper,  and 
ingenuity,  fo  much  candour,  and  yet  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that 
the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  worthy  divine,  were  apparent  in 
every  page  of  his  little  pamphlet.  The  year  1754  alfo  produced 
another  volume  of  fermons ;  the  larger  part  of  them  are  prac- 
tical, and  thefe  are  entitled  to  great  commendation.  Some  few 
are  do£lrinal :  in  one  of  them  our  author  has  undertaken 
the  difficult,  and  furcly  not  the  defirable  talk  of  proving  the  poffi- 
bility,  eternity,  and  juftnefs  of  hell  torments.  There  are  two 
difcourfes  on  the  folly,  iniquity,  abfurdity,  and  crying  guilt  of 
duelling,  which  are  truly  excellent. 

During  this  part  of  Dr.  Delany'i  life,  he  was  involved  in  z 
law-fuit  of  great  confequence,  and  which,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  final  termination,  laded  more  than  nine  years.  It 
related  to  the  perfonal  ellate  of  his  firft  lady.  But  he  was  not 
fo  deeply  engaged  in  the  profecution  of  his  law-fuit  as  entirely  to 
forget  his  difpofition  to  be  often  appearing  in  the  world  as  au 
author.  In  the  year  1757  he  began  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
Humanift,  which  was  carried  on  through  15  numbers,  and  then 
dropped.  In  1761  Dr.  Delany  publiihed  a  tra£l  intituled: 
"  An  humble  apology  for  chriftian  orthodoxy,"  and  feveral  fer- 
mons. It  was  in  1 763,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  former  volumes,  that  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  third  and  lafl  volume  of  his  "  Revelation  exa- 
mined with  candor."     In  the  preface  the  dodlor  has  indulge4 
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himfelf  in  fome  pccvifh  remarks  upon  Reviewers  of  works  of  li- 
terature ;  but  from  complaints  of  this  kind  few  v»  ritcrs  have  ever 
derived  any  material  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  volume  itfelf, 
we  are  afraid  that  it  exhibits  more  numerous  inftances  of  the 
prevalence  of  imagination  over  judgment  than  had  occurred  in 
the  former  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  1766  Dr.  Delany  pub- 
liOied  a  fcrmon  againll  tranfubftantiation  ;  which  was  fucceeded 
in  the  fame  year  by  his  laft  publication,  which  was  a  volume 
containing  18  difcourfes.  Of  this  we  may  fay,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferx'ed  before,  that  the  pra£lical  fermons  arc  calculated  for  gene- 
ral utility,  and  that  the  do£lrinal  ones  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
and  difputable  nature. — Dr.  Delany  departed  this  life  at  Bath,  ia 
May  1 768,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  His  grcateft  character 
is,  that  few  excelled  him  in  charity,  generofity  and  hofpitality. 
His  income,  which  for  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  3000I. 
per  annum,  funk  under  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues,  and  he  left 
little  behind  him  befides  books,  plate  and  furniture.  Of  a  lite- 
rary diligence  protracSled  to  above  fourfcore  years,  Dr.  Delany 
has  afforded  a  ftriking  example  ;  though  it  may  pofTibly  be 
thought,  that  if,  when  his  body  and  mind  grew  enfeebled,  he  had 
r<imembered  the  folve  fenefcentem  equum,  it  would  have  been 
no  difadvantagc  to  his  reputation. 

DELANY '(Mary),  the  fecond  wife  of  Dr.  Patrick  Delany, 
the  fubject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  a  lady  of  diftinguilhed 
ingenuity  and  merit,  was  born  at  a  fmall  country  houfe  of  her 
father's  at  Coulton  in  Wiltfhire,  May  14-j  1700.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Bernard  Glanville,  efq.  afterward  lord  Lanfdowne, 
a  nobleman  whofe  abilities  and  virtues,  whofe  character  as  a 
poet,  whofe  friendfhip  with  Pope,  Swift  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  time,  and  whofe  general  patronage  of  men  of  ge- 
j\ius  and  literature,  have  fo  often  been  recorded  in  biographical 
produOions,  that  they  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  of  our  readers. 
As  the  child  of  fuch  a  family,  ihe  could  not  fail  of  receiving  the 
bed  education.  It  was  at  Long-Leat,  the  feat  of  the  Weymouth 
family,  which  was  occupied  by  lord  Landfdowne  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir  of  that  family,  that  mifs  Granville  firft  faw 
Alexander  Pendarvcs,  efq.  a  gentleman  of  large  property  at 
l^ofcTow  in  Cornwall,  and  who  immediately  paid  his  addrefles 
fo  her  \  which  were  fo  llrenuoufly  fupported  by  her  uncle, 
•whom  (he  had  not  the  courage  to  deny,  that  (he  gave  a  reluc- 
fani  confcnt  to  the  match ;  and  accordingly  it  took  place  in  the 
oompafjt  of  two  or  three  weeks,  fhe  being  then  in  the  1 7th  year 
of  her  age.  From  a  great  difparity  of  years,  and  other  caufes, 
fhe  was  very  unhappy  during  tlie  time  which  this  connection 
hftcd.  Howeve'-,  the  endeavoured  to  make  the  bcft  of  her  fitu- 
ation.  The  retirement  to  which  flie  was  confined  was  wifely 
employed  in  tUc  farther  cultivation  of  4  naturally  vigorous  un- 
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derftamling :  tintl  the  pood  ufc  (he  made  of  her  Icifurc  hours, 
vras  cmiiu  s  of  her  convcifation,  and 

in  h^r  lirt(..  _    .- 4uick  feeling  of  the  elegant 

an  .  a  I  which  conliitutes  talte,  (he  podcilcd  in  an  eminent 

«lcgicc,  liul  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  fuccecding  in  the 
fine  arts.  At  the  period  we  are  fpciking  of,  (lie  made  a  great 
pr    "  c.     As  to   painting,  which  afterwards  fhc 

nu  which  (he  principally  excelled»  it  had  not  at 

yet  engaged  her  pradical  attention.  In  1724  Mrs.  Pcndarves 
became  a  widow  \  upon  which  occafion  (lie  quitted  Cornwally 
»nd  dxed  her  principal  rel^ence  in  London.  For  feveral 
years,  between  1730  and  1736,  (he  maintained  a  correfpond- 
cnce  with  Dr.  Swift.  In  1743,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  former 
article,  Mrs.  Pendurves  was  married  to  Dr.  Delany,  with  whom 
it  appears  that  (he  had  long  been  acquainted  *,  and  for  whom  (he 
had  many  years  entertained  a  very  high  ellecm.  She  had  been 
a  widow  19  years  when  this  connection,  which  was  a  very  happy 
one,  took  place.  We  are  affurcd  from  unqueftionablc  autho- 
rity, that  her  hu(band  regarded  her  almoC  to  adoration.  Upon 
his  deceafe  in  May  1768,  flie  intended  to  fix  hcrfelf  at  Bath, 
and  was  in  qued  of  a  houfe  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  duchefs 
dowager  of  Portland,  hearing  of  her  defign,  went  down  to  the 
place ;  and,  having  in  her  early  years  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Delany*  wi(hed  to  have  near  her  a  lady  from  whom  (he 
had  neceflarily,  for  feveral  years,  been  much  feparated,  and 
whofe  heart  and  talents  (he  knew  would  in  the  highelt  degree 
add  to  the  happinefs  of  her  own  life.  Her  grace  fucceeded  in 
her  folicitations.  Mrs.  Delany  now  palTcd  her  time  between 
London  and  Bulflrode.  On  the  death  of  the  duchefs  dowager 
of  Portland,  the  king,  who  had  frequently  feen  and  honoured 
Mrs.  Delany  with  his  notice  at  Bulftrode,  afligned  her  for  her 
fummcr  refidence  the  ufe  of  a  houfe  completely  furniflied,  in 
St.  AlbanVllrect,  Windfor,  adjoining  to  the  entrance  of  the 
caflle  :  and,  that  the  having  two  houfes  on  her  hands  might 
not  produce  any  inconvenience  with  regard  to  the  expence  of 
her  living,  his  majefty,  as  a  farther  mark  of  his  royal  favour, 
conferred  on  her  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
On  the  15th  of  April  1788,  after  a  (hort  indifpofition,  (he  de- 
parted this  life,  at  her  houfe  in  St.  James's  place,  having  nearly 
completed  the  88th  year  of  her  age.  The  circumitance  that 
has  principally  entitled  Mrs.  Delany  to  a  place  in  this  dictionary 
is  her  (kill  in  painting,  and  in  other  ingenious  arts,  one  of  which 
was  entirely  her  own.  With  refpecl  to  painting,  ihe  was  late 
in  her  application  to  it.  She  did  not  learn  to  draw  till  fhe  wa« 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  when  fhe  put  herfelf  under  the 
inftruclion  of  Goupy^  a  falhionable  mafter  of  that  time,  and 
much  employed  by  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.     To  oil- painting 
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ib«  Aid  not  talce  till  fhc  was  paft  forty.  So  (Irong  was  ficr  paf- 
fion  for  this  art,  that  (lie  has  frequently  been  known  to  employ 
herfelf  in  it,  day  after  day,  from  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
dinner  time,  allowing  only  a  ihort  interval  for  breakfaft.  She 
was  principally  a  copyifl ;  but  a  very  fine  one.  The  only  confi- 
«!crable  original  work  of  hers  in  oil  was  the  raifing  of  Lazarua, 
in  the  pofTclIion  of  her  friend  lady  Bute  The  number  of  pic- 
tures painted  by  her,  confulering  how  late  it  was  in  life  before 
flic  applied  to  the  art,  v/as  very  great.  Her  ownhoufe  was  full 
of  them  ;  and  others  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Calf- 
wich,  Welbourn,  and  Ham,  the  i^fpeclive  refidences  of  her  ne- 
pliews,  Mr.  Granville  and  Mr.  Dewes,  and  of  her  niece  Mrs. 
rorl.  Mrs.  Delany  among  her  other  accomplifliments  excelled 
in  embroidery  and  (hell- work  •,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  her  life, 
produced  many  elegant  fpecimens  of  her  ikill  in  thcfe  refpedts. 
But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  at  the  age  of  74  Ihc  invented  a 
new  and  beautiful  mode  of  exercifing  her  ingenuity.  This  wa» 
by  the  conftrudion  of  a  Flora,  of  a  moft  fingular  kind,  formed 
by  applying  coloured  p-ipers  together,  and  which  might,  not  im.r 
properly,  be  called  a  fpecies  of  mofaic  work.  Being  perfectly 
miftrefs  of  her  fciffars,  the  plant  or  flower  which  fhe  purpofed  to 
imitate  (he  cut  out ;  that  is,  flie  cut  out  its  various  leaves  and  parts 
in  fuch  coloured  chinefe  paper  as  fuited  her  fubje^l ;  and,  as  (he 
could  not  always  meet  with  a  colour  to  correfpond  with  the  one 
fte  wanted,  fhe  then  dyed  her  own  paper  to  anfwer  her  wiflies. 
She  ufcd  a  black  ground,  as  befl  calculated  to  throw  out  her 
ilower ;  and  not  the  leafl  aftonifliing  part  of  her  art  was,  that 
though  flic  never  employed  her  pencil  to  trace  out  the  form  or 
Ihapcof  her  plant,  yet  when  flic  had  applied  all  the  pieces  which 
compofed  it,  it  hung  fo  loofely  and  gracefully,  that  every  one 
W2$  perfiraded  that  itmuR  previoully  have  been  drawn  out,  and 
repeatedly  corrected  by  a  moft  judicious  hand,  before  it  could 
Iiave  attained  the  cafe  and  air  of  truth  which,  without  any  im- 
peachment of  the  honour  of  this  accompliflied  lady,  might  juftly 
be  called  a  forgery  of  nature's  works.  The  efFetit  was  fuperior 
to  what  painting  could  have  produced  *,  and  fo  impofing  was  her 
art,  that  (lie  would  fometiraes  put  a  real  leaf  of  a  plant  by  the 
lidc  of  one  of  her  own  creation,  which  the  eye  could  not  de- 
tect, even  when  flic  herfelf  pointed  it  out.  Mrs.  Delany  con- 
tinued in  the  profecution  of  her  defign  till  the  83d  year  of  her 
age,  when  the  dimncfs  of  her  fight  obliged  her  to  lay  it  afidc. 
However,  by  her  unwearied  perfeverancc,  flie  became  authorefs 
of  fir  the  complcteil  Flora  that  ever  was  executed  by  the  fame 
band.  The  number  of  plants  finiilied  by  her  amounted  to  nine 
hundred  and  eighty.  This  invaluable  Flora  was  bequeathed  by 
ber  to  her  nephew  Court  Dewes,  efq.  and  is  now  in  his  pofTeflion, 
1  he  liberality  oi  Mrs.  Delany's  mind  rendered  her  at  ail  timea^ 
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ft^r  f6  c^TnTT!\mlciitc  her  art.  She  frequently  purfucd  her 
wr  OU8  of  (hewing  to  her  friends  hoir 

c:i!  was  often  heard  to  lament  that  (a 

few  would  attempt  it.  it  required  however  great  patience  and 
great  knowledge  in  botanical  drawing.  She  ocgan  to  write  po- 
etry at  80  years  of  age  ;  for  wliich  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
.the  '  '      "  1  whence  thefc  two  articles  arc  abridged. 

1  s  frcnch  painter.     His  works  are,  ilic 

in  ilache.     The  pidurc  of  the  cliapcl 

01.  ,  :.■■..  .  IS  in  the  Ijlc.    The  union  of  France 

and  ix}rrain»  for  the  king.  The  ceilings  of  the  two  pavilions 
of  Aurora  at  Sceaux^  for  the  count  d'Eu.  The  vow  of  Lewis 
XIII.  and  the  aflUmption  of  the  virgin  at  Danmartin.  At 
C'  '       ^        of  tiie  parifli  church  i  the  martyrdom  of  St. 

J )',  and  a  St.  Bernard,  all  at  the  fame  place. 

An  annunciauon  at  Pafiy.  A  grand  piece  of  c>t.  Michaelj  at  Su 
Michael  Beauvais. 

DELRlO  (Martin  Antony),  a  very  learned  man,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  of  fpanifli  parents,  in  1551.  The  progrpfs  he  made 
in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  with  wonder.  He  was 
uught  grammar  in  the  Low-countries,  and  then  feat  to  Paris  to 
learn  rhetoric  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  lludy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Doway ;  but  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide  that  purfuit,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.  This  he  cultivated  with  f» 
much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  furprifed  the  public,  when  he 
was  only  19  years  of  age,  with  fome  good  notes  upon  the  trage- 
dies of  Seneca.  "  What  is  more,"  fays  Baillet,  "  he  cited  ta 
tliis  work  almoll  iioo  authors,  with  all  the  affurance  of  a  man 
who  had  read  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  fentiments 
with  great  judgment  and  exaiStnefs."  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  this  firil  efTay  of  his  erudition  was  afterwards  in- 
creafed.  He  is  faid  to  have  underftood  at  lead  ten  languages^ 
and  to  have  read  every  thing,  antient  and  modern,  that  he 
thought  worth  reading.  He  was  admitted  LL.  D.  at  Salaman- 
ca in  1574  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In  1580  he  became 
a  jefuit  at  Valladolid ;  from  whence  going  into  the  Low-coun- 
tries, he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  contra£lcd  a 
firm  friendlhip  witli  Lipfius.  He  taught  alfo  at  Liege,  at  May- 
ence,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Louvain,  in 
1608,  about  two  years  after  his  friend  Lipfius. 

Befides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Difqui- 
fitiones  Magic«e.  2.  Commentaries  upon  fome  books  of  the  old 
Teftament.  3.  Explicj^tions  of  fome  of  the  hardeft  and  mod  im- 
portant texts  of  fcripture.    We  muft  not  confound  him  with 
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John  Delrio  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand  vicar  of  Antwerp, 
who  died  in  1 624  j  and  who  was  the  author  of  commentaries 
upon  the  1 19th  pfalm.  1 

DEMADES,  an  Athenian,  who  from  a  mariner  became  an  ora^ 
tor,  was  taken  prifoncr  at  the  battle  of:  Cheronea  gained  over 
Fhilip  of  Macedon.  By  his  eloquence  he  acquired  a  great  afcen- 
dant  over  the  mind  of  thnt  prince.  One  day,  Philip  making  his 
appearance  before  the  prifoners  with  ail  the  ornaments  of  royalty, 
and  cruelly  infulting  their  mifery  :  "  I  am  ailoniflied,"  faid  De- 
mades,  "  that,  fortune  having  afhgned  you  the  part  of  Agamem- 
non, you  can  amufe  yourfelf  in  playing  that  of  1  herfite?.'* 
Demadeswasno  lefs  intcreitcd  than  eloquent.  Antipater,  his 
friend  as  well  as  that  of  Phocion,  complained  that  he  could  ne- 
ver make  the  latter  accept  of  any  prefents,  while  he  c"ould  not 
bcftow  on  the  other  enough  to  fatisfy  his  covetoufnefs.  De- 
•mades  was  put  to  death,  under  fufpicion  of  treafon,  in  the  year 
332  before  Chrift,  Nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to  us,  ex- 
cept the  Oratio  de  Duodccennali,  greek  and  lac.  1619,  8vo, 
and  in  the.RhetoTum  coiledio,  Venice,  15 13,  3  torn,  folio. 

DEMESTE  (John  M.  D.},  chaplain  and  furgeon-maior  of 
the  troops  of  the  prince  bifliop  of  Liege,  member  of  feverai  aca- 
demics, died  at  Liege,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Aug.  20,  1']'^'}% 
at  the  age  of  38.  His  h-tters  on  Chemiftry,  Paris,  J779,  pro- 
cured him  a  diilinguiihed  name  among  the  phyficians  of  the 
time.  If  the  reader  fhould  meet  with  fome  novel  hypothcfes 
in  them  which  the  author  may  have  too  eafily  adopted,  yet  he 
will  not  fail  of  perceiving  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  the 
valuable  rcfults  of  a  multitude  of  experiments. 

DEMETRIUS  (Poliorcetes,)  that  is,  the  Taker  of  Towns, 
fon  of  Antigonus,  one  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  the  great, 
waged  war  again (t  Prolemy  Lagus,  with  various  fuccefles.  He 
afterwards,  with  a  powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  before  the  port  of  Athens,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
h,  as  well  as  of  the  citadel,  drove  Demetrius  Phalereus  out  of 
it,  and  reilored  the  government  of  affairs  to  the  people  which 
they  had  loft  for  15  days.  After  having  defeated  Caflander  at 
the  ftraights  of  Thermopyljc,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
the  people,  formerly  fo  proud,  but  n»w  reduced  to  ilavery, 
cre6lcd  altars  to  him  and  his  courtiers.  Scleucus,  Caflander 
and  Lyfimachus,  in  confederacy  againllhim,  gained  the  famous 
▼iOoryof  Ipfus,  in  the  year  299  before  Chrill.  After  this  de- 
feat he  retired  to  Kphefus,  accompanied  by  the  younger  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  intended  next  to  take  refuge  in  Greece,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  fafeft  afylum  for  him ;  but  ambafladors  from 
Athens  met  him  with  the  information  that  the  people  had  re- 
folvcd,  by  a  folemn  decree,  not  to  admit  of  a  king.  He  then 
drew  off  his  gallics  from  Attica,  and  failed  for  the  1  hracian 
4  Cherfonefe, 
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After  having;  dcfolate<i  Afia  for 

-«,  nir  ion  of  Lyf-"-  V%  forced  him  to, 

of  Armenia  and  •  ,  and  to  take  rc- 

.^dcucws,  whom  he  !  :cd  to  marry  his 

;cc,  being  indicated  n.  m   by  his  cour- 

to  retire  to  the  borders  ot  mount  Taurus,  af- 

i.^ ^  ......  ^.....'.aonia,  a  province  adjoining  to  Cappadocia,  and 

taking  care  to  guard  the  defiles  and  partes  from  CUicia  into  Syria. 
HowcTcr,  he  loon  found  means  to  get  over  thefe  bounds ;  and 
ihe  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  march  to  the  camp  of  Seleucus,  in 
order  to  take  him  by  furprife ;  but  being  betrayed  by  his  foidiers, 
he  was  obliged  to  fubniit  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  So* 
Icucus  fent  him  into  the  fyrian  Cherfonefe,  and  omitted  nothing 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  hardfhips  of  hts  exile.  Demetrius 
died  there  three  years  after,  in  the  year  286  before  Chrift,  of 
an  apoplexy.  This  prince  was  of  an  extraordinary  charafkcr^ 
When  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  paflTed  his  time  in  the  moft  re- 
fined voluptuoufnefs ;  he  was  the  molt  magnificent,  the  moft 
luxurious,  and  the  moft  delicate  of  men.  Was  he  called  out  to 
battle  ?  He  was  unrivalled  in  vigilance  and  a£iivity.  Nothing 
could  equal  his  alcrtnefs  and  his  courage  but  his  patience  and 
his  affidutty  in  labours.  Plutarch  obferves,  as  a  feature  that  diC^ 
tinguiftied  him  far  beyond  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  the 
profound  regard  he  entertained  for  his  father  and  his  mother- 
/\ntigonu8,  on  his  fide,  had  a  truly  parental  affc£tion  for  his  fon, 
tvhich,  without  abating  aught  from  the  authority  of  father  and 
kin^,  united  them  in  a  mutual  confidence  exempt  from  all  jea- 
loiify  and  fufpicion.  One  day  while  Antigonus  was  bufy  inr 
giving  audience  to  ambafTadors,  Demetrius  returned  from  the 
chace,  entered  die  hall,  faluted  his  father,  and  feated  himfelf 
bcfidc  him,  ftill  holding  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  bec- 
koned to  the  ambafTadors,  as  they  were  leaving  the  chamber^ 
and  faid  to  them  aloud :  *'  Forget  not  to  tell  your  maftcrs  th<: 
manner  is  which  my  fon  and  I  live  together."  When  Deme- 
trius was  on  the  throne  he  was  negligent  of  the  policy  of  gain- 
ing the  attachment  of  his  foldiers,  and  accordingly  they  often 
deferted  his  interefts ;  but  he  was  always  firm  in  adverfity,  as 
well  as  ambitious  and  hafty  in  better  fortune. 

DLMKTRIUS  fPn  ale  reus;,  a  peripatetic  philofopher,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  was  a  fcholar  of  The- 
ophraftus-  He  made  many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  was  almoft  abfolute  in  chat  city  for  ten  years.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  ftatues  were  ere£led  in  his  honour  ;  and  not  ur- 
licfervcdly,  fince  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of 
it,  as  well  as  to  have  improved  and  polifhed  its  buildings.  Ne- 
Tcrthclcfs,  envy  at  length  confpiring  againft  hiro,  hw  ftatues 
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were  pulled  down,  and  himfelf  threatened  with  death ;  but  he 
efcaped  into  JEgypt,  and  was  protedled  by  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
This  king,  it  is  faid,  afked  his  advice  concerning  the  fucceOion 
of  his  children  to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  prefer 
thofe  he  had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had 
by  Berenice  ;  and  Demetrius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to 
the  former.  This  difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his 
father  being  dead,  he  banifhed  Demetrius,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.  Demetrius  conipofed  more  works 
in  profc  and  verfe,  than  any  other  peripatetic  of  his  time  j  and 
bis  writings  confilted  of  poetry,  hiftory,  politics,  rhetoric,  ha- 
rangues, and  embafiies.  None  of  his  works  are  extant :  for  as 
to  the  piece  'ssEfi  i^/zuvs/a;,  or  concerning  elocution,  which  goes 
un-ier  his  name,  and  is  ufually  printed  with  the  Rhetores  8e- 
le<Sli,  there  are  feveral  internal  marks,  which  (hew  it  not  to 
be  his,  but  may  make  us  fafely  afcribe  it  to  fome  othey  Deme- 
trius. He  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  him  that  collected 
together  200,000  volumes  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, who,  to  make  it  complete,  caufed  that  tranllation  of  the 
Bible  out  of  hebrew  into  greek  to  be  made,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Scptuagint.  And  if  it  fhould  be  objeded,  that  De- 
metrius could  not  poffibly  be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  fmce  he 
was  baniflied  by  Philadelphus  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown, 
it  has  generally  been  thought  fuflicient  to  fiy,  that  thefe  books 
were  colle£led,  and  this  tranllation  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus.  "When  Deme- 
trius was  born,  and  when  he  died,  we  know  not ;  but  his  dif- 
grace  at  Athens  is  faid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
436,  that  is,  fome  what  about  300  years  before  Chrifl.. 

DE  MISSY  (C^sar),  a  man  greatly  .diftinguilhcd  In  the 
learned  world,  though  no  great  author  in  form,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  2,  1703,  being  the  fon  of  a  merchant  there.  He 
lludied  firil  at  the  french  college  at  Berlin,  and  thence  removed 
to  the  univerfity  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  examined 
for  the  minirtry  in  1725,  and  after  fome  difliculties  obtained  it; 
but  the  ecclefiaftics  there  being  hampered  with  fubfcriptions,  to 
which  he  could  not  aflent,  he  quitted  the  country  foon  after. 
He  preached  about  five  years  in  different  towns  of  the  United 
Provinces,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  London  in  173 1> 
and  ordained  to  ferve  the  french  chapel  in  the  Savoy.  In  1762 
lie  was  named  by  the  bilhop  of  London  to  be  one  of  the  french 
chaplains  to  the  king  in  his  chapel  at  St.  James's.  He  died 
Aug.  10,  1775*  He  feldom  publiftied  any  thing  except  occa- 
fionally,  in  confcquence  of  unforefeen  engagements,  or  at  the 
importunity  of  friends.  Several  little  poetical  pieces,  cfl'ays 
both  in  facrcd  and  profane  literature,  epitomes  of  books,  mc- 
moirsy  dilfcrtations,  &c.  by  De  Miify,  with  his  initials  C.  D.M. 
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or  foine  afltimed  name,  and  frcquenriy  anonymout,  appeared  in 
ilitferent  collections  and  penmlical  journals  in  Holland,  France^ 
and  KngUnd,  from  ijn.  He  was  greatly  aiRfting  to  n;ajiy  of 
the  karnrd»  in  ihcir  fcvcraC  undertakings  :  among  others  who 

are  int!  '  ■  ■  ■  .  him,  were  the  late  profefloT  Wctflcin  in  hit 
Tplcrx^  of  the  greek  Tcltament,  and  the  late  Dr.  jortin 

in  '  vafmus.     His  name  will  frequently  occur  in  die 

wc: ined,  and  therefore  it  wasneccflary  that  fomc- 

thing  (hould  be  upon  record  vonceming  him.  The  writer  of 
this  Ihort  extract  can  alfo  add,  from  his  own  perfonal  knowledge 
of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  very  acute  and  very  learned,  bat 
alio  a  finccrc  lover  and  bold  aflcrtor  of  truth,  and  a  man  of 
many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
child. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  grcateft  pWlofophcrs  of  anti- 
quity, was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  about  the  8oth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  about  460  years  before  Chrift,  His  fatlicr, 
fays  Valerius  Maximus,  was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king  in  requital  prcfentcd  him  with  fome  Magi  and 
Chaldeans.  From  thefe  Magi  and  Chaldeans  Democritus  re- 
ceived the  fxrll  part  of  his  education,  of  whom,  whilft  yet  a 
boy,  he  learned  tJieology  and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied  him- 
felf  to  I^ucippus,  and  learned  from  him  the  fyftcm  of  atoms 
and  a  vacuum.  His  father  dying,  the  three  fons,  for  fo  many 
there  were,  divided  the  eftatc.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  confiiled  in  money,  as  being,  though  the  lead  (hare, 
yet  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  his 
portion  amounted  to  above  100  talents,  which  is  near  20,oooi. 
ilerling.  The  extraordinary  inclination  he  had  for  the  fcienccs 
and  for  knowledge,  induced  him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  where  he  hoped  to  find  able  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the 
priefts  of -^gypt,  of  whom  he  learned  geometry^  he  confulted 
the  chald^an  and  the  perfian  philofophers  ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  pe- 
netrated even  to  India  and  itthiopia,  to  confer  with  the  gym- 
nofophifts.  In  thefe  travels  he  wafted  his  fubftance,  after 
which,  at  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his 
brother ;  and,  if  he  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  greateit  under- 
Handing,  and  thereby  procured  to  himfclf  the  higheft  honours  and 
the  itrcngcft  intcrell  in  his  country,  he  would  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in  the  family- 
fepulchre  to  thofc  \v!io  had  fpent  their  patrimony.  After  his 
return  from  travelling,  he  lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  there 
in  a  moft  abfoiutc  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate  wifdom. 
The  magiftrates  of  tr^at  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  500  talents, 
and  tredled  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  life-time :  but  being  na- 
turally more  inclined  to  contemplation,   tliau  delighted  with 
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public  honours  and  employments,  h^  withdrew  liimfclf  into  fo~ 
litude  and  retirement.  He  was  never  at  Athens,  as  fome  fay ; 
or  if  he  was,  according  to  others,  he  did  not  make  himfclf  known 
there.  Some  re.late,  that  he  lived  109  years;  but  there  is  no- 
thing certain  either  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  compofed  a  very  great  number  of  books,  of  which 
we  may  juilly  lament  the  lofs,  fince  he  was  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  of  a  vaft  and  penetrating  genius,  which  entered  into  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Natural  and  moral  philofophy,  the  ma* 
thematics,  polite  learning,  and  the  polite  arts,  were  all  within 
his  fphere.  He  is  faid  to  have  laughed  at  human  life  in  general, 
which,  Montaigne  fays,  it  was  better  to  do  than  to  imitate  Hera- 
clitus,  who  wept  eternally  about  it ;  becaufc,  adds  he,  mankind 
arc  not  fo  unhappy  as  they  are  vain.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  Epicurus,  whofe  fyftem  differs  from  his  no  otherwife,  than 
on  account  of  fome  improvements.  Plato  hated  Democritus, 
and  was  very  near  burning  all  his  books.  He  had  collected  them 
diligently,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  -,  when 
two  Pythagorean  philofophers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were  already  furniflicd 
with  them.  The  hatred  Plato  bore  Democritus  appears  from 
this ;  tliat  having  mentioned  almofl:  all  the  antient  philofophers, 
he  has  never  cited  him,  not  even  in  thofe  pafiages  where  his  de- 
fign  was  to  contradi6t  him.  Laertius,  who  relates  this,  adds, 
that  this  was  an  artful  piece  of  policy ;  fince  it  prevented  peo- 
ple from  perceiving,  that  Plato  contradided  the  mod  excellent 
of  all  philofophers.  But  the  hidorian  had  probably  been  nearer 
the  mark,  if  he  had  fuppofed  Plato  to  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  thecuriofity  of  mankind,  and  raif- 
ing  a  dt-fire  to  fee  writings,  which  he  thought,  or  afteded  to 
think,  dangerous  to  be  read. 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham),  an  illuftrious  mathematician  of 
french  original,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne,  May  1667. 
Therevocation  of  the  edi6l  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  determined  him 
to  fly  into  England,  fooncr  than  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  (Indies  in 
France,  and  perfedlcd  himfelf  at  London ;  where  a  mediocrity 
of  fortune  obliged  him  to  employ  his  talent  in  this  way,  and  to 
read  public  le£lures  for  his  better  fupport.  The  Principia  Ma- 
thcmatica  of  Newton,  which  chance  is  faid  to  have  thrown  in 
bis  way,  made  him  comprehend  at  once,  how  little  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  fcience  he  profeflcd.  He  fell  hard  to  work  :  he 
fuccecdcd  as  he  vi'ent  along;  and  he  foon  became  connc£^ed 
with,  and  celebrated  among,  the  firft-ratc  mathematicians.  His 
eminence  and  abilities  foon  opened  to  him  an  entrance  into  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  into  the  Academy  of 
Scieuces  at  Puris.    His  merit  was  fo  known  and  acknowledged 
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by  the  fonner»  that  they  judged  him  a  fit  perfon  to  decide  thd 
famous  conted  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  collc^lion 
of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  memoir  of  this  author^ 
who  died,  at  London,  Nov.  1754*  foon  .ifter  his  admilTion  into 
it  5  but  the  Philofophical  Traniaclions  of  London  have  fevcrali 
and  all  of  them  intercfting.  He  publilhed  alfo  feme  capital 
Nvorks,  fuch  as,  Mifcellanea  analytica,  de  fcricbus  &  quadraturis, 
&c.  1730,  4to.  But  perhaps  he  has  been  more  generally  known 
by  his  **  Do^rinc  of  Chances ;  or,  method  of  calculating  the 
probabilities  of  events  at  play.**  This  work  was  firft  printed, 
1718,  in  4to.  and  dedicated  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
1738,  with  great  alterations  and  improvements;  a  third  edition^ 
^th  additions,  and  a  Treatife  on  Annuities,  with  a  dedication 
to  lord  Carpenter.     Pope  did  not  overlook  this  matliematician  i 

Sure  as  Dcmoi^Te  without  rule  or  line. 

DEMONAX,  a  cretan  philofopher,  of  an  illuflrious  and 
opulent  family,  defpifed  thefe  advantages  that  he  might  devote 
himfelf  to  philofophy.  He  efpoufed  no  particular  fe£l ;  but  ex- 
tracted what  was  good  from  each.  He  foraewhat  refembled  So- 
crates in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  Diogenes  in  his  manner  of  life. 
He  let  himfelf  die  of  hunger,  without  lofmg  any  thing  of  his 
gaiety,  and  was  buried  at  the  public  expente.  He  faid  to  thofc 
who  were  {landing  round  his  bed :  "  You  may  depart ;  the 
farce  is  over."  (A  faying  which  has  likewife  been  attributed  to 
Auguflus).  This  philofopher  pra£lifed  virtue  without  oftent«* 
tion,  and  reproved  vice  without  acrimony-  He  was  heard,  re- 
fpe^ted  and  beloved  during  his  life,  and  praifed  even  by  Lucian 
after  his  death. 

DEMOSTHENES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  antiquity, 
if  not  the  greateft,  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  10 1  ft  olympiad;  that  is,  about  370  years  before  Chrift.  He 
was  firft  placed  under  Plato  and  Euclid  of  Megara  to  ftudy  philo- 
fophy ;  but,  obferving  with  what  prodigious  applaufe  Califtratus 
pleaded  before  the  people,  he  put  himfelf  under  Ifocrates  and 
Ifxus,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory.  He  was  left  father- 
lefs  when  very  young,  and  much  negle£led  and  defrauded  by 
his  guardians ;  on  which  account  he  pleaded  againft  them  at  27 
years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30  talents ;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  forgave  them* 
This  was  the  firft  time  that  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  which  at  length  he  improved  to  fuch  perfedlion,  that 
Philip  faid,  *  it  was  of  more  weight  againft  him,  than  all  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians  ;*  and  that  *  he  had  no  enemy 
but  Demofthenes.'  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no  orator  ever 
fpoke  with  that  force,  or  had  the  paflions  of  others  fo  much  in 
his  power,  as  Demofthenes  i  infomuch  that,  as  Demetrius  Pha- 
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lereus  and  Eratofthenes  in  Plutarch  have  faid,  *  he  a£lually  ap- 
peared like  one  infpired/  He  could  drefs  a  thing  up  in  any  light 
he  pleafed,  and  give  it  whatever  colouring  bell  anfwered  his 
purpofe  :  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  he  found  it  difficult  to  convince 
the  judgment,  he  knew  perfe£lly  well  how  to  fcduce  the  ima- 
gination. He  was  not  perhaps  fo  univerfal  an  orator  as  Tully ; 
fur  infiance,  he  was  not  fo  powerful  in  panegyric,  nor  had  he  his 
turn  for  raillery.  He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this  latter 
way,  that,  as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to  jeft, 
t\c  faugh  was  fure  to  turn  upon  himfelf.  But  then  he  had  pro- 
digious fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which,  as  the  fame  Lon- 
ginus obferves,  bore  down,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  ail  before  it. 
lie  oppofed  Philip  of  Macedon  with  all  his  might,  and  Alexan- 
der after  him.  Alexander  requefted  of  the  Athenians  to  have 
Dcmollhenes  given  up  to  him,  but  this  was  refufed  ;  yet  when 
Antipater  his  fuccefTor  made  tlie  fame  requefl  afterwards,  it  was 
granted.  But  Demoflihencs  would  not  be  given  up,  and  there- 
fore efcaped  into  the  ifland  of  Celauria  •,  where  he  fucked  the 
poifon  he  had  kept  on  purpofe  in  a  quill,  to  prevent  his  being 
taken  alive.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 14th  olympiad. 
There  are  extant  under  his  name  61  orations,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  publiOied;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  :  though  a  very 
able  critic  and  fcholar  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Taylor,  has  gone 
a  great  way  towards  it.  That  of  Wolfius,  with  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Ulpian,  is  the  bed  edition  of  the  whole  work  that  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  chief  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dc- 
mollhenes, has  generally  been  on  account  of  his  eloquence :  but 
he  was  likewife  a  very  able  flatefman,  and  a  good  patriot ;  and, 
confidering  thcembaffies  and  expeditions,  the  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  other  various  negotiations  wherein  he  was  employed, 
together  with  the  zeal  and  i-ntegriry  with  which  he  a£led  in  them, 
it  may  be  queflioned  whether  he  did  not  excel  as  much  in  thofe 
capacities,  as  in  that  of  an  orator :  though  it  mud  be  confefled, 
that  his  art  of  fpeaking  was  the  foundation  of  his  other  merit, 
or  at  lead  the  means  of  producing  it  to  advantage,  and  improv- 
ing it.  But  though  he  arrived  to  fuch  perfedlion  in  this  art,  he 
fet  out  under  great  difadvantages  :  for  he  had  an  impediment  ia 
his  fpcech,  which  for  a  long  time  would  not  fuffer  him  to  pro- 
nonnce  the  letter  R.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  fhort  breath,  and 
a  very  uncouth  and  ungracious  manner  :  however,  by  dint  of  rc- 
folution  and  infinite  pains,  he  overcame  all  thefe  defeds.  He 
would  climb  up  deep  and  craggy  places,  to  help  his  wind,  and 
ftrcngthen  his  voice  5  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  remedy  the  imperfection  in  his  fpecch ;  he  would 
place  a  looking-glafs  before  him,  to  correal  the  awkwardnefs  of 
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Kis  gedure :  and  he  learned  of  the  bed  players  the  proper  graces 
of  a£iton  and  pronunciation,  which  he  thought  ot  fo  niuch 
confequcnce,  that  he  made  the  wlioic  art  of  oratory  in  a  man- 
ner to  confiil  of  them.  But  whatever  (Irefs  he  laid  upon  the 
exterior  part  of  fpcaking,  he  was  alfo  very  careful  about  the 
matter  and  the  (lylc ;  the  latter  of  which  he  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Thucydides,  whofe  hillory,  for  that  purpofc,  he 
tranfcribed  eight  feveral  times.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
(ludy,  that  he  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and 
(have  half  his  head,  fo  that  h^could  not  with  decency  appear 
abroad,  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  alfo  accuflomed 
himfclf  to  harangue  at  the  fca-fhore,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  commotions  in  a  po- 
pular aiTcmbly,  and  ferved  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  againft 
them.  From  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  hardlhip,  which  he  im- 
pofed  upon  hirafelf,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  fo  much  born 
an  orator,  but  is  rather  an  inflance,  how  far  parts  and  appli- 
cation may  go  towards  the  forming  a  great  man  in  any  pro- 
feflion. 

We  have  reprefented  Demofthenes  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
a  good  patriot  *,  and  fo  indeed  he  was  for  fome  time,  rhilip 
was  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  corrupt  him,  as  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt,  and  with  fuccefs,  mod  of  the  other  lead- 
ing 'men  in  Greece  ;  but  Demofthenes  withftood  all  his  offers  ; 
and  Plutarch  fays,  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not 
bribe  him.  And  yet,  as  inflexible  as  he  was  to  Philip,  he  be* 
came  more  pliable  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr,  and  gave  occa- 
fion  to  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of  bribery  *,  for  which  he  was 
fined  and  imprifoned,  and  afterwards  baniihed.  This  charge 
againft  him  has  by  fome  been  thought  groundlefs  and  maliciousj 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  to  juftify  himfelf. 
It  muft  certainly  feem  ftrange,  that  this  great  man,  who  with 
fuch  conftancy  and  intrepidity  oppofed  all  the  meafures  of  the 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  of  his  country,  and  who  fo  often, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  braved  the  madnefs  of  the  people  in 
their  affemblies,  (hould  not  be  able  to  ftand  an  enemy  in  the 
field  ;  yet  fo  it  was.  He  chofe,  fays  Plutarc«h,  to  fwear  by 
thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  though  he  could  not  follow  their 
example.  And  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  afterwards 
refufed  life,  when  it  was  offered  him ;  and  nobody  died  with 
greater  fortitude.  However,  Demofthenes,  fuch  as  he  was, 
did  more  fervice  to  the  flate  than  any  of  his  contemporaries : 
he  was  the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  almoft  the  only  obftacle  to  Philip's  defigns  of  cn- 
Having  it. 

DEMPSTER  (Wili^am),  mentioned  as  an  ornament  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  was  born  in  the  (hire  of  Angus  in  Scot- 
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land  in  1490,  and  educated  invSt.  Leonardos  college  in  St.  An- 
drews, from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  univerfity  and 
parliament  did  him  the  honour  to  defire  him  to  examine  and  re- 
fute the  books  of  Raymond  Lully  who  had  attempted  to  over- 
turn the  credit  of  Arifl:otle*s  philofophy — a  vain  attempt  in  that 
age.  Dempder  was  fuppofed  to  be  fuccefsful ;  and  the  Lul- 
lills  were  no  more  heard  of.  He  afterwards  went  to  Padua,  at 
both  of  which  places  he  fludied  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he 
wrote  an  ecclefiaflical  hiflory  of  Scotland,  (luffed  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  even  the  roman  catholics  were  afhamed  of  it.  Every 
occurrence,  however  natural,  is  by  him  trumped  up  into  a  mi- 
racle, and  wonders  on  wonders  arife  exceeding  any  thing  either 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  or  Spenfer*s  Fairy  Queen.  He  return- 
ed to  Paris  ;  and  died  in  that  city  1557. 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  a  fiH- 
gular  chamber,  which  the  reader  will  hardly  think  a  good  one, 
was  born  In  Scotland ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  He 
went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  taught  claflical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  xviith  century.  Though  his  bufmefs  was  to  teach  fchool, 
yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as  quarrelfome,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  duellifl:  by  profeffion  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  there 
fcarce  paffed  a  day  but  he  had  fomething  or  other  of  this  kind 
upon  his  hands.  This  fpirit  and  tarn  of  temper  drew  him 
into  many  fcrapes,  and  one  in  particular,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  to  take  a  journey,  appointed  Dempfter  his 
fubftitute.  Dempfter  puniflied  a  fcholar,  for  challenging  one 
of  his  fchoolfellows  to  fight  a  duel ;  he  caufed  his  breeches  to 
be  let  down,  a  lufty  fellow  to  horfe  him,  and  flogged  him 
foundly  in  a  full  fchool.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  the  affront, 
brought  three  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's 
life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempfter  made  the  whole  college 
take  arms,  ham-ftrung  the  three  life-guardmen's  horfes  before 
the  college-gate,  and  put  himfclf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, 
that  the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  aik  for  quarter.  He  eave 
them  their  lives,  but  imprifoncd  them  ;  and  did  not  releafe  tliem 
till  after  fome  davs  They  fought  another  way  to  revenge  them- 
felves;  they  caufed  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  immoral 
behaviour  of  Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witneffes  to  be  heard 
againU  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  he  not 
only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  handfome  wife,  whom,  he  carried 
to  France  when  he  returned  thither.  The  author  who  fur- 
niihed  us  with  thefe  memoirs  tells  us,  that  this  woman's  going 
along  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  with  her  neck  and  flioulders  uncover- 
ed. 
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et!,  drew  fuch  a  multitude  of  eazers  about  hcrfclf  and  hufband' 
that,  if  they  had  not  retired  into  a  houfc,  they  had  certainly 
been  Hilled ;  which  (hews,  how  neceHary  it  is  to  conform  to 
tlic  cudomsof  the  place  where  we  are.  DcmpHcr  did  not  (lay 
at  Paris ;  he  paflcd  the  Alps,  and  taught  polite  learning  in  the 
univerfjty  of  Pifa,  for  which  he  had  a  good  falary.  Here,  as 
he  was  one  day  returning  home  from  the  college,  he  was 
told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away  with,  and  that  his  fcholars  had 
alfifted  in  carrying  her  off.  This  incident  might  have  afilidlcd 
fome  men,  but  Oempller  bore  it  like  a  Stoic  ^  and  perhaps  was 
not  forry  to  be  rid  of  a  treafure,  which  he  had  found  fo  di(RcuIt 
to  keep.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  learning  in  feveral  uni- 
verfities;  in  that  of  Nifmcs  particularly,  where  he  difputed  for 
a  profeflbr*8  chair,  and  carried  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  profeflbr  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  j  and  alfo  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  della  Rottc.  He  died  in  1625,  leav- 
ing behind  him  feveral  learned  works  :  as,  i.  Commentaries  upon 
Rofmus  de  anciquitatibus  Romanorum.  2.  Commentaries  upon 
Claudian.  3. Four  books  of  epidles.  4.  Several  dramatic  pieces  and 
other  poems.  5 .  Some  books  of  law.  6.  An  A  pparatus  to  the  hiftory 
of  Scotland.  7.  A  Martyrology  of  Scotland,  and  8.  A  Lift  of  the 
fcottilh  writers.  He  was  not  fo  good  a  catholic,  but  that  fome  of 
his  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition  of  Rome, 
and  were  condemned. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  prodigious  memory ;  infomuch  that  he 
ufedto  fay,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget.  If  this  be  tme, 
which  however  we  can  fcarcely  think,  he  might  well  deferve  the 
name,  which  fome  writers  have  given  him,  of  a  Living  Library. 
For  he  was  extremely  laborious,  as  the  fame  authors  relate,  and 
feldom  read  lefs  than  14  hours  a  day;  fo  that  he  muft  have 
known  an  infinite  number  of  things.  However,  he  had  all  thofe 
defeats  which  men  of  great  memories  ufually  have.  He  wanted 
judgment  in  an  high  degree  *,  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write 
politely,  that  the  celebrated  Balzac  has  called  him  a  floven.  But 
he  wanted  another  quality,  which  is  not  fo  neceflarily  conne£led 
with  a  great  memory ;  he  wanted  fmcerity  and  honefty  as  a 
writer.  To  do  honour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent  to  that 
country,  not  only  of  the  engliOi  and  irifti  writers,  but  alfo  of 
books  w^hich  never  exifted.  Dempfter,  fays  a  certain  author, 
*' has  frequently,  in  his  catalogue  of  fcoitifli  writers,  inferred 
thofe  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  juft  according  to  his 
own  fancy  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  own  aflcrtions,  has  very  often 
produced  authors  which  never  exifted,  and  fi£titious  works, 
times,  and  places."  The  learned  Uftier  has  cenfured  him  on 
the  fame  account.  "  It  is  a  fort  of  fiction  no  lefs  familiar  to 
that  man,  than  his  mentioning  of  books  never  written,  but  only 
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the  inventions  of  his  own  idle  brain."  Hpwevcr,  not  proteflant 
writers  only  have  fpoken  of  him  in  this  manner ;  papifts  have 
done  the  fame,  as  the  following  words  of  Baillet,  a  french  pried, 
tcftify  abundantly.  Thomas  Dempfter,  fays  he,  "has  given  us 
?n  e^clefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  19  books,  ^'herein  he 
fpeaks  much  of  the  learned  men  in  that  country.  But  though 
he  was  an  able  man  in  other  refpe(f}:s,  that  is,  in  matters  of  mere 
learning,  yet  his  underftanding  was  not  the  more  found,  hor 
his  judgment  the  more  folid,  nor  his  confcience  the  better  for 
it.  He  could  have  wiflied,  that  all  learned  men  had  been  Scots. 
He  forged  titles  of  books,  which  were  never  pubHflied,  to  raife 
the  glory  of  his  native  country  5  and  has  been  guilty  of  feveral 
cheating  tricks,  by  which  he  has  loft  his  credit  among  men  of 
learning."  SecUfher,  dePrimord.  Britann.  ecclef  p.  464.  and 
Jugemcns  desS9avans,  torn.  ii.  p.  106.  Paris,  1722. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  englifh  poet,  was  the 
only  fon  of  fir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horfeley  in  Eflex, 
by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  fir  Garret  More,  knt.  baron  of  Mellcr 
font  in  Ireland.  He  v/as  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  his  father 
having  been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  that  kingdom  ; 
but,  upon  his  being  made,  in  161 7,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  England,  he  was  brought  by  him  to  London, 
and  educated  there  in  fchool-learning.  In  1631  he  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford  5 
**  but  being  looked  upon,"  fays  Wood,  "  as  a  flow  and  dreaming 
young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given  more 
to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never  then  in  the 
leaft  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the  world  with  his 
fancy  or  iflue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterwards  did."  When  he 
had  continued  there  three  years,  and  undergone  a  public  exa- 
mination for  his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  went  to  Lincoln*s-inn 
with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  law ;  but  his  itch  of  gaming  con- 
tinuing, he  purfued  that  inftead  of  the  law,  and  fquandered 
away  all  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father  being  informed 
pf  his  evil  courfes,  and  threatening  to  difinherit  him  if  he  did 
pot  reform,  he  wrote  a  little  "  Eflay  upon  Gaming ;''  which  he 
prefented  to  his  father,  in  order  to  (hew  him  what  an  abhor- 
rence he  had  conceived  towards  it ;  the  old  gentleman's  death, 
however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner  happened,  than  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  habits,  and  prefently  loft  feveral  ^oufand 
pounds. 

In  1 64 1  he  publifhed  his  tragedy  called  the  Sophy-,  which 
was  extremely  admired  by  the  beft  judges,  and  particularly  by 
Waller,  who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  fay  of  the  author, 
jliat  "  he  broke  out  like  the  irifti  rebellion,  threefcore  thoufand 
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ftrong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  lead  fufpefled  it.*' 
Soon  after  he  was  pHcked  high  flicriff*  of  Surry,  and  made 
governor  of  Farnham-cadic  for  the  king ;  but,  not  being  fkillcd 
in  military  affairs,  he  quitted  that  po(l  foon  after,  and  retired 
to  his  maielly  at  Oxford.  Here  in  1643  he  publiflicd  his 
Cooper's  Hill  •,  "  a  poem,*'  fays  Dryden,  "  which,  for  majclty 
of  ilyle,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  ftandard  of  good  writing. 
Pope  has  celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  Windfor  Ko- 
rcfti  and  all  men  of  tade  have  agreed  in  their  commendations 
of  it..  It  is  obfcrved  to  be  fo  much  fupcrior  to  hij  other  poems, 
that  fome  have  fufpe6led  him,  though  without  any  jull  founda- 
tion, not  to  have  been  author  of  it.  J  hus,  in  the  **  Seflion  of  the 
Poets,"  printed  in  Drydcn*s  Mifcellanies,  we  have  the  following 
lines: 

Then  in  came  Deuham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whofe  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  dands ; 

And  brought  many  ftationcrs,  who  fwore  very  hard. 
That  nothing  fold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  fomething  more. 

To  clear  a  fufpicion  which  poflcifed  the  court. 
That  Cooper's  Hill,  fo  much  bragg'd  on  before. 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for  *t. 

In  1647  ^^  ^^s  entruded  by  the  queen  with  a  meflage  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  to  whom  he  got 
admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquaintance  Hugh  Peters; 
"  which  trud,**  fays  he,  "  I  performed  with  great  fafcty  to  the 
pcrfons  with  whom  we  correfponded  :  but  about  nine  months 
after,  being  difcovered  by  their  knowled^  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand, 
I  happily  efcaped  both  for  myfelf  and  them.''  This  circumdance 
of  his  life  is  related  by  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems 
to  Charles  II.  April  1648  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  of 
York  into  France,  as  Wood  fays ;  but  Clarendon  aflures  us,  that 
the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who  contrived  the 
means  of  cfcape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  fent  ambaffacior  from 
Charles  II.  to  the  king  of  Poland;  and  William,  afterwards  lord, 
Crofts  was  joined  in  the  embaffy  with  him.  Thus  among  his 
poems  is  one  intituled,  "  On  my  lord  Crofts*s  and  my  journey 
into  Poland,  from  whence  we  brought  io,oool.  for  his  majedy, 
by  the  decimation  of  his  fcottifli  fubjecls  there  "  About  1652 
he  returned  to  England  -,  and,  his  paternal  edate  being  greatly 
reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars,  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton-,  where,  and  fometimes 
at  London,  he  continued  with  that  noble»rian  above  a  year. 
At  the  redoration  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  furveyor-general 
of  all  his  majedy 's  buildings  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
was  created  K.  B.  Wpod  pretends,  that  Charles  I.  had  granted 
our  poet  the  reverfiou  of  that  place,  after  the  dcceafe  of  the 
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famous  Inigo  Jones,  who  held  it  j  but  fir  John  himfelf,  in  the 
(dedication  of  his  poems,  afTures  us,  that  Charles  II,  at  his  de- 
parture from  St.  Germain's  to  Jerfey,  was  pleafcd  freely,  with- 
out his  afking,  to  confer  it  upon  him.  After  his  promotion  to 
this  office,  he  gave  over  his  poetical  lines,  and  **  made  it  his 
bufinefs,"  he  fays,  "  to  draw  fuch  others  as  might  be  more 
ferviceable  to  his  maj.fty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lailing."  He 
was  greatly  valued  for  his  admirable  genius  and  his  poetry  5 
but,  upon  fome  difcontent  arifing  from  a  fecond  marriage,  he 
had  the  misfortune,  amidft  nil  his  glory,  to  lofe  his  fenfes. 
However,  he  was  foon  after  cured  of  this  diftemper,  and  wrote 
a  fine  copy  of  verfes  upon  the  death  of  Cowley  •,  whom  yet 
he  furvived  but  a  few  months;  for  he  died  at  his  office  near 
Whitehall,  which  he  had  before  built,  March  1668,  and  was 
interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  near  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  and 
Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  tranflations,  with  the 
Sophy,  a  tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  1719.  Thefe 
poems  are  fomewhat  above  20  in  number;  one  of  which  is, 
*'  The  deilruciion  of  Troy,  or,  an  eflay  upon  the  fecond  book 
of  Virgil's  iEneid."  In  the  preface  to  it,  he  remarks,  that  "  it  ' 
is  a  vulgar  error  in  tranflating  poets  to  affect  hcmg  fdus  interpres . 
— It  is  not  any  one's  bufinefs  alone  to  tranflate  language  into 
language,  but  poefie  into  poefie  ;  and  poefie  is  of  fo  fubtile  a 
fpirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
all  evaporate;  and  if  a  iiew  fpirit  be  not  added  in  the  tranf- 
fufion,  there  will  x^miefh  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuuntf  there 
being  certain  graces  and  happinefles  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."  Diyden,  mentioning 
our  author's,  Waller's,  and  Cowley's  tranflations  from  Virgil, 
in  his  dedication  to  the  tranflation  of  the  JEneid,  declares,  that 
**  it  is  the  utmofl  of  his  ambition  to  be  thought  their  equal,  or 
not  much  inferior  to  them."  Another  of  his  poems  is  intitu]ed| 
Cato  major,  of  old  Age,  from  the  latin  of  Tully ;  but  he  tells 
us,  that  intending  to  tranflate  this  piece  into  profe,  where  tranf- 
lation ought  to  be  {lri£l-,  finding  the  matter  very  proper  for 
vcrfe,  he  took  the  liberty  to  leave  out  what  was  only  neceflary  to 
that  age  and  place,  and  to  take  or  add  what  was  proper  to  this 
prefent  age  and  occafion,  by  laying  the  fenfe  clofcr,  and  in  fewer 
words,  according  to  the  llyle  and  ear  of  thefe  times.** 

Befides  this  colieflion  of  poems  and  tranflations.  Wood 
mentions:  i.  A  panegyric  on  his  excellency  the  lord  general 
George  Monk,  commander  in  chief,  &c.  primed  at  London  in 
1659,  ^nd  generally  afcribcd  to  him,  though  his  name  is  not  to 
it.  2.  A  new  vcrfion  of  the  book  of  Pfalms.  3.  A  prologue  to 
jijs  majcfty  at  the  fird  play  prefented  at  the  Cockpit  in  White- 
hall, 
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haU,  being  part  of  that  noble  entertainment  which  their  ma- 
jcities  received  on  November  20,  1660,  from  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Albemarle.  4  The  true  prclbyterian  without  difpuife :  or, 
a  chamber  of  a  prcfbyterian*s  ways  and  actions.  Lond.  1680. 
Our  author's  name  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  was  then  qucftioncd 
by  many,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  1666  there 
were  printed  by  fteahh,  in  8vo.  certain  poems,  intituled  l)i- 
iT^lions  to  a  Painter,  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.  They  were  very  fatn-ically  written  againft  fevcral 
perfons  engaged  in  the  dutch  war  in  1O65.  At  the  end  of  them 
was  a  piece,  intituled,  <*  Clarendon's  Houfe-wanning,"  and  after 
that  his  Epitaph  j  both  containing  bitter  reflections  on  that  ex- 
cellent nobleman.  Sir  John  Denham's  name  is  tothefe  pieces; 
but  they  were  generally  thought  to  be  written  by  the  well-known 
Andrew  Marvel :  the  printer,  however,  being  difcovered,  was 
fenienced  to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  the  fame. 

"  Denham,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  **  is  defcrvedly  confidcred  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  englifli  poetry.  Denham  and  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  Prior,  improved  our  verfification,  and  Dryden  per- 
fected it.  He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  wit'>  almoft 
all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occafions  a 
merry  felLiu\  and,  in  common  with  molt  of  them,  to  have  been 
by  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  left 
exhilarating  than  the  ludicroufncfs  of  Denham.  He  does  not 
fail  for  want  of  efl^orts  :  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs  *,  but  he  is 
never  merry,  unlefs  the  *  Speech  againft  Peace  in  the  clofc  Com- 
mittee* be  excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  however,  his  imi- 
tation of  Davenant  ihews  him  to  have  been  well  qualified.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley,  was  his  lafl,  and,  among  his 
(hortcr  works,  his  bed  performance  :  the  numbers  arc  mufical, 
^nd  the  thoughts  are  juft.  *  Cooper's  Hiil*  is  the  work  that 
confers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original  author. 
He  feems  to  have  been,  at  Itafl:  among  us,  the  author  of  a 
fpecies  of  compofition  that  may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of 
which  the  fundamental  fubjecl  is  fomc  particular  landfcape,  to 
be  poetically  defcribed,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellifhments 
as  may  be  fuppliedby  hiftorical  retrofpe£tion,  or  incidental  me-^ 
ditation.  To  trace  a  new  fchcme  of  poetry  lias  in  itfelf  a  very 
high  claim  to  praife,  and  its  praife  is  yet  more  when  it  is  ap- 
parently copied  by  Garth  and  Pope ;  after  whofe  names  little 
will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  fmaller  poets,  that  have 
left  fcarce  a  comer  of  the  iiland  undignified  by  rhyme,  or  blank 
verfe.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  thr.t  underllood 
the  neceflity  of  emancipating  tranflation  horn  the  drudgery  of 
counting  lines  and  interpreting  fingle  words.  How  much  this 
lerviie  praClice  obfcur«d  the  cleareft  and  deformed  the  mod 
beautiful  parts  of  the  antient  authors,  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
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perufal  of  our  earlier  verfions ;  fomc  of  them  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified  not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical 
genius ;  who  yet,  by  a  miftaken  ambition  of  exa6lnefs,  degraded 
at  once  their  originals  and  themfelves.  Dciiham  faw  the  better 
way,  but  has  not  purfued  it  with  great  fucccfs.  His  verfions 
of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing :  but  they  taught  Dryden  to  pleafe 
better.  His  poetical  imitation  of  I  ully  on  Old  Age  has  licither 
the  clearnefs  of  profe,  nor  the  fpntdinefs  of  poetry." — Moft  of 
the  petty  faults  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  critique  "  are  in 
Denham*s  firlt  produdlions,  when  he  was  lefs  flcilful,  or  at  lead 
lefs  dextrous  in  the  ufc  of  words ;  and  though  they  had  been 
more  frequent,  they  could  only  have  leflened  the  grace,  not  the 
ftrengtht  of  his  compofition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  tafte,  and  advanced  our  language,  and  whom  we 
ought  therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done 
much,  he  left  much  to  do." 
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